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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1952 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the Caucus 
Room, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Senator Tom Con- 
nally, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, McMahon, Sparkman, 
Fulbright, Wiley, Smith of New Jersey, Tobey, and Hickenlooper. 

Present of committee staff: Messrs. Wilcox, Kalijarvi, O’Day, 
O'Grady, and Holt. 


BEGINNING PROCEDURE 


The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order, please. I hope 
the audience will not make any undue noise during these hearings 
because the room is large and it is difficult to hear. 

This committee has been called in session under direction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to hear testimony on the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. The resolution on this matter has 
been referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate Joint 
Resolution 27—the so-called Green resolution, and Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111, the Langer resolution. This might be called the Green- 
Langer resolution. 

Because of the limited time available to the committee it is im- 
portant the rules by which we are governed should be clearly under- 
stood. Of course, these rules are subject to change by the committee 
whenever it sees fit. The committee resolution under which we are 
holding these hearings specifies a week for their completion. The 
proponents have therefore been assigned the first 2 days, namely, this 
morning, tomorrow morning and afternoon in which to present their 
statements. The op ponents have been given Wednesday morning and 
Thursday morning and Thursday afternoon to present their state- 
ments. Friday is to be divided between the two sides for rebuttal 
purposes. I do not know about rebuttal purposes but for any pur- 
poses. The morning will be at the disposal of the proponents and 
the afternoon will be at the disposal of the opponents. It will be 
necessary to limit the time of all witnesses. If any witness feels he 
has not presented his views adequately within the time available, the 
committee will be glad to have his supplementary statements printed. 

This is a much-debated subject, both inside and outside of Congress. 
T believe, therefore, it would be of interest to insert in the record the 
chronology of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project as well as 


1 
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a copy of Senate Joint Resolution 27 (82d Cong., 1st sess.), and Senate 
Joint Resolution 111 (82d Cong., 1st sess.). 

And also a copy of the agreement of March 19, 1941. This is not 
a treaty. It is an agreement which is not legal until the Congress 
ratifies it or approves it. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 
(By C. Frank Keyser) 
(A REPORT BY THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS) 


1783: Canal completed between Lake St. Francis and Montreal. 

1818: Governments of Upper and Lower Canada appointed a joint committee 
to report on the advisability of building canals on the St. Lawrence River 
above Montreal. 

1821: Work begun by Canadian Government on a canal connecting Montreal 
and the Great Lakes. 

1826: Improvement of ship channel, Montreal to Quebec considered by Lower 
Canada assembly. 

1832: Essay by A. Projector, urging a ship canal to make the upper lake ports 
accessible to the sea. 

1834: December 18.—Report by Engineer J. B. Mills to the Commissioners for 
the Improvement of navigation on the St. Lawrence River. Recommended 
the Province of Ontario proceed at once with canalization of Canadian water- 
Ways. 

183940: Reports of Lt. Col. George Phillpotts of the Royal Engineers to the 
Governor-General of Canada. Recommended enlargement of all canals between 
Lake Erie and tidewater to 9 feet. 

1842: August 9.—Webster-Ashburton Treaty. Fixed Northeastern boundary 
of the United States and Canada and opened the waterway of the St. Lawrence 
to the Great Lakes to free navigation by both countries. 

1854: June 5.—Reciprocity Treaty, United States and Canada, concerned with 
fisheries in territorial waters, confirmed and guaranteed the free navigation of 
the St. Lawrence waterway to the Great Lakes. 

1871: 

Canadian Canal Commission report. Recommended 12-foot depth Lake Erie 
to tidewater. 

Treaty of Washington. Confirming United States right to navigate St. 
Lawrence from the International Boundary Section to the sea. Signed 
May §, 1871, proclaimed July 4, 1871. 

I8ST5: Canada. Department of Public Works. Report of the Chief Engineer of 
Public Works on the Navigation of the River St. Lawrence between Lake On- 
tario and Montreal (by John Page). 

1887: Welland Canal deepened to 14 feet over the sills. Had been undertaken 
by private interests in 1824. Opened in 1832 with 7 feet depth. Taken over 
by Canadian Government in 1841. Deepened to 9 feet in 1841, to 10 feet in 
1853. 

ISSS: United States Army Engineers survey of possible routes on the American 
side of the boundary to connect Lakes Erie and Ontario. 

1895: 

February 15.—Report favoring S. R. 130 authorizing preliminary inquiry 
concerning deep waterways between ocean and Great Lakes [H. Rept. No. 
1840, 53d Cong., 3d sess.]. 

United States and Canadian Governments appoint a Deep Waterways Com- 
mission. (American action contained in Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill.) Directed to report on all possible waterways which might connect 

; the Great Lakes and the Atlantie [Publie Doc. No. 122, 53d Cong., 2d sess.]. 
896: 

New York State law empowered the St. Lawrence Power Co. to construct the 
Massena Power Canal. Acquired by St. Lawrence River Power Co. in 
1W2. Power plant thus authorized now generates 90,000 horsepower near 
Massena. 

Januar y j.—International Waterway Commission created for the purpose of 
studying the feasibility and usefulness of a deep-water canal between the 
Great Lakes and Montreal. 
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1897: January 8.—Deep Waterways Commission Report [H. Doc. No. 192. 54th 
Cong., 2d sess.]. Concluded both the St. Lawrence and the Mohawk Canal 
routes were feasible. Recommended as a first step improving connections 
between the Lakes and further surveys. 

1897-1901: Williamsburg Canals enlarged to minimum depth of 14 feet. 

1897-1900; Investigations of the United States Board of Engineers on Deep 
Waterways. 

IS9T: Report of the Chief of Engineers Annual Report of the War Department, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, p. 3128 et. seq. of pt. 4. 
of cost of an all-American Canal. 

1898: February 5.—Deep Waterways Board. Estimate for surveys and examina- 
tions for deep waterways between Great Lakes and Atlantie [H. Doe. No. 282. 
Soth Cong., 2d sess. }. 

1899: January 4.—Deep Waterways Board. Report and recommendations re- 
lating to appropriations therefor. [H. Doc. No. 110, 55th Cong.. 2d 
Soulanges Canal opened. Depth 15 feet. 

1900: June 30.—Report of Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways [H. Doc. No. 
149, 56th Cong., 2d sess.]. Considered all routes. Recommended an all- 
American waterway of 21 feet depth. 

1901: Hydroelectric plant. Completed at Massena, N. Y., with a capacity of 
7,500 horsepower. 

1902: June 13.—Rivers and Harbors Act [32 Stat. 373]. Requested the Presi- 
dent to invite the Government of Great Britain to join in the formation of an 
International Waterways Commission to deal with the seaway project. 

1908 : 

April 27.—Canadian Order in Council recommended acceptance of United 
States offer to investigate and report on conditions and uses of waters 
adjacent to the boundary line between the two countries. 

July 30.—Canadian Premier, in an address before House of Commons urged 
construction of a waterway connecting the Great Lakes and the sea. 

October 16.—United States members of International Waterways Commis- 
sion appointed. 

St. Lawrence Canals all improved to 14 feet depth. First portion, Lachine 
Canal begun in 1700. In 1825 Lachine opened, 5-foot depth. In 1848 
improved to 9 feet and in 1901 to 14 feet. Cornwall Canal begun 1834; 
opened in 1843 with 9-foot depth. In 1900 improved to 14 feet Will ais 
burg Canals opened 1847, 9-foot depth, and finally deepened to 14 feet 
in 1905. 

December.—International Waterways Commission established by the two 
governments. 


Estimates 


} 
SeSS, |. 


905: 
: ienkare 7.—Canadian members of International Waterways Commission 
appointed, j Cot 
June 14.—Meeting of entire International Waterways Commission [Proceed- 
ings in Sessional Paper No, 19a of 1913). ; end : 

1906: Request of Massena Water Power Co. to dam the south channel of the St. 
Lawrence River at Long Sault Island not granted. a 2 

1909: January 11.—International Boundary Treaty signed, establishing The 
International Joint Commission of the United States and Canada [86 Stat. 
2448: State Dept. Treaty Series No. 548]. 

1911: 

February &8.—United States Congress. Senate Committee on Commerce. St. 
Lawrence River near Long Sault Island, New York Hearings on 8S. 10558, 
providing for improvements near Long Sault, Baruhart, and Sheek Islands 
by Long Sault Development Co. Report (S. Rept. No. 1205, 61st Cong., 
3d sess.). 

House. Committee on Rivers and Harbors. Ttlearings on improvement of 
St. Lawrence River for navigation at or near Long Sault Island, N. Y. 
(H. R. 14531, H. R. 32219, 61st Cong.) Report. (H. Rept. No. 2032, 61st 
Cong., 3d sess. January 31,1911). Related to the work of the Long Sault 
Development Co. [Senate. February 8, 1911. Hearings August. Rept. 
No. 1208, 61st Cong., 3d sess., on similar bill S. 10558]. 

1918: July 10.—United States Senate adopted resolution requesting President 
to enter into negotiations for an international agreement for improvement of 
navigation in the United States-Canadian boundary waters. 

1914: 

February 24.—United States note to Canada via the British Ambassador 


stated no additional treaty was needed, the Treaty of 1909 was sufficient 
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1914—Continued 
authority, and suggested submission to the International Joint Commission 
for study the question of development of boundary waters for navigation 
and power. Canada did not reply. 

Algoma Steel Corp. and Michigan Northern Power Co. apply for permission 
to build power sites on St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie with corrective 
works. 

1918: 

Canada. Commission of Conservation. Committee on Waters and Water- 
Powers. Report “Power possibilities on the St. Lawrence River,” by 
Arthur V. White, consulting engineer. 

August-October.—International Joint Commission. Hearings on the applica- 
tion of New York and Ontario Power Co. for development of power at 
Waddington, N. Y. 

September.—International Joint Commission approved request of Aluminum 
Co. of America for permission to build a submerged weir on the St. Law- 
rence River to increase the supply of power to its plant at Massena. 

1919: 

Canadian Deep Waterways and Power Association established in Montreal. 

February 4.—Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association established 
in Washington, D. C. 

March 2.—Rivers and Harbors Act [40 Stat. 1290], section 9, calls on Inter- 
national Joint Commission to investigate further improvements of the St. 
Lawrence River to make it navigable for ocean-going vessels, and the cost 
thereof. 

1920: 

January 21.—United States and Canadian Governments referred to the 
International Joint Commission a number of questions for investigation 
and report, relating to the improvement of the St. Lawrence River between 
Lake Ontario and Montreal for navigation and power [S. Doc. 348, 67th 
Cong., 4th sess. ]. 

January 30.—Lt. Col. W. O. Wooten, U. S. A. Corps of Engineers appointed 
engineer by International Joint Commission to make survey. 

April 14.—W. A. Bowden, Chief Engineer, Dept. of Railways and Canals, 
Canada, appointed as engineer, for the survey, by International Joint 
Commission. 

February.—Herbert Hoover, address before Western Society of Engineers 
at Chicago. (Jour. of West. Soc. of Eng. J. 25, p. 149). 

Report submitted to the International Joint Commission by Hugh L. Cooper 
& Co. “Navigation and Power in the St. Lawrence River.” Estimated cost 
at $1,450,000,000. Called for five dams, power developing 6,625,000 horse- 
power. Offered to provide navigation facilities free to the Governments 
of United States and Canada in return for power rights. 

March 1 to February 1921.—Series of 44 hearings by the International Joint 
Commission to determine views of representatives of Commercial and other 
organizations as to the investigation and problem 

June 19.—St. Lawrence Transmission Co. applies for preliminary permit for 
a power project 750,000 horsepower capacity near Barnhart Island [Proj- 
ect No. S|]. Denied April 8, 1933, not approved by International Joint 
Commission. 

July 8.—Louisville Power Corp. (Niagara Hudson Power Corp.) applies for 
preliminary permit for a power project 600,000 horsepower near Cat 
Island [Project No. 28]. Denied April 3, 1983, not recommended by the 
International Joint Commission. 

1921: 

January 7.—New York & Ontario Power Co. applies for license for a power 
project 30,000 horsepower installed capacity near Ogden Island [Project 
No. 147]. Denied April 3, 1988, not approved by International Joint 
Commission 

January 12.—New York & Ontario Power Co. applies for preliminary permit 
for power project 400,060 horsepower near Lotus Island [Project No. 151 
(upstream near Project No. 147)]. Withdrawn April 15, 1935, at request 
of Federal Power Commission. 

June 24.—Report of joint engineering investigation (Wooten-Bowden Re- 
port), Favorable. Plan involved nine locks, 33 miles of 25-foot canal, 
development of 1,464,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy, at a total 
cost of $252,728,800 [S. Doc. No. 179, 67th Cong., 2d sess. ]. 





1922 
u 
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1921—Continued 

December 19.—Report of International Joint Commission. Favorable. Rec- 
ommended United States and Canada enter into an arrangement by treaty 
for improveemnt of the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Lake Ontario, 
to include the Welland Canal, apportion costs between countries on basis 
of benefits, and leave final judgment on improvements to a larger board 
of engineers. |S. Doc. No. 114, 67th Cong., 2d sess. |. 

Ontario.—Hydro-Electric Power Commission. Statement and engineering re- 
port by the Hydro-electric Power Commission of Ontario submitted to the 
International Joint Commission respecting the proposal to develop the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Economic aspects of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel, by Roy §. 
MacElwee and Alfred H. Ritter. 

New York (State) Commission on the St. Lawrence Ship Canal Project. 
(Established by Ch. 806, Laws of New York, 1920.) Preliminary Report. 

International Joint Commission held 44 hearings in 16 States and in five 
Canadian Provinces. 

Hugh L. Cooper & Co. Report to the International Joint Commission on 
navigation and power in the St. Lawrence River. 

Col. Hugh L. Cooper submits proposal for building of project by private 
interests. 

New York Water Power Commission created by act of State Legislature. 
Empowered to issue 50-year licenses for private development of State- 
owned power sites | 1920-26, 22 applications were made}. 

Roy 8S. McElwee and Alfred H. Ritter brief: “Economic Aspects of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship Canal,’ submitted to International Joint 
Commission. New York, 1921. 

1922: 

January 6.—Transmission of Report of International Joint Commission to 
the respective governments [S. Doe. No. 114, 67th Cong., 2d sess.]. 

January 16.—President’s message to Congress submitting report of Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Report stated that of the various routes 
proposed for a deep waterway from the interior to the sea none offered 
the advantages for both navigation and power that the St. Lawrence 
offered [S. Doe. No. 114, 67th Cong., 2d sess. |. 

International Joint Commission. St. Lawrence Waterways Report of the 
United States and Canadian government engineers on the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario made to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Supplementary to Senate Document No. 114, 
67th Cong. [S. Doe. 179, 67th Cong., 2d sess. ]. 

May 17.—-United States note to Canada expressing readiness to negotiate 
a treaty on the basis of the Report of the International Joint Commission. 
Canada replied June 5, 1922, declaring it needed more time to study the 
report. 

Ontario Legislature unanimously passed resolution favoring project, calling 
however, for no specifie action. 

1923: 

February 5.—American Super Power Corp. applies for preliminary permit 
for power project 2,520,000 horsepower, one dam near Ogden Island, an- 
other near Barnhart Island [Project No. 384]. Hearing by Federal Power 
Commission June 18, 1985. Denied June 24, 1935, contlict with publie 
project for improvement of the St. Lawrence River in the interest of 
navigation and power. 

December 6.—President Coolidge, in annual message to Congress, recom- 
mended the construction of the project. [H. Doc. No. 1, 68th Cong., Ist 
sess, }. 

1924: 

January 30.—Reply of Canada to United States note of May 17, 1922, 
expressing desire for further engineering study by an enlarged Joint 
Board of Engineers. 

February 27.—United States reply to Canadian note of January 30, 1924 
Agreed to terms of that note. United States to appoint an enlarged Engi- 
neering Board to consider engineering details. 

March 14.—President Coolidge appointed the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States consisting of six members with Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as Chairman (Canada appointed a similar body, the 
National Advisory Committee, later). 
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1924—Continued 

April 2.—United States designated members of enlarged Joint Board of 
Engineers. 

May 7.—Canada designated members of enlarged Joint Board of Engineers. 

Vay 7.—Canada appointed, by order in Council, the National Advisory 
Committee. 

1925 : 

Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association sponsored a survey and 
report by Alfred H. Ritter. 

February 4.—United States advised by Canada that the terms of reference 
agreed upon by the engineers had been approved and adopted by them. 
March 17, 1925, United States notified Canada instructions had been given 
the Joint Board of Engineers to that effect. 

1926: 

November 16.—Report of Joint Board of Engineers [S. Doc. No. 183, 69th 
Cong., 2d sess.]. Favorable. Estimated cost at $625 to $650 millions for 
~5-foot channel and full power development. United States Engineers 
favored single-stage development with dam at Barnhart Island, Canadi- 
ans favored a two-stage development with dams near Morrisburg and 
Cornwall. 

December 6.—Report of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. ‘Wa- 
terway from the Great Lakes to the Hudson River” [Rivers and Harbors 
Committee Doc. No. 7, 69th Cong., 2d sess.]. St. Lawrence River the 
preferred Lakes-to-Sea route. Recommended as cheaper and with added 
advantage of hydro power. 

December 27.—Report of the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States. 
Favorable. Recommended St. Lawrence route, deemed immediate con- 
struction imperative, power to be developed by proper agencies, negotiate 
with Canada to recognize proper relations of New York to power develop- 
ment in the International Section [S. Doc. No. 183, 69th Cong., 2d sess. |. 

1927: 

January 3.—President of the United States presented the United States-St. 
Lawrence Commission Report to Congress [S. Doc. No. 183, 69th Cong., 
2d sess. ]. 

January 29.—United States Department of Commerce Report [Great Lakes- 
to-Ocean Waterways, Domestic Commerce Series No. 4]. Recommended 
!T-foot depth, estimated commerce available at 19 to 24 million long tons 
per year. Vrepared by the Transportation Division, Washington, GPO, 

{pril 13.—United States note to Canada, intimating acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the St. Lawrence Commission; and indicating readiness 
to enter into negotiations for carrying them out. 

July 12.—Canadian answer to United States note of April 138. Expressed 
vish to postpone negotiations until its National Advisory Committee 
reported. 

July 13--Joint Board of Engineers Report. As an appendix to its report, 
proposed a third possibility, a two-stage development but placed upper 
dam at Crysler Island instead of Ogden Island. 

July 30—Joint Engineering Board again recommended construction of 
project. Submitted a compromise plan for a two-stage project in the 
International Rapids Section. 

1NSS : 

January 5.—Canadian Engineers report to National Advisory Committee 

January 11.—St. Lawrence Waterway Project. Canadian White Paper. 
Report of the National Advisory Committee. Published at Ottawa. Pro- 
posed 27-foot depth, suggested stages of development and continuation of 

negotiations. Included Welland Canal as a pureiy Canadian component. 
Ottawa, 1928. [Minority report made January 18, 1928.] 

January 31.—Canada note to United States in reply to United States note of 
April 15, 1927. Suggested delay in development of International Rapids 
Section development until Ontario could absorb the power developed there. 
Generally favorable. 


ipril 5—Canadian Legation note to United States Dept. of State. Re- 


at 


emphasized power development should not outrun demand. Called for 
reconciliation of cost estimates. Noted consultation with Provincial 


governments of Quebec and Ontario, after which Canada would be ready to 
negotiate, 





1928 


1936 


193: 
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1928—Continued 

United States reply to Canadian note accepted Canadian note as basis of 
negotiation. Objected to delay in International Rapids Section and in- 
clusion of cost of the old St. Lawrence and Welland Canals unless they 
were used in new project. 

April 14.—Canadian Order in Council, P. C. 592, referred to Supreme Court 
of Canada the controversy between Federal and Provincial authorities 
over power rights [Text in White Paper of January 31, 1928]. 

June 7.—Special Committee of the Canadian Senate on Development and 
Improvement of the St. Lawrence River. Report. 

1929 : 

January 2.—Niagara Falls Convention. Provided for preservation of the 
scenic beauty, and development of water power at Niagara Falls. (Not 
approved by United States.) 

February.—Canadian Supreme Court decision on whether St. Lawrence 
power was property of the Dominion or of the Provinces. Inconclusive. 

July—Moulton, Harold G. and Charles S. Morgan and Adah L. Lee of 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. The St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Project. A survey of the entire project (Washington, D. C., 
Brookings Institution). 

New England and the St. Lawrence Seaway, by Henry I. Harriman, Presi- 
dent, Boston Chamber of Commerce. Boston. 

December 30.—Conference of Canadian Engineers on the International Rap 
ids Section of the St. Lawrence River. Report. (St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project.) 

1930 : 

March 29.—New York State Legislature created the St. Lawrence Power 
Development Commission. Directed the Governor to appoint a Commis- 
sion to study and develop plans for the development of St. Lawrence 
power. To report by January 15, 1981. An Advisory Board of Engineers 
Was appointed to assist. 

September 2.—United States Minister to Canada informed Canadian Govern- 
ment that the United States Government stood ready to proceed with the 
proposed development of the St. Lawrence seaway. Asked if Canada was 
will ng to discuss details. 

1931: 

January.—Visit of Canadian Prime Minister to Washington for informal 
discussions, 

January 15.—New York (State). St. Lawrence Power Development Com 
mission Report. Plans presented for power development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section by the State of New York 

January 23.—Joint Board of Engineers reconvened for study of Interna- 
tional Rapids Section. Agreed on two-stage development, with dam at 
Crysler Island. Estimated cost at $548,429,000. Final Report April 9, 
1952. Recommended a St. Lawrence International Rapids Commission to 
construct that portion 

April 27.—New York State Legislature enacted the Power Authority Act. 
Authorized full development of the International Rapids Section by the 
State of New York. This was the first power authority set up in the 
United States by any government. Directed the Power Authority to 
apply to Congress for legislation or take such other action it deemed 
necessary in furthering the objects of developing the St. Lawrence market- 
ing power at lowest possible cost to Consumers, and preserve the power 
resources of the State in this section of the river under the inalienable 
ownership of the people [Ch, 772. Laws of New York, 1931}. 

October 7.—Canadian reply to United States notes of September 2, 1930. 
Expressed willingness to discuss details but preferred diplomatic channels 
rather than an especially appointed commission. 

December 31.—Interim report by Power Authority of the State of New York. 

19382: 

April 9-—Final report: Joint Board of Engineers. Served as basis for 
negotiation of proposed treaty. 

April 9.-—Joint Board of Engineers on St. Lawrence Waterway Project 
United States and Canada), Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
treaty. Detailed estimates of Crysler Island two-stage project (Project 
C-217) Appendix I to the Report of the Joint Board of Engineers (re- 
convened) on the improvements of the International Rapids Section of 
the St. Lawrence River (Dept. of State Pub. No. 401). 
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1932—-Continued 

July 9.—Governor Roosevelt of New York, in a telegram to President Hoover, 
urged early agreement upon the question of allocation of the cost to be 
assumed by the State of New York in connection with the project. 

July 12.—Accord between the Dominion and Provincial Governments entered 
into. Provided for conduct of power development at International Rapids 
Section by Province of Ontario. 

July 18.—United States-Canada. Treaty signed at Washington. [U. S. 
Dept. of State Pub. No. 347, text, statements of Dept. of State, the Presi- 
dent, and report of Joint Board of Engineers of April 9, 1982] [Senate 
Executive Doc. C, 72d Cong.]. Two-dam system agreed upon, 27-foot chan- 
nel, and division of responsibilities outlined. 

August 6—Official opening of improved Welland Canal, 30 feet over the 
sills. First transit through new facilities June 15, 1981. Open to naviga- 
tion April 15, 1982. First built in 1829 with depth over sills of 8 feet. New 
locks, 1014 feet over sills built in 1840. In 1871 route changed, new locks 
built, 12 feet deep. April 16, IS87, opened as improved to 14 feet over sills. 

November 14-February 10, 1933.—United States Congress. Senate. Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. St. Lawrence Waterway. Hearings on 
Senate Resolution 278, to authorize the committee to make an investiga- 
tion and to hold hearings respecting matters touching the St. Lawrence 
Waterways Treaty (72d Cong., 2d sess.). 

1933 : 

January 13.—Exchange of notes, United States and Canada with respect to 
diversion of water from the St. Lawrence River by private interest. 

February 7.—Federal-State accord on the New York State Power Project 
referred to in then pending legislation. United States Engineers and New 
York State Power Authority). Agreement provided for the disposition of 
the power developed at the International Rapids Section by the State and 
reimbursement of a portion of the costs. 

February 15.—Report of the subcommittee to the full Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 

February 23.—Report of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Recom- 
mended approval of treaty subject to agreements and interpretations set 
forth in an exchange of notes with Canada dated January 138, 1983, re- 
specting private diversions of water on the St. Lawrence River (Walsh 
Amendment) [Senate Executive Report No. 1, 72d Cong., 2d sess.]. Vote 
of Committee was 15 to 5. Approved New York State-Engineers accord 
on power. 

April 3.—Power permit applications of June 19, July 8, 1920, January 7, 12, 
1921, and February 5, 1923 (Projects Nos. 823 and 151), rejected as not 
having been approved by International Joint Commission. This action was 
taken by the Federal Power Commission. 

April 20.—United States Congress. House. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. St. Lawrence River. Hearings * * * on House 
Joint Resolution 157, providing for the use of the water of the St. Law- 
rence River for generation of power by the State of New York in accord 
with the Treaty of July 18,1932. Report on * * * (H. Rept. No. 49, 
w5d Cong., Ist sess.). Contains minority report. 

April 26.—United States House of Representatives adopted House Joint 
Resolution 157 contirming accord recommended by United States Army 
Corps of Engineers and Power Authority of the State of New York. Had 
been favorably reported by the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

June 9—United States Senate voted against including House Joint Resolu- 
tion 157 [73d Con., Ist sess.} as an amendment to the National Recovery 
Bill. Vote was 59 to 20 against. Had passed the House (224 to 171) 
April 26, 1933. Would give New York State Power Authority-Corps of 
kingineers accord of February 7, 1933, the force of law. 

September 14.—President created an Interdepartmental Board on the Great 
lakes-St. Lawrence Project, Frank MeNinch, Chairman, to report upon 
the feasibility and probable benefits of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
development [included War Department, Commerce Department, Federal 

' Power Commission, and Power Authority of the State of New York]. 
90-4 : 

January 10.—President Roosevelt transmitted to the Congress the report of 
the Interdepartmental Board “St. Lawrence Water,” with a message 
urging ratification of the treaty [S. Doc. No, 110, 73d Cong., 2d sess. ]. 


1934 


1935 
Pr 
ne 

1936 


1938 


1936 


194( 
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1934—-Continued 

January 12 to February 10 and March 8—14.—Senate debate on treaty of 
July 18, 1932. 

March 14.—Ratification of treaty of July 18, 19382, defeated by roll-call vote 
46 ayes to 42 nays, 5 not voting (lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
approve). 

November.—Power Authority of the State of New York. Full report on the 
cost of distribution of electricity. 

New York State Legislature enacted a law authorizing municipalities to 
undertake the production and distribution of electricity if authorized by 
referendum vote of its citizens. 

National Resources Board Water Planning Committee. Report. Favored 
construction of St. Lawrence Project. 

1935: March 31.—Federal Power Commission. First Interim Report, National 
Power Survey. Urged construction of power phase of project because of the 
need for power in contiguous territory. 

1936 : 

February 25.—American Minister to Canada instructed to discuss with the 
Canadian Prime Minister the negotiation of a new and more compre- 
hensive treaty. Discussion followed in December 1936 at Ottawa, included 
the question of Niagara Falls redevelopment and beauty preservation of 
the Falls. 

March 11.—President Roosevelt message to Seaway and Power Conference 
in which he stressed the need for a new approach toward the treaty which 
would include full consideration of the problems of the Niagara River 
(Text in Fifth Annual Report of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York, 1985, pp. 99-102). 

March.—Formation of the Seaway Council to create interest in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence development and to support it with the active coopera- 
tion of the Power Authority of the State of New York 

December 1.—National Resources Committee. Report to the President. 
Would assign high priority to the project in a national public works 
program. 

December 4.—Discussions at Ottawa between United States and Canadian 
officials. 

1938 : 

Power Authority of the State of New York. A power plan for the State 

May 31.—-Text of a new treaty concerning the St. Lawrence Project sub- 
mitted to Canada by the United States 

{uwgust 18—Address by President Roosevelt at dedication of Thousand 
Islands Bridge. Stressed advantages and warned of dangers of delay 
(Public papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. VII, New 
York, 1941, p. 497). 

December 9.—President Roosevelt, in course of extemporaneous remarks to a 
committee of the National Seaway Council urged construction of the 
project (Public papers and addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. VII, 
New York, 1941, pp. 628-629). 

19389: 

Vay 16.— Power Authority of the State of New York. Report to the Governor 
and the legislature. Survey of electric-power supply and requirements in 
New York State. 

December 26.—Canadian note suggesting a meeting of representatives of the 
two countries for the purpose of clarifying a number of issues involved. 
United States agreed January 38, 1940 

1940: 

January.-—Engineering representatives of the two nations met to discuss the 
issues involved in the project. Discussions January 8-10 at Ottawa and 
January 22-24, 1940, at Washington. 

Mau.—"The St. Lawrence Seaway Project.” Report by Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board opposing its construction. (Authors: B. D. Tallamay 
and T. M. Sedweek. ) 

September.—Power Authority of the State of New York submitted a report 
of engineering work and other technical surveys on the project to be com 
pleted by the State, to the Secretary of State 

October 14.—Department of State announces United States and Canada had 
agreed to set up joint advisory and engineering committees to start 
preliminary work in the International Rapids Section 


96175—-52 2 


da ~ 
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1940—Continued 

October 15.—United States Department of State announces preliminary 19 
steps being taken by both governments in the International Rapids Section 
to obviate delay on entire project. Meanwhile United States agreed to 
additional diversions at Niagara and other places by Canada. 

October 17.—President Roosevelt directed Federal Power Commission and 
Corps of Engineers to make preliminary engineering surveys and investi- 
gations at the International Rapids Section [Exec. Order 8568, 5 F. R. 19 
4121]. Nominated members of a St. Lawrence Advisory Committee to 
advise the President and those agencies making the surveys. Allocated 
$1,000,000 of special defense funds for the purpose. 

October 17.—President of the United States. Message to Congress. Urged 
its construction because of its value to the national defense [H. Doc. No. 
978, 76th Cong., 3d sess. ]. 

October 23—Canada by Order in Council established a temporary Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committee to meet with the United States Ad- 
visory Committee, also a Board of Engineers to correspond to the United 
States Board created October 16, 1940. Joint Meeting with United States 
counterpart October 31, 1940, at Massena. 

Vovember 4.—United States Corps of Engineers open district office at 
Massena, New York, and began engineering surveys. 

Public Works Administration made funds ($1,550,000) available for engi- 
neering work. 


December 5 President Roosevelt addresses message to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway Defense Conference stressing defense needs for the 
seaway. [Text in Congressional Record, December 9, 1940, vol. S86, pt. 


IS; p. AGSOD, | 

December 20.—United States Department of Commerce. The St. Lawrence 

Survey. [In 7 parts.] N. R. Danielan, Director. 
1941: 

January 8.—Joint Report of the Temporary Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
Committee (Canada) and the Advisory Committee (United States). 
[Text: U. S. Department of State Bulletin, March 22, 1941, p. 317.] 

January 3.—Final repert of the Board of Engineers received at a joint 
meeting with the committees, 

January 22.—Second Joint Meeting of United States and Canadian engineers 
at Washington to consult and agree on essential physical features of the 19 
project works. 

Varch 19.—-United States and Canada signed at Ottawa an Executive Agree- 
ment, Subject to approval by concurrent legislation, providing for construc- 
tion of the works in the International Rapids Section and for completion 
of the navigation improvements in the other sections of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence System by 1948. Included many of the features of the 1932 
treaty [H. Doc. No. 153, 77th Cong., 1st sess. ]. 

Vareh 19.—Dominion of Canada and Province of Ontario signed collateral 
arrangement renewing 19832 accord. Ontario to operate Canadian share of 
power project and reimburse the Dominion Government by payment of 


hi re of « onstruction COSTS, 


an allocated s 


Varel 21.—FExecutive agreement submitted to the Congress by the President 19 
With message asking for approval [H. Doe. No. 153, 77th Cong., Ist sess. ]. 
May 21.—Axgreement was reached, subject to approval of Congress and the 


New York Legislature, on a formula of cost allocation derived from the 
1933 Federal-State accord establishing an allocation of $93,375,000 on cost 
to he assumed by the Power Authority of the State of New York and to be 
reimbursed to the Federal Government over a period of 50 years with 
interest from operation of the self-liquidating power project in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section. 

June 5.—Special message from President Roosevelt to the Congress urging 
approval of Executive Agreement [H. Doc. No. 245, 77th Cong., 1st sess. ]. 

June 17-August 6.—United States Congress. House. Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Hearings * * * on 19 
improvement of the seaway and power project [H. R. 4927, 77th Cong., 
Ist sess. ] 

Lugust 8.—House Committee on Rivers and Harbors approves the project 
by vote of 17 to 8S [H. R. 4927]. Ineludes approval of the Executive 
Agreement as Section 2, of the Rivers and Harbors Bill [H. R. 5993). 
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1941—Continued 

November 21.—House of Representatives. Report of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors on H. R. 5993. Recommended authorization of the 
seawey, pursuant to the Executive Agreement of March 19, 1941 (sec. 2 
of Rivers and Harbors Bill provided this) [H. Rept. No. 1451, 77th Cong., 
1st sess. ]}. 

1942: 

February 10.—President Roosevelt, letter to chairman, House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, urged construction of seaway, as being desirable 
for the transportation and production of war materials [Congressional 
Record, vol. 88, pt. 8, February 11, 1942, p. A494]. 

April 30.—Corps of Engineers. United States Army. St. Lawrence River 
Project. Final Report, 1942, St. Lawrence River Project. Kngineering 
report, the basis for the present project with slight alterations in 1946, 

October 9.—President Roosevelt at a press conference, indicated he had no 
immediate hope of action in constuction of the project due to shortage 
of steel and manpower 

July 11.—MacArthur Lock (the fifth United States lock at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.) opened. 31 feet over sill. First canal and lock was_ built 
by Northwest Fur Co., 1797-8. Destroyed, 1814.) 1855, Michigan State 
built two locks, 12-foot draft. Federal Government began improvements 
in 1871. By 1881 had improved channel to 16 feet and constructed a see 
ond route through the Weitzel Lock, 18 feet over the sill. Further channel 
improvements culminated on August 3, 1896, in opening of the Poe Lock, 
au single 21-foot deep lock, canal deepened to 25 feet. Canadian canal and 
lock completed in 1895 with 22-foot draft. Davis Lock (the third) com- 
pleted and opened October 21, 1914, 22-foot draft. Sabin Lock (fourth 
lock) opened September 18, 1919, 22-foot draft. State locks were de- 
stroyed by excavation for Poe Lock and the Weitzell Lock destroyed by 
excavation for MacArthur Locks Now are four American and one 
Canadian locks suitable for vessel drafts of 20 feet up-bound and 24 feet 
down-bound, 

September 28.—S. 1385 introduced and referred to Senate Committee on 
Commerce. Would affirm Executive Agreement of 1941 and authorize con- 
struction of project. 

1944: 

March %.—President Roosevelt, letter to Senator Aiken expressing approval 
of S. 1385, introduced September 28, 1943, by Senator Aiken. 
March 15-16—New York State Legislature passed concurrent 

favoring development of St. Lawrence power project. 

November 21-380.—Hearings on S. 1885 before Senate Committee on Com 
merce limited to whether the 1941 agreement with Canada should be rati- 
fied as a treaty. No report was made. 

December 11.—An amendment to the River and Harbor Bill was formally 
offered. Would authorize the St. Lawrence Project and approve the 1941 
agreement. (In substance the same as S. 1385.) This amendment 
defeated on December 12, 1944, in the Senate by a vote of 56 to 25. 

1945: 

January 6.—State of the Union message to Congress by President Roosevelt 
urged passage of Senate Joint Resolution 104. 

September 19 and 26.—Exchange of telegrams between Gov. 
Dewey and President Harry S. Truman. Both favored 
the project. 

September 19.—Report by the Attorney General on the Aluminum Industry 
recommends project [S. Doe. No. 4, 79th Cong., Ist sess. }. 

October 3.—Message to Congress by President Truman recommending ap- 
proval of the seaway [H. Doc. No. 302, 79th Cong., Ist sess. ]. 

December 19.—Subcommittee of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to 
hold bearings on Senate Joint Resolution 104 appointed 

1946 : 

District Engineer, Massena (N. Y.) District. United States Corps of Engi 
neers, “Addendum 1946 to Main Report of 1942.” Four-volume report, 
described planning done on project since 1942, revised cost estimates and 
a model study of the Galop Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. 

January 14.—President Truman. Budget message to Congress recommended 
construction of project. 
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1946— Continued 

February 15.—Power Authority of the State of New York and the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers reach accord on disposition of electric 
power to be generated at the International Rapids Section. 

February 18—March 9.—Hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 104 by sub- 
committee of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Would approve 
1941 agreement except for Articles VII and IX which would be subject 
of a treaty to be negotiated with Canada. The collection of tolls for self 
liquidation of the project would be authorized. Committee also excepted 
Article VIII (C) by vote of 12 to 7 on June 5, 1946 (the Lucas amend- 
ment). 

May 22.—Lucas Amendment approved by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Amendment calls for elimination of Article VIII (C) from 
the agreement, to be the subject of negotiation with Canada for a treaty. 

June 5.—Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations approved Senate Joint 
Resolution 104 retaining for the United States sole discretion on volume 
of Lake Michigan water to be diverted into Illinois Canal (Lucas amend- 
ment). Voted 14 to 8 to report favorably [S. Rept. 1499, 79th Cong., 1st 
sess., June 18, 1946]. Minority report included. 

1947 : 

April 24—Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs announced 
Canadian concurrence in principle to the seaway being made self-liquidat- 
ing through charging of tolls. 

May.—United States Federal Power Commission Power Market Survey for 
United States portion of the Barnhart Island Project, St. Lawrence River. 
(Bureau of Power.) 

May 9—Senate Joint Resolution 111. Introduced by Senator Vandenberg 
and 15 other Senators. Referred to Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Hearings before a subcommittee Mav 2S to June 20, 1947, confined 
to national defense and self-liquidating aspects. The resolution eliminates, 
for further treaty negotiations, sections VII, VIII (CC) and IX of the 
1941 agreement 

June 11.—President Truman addresses Canadian Parliament, calling at- 
tention to the project as being “economically sound and _ strategically 
important.” [Text in Department of State Bulletin, June 22, 1947, pp. 
1210-138. | 

July Hearing on House Joint Resolution 192 by House Committee on 
Public Works. Provided for approval of Executive Agreement of 1941 
but required President to obtain satisfactory assurance of Canadian agree- 
ment to self-liquidating principal by charging tolls. 

tugust to November.—United States Department of Commerce, Industry 
Report Domestic Transportation. An Economic Appraisal of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project. 

1948: 

January 7 Report of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Senate 
Joint Resolution 111 [S. Rept. No. 810, SOth Cong., 2d sess; part 2, 
Minority Report]. Report was favorable by a vote of 9 to 4. 

January 26—President of the United States. Letter to the President of the 
Senaie requesting early action on agreement with Canada respecting the 

Lawrence Seaway [H. Doc. No. 509, SOth Cong., 2d sess. | 


January 26 to February 27.—Intermittent Senate debate on Senate Joint 


Resolution 111 

February Motion to recommit Senate Joint Resolution 111 to the com- 
Inittee for further study. Motion approved February 27, 1948, by a 
vote of 57 ayes, 30 nays, and 9 not voting. 

ipril 20-29,.—Conferences in Washington of representatives of United States 
Section, International Joint Commission, Federal Power Commission, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, and Power Authority of the State of 
New York to discuss the latter’s plan of power development. 

July 16,.—Separate applications filed by Power Authority of the State of New 
York and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario for an Order 
of Approval from the International Joint Commission, under the soundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, of the project for development of power in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. 

July 16.—Power Authority of the State of New York applies for license for 
the American portion of a power development in the International Rapids 

Section, Canadian portion to be undertaken by the Hydro-Electric Power 
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1948—Continued 
Commission of Ontario. Application to the Federal Power Commission 
designated as Project No. 2000. 

August 23.—Public Power & Water Corp. (of New Jersey) applied for a 
license for a private development of the International Rapids Section of 
the St. Lawrence River. Essentially the same as that contained in 1942, 
report of the Corps of Engineers. [Conflicted with Project No. 2000. | 

October 4—-7.—Hearings before the Federal Power Commission on the request 
of the Power Authority of the State of New York for a license to construct 
and operate a power project in the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

October 7.—Federal Power Commission, Engineering Report on the St. 
Lawrence River International Rapids Section project proposed by the 
Power Authority of the State of New York (Project No. 2000). Presented 
by the Bureau of Power at hearings of the Commission, 

December.—Department of Commerce publication: “Potential Traffic on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

December 30.—Letter from Acting Chairman Harrington Wimberly, Federal 
Power Commission, to Senator Wiley, Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. (In reply to questions on construction of St. Lawrence Project 
power output and markets, power distribution and cost estimates. ) 

1949: 5 

January 4.—President of the United States. State of the Union Message, 
Recomended action be taken by Congress to approve the project, 

January 7.—President of the United States. Economic Report. Urged im- 
mediate construction of the project. 

January 28.—Prime Minister of Canada quoted as saying the value of the 
project was so great as to call for serious consideration by Canada of the 
possibility of development of the power phase by Canada. 

February 19.—Secretary of Defense Forrestal, in a letter to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate urged development of the project as an 
asset to the National defense. 

February 28.—\Letter to Senator Saltonstall by Nelson Lee Smith, Chair- 
man, Federal Power Commission. (Included data.on power supply and 
requirements and undeveloped water power. ) 

Varch 2.-—The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. Reports prepared 
by Government agencies for a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on questions raised during the debate on Senate Joint 
Resolurion 111 (79th Cong., 2d sess.). [Committee Print. ] 

March 7.-—Federal Power Commission Order dismissing petition for further 
proceedings on application of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York for a license for construction of a power project on the St. Lawrence 
River, International Rapids section [Project No. 2000, Order issued March 
8, 1949]. Decision on granting license held in abeyance pending recon- 
sideration of the project by Congress. 

April 19.-—Bill approved amending New York State Act of 1931. Liberalized 
requirements for firm contracts for disposal of power and construction of 
transmission lines by New York State Power Authority of power generated 
by any hydroelectric development of the St. Lawrence River by the State 
of New York. 

June.—General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport (Canada). 
Report, “The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway.” A summary 
engineering report. 

July 15.—-United States Department of Commerce. Report summarizing 
official data on plans for development of the St. Lawrence River for power 
and navigation. 

October 19.—Federal Power Commission. Staff report on redevelopment of 
Niagara Falls in New York State for hydroelectric power (dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1949). 

November 1.—Federal Power Commission. Order (made publie November 
3, 1949) resuming active consideration of the application of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York for a license on Project No. 2000. 
Placed on active docket. 

November 16.—Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, in address- 
ing the House of Commons (Canada) expressed concern of the Dominion 

of Canada over delays in action in Washington on the United States- 
Canadian Agreement of 1941. 
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1949— Continued 

December 19.—Federal Power Commission. Intermediate. Decision in pro- 
ceedings on the application of the Power Authority of the State of New 
York [Project No. 2000]. Recommended: (1) Application not be approved, 
(2) that the Federal Government develop the power resources. 

1950: 

January 8.—President of the United States. Budget message. Urged 
authorization of the project as urgently needed for access to Labrador 
iron ores, needed for defense. Recommended $6,000,000 appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1951 for preliminary work on the project. 

January 4.—President of the United States. State of the Union message. 
Urged St. Lawrence Seaway Project, among others, as needed for resource 
development and for power. 

January 6.—President of the United States. Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent. Urged early authorization of the project. 

February 9.—President of the United States. Later to the Vice President, 
urged approval of the seaway as part of the over-all development program 
for the Northeastern States. 

February 27.—Treaty signed at Washington between United States and 
Canada. Uses of the waters of the Niagara River. Ratified by the Senate, 
subject to a reservation, on August 9, 1950. Proclaimed October 10, 1950 
[Dept. of State, Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2130]. 

April 24 to May 10, 1950.—Hearings before the Committee on Public Works. 
House of Representatives on House Joint Resolution 271 [Sist Cong., 2d 
sess.]. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. Proponents only were heard. 

Vay 2.—President of the United States. Message transmitting the Niagara 
Falls treaty. Urged the seaway as needed for power and also as an addi- 
tional avenue of transportation. 

June 21.—Federal Power Commission. Heard oral argument on Project 
No. 2000 [New York State Power Authority ]. 

October 10.—United States and Canada join in requesting the International 
Joint Commission to investigate and report on remedial works called for 
by the Niavara Treaty of February 27, 1950. 

November 2/.—Canadian Minister of Transport suggested consideration be 
civen to an All-Canadian route should agreement not be reached with the 
United States. (Radio address. ) 

December 22.—United States Federal Power Commission denied application 
of New York State Power Authority for license to develop hydroelectric 
power on the St. Lawrence River. Recommended Federal construction 
of entire project and expressed doubt power would be as widely distrib- 
uted at is should he. Referred the question to Congress [Opinion No, 2038 

1951: 

January 9—Federal Power Commission denied application of Public Power 
and Water Corporation [Project No. 2006], 

January 12.—President of the United States. Economie Report of the Presi- 
dent. Recommended development of additional public power along the 
St. Lawrence River as part of the seaway and power project as quickiy 
as it (among others) can be built. 

January 15.—President of the United States. sudget message. Urged 
approval of the project without delay as being needed for defense. 

January 22.—New York State Power Authority requests rehearing of its 
application for permit to develop hydroelectric power on the St. Lawrence 
in cooperation with Province of Ontario. Petition denied by Federal Power 
Commission January 24, 1951 [Closed case of Project No. 2000.) 

February 12.—President of the United States. Economic R-port of the Presi- 
dent. Urged construction of the Seaway as needed for access to iron ore 
of Labrador and for a new source of power for industry in the Northeast. 

February 18.—Report. Reappraisal of the Importance of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project to the National Security (Nat. See. Resources 
Board Doc. 123/1). 

February 20-April 25.—Wearings hefore the House Public Works Committee 
on Honse Joint Resolution 3 and others (82d Cong.) to authorize construc- 
tion of the Seaway 
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TEXT OF AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA PERTAINING 
TO THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


The President of the United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland and the British dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, in respect of Canada, have decided to conclude an Agreement in relation 
te the utilization of the water in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and to 
that and have named as their respective plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: 

JAY PIERREPONT MOFFAT, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Canada ; 
ApoLtpH AvGustTUs BERLE, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of State; 
LELAND OLDs, 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission ; 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, for Canada: 

The Right Honourable W. L. MACKENZIE KING, 

Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council and Secretary of State 
for External Affairs ; 

The Honourable CLARENCE LD. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply; 

JOHN E. Reap, 
Legal Adviser, Department of External Affairs ; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full powers found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following Articles. 


PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 


For the purposes of the present Agreement, unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the expression : 

(a) “Joint Board of Engineers’ means the board appointed pursnant to an 
agreement between the Governments following the recommendation of the Inter 
national Joint Commission, dated December 19, 1921; 

(b) ‘Great Lakes System” means Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron (including 
Georgian Bay), Erie and Ontario, and the connecting waters, including Lake 
St. Clair; 

(c) “St. Lawrence River” includes the river channels and the lakes forming 
parts of the river channels from the outlet of Lake Ontario to the sea: 

(d) “International Section” means that part of the St. Lawrence River 
through which the international boundary line runs: 

(e) “Canadian Section’ means that part of the St. Lawrence River which 
lies wholly within Canada and which extends from the easterly limit of the 
International Section to Montreal Harbour : 

(f) “International Rapids Sections” means that part of the International 
Section which extends from Chimney Point to the village of St. Regis: 

(79) “Governments” means the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Canada; 

(h) “countries” means the United States of America and Canada: 

(i) “Special International Niagara Board” means the board annointed by the 
Governments in 1926 to ascertain and recommend ways and means to preserve the 
scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls; 

(j) “deep waterway” means adequate provision for navigation requiring a 
controlling channel depth of 27 feet with a depth of 30 feet over lock sills, from 
the head of the Great Lakes to Montreal Harbour via the Great Lakes System 
and St. Lawrence River, in general accordance with the specifications set forth 
in the Report of the Joint Board of Engineers, dated November 16, 1926. 


ARTICLE I 


1. The Governments agree to establish and maintain a Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin Commission, hereinafter referred to as the Commission, consisting 
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of not more than ten members of whom an equal number shall be appointed by 
each Government. The duties of the Commission shall be: 

(a) to prepare and to recommend plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of works in the International Rapids Section in accordance with 
and containing the features described in the Annex attached to and made 
part of this Agreement, with such modifications as may be agreed upon by 
the Governments ; 

(b) upen approval of the plans and specifications by the Governments, 
to prepare a schedule allocating the construction of the works in the Interna- 
tional Rapids Section on such a basis that each Government shall construct 
the works within its own territory or an equivalent proportion of the works 
so approved ; 

(c) to approve all contracts entered into on behalf of either Government 
for the works in the International Rapids Section ; 

(d) to supervise the construction of the works and to submit reports to 
the Governments from time to time, and at least once each calendar year, 
on the progress of the works ; 

(ec) upon satisfactory completion of the works, to certify to the Govern- 
ments that they meet the plans and specifications drawn up by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Governments ; 

(f) to perform the other duties assigned to it in this Agreement. 

2. The Commission shall have the authority to employ such person and to 
make such expenditures as may be necessary to carry out the duties set forth in 
this Agreement. It shall have the authority to avail itself of the services of such 
governmental agencies, officers, and employees of either country as may be made 
available. The remuneration, general expenses and all other expenses of its 
members shall be regulated and paid by their respective Governments; and the 
other expenses of the Commission, except as provided for under Article IIT, 
paragraph (0%) of this Agreement, shall be borne by the Governments in equal 
moieties. 

3. The Governments agree to permit the entry into their respective countries, 
within areas immediately adjacent to the Niagara River and the International 

ction to be delimited by exchange of notes, of personnel employed by the Com- 
mission or employed in the construction of the works, and to exempt such per- 
sonnel from the operation of their immigration laws and regulations within the 
areas so delimited. In the event that the Commission, pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph 1 (») of this Article, allocates to either of the Governments the 
construction of works, any part of which is within the territory of the other 
Government, the latter Government shall make provision for the according, 
within the area in which such a part is situated, of such exemption from customs, 
excise and other imposts, federal, state and provincial, as may be reasonably 
practicable for the sre and economical prosecution of the work. Regula- 
tions providing for such exemptions may be settled by the Governments by ex- 
change of notes 

4. The Governments shall, by exchange of notes, prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of the Commission. They may by the same means extend 
or abridge its powers and duties: and reduce or after reduction increase the 
number of members (provided that there must always be an equal number ap- 
pointed by each Government and that the total number of members shall at no 
time exceed ten): and, upon completion of its duties, the Governments may 
Terminate its existence, 


ARTICLE IT 


The Government of Canada agrees: 

(@) in accordance with the plans and specifications prepared by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Governments, to construct the works in the Interna- 
tional Ranids Section allocated to Canada by the Commission: and to operate 
and maintain or arrange for the @peration and maintenance of the works situated 
in the territory of Canada: 

(hb) to complete, not later than December 51, 1948, the essential Canadian 
links in the deep waterway, including the necess; iry deepening of the new Welland 
Ship Canal and the construction of canals and other works to provide the neces- 
sary depth in the Canadian Section of the St. Lawrence River: provided that, if 
ae continnan¢e of war conditions or the requirements of defense justify a modi- 
fication of the period within which such works shall be completed, the Govern- 
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ments may, by exchange of notes, arrange to defer or expedite their completion as 
circumstances may require. 


ARTICLE III 


The Government of the United States of America agrees: 

(a) in accordance with the plans and specifications prepared by the Commis- 
sion and approved by the Governments, to construct the works in the Interna- 
tiona| Rapids Section allocated to the United States of America by the Commis- 
sion; and to operate and maintain or arrange for the operation and maintenance 
of the works situated in the territory of the United States of America ; 

(b) to provide, as required by the progress of the works, funds for the con- 
struction, including design and supervision, of all works in the International 
Rapids Section except (1) machinery and equipment for the development of 
power, and (2) works required for rehabilitation on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary ; 

(c) not later than the date of completion of the essential Canadian links in 
the deep waterway, to complete the works allocated to it in the International 
Rapids Section and the works in the Great Lakes System above Lake Erie re- 
quired to create essential links in the deep waterway. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Governments agree that: 

(a) they may, in their respective territories, in conformity with the general 
plans for the project in the International Rapids Section, install or arrange for 
the installation of such machinery and equipment as may be desired for the 
development of power and at such time or times as may be most suitable in 
terms of their respective power requirements ; 

(b) in view of the need for co-ordination -of the plans and specifications pre- 
pared by the Commission for general works in the International Rapids Section 
with plans for the development of power in the respective countries, the Com- 
mission may arrange for engineering services with any agency in either country 
which may be authorized to develop power in the International Rapids Section ; 

(c) except as modified by the proviisons of Article VIII, paragraph (b) of this 
Agreement, each country shall be entitled to utilize one-half of the water avail- 
able for power purposes in the International Rapids Section ; 

(@) during the construction and upon the completion of the works provided for 
in the International Rapids Section, the flow of water out of Lake Ontario into 
the St. Lawrence River shall be controlled and the flow of water through the 
International Section shall be regulated so that the navigable depths of water 
for shipping in the harbour of Montreal and throughout the navigable channel 
of the St. Lawrence River below Montreal, as such depths now exist or may 
hereafter be increased by dredging or other harbour or channel improvements, 
shall not be injuriously affected by the construction or operation of such works, 
and the power developments in the Canadian Section of the St. Lawrence River 
shall not be adversely affected ; 

(e) upon the completion of the works provided for in the International Rapids 
Section, the power works shall be operated, initially, with the water level at the 
power houses held at a maximum elevation 258.0, sea level datum as defined in 
the Report of the Joint Board of Engineers, for a test period of ten vears or such 
shorter period as may be approved by any board or authority designated or 
established under the provisions of paragraph (f) of this Article; and, in the 
event that such board or authority considers that operation with the water level 
at the power houses held to a maximum elevation exceeding 238.0 would be prac- 


ticable and could be made effective within the limitations prescribed by para- 
graphs (¢c) and (d) of this Article, the Governments may, by exchange of notes, 
authorize operation, subject to the provisions of this Article, and for such times 
and subject to such terms as may be prescribed in the notes, at a maximum 
elevation exceeding 238.0; 

(f) the Governments may, by exchange of notes, make provision for giving 
effect to paragraphs (¢c), (d) and (e) of this Article; 

(7) during the construction of the works provided for in the International 
Rapids Section, facilities for 14 ft. navigation in that Section shall be main 
tained. 
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ARTICLE V 


The Governments agree that nothing done under the authority of this Agree- 
ment shall confer upon either of them proprietary rights, or legislative, adminis- 
trative, or other jurisdiction, in the territory of the other, and that the works 
constructed under the provisions of this Agreement shall constitute a part of 
the territory of the country in which they are situated. 


ARTICLE VI 


The Governments agree that either of them may proceed at any time to con- 
struct, within its own territory and at its own cost, alternative canal and chan- 
nel facilities for navigation in the International Section or in waters connecting 
the Great Lakes, and to utilize the water necessary for the operation of such 
facilities. 


ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the rights of navigation accorded 
under the provisions of existing treaties between the United States of America 
and His Majesty shall be maintained notwithstanding the provisions for termi- 
nation contained in any of such treaties, and declare that these treaties confer 
upon the citizens or subjects and upon the ships, vessels and boats of each High 
Contracting Party, rights of navigation in the St. Lawrence River, and the 
Great Lakes System, including the canals now existing or which may hereafter 
be constructed. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The Governments, recognizing their common interest in the preservation of 
the levels of the Great Lakes System, agree that: 

(a) each Government in its own territory shall measure the quantities of 
water which at any point are diverted from or added to the Great Lakes System, 
and shall place such measurements on record with the other Government semi- 
annually ; 

(b) in the event of diversions being made into the Great Lakes System from 
other watersheds lying wholly within the borders of either country, the exclusive 
rights to the use of waters which are determined by the Governments to be equiv- 
alent in quantity to any waters so diverted shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article IV, paragraph (c) of this Agreement, be vested in the country diverting 
such waters, and the quantity of water so diverted shall be at all times avail- 
able to that country for use for power below the point of entry, so long as it con- 
stitutes a part of boundary waters; 

(c) if any diversion of water from the Great Lakes System or the Interna- 
tional Section, other or greater in amount than diversions permitted in either 
of the countries on January 1, 1940, is authorized, the Government of such coun- 
try agrees to give immediate consideration to any representations respecting the 
matter which the other Government may make; if it is impossible otherwise to 
reach a satisfactory settlement, the Government of the country in which the 
diversion of water has been authorized agrees, on the request of the other Gov- 
ernment, to submit the matter to an arbitral tribunal which shall be empowered 
to direct such compensatory or remedial measures as it may deem just and 
equitable; the arbitral tribunal shall consist of three members, one to be ap- 
pointed by each of the Governments, and the third, who will be the chairman, to 
be selected by the Governments ; 

(d) the Commission shall report upon the desirability of works for ecompen- 
Sation and regulation im the Great Lakes System, and, upon the approval by 
the Governments of any such works, shall prepare plants and specifications for 
their construction and recommend to the Governments an equitable allocation 
of their cost; the Governments shall make arrangements by exchange of notes 
for the construction of such works as they may agree upon. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Governments, recognizing their primary obligation to preserve and en- 
hance the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls and River, and consistent with that 
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obligation, their common interest in providing for the most beneficial use of 
the waters of that River, as envisaged in the Final Report of the Special Inter- 
national Niagara Board, agree that: 

(a) the Commission shall prepare and submit to the Governments plans and 
specifications for works in the Niagara River designed to distribute and control 
the waters thereof, to prevent erosion and to ensure at all seasons unbroken 
crest lines on both the American Falls and the Canadian Falls and to preserve 
and enhance their scenic beauty, taking into account the recommendations of 
the Special International Niagara Board; the Governments may make arrange- 
ments by exchange of notes for the construction of such works in the Niagara 
River as they may agree upon, including provision for temporary diversions of 
the waters of the Niagara River for the purpose of facilitating construction of 
the works; the cost of such works in the Niagara River shall be borne by the 
Governments in equal moieties ; 

(b) upon the completion of the works authorized in this Article, diversions 
of the waters of the Niagara River above the Falls from the natural course and 
stream thereof additional to the amounts specified in Article 5 of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 may be authorized and permitted by the Government to 
the extent and in the manner hereinafter provided : 

(1) the United States may authorize and permit additional diversion 
within the State of New York of the waters of the River above the Falls 
for power purpores, in excess of the amount specified in Article 5 of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, not to exceed in the aggregate a daily 
diversion at the rate of five thousand cubic feet of water per second: 

(2) Canada may authorize and permit additional diversion within the 
Province of Ontario of the waters of the River above the Falls for power 
purposes, in excess of the amount specified in Article 5 of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, not to exceed in the aggregate a daily diversion 
at the rate of five thousand cubic feet of water per second: 

(c) upon completion of the works authorized in this Article, the Commission 
shall proceed immediately to test such works under a wide range of conditions, 
and to report and certify to the Governments the effect of such works, and to 
make recommendations respecting diversions of water from Lake Erie and 
the Niagara River, with particular reference to (1) the perpetual preservation 
of the scenic beauty of the Falls and Rapids, (2) the requirements of navigation 
in the Great Lakes System, and (3) the efficient utilization and equitable appor- 
tionment of such waters as may be available for power purposes; on the basis 
of the Commission’s reports and recommendations, the Governments may by 
exchange of notes and concurrent legislation determine the methods by which 
these purposes may be attained. 


ARTICLE X 


The Governments agree that: 

(a) each Government undertakes to make provision for the disposition of 
claims and for the satisfaction of any valid claims arising out of damage or 
injury to persons or property occurring in the territory of the other in the 
course of and in connection with construction by such Government of any of 
the works authorized or provided for by this Agreement: 

(b) each Government is hereby released from responsibility for any damage 
or injury to persons or property in the territory of the other which may be 
caused by any action authorized or provided for by this agreement, other than 
damage or injury covered by the provisions of paragraph (a) of this Article: 

(c) each Government will assume the responsibility for and the expense in- 
volved in the acquisition of any lands or interests in land of its own territory 
which may be necessary to give effect to the provisions of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE XI 


This Agreement shall be subject to approval by the Congress of the United 
States of America and the Parliament of Canada. Following such approval it 
shall be proclaimed by the President of the United States of America and ratified 
by His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect of Canada. It shall enter into 
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force on the day of the exchange of the instrument of ratification and a copy 
of the proclamation, which shall take place at Washington. 
In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this Agreement 
in duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 
Done at Ottawa, the nineteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-one. 
{[SseEAL] JAY PIERREPONT MOFFAT 
[SEAL] Apour A. BERLE JR. 
[SEAL] LE&ELAND OLDS 
[SEAL] W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
[SEAL] C. D. Howe 
[SEAL] JoHN E. Reap 


ANNEX 
CONTROLLED SINGLE STAGE PROJECT (258-242) 
FOR WORKS IN THE INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION 
(See Article 1, Paragraph 1 (a)) 


The main features of the Controlled Single Stage Project (238-242), de- 
scribed in detail with cost estimates in the report of the Temporary Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin Committees dated January 3, 1941, are as follows: 

(1) A control dam in the vicinity of Lroquois Point. 

(2) A dam in the Long Sault Rapids at the head of Barnhart Island and 
two power houses, one on either side of the international boundary, at 
the foot of Barnhart Island. 

(3) A side canal, with one lock on the United States mainland to earry 
navigation around the control dam and a side canal, with one guard 
gate and two locks, on the United States mainland south of Barn- 
hart Island to carry navigation from above the main Long Sault Dam 
to the river south of Cornwall Island. All locks to provide 30 ft. 
depth of water on the mitre sills and to be of the general dimensions 
of those of the Welland Ship Canal. <All navigation channels to be 
excavated to 27 ft. depth. 

(4) Dykes, where necessary, on the United States and Canadian sides of 
the international boundary, to retain the pool level above the Long 
Sault Dam 

(5) Channel enlargement from the head of Galop Island to below Lotus 
Island designed to give a maXimum velocity in the navigation chan- 
nel south of Galop Island not exceeding four feet per second at any 
time 

(6) Channel enlargement between Lotus Island and the control dam and 
from above Point Three Points to below Ogden Island designed to 
give 4 maximum mean velocity in any cross-section not exceeding two 
and one-quarter feet per second with the flow and at the stage to be 
permitted on the ist of January of any year, under regulation of 
uutflow and levels of Lake Ontario. 

(7) The necessary railroad and highway modifications on either side of 
the international boundary. 

(8) The necessary works to permit the continuance of 14 ft. navigation on 
the Canadian side around the control dam and from the pool above 
the Long Sault Dam to connect with the existing Cornwall Canal. 

(9) The rehabilitation of the towns of Iroquois and Morrisburg, Ontario, 


1 the works in the pool helow the control dam shall be designed to provide 
for the full Lake Ontario level but initially the pool shall be operated at maxi- 
mum elevation 238.0. 


] 
i 


[S. J. Res. 27, 82d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, as provided by article XIII of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, 
the agreement made by and between the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, dated March 19, 1941, published in House Document Numbered 153, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, is hereby approved, with the exception of 
article VII, article VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX thereof, and the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to fulfill the undertakings made on behalf 
of the United States in said agreement, with the exception of article VII, article 
VIII, paragraph (c), and article IX, upon the receipt by him of satisfactory 
evidence of the approval of said agreement with the exceptions provided above, 
by reciprocal or concurrent legislation of Canada: Provided, That the President, 
before said agreement enters into force, obtains satisfactory assurances, by ex- 
change of notes or otherwise, that the Government of Canada agrees to the 
principle of making the new deep-water navigation works on the Saint Lawrence 
River herein authorized self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls, this prin- 
ciple to be implemented through the conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to 
both Governments pursuant to section 3 of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that it would be desirable for the 
President to negotiate with Canada a treaty with reference to the matters pro- 
vided for in article VII of the agreement of March 19, 1941, including provisions 
with respect to the perpetual navigation rights on the Great Lakes, on the con- 
necting channels and canals and in the wholly Canadian sections of the Saint 
Lawrence River; and to submit such treaty for the advice and consent of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) During the period of construction the President is authorized and 
directed to negotiate a further agreement with the Government of Canada, 
under the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, detining the rates 
of charges or tolls to be levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the new 
deep-water navigation facilities on the Saint Lawrence River, authorized in this 
joint resolution: Provided, That (1) the total charges shall be fair and equitable 
and shall give due consideration to encouragement of increased utilization of 
the navigation facilities, and to the special character of bulk agricultural, 
mineral, and other raw materials; (2) that tolls shall vary for ships in ballast 
and according to the character of cargo with the view that each classification 
of cargo will so far as practicable derive relative benefits from the use of these 
facilities; (8) that in no event shall the total charges exceed the equivalent 
of $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo, and may be less, depending on character 
of laden cargo; (4) that tolls shall apply only on traffic utilizing the new deep- 
water navigation works on the Saint Lawrence River, with such exception of 
local or way or Government traffic as may be agreed upon by the two countries: 
Provided further, That such agreement shall become effective only after approval 
by the Congress of the United States and the Parliament of Canada. 

(b) The President may, at his discretion, appoint a Saint Lawrence Advisory 
Commission, to cooperate with similar representatives of the Government of 
Canada, for the purpose of studying and, after public hearings, making recom- 
mendations to their respective Governments on the administrative, technical, 
and economic aspects of a toll system on the proposed twenty-seven-foot Saint 
Lawrence canals, as a basis for the agreement on tolls proposed in this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be required to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolution and to enable the United States 
to carry out the undertakings hereby authorized. 

(b) Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, no amendment of the 
agreement, and no exchange of notes under article I, section 4, thereof, shall 
impose additional financial or other obligations on the United States. 

Sec. 5. The President is hereby authorized and directed to negotiate an 
arrangement with the government of the State of New York for the transfer 
to the appropriate agency of that State of the power facilities on the United 
States side of the International Rapids constructed pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution, the cost to be determined in accordance with the method of allocation 
included in the joint recommendation of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, and the Power Authority of the State of New York, dated February 7, 
1933, presented at public hearings of the Committee on Foreign Relations Feb- 
ruary 10, 1933, Seventy-second Congress, second session: Provided, That such 
arrangement is consistent with the laws of the United States and protects the 
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interests of the United States and of other States, including appropriate provision 
for making available a fair share of the power generated by the facilities herein 
autnorized to New England States within economic transmission distance of 
the aroresaid facilities: And provided further, That such arrangement will be 
effective only after approval by the Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 


[S. J. Res. 111, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Approving the agreement between the United States and Canada, 
relating to the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin 
for national security and continental defense of the United States of American and Can- 
ada; providing for making the Saint Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating ; and for other 


purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, as provided by article XIII of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, 
the agreement made by and between the Governments of the United States and 
Canada, dated March 19, 1941, published in House Document Numbered 153, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, is hereby approved, and the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to fulfill the undertakings made on behalf 
of the United States in said agreement: Provided, That the Canadian Govern- 
ment, in approving the agreement according to the procedure specified in article 
XI, concurs in the following: 

(a) To delete article VII; article VIII paragraph (c); and article IX. 

(b) To charge tolls, jointly with the United States, on traffic passing through 
the new deep navigation works in the Saint Lawrence River, to the end that such 
works will be self-supporting and self-liquidating, in accordance with principles 
enumerated in section 2 of this resolution. 

(c) To exchange with the United States detailed data on the costs of con- 
struction of the proposed works on the Saint Lawrence River, and reports of 
progress of construction of such works. 

SEc. 2. The President is authorized and directed to negotfate a further agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada, under the provisions of article I of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, defining the rates of charges or tolls to be 
levied on cargoes and passenger traffic using the new deep-water navigation 
facilities on the Saint Lawrence River, authorized in this joint resolution, which 
agreement shall take into account the following principles: (1) That the toll 
charges shall be fair and equitable and shall give due consideration to encourage- 
ment of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, and to the special 
character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw materials; (2) that 
tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character of cargo with 
the view that each classification of cargo will so far as practicable derive relative 
benefits from the use of these facilities: (8) that in no event shall the toll 
charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo, and may be 
less, depending on character of cargo; (4) that tolls shall apply only on traffic 
utilizing the new deep-water navigation works on the Saint Lawrence River 
with such exception of local or way or Government traffic as may be agreed upon 
by the two countries: (5) that tolls or charges shall be sufficient in amount 
over reasonable periods of time, and shall be divided between the Governments, 
in proportion to the amount required to repay to each Government (a) its 
expense of operating the new deep-water navigation works in the Saint Lawrence 
River, (b) amortization over a fifty-vear period of its investment therein, (c) 
interest on the unamortized balance of such investments at the rate of 2% 
per centum per annum (each such investment being determined initially to 
be the aggregate expenditure by such Government for all new facilities in the 
Saint Lawrence River, less the sum of (i) one-half of total expenditures of 
both Governments applicable primarily to power facilities and (ii) one-fourth 
of the total expenditures of both Government applicable both to navigation and 
power facilities); (6) that such agreement will be made expressly subject to 
review and revision at successive five-year intervals: (7) that appropriate 
adjustment will be made for differences in the value of the currencies of the 
Governments from time to time; (8) that the tolls or charges provided by such 
agreement shall be the sole tolls or charges imposed by either Government for 
the use of such new deep-water navigation works: Provided, That such agree- 
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ment shall become effective only after approval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada. 

Sec. 3. The five United States members of the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence 
Basin Commission, provided for in article I of the agreement herein approved 
for the purpose of supervising the construction of the works in the international 
section of the river, shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, not more than three being members of any one 
political party. 

Sec. 4. The portion of the works allocated for construction by the United 
States under the agreement herein approved shall be constructed under the direec- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army, by the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, subject to the conditions stated in said agreement, and the Secretary of 
the Army shall operate and maintain the works in United State territory until 
further determination of their disposition by the Congress. The Secretary 
of the Army shall act as the fiscal agent of the United States in carrying out 
the obligations assumed under the agreement herein approved, and shall main- 
tain detailed accounts of capital costs, annual interest charges (at 214 per centum 
per annum), amortization charges, operating and maintenance expenses, and 
revenues of the United States portion of the works. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established, in the Department of the Treasury, a 
special fund to be Known as the “Saint Lawrence Fund,” to be available as here- 
after provided, only for carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution and 
the undertakings hereby authorized. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to credit to the Saint Law 
rence Fund from the proceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, such sums as are required to carry out 
the construction provided by this joint resolution and the undertakings hereby 
authorized, 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance from the Saint 
Lawrence Fund, from time to time, as required for the construction hereby 
authorized, as determined and directed by the Secretary of the Army, the amounts 
required to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution and the undertakings 
of the United States hereby authorized, in accordance with estimates presented 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall charge the Saint Lawrence Fund, as 
of June 30 in each year, with such amount as may be necessary for the payment 
of interest on advances made under subsection (c) of this section, accrued 
during the year upon the amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid, at a rate 
based on the current average rate on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States at the beginning of each year: Provided, however, That if the 
Saint Lawrence Fund is insufficient to meet the payment of interest, the Secre 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, defer any part of such payment, and 
the amount so deferred shall bear interest at the rate above described until paid. 

(e) All revenues from or in respect of the works constructed pursuant to the 
provisions of this joint resolution, or any agreements under it, shall be paid into 
and all expenditures for operation and maintenance of such works shall be paid 
out of the Saint Lawrence Fund at the direction of the Secretary of the Army 
upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

(f) The Secretary of the Army shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money in the Fund in excess of 
the amount necessary for construction, operation, and maintenance, and payment 
of interest. Upon receipt of each such certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to charge the Fund with the amount so certified as 
repayment of the advances made under subsection (¢c), which amount shall be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

(g) Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, no amendment of the 
agreement, and no exchange of notes under article I. section 4, thereof, shall 
impose additional financial or other obligations on the United States. 


The Cuarrman. In view of the time limitation which the committee 
has agreed to and the large number of witnesses to be heard, I hope the 
members of the committee will be as brief as possible in their ques- 
tioning. 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Senator Tobey. 
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Senator Torry. I wish to take exception to one comment you made 
when you called the resolution the “Green-Langer resolution.” 

I speak for Senator Langer; he would not like ‘that adjective before 
his name—*Green-Langer. ” "He has to campaign for election, and 
I think you should put ‘that the other w ay around, There is nothing 

“oreen” about Bill Langer. 

The Cuairman. I said nothing about that. 

Senator Toney. You called it “the “Green- Langer” amendment. I 
know what you meant, but his constituents might not. 

The Cuamman. The Green resolution is certainly earlier than the 
other resolution. 

The objection of the Senator will be noted in the record. 

Senator Tosry. You might just put in an asterisk following it— 
“This is no reflection on Bill Langer.” 


REQUESTS TO TESTIFY 


The Cratrman. Now, I want to tell you we have a long lot of wit- 
nesses here. Requests to testify for the seaway, 26: requests to testify 
against the seaway, 72; re quests to postpone heari ings until opposition 
testimony can be prepared, 18; requests to oppose hearing without 
asking to testify, 55; requests to testify or file statements in opposi- 
tion, 281; requests to file statements in opposition, 179; other tele- 
grams against the seaway, 1,214; total for, 23; total against, 1,819. 

Senator Torry. That is organized propaganda. 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t got the recognition of the Chair now. 
I want to treat the Senator fairly, but he is not running this com- 
mittee, 

Senator Tosry. I do not want to. 

The CuatmrMan. You are trying to. 

Senator Torry. I am not, either. 

The CHatrMan. You just get the recognition of the Chair when 
you want to talk. 

Senator Toney. I was calling it by its true name—organized prop- 
aganda. 

The CHarrman. You helped organize the propaganda. 

Senator Tosry. I did not. 

The CuatrMan. You address the Chair when you want to speak. 

Senator Tosry. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 

Senator Tosry. There is no one in the Congress more full of ex- 
uberance or spirit, or who breaks in oftener, than Tom Connally of 
Texas, very cleverly and ably. I hope he forgives one of his associates 
for doing likewise. 

The CuarrMan. I did not know you were a disciple. 

All right, the first witness. 

Come around, Mr. Small. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN D. SMALL, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MUNITIONS BOARD 


Mr. SMati. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. Because of the short 
time available to us and because I have been asked to submit a number 
of statements to give the viewpoint of the administration—— 

The Cuatrman. Do you speak for the administration ? 
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Mr. Smauu. I have been asked to submit 

The CHarman. Are you here representing the administration ? 

Mr. Smay. I am here representing the Department of Defense, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. All right. That is something. 

Mr. Smauu, I have been asked to submit various statements with 
your permission. As I come to them, I will ask your permission 
“pecific ally on each one. 

The CratmMan, They are not appearing here; those are statements 
of people who are not appearing here / 

Mr. Smautn. Who are not appearing because of the shortness of 
time; yes, sir. 

The CuarkMan. They are not appearing anyway, regardless of the 


shortness of time or the length of time. They simply want to file their 
statements; is that right ? 


Mr. SMALL. That is right. 

The Cuamman, All right, go ahead. I thought we would rather 
hear you and then 1 file the statements. 

Mr. Smatn. These are the things I would like to read, with your 
permission. ‘They are very short. One is a letter from Secretary 
Foster, the Acting Secretary of Defense. 

The Cratrman. I know all about Mr. Foster. 

Mr. SmMauu. May I read the letter from him, sir? 

Phe CuatrMan, You may read it. 





READING LETTER OF WILLIAM C. FOSTER 
Mr.Smaun. Allright. The letter is dated February 25, 1952: 


DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: The Department of Defense, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, supports the resolution now before your committee which would 
approve the agreement between the United States and Canada with respect to 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. In recommending its adoption, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would like to point out the following important advantages to 
the national defense that this project offers. 

First, the seaway, when completed, will increase the flow of high-grade iron ore 
for the production of steel for munitions, and other purposes, from the Labrador- 
Quebec area which is how being developed. Unless the seaway is built, obtain- 
ing ore from this new source will present serious problems of transportation, in- 
cluding inland transportation and the hazards of wartime sea transportation. 
On the other hand, the accessibility of the Labrador-Quebee area made possible 
by the seaway would supplement our present source to augment the greatly 
diminished reserves of open-pit ore from present sources. 

Secondly, the power project to be constructed in connection with the seaway 
will provide additional sources of necessary cheap power in a region whose in- 
dustrial potential is vital to our mobilization program. 

Thirdly, the seaway will facilitate the transportation of munitions to oversea 
hases. For example, it would shorten by 1,000 miles the open-sea route to the 
British Isles. 

Fourthly, the seaway will provide access to additional shipbuilding and ship- 
repair facilities which are always very necessary in time of war for our su- 
premacy on the high seas, 

Since the seaway project is most important to our national security, I consider 
participation by our Government in the management of the seaway to be of 
the utmost importance. Only by having an equal voice in the planning, building, 
and operation of the seaway project can we insure that we will maintain in our 
own hands some measure of control over the development of this important 
natural resource. I urge the committee that the project be approved in order 
that its timely construction may be soon achieved through the mutual efforts of 
Canada and the United States. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 
icting Secretary of Defense. 
96175—52——_3 
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The Cuamman. Is that the same Mr. Foster that ran the ECA 
overseas ¢ 

Mr. Sma. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And is he now in the Defense administration 4 

Mr. Smauu. He is Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. I know about it. Does he say anything about what 
the railroad is going to cost that they have to build to Labrador to 
get this iron ore? 

Mr. Smauu. He does not mention that in the letter. 

The Cuarrman. He does not point that out ¢ 

Mr. Sma. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. Does he say anything about the canal being frozen 
up 5 months of the year? 

Mr. Smauu. That will be in the record. 

The Cuairman. I am asking you: Did he say anything about it? 

Mr. Smauu. Not in his letter; no, sir. 

The CHarrman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Smautu. You are familiar, I think, Mr. Chairman, with the 
correspondence between Senator Aiken and Gen. Omar Bradley. I 
have a copy of the letter which General Bradley wrote to Senator 
Aiken which, with your permission, I would like to read into the 
record, 

The CuarrMan. Put it in. 

You want to read it? I thought you said these were short. That 
first one was not very short. 

Mr. Sma. It is two pages. 

The Cuairman. Are you going to take up your time reading them, 
or do you want to print them in the record ? 

Mr. Smatu. With your permission, I prefer to read this, if you do 
not mind. 

The CHamman. Your time is limited, Mr. Small, but go ahead 
and read it. 


GENERAL BRADLEY'S LETTER TO SENATOR AIKEN 


Mr. Smati. The letter is dated February 8, 1952, to the Honorable 
Geoge D. Aiken, United States Senate: 


DEAR SENATER AIKEN: JI have read your recent letter and the enclosed material 
concerning the St. Lawrence seaway and power project with a great deal of in- 
terest. I welcome the opportunity to give you the reasons I feel the comple- 
tion of the project continues to be important to our national defense. Some 
of these have previously been presented to Congress. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will provide an additional continental line of com- 
munications with the following advantages to national defense: 

(a) It affords access to additional shipbilding and ship-repair facilities. 

(b) It affords access to additional sources of high-grade iron ore in Labrador. 

(c) It affords access to additional ports by oceangoing shipping in quantity 
increasing in proportion to the depth of channel provided. 

(d) It can be expected to provide a large source of cheap dependable power. 

(e) It may well encourage industrial dispersal from the eastern seaboard. 

The project has the following military disadvantages : 

(a) It will be closed for 4 to 5 months of the vear because of ice conditions. 

(b) It will be susceptible to traffic interruptions by enemy action; e. g. 
sabotage or air attack. 

Since the project is important to our national security, it would appear that 
we could best maintain our national interest by participation and sponsorship 
By our participation in the construction and operation of the seaway, we would 
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maintain in our own hands some measure of control of the development of 
this important natural resource. 

It appears also that the joint development will be constructed in a shorter 
period of time than the alternative all-Canadian seaway, because of the inter- 
national division of the work. Accepting the desirability of the project, rapid 
completion is an additional advantage of the joint development. 

It is conceivable even though improbable that at some future time a situation 
may arise whereunder the United States might find itself in a situation of inter- 
national tension, with Canada neutral. In such an event United States owner- 
ship and operational control of the St. Lawrence seaway might make an im- 
portant contribution to the security of the United St: ites, It could be visualized 
that exclusive Canadian ownership of this seaway might well be embarrassing 
to the United States under such conditions. 

I am convinced that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project should be 
supported to the extent that it does not seriously conflict in requirements for 
materials and manpower with current production programs essential to our 
national build-up of military strength. 

Sincerely, 
OMAR N. BRADLEY. 


The Carman. Does General Bradley say anything about the 
fact that one bomb, dropped on the canal, would put it out of the 
business and destroy all of his argument ? 

Mr. Smaty. Not in that letter; no, sir. 

The CHatrrMAN. Did he ever tell you otherwise about that? You 
say “Not in that letter.’ That is what I am asking you about, that 
letter. If you have got any secret information about General Brad- 
ley, we will be glad to hear it. 

“Mr. Smauy. You asked if General Bradley had made the comment 
about one bomb being able to knock out the seaway. He did not in 
this statement. 

The AIRMAN. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Smauui. With vour permission. I would like to introduce a 
letter written by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, having to do with the subject 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The Cuarman. All right, put it in. 


LETTER OF CHARLES E. WILSON To SENATOR CONNALLY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1952. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would liké to express to your committee my conviction 
that the prompt construction of the St. Lawrence seaway jointly by the United 
States and Canada is extremely important to the security of the United States 
and to the long-range mobilization program which the Nation has undertaken. 
The need for this project today is more urgent from the point of view of our 
mobilization program than it was a year ago when I testified in support of it 
before the Committee on Public Works of the House of Representatives. 

The steel industry, with the assistance of the mobilization agencies, through 
the various measures provided in the Defense Production Act and other acts. 
has made substantial progress in the program for the expansion of steel-making 
capacity from less than 100 million ingot tons a year before Korea to about 
120 million ingot tons a year by 1954. This increase in steel capacity will 
require an increase in the supply of iron ore. We estimate that the requirements 
of iron ore will go i from the 116 million tons consumed in 1951 to about 139 
million tons in 1958. While the supplies of high-grade iron ore from domestic 
sources is ample at the present time, the annual supply will begin to decrease 
by the middle 1950's, 
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One alternative source of supply is taconite, a low-grade iron ore. In order 
to develop methods of beneficiation of taconite so that it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for the high-grade ore now being used, vast sums of money are being spent, 
and Government financial assistance is being sought. This program is being 
carried along rapidly with the hope that about 15 million tons a year may be 
available by 1955. However, the facilities required for beneficiation are 
extremely expensive and require so much equipment that it is not practicable 
to look to taconite to supply all our iron ore for the Midwest steel center. For 
these reasons the production of iron ore from taconite canont be rapidly expanded 
to meet emergency requirements, 

The supplies of ore in Labrador which are now being developed offer the zreat- 
est promise for continuation of the economic and efficient manufacture of steel in 
the Midwest. These are high-grade deposits which can be mined by the cheap 
open-pit method in vast and easily expandable quantities. But this ore will 
not be available to the Midwest steel industry at a reasonable cost without the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Shipping the ore to Atlantic ports are transshipping it 
by rail to the Midwest would be much more costly, and if done in large quantities 
would undoubtedly increase the prices and change the structure of the steel 
industry. 

Accordingly, aside from any other commodities which may be carried on the 
seaway, the transportation of iron ore from Labrador to the Midwest steel 
center makes the St. Lawrence seaway a vital necessity to our mobilization 
program and to the entire Midwest economy, particularly the steel and steel- 
using industries in this region. 

The power which would be developed by the project would also be of substan- 
tial assistance to the mobilization program. Our industrial economy is using 
increasingly greater amounts of electric power, particularly for aluminum and 
atomic energy, and the mobilization agencies have sponsored a large electric- 
power program. The power which would be generated at the St. Lawrence 
would help substantially to ease the present and prospective inadequacy of power 
in the northeastern part of the country. 

While the requirements of the project must be considered in the light of other 
defense needs, I see no difficulty in view of its high defense priority in meeting 
the material requirements. The quantities of materials involved, some 30,000 
tons of steel and 500 tons of copper a year for the 5-vear period of construction, 
are relatively insignificant in comparison with the vital and strategic benefits 
which would be obtained. Moreover, the materials required to provide the 
facilities for transportaiton of the ore over alternate routes to the Great Lakes 
region would be much greater than the materials required for constructing the 
seuway 

The fact that this project will be constructed on a self-liquidating basis, with 
the full cost eventually repaid to the taxpayer, makes the project a sound busi 
ness proposition, ven if it Were not self-liquidating, I would still consider it so 
important to the maintenance of our Midwest economy and our national defense 
that I would strongly urge we go forward. 

Iam convinced that the best long-range defense against aggression is a heaithy, 
Vigorous, and constantly expanding economy. On this basis we have developed 
under the mobilization program a number of industrial-expansion programs, 
which will provide an ample supply of materials and products, either in peace 
or in war. The St. Lawrence seaway is one of the most important opportuni- 
ties for this kind of expansion of the basic resources of this continent. 

I would like to emphasize my strong conviction that this great natural re- 
source, Which belongs to both nations and when fully developed will bene- 
fit both nations, should be developed jointly. Only by sharing in this enterprise 
can we have a full veice in the development and, most important, in the opera 
tion of the seaway. 

For these reasons I urge that the legislation which would authorize the United 
States to participate in this development be enacted promptly. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 

Mr. Sma. I would also like to introduce a letter signed by Mr. 
Jack Gorrie, National Security Resources Board. 

The CratrmMan. Who is that? 
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Mr. Smatu. Mr. Gorrie, Chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. 
The Cuarrman. All right, put that in. 


LETTER OF JACK GORRIE TO SENATOR CONNALLY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1952. 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR CONNALLY: Submitted herewith is a statement containing 
the views of the Resources Board on the national security aspects of the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jack GorRIE, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL SECURITY ReEsSoURCES LBoArp, 
Washington D. C., February 25, 1952 


NATIONAL SECURITY ASPECTS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJEC1 


In April 1950 the National Security Resources Board stated that the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project is extremely important to national secu- 
rity. The Resources Board pointed out at that time that the seaway project would: 
(1) augment the capacity and increase the flexibility of the Nation’s transpor 
tation system; (2) make it possible to have a nearby and expansible supply of 
high-grade iron ore move to existing production Centers over a comparatively safe 
interior route; and (3) provide a substantial and much needed additional supply 
of electric power. 

In February of 1951 the Resources Board submitted a second statement reap- 
praising the project and pointing out that the deterioration of the international 
situation had accentuated the need for both the waterway and power facilities. 
The events of the past year have reinforced this conclusion 


fHE IMMEDIATE SITUATION 


Kleven years have passed since the executive agreement with Canada covering 
joint action was submitted to Congress for approval. The Canadian Government 
has indicatd its unwillingness to wait longer for congressional action and has 
stated its intention to undertake the project alone, if necessary. The Canadian 
Parliament has created a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority which is empowered 
to construct the navigation facilities on Canadian soil. It has also authorized 
an agreement by the Province of Ontario under which the latter would undertake 
construction of the power facilities jointly with an appropriate agency within 
the United States. The way has thus been cleared for Canada to go ahead alone, 
if the Congress does not approve the 1941 agreement at this time. 

The issue today is not whether the seaway project will be built but whether 
the United States will participate in its construction. The wisdom of such partic- 
ipation depends primarily upon the value of the project and also upon the extent 
to which a facility constructed and managed by Canadian authorities will meet 
the needs of the United States. 

Joint participation in this project would be consistent with the long record 
of close cooperation between the United States and Canada in matters of mutual 
concern to the two nations. It would also be consistent with the current actions 
for economic cooperation and mutual security among the nations of the free 
world. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROJECT 


(a) The transportation aspects.—The construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will add materially to the capacity and flexibility of the Nation’s transportation 
system. The capacity of the existing waterway is limited to approximately 10 
million tons annually by the locks on the present St. Lawrence canals. Under 
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the plans now proposed the capacity of the seaway would be increased many 
times. 

The seaway would permit oceangoing vessels to load and discharge cargo 
directly at Great Lakes ports. This would establish a major alternative route 
for moving cargo to and from the Middle West, which would be of great strategic 
importance in time of war. In addition, the seaway would permit the present 
Great Lakes fleet to reach ports on the St. Lawrence. 

The reduction in the aggregate cost of transportation to and from the areas 
served by the seaway would be a major stimulus to the development of those 
areas and would increase the economic potential of both the United States and 
Canada. Experience with the great “internal improvements” of the past indi- 
cates that the development of the region primarily benefitted by the improvement 
will be followed by an extension of similar benefits over a much broader area. 
In the case of the St. Lawrence seaway, the stimulation to economic growth 
should result in a substantial increase in total traffic. Such traffic should offset 
any temporary loss to existing transportation facilities resulting from the possible 
diversion of traffic to the seaway. 

Under the proposed 1941 agreement the project would include the deepening 
of channels above Lake Erie. This would facilitate the use of Great Lakes ports 
by oceangoing vessels. The resulting extension of navigation facilities would 
be a real contribution to the national security of both countries. The alternative 
project now being considered in Canada will not provide the oceangoing naviga- 
tion advantages to the upper lakes, because it does not include the improvement 
of the channels above Lake Erie. 

The channels in the proposed seaway will have a minimum depth of 27 feet. 
Opponents of the project have argued that because a large portion of the mer- 
chant tonnage of the United States has a nominal draft in excess of 27 feet 
these ships would be debarred from the seaway unless a deeper channel were 
provided. However, in practice, the loading of a general-cargo vessel to its full 
draft is the exception rather than the rule. By appropriate loading and adjust- 
ments in the quantity of fuel which the vessels Carry during their transit of the 
canal, 75 percent of the United States merchant fleet can be moved through the 
proposed 27-foot channel with profitable pay loads. From a national security 
viewpoint, the proposed channel will provide the necessary flexibility for ex- 
changing vessels between the Great Lakes areas and the open ocean. 

The seaway would permit the construction of larger oceangoing vessels than 
is now possible at Great Lakes shipyards. As a result the shipbuilding facilities 
of the Nation would be augmented and further dispersed. The haul required to 
move materials and components from points of manufacture to the shipyards 
would be reduced. These are important advantages in times of national 
emergency. 

(b) The seaway and the iron-ore problem.—While the expanded traftic which 
the seaway makes possible will include a great many articles of strategie im- 
portance, the events of recent years have tended to focus attention particularly 
upon the movement of iron ore from the deposits now being developed in Labra- 
dor. The iron-ore traffic is potentially large. The Labrador ores will be of 
great importance not only to the development but also to the maintenance of the 
steel industry in the United States. 

Steel is basie to the national economy and vital to national defense. The cur- 
rent defense build-up requires large quantities and the long-run prospects of the 
industry indicate the need for a substantial expansion in capacity even though a 
full-scale war is avoided. 

The expansion of the steel industry increases the demand for iron ore. This 
canbe satisfied temporarily by stepping up the output of the direct shipping ores 
mined in the Lake Superior region. However, the reserves of these ores are 
limited and the rate of depletion is heing accelerated by the present record output. 
New sources of ore will be required in the future. 

The ingot capacity of the steel industry in the United States is expected to 
vrow from about 108.6 million tons ot the beginning of 1952 to 122 million by 
1955 and to about 130 million tons by 1960. Usually this would mean a propor- 
tionate increase in the need for iron ore. However, because of the increasing 
difficulty of obtaining scrap, the ore requirements are expected to increase from 
an estimated 127 million tons in 1952 to a minimum of 160 million tons in 1960. 
During this period the output of domestic Lake Superior direct-shipping ores may 
decline to SO million tons annually from the 95 million tons produced in 1951 
About 380 million tons are anticipated in 1960 from other domestic sources, 
Canadian production in the Lake Superior region, and from Chile, Sweden, and 
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Liberia. The deficit which must be met from new sources of supply in 1960 is 
estimated to be at least 50 million tons and is expected to increase with the 
passage of time. National security preparedness requires the availability of 
sufficient raw materials to operate the steel industry et capacity during war. 

The principal sources which are now available for meeting this deficiency are 
the Lake Superior taconites and the ores of Venezuela and Labrador. National 
security requires the development of all these new sources of supply. 

While taconites are available domestically in large quantities, they are high 
cost and require a substantial expansion in benefication facilities if they are 
to be used in quantity. It seems unwise to count on more than 15 million tons 
annually from this source by 1960. The iron and steel industry appears to 
consider exclusive reliance on taconites uneconomic, and is developing foreign 
sources of supply. 

The Venezuelan deposits are rich and production is being developed rapidly. 
In the absence of war, it is estimated that by 1960 at least 20 million tons could 
be obtained annually from this source. However, the transportation of these 
ores to costal points in the United States involves a long sea voyage subject to 
interruption in time of war. 

Production at the Labrador mines is planned to reach an annual output of 30 
million tons. This volume of production would be necessary to permit the 
domestic steel industry to operate at capacity in the event that the import of 
ores from overseas sources are interrupted in time of war. Rail facilities are 
being constructed to handle the movement of this ore to the loading port. Seven 
Islands, Quebee. However, the existing rail facilities and the present St. Law- 
rence canals will carry only about 10 million tons annually. Hence, in time of 
emergencies, up to 20 million tons of additional Labrador ore would have to be 
moved to the producing steel centers. 

Three principal alternatives have been proposed for the movement of the ore 
from Seven Islands: (1) Shipment by sea to newly constructed sieel production 
facilities on the eastern seaboard, or to ports on the eastern seaboard for trans 
shipment inland by rail; (2) shipment to inland production centers via the 
St. Lawrence seaway; and (8) shipment to Montreal and thence inland by rail 
and over the present limited canal facilities. 

The first of these alternatives requires a long sea voyage on the east coast 
and involves a high risk of loss from enemy action in time of war. New han- 
dling facilities and a new and expensive fleet of oceangoing ore carriers would 
be required plus, in time of war, direct military protection sorely needed else- 
where 

There is less risk in the second alternative, the shipment of the ores through 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. The cost of the fleet needed to move the 
ores over this route would be much less than if the ores were moved along the 
east coast. The type of ship required is less expensive, and there would be 
the possibility of utilizing in this trade ore carriers now in the Lake Superior 
traffic and that will become available as supplies of Lake Superior ores diminish. 
Even more important is the prevention of a decline in the value of existing steel 
production facilities resulting from the depletion of the presently available 
supply of direct-shipping Lake Superior ores. 

Che seaway would also provide insurance to the inland steel industry against 
the loss of the Lake Superior ores by the temporary immobilization of the Soo 
locks 

The third alternative, the shipment of the ores by rail from Montreal, is actu- 
ally a last resort. This alternative is uneconomic in normal times. The much 
svreater cost and the large investment of materials required to build the loading 
docks, new railroads, and the necessary rolling stock could not be justified. In 
fact, the only reason for building such facilities would be for stand-by emergency 
PUTrpoOses, 

The St. Lawrence s@away route is clearly the best of the available methods 
of transporting the Labrador ores to the areas where they are needed most. 
The cost of shipment, the investment of materials, and the security risk as 
compared to ocean routes are comparatively small. 

©) Blectrie power from the St. Lawrence project—The St. Lawrence power 
project, measured by strict engineering and industrial standards, constitutes 
one of the best potential sources of electric power in North America today. The 
project can provide 1,400,000 kilowatts of additional firm power generating 
eapacity and produce approximately 12.6 billion kilowatts of energy, half of 
Vhich would be available to the United States 
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For the Nation as a whole, margins for reserves and additional load in the 
immediate future will be relatively small, and curtailment of power use may 
be necessary in the Pacific Northwest, the Southeast, and possibly other regious. 
Thus, we are not able today to undertake large additional loads similar to those 
imposed suddenly in World War II by atomic energy and other essential war 
production programs. At that time, those sudden increases were absorbed only 
because large margins of reserves and unutilized facilities existed on private 
utility systems, and because at Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and other dams 
unused space was available for rapid installation of additional units. 

In both World Wars I and IT an inadequate supply of power limited the expan- 
sion of production in the area which the St. Lawrence project would serve. The 
current power reserves in this area are inadequate. Within a short period of 
time the area will absorb many times the amount of the additional power which 
the St. Lawrence project can produce. 

The development of low-cost power in the area close to the St. Lawrence site 
would provide a good base for expanding output of chemical, ferro-alloy, alum 
inum, and other electroprocess products which would be of great importance 
in the event of war. 

In addition to the cost factor, hydroelectric power has other advantages over 
steam facilities. No materials and labor are required for coal-handling and 
boiler facilities. No burden is imposed upon transportation facilities in obtain 
ing fuel. These are important considerations under wartime conditions when 
all resources are overburdened. Under circumstances when materials and 
equipment are in short supply, it seems more desirable to construct steam gen- 
erating facilities for areas where there are no suitable alternative hydro pos- 
sibilities: and to use hydro equipment production facilities for additional gen- 
erating equipment at the St. Lawrence project and other good hydro sites. 

The equally large addition to the supply of cheap power available in Canada 
is of great indirect benefit to the United States since it facilitates the develop- 
ment of Canadian resources needed for the mutual defense of both nations. 

Power from the St. Lawrence would be tied in with existing transmission 
facilities. In the event of attack or sabotage this integration of the power 
supply would add a valuable element of flexibility. Furthermore, the project 
would increase greatly the now limited possibilities for power interchange 
between the United States and Canada, and for mutual assistance from large 
interconnected power pools 

The St. Lawrence project would contribute to greater geographic dispersion of 
power-consuming facilities. 

All these possible advantages for economic growth and national security are 
now going to waste. Since construction of large additional sources of power 
supply, especially from hydro sources, requires many years, it is highly desir- 
able to undertake that construction as soon as possible to avoid manpower and 
material shortages in the event of war. 

A prudent regard for national security requires, therefore, that the power 
phase, as well as the transportation phase, of the St. Lawrence project be 
authorized now and that construction be initiated promptly. Ratification or 
approval of the 1941 agreement will expedite the development of these now 
unused resources. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION 


The cogent reasons advanced in 1950 and 1951 for the immediate development 
of both transportation and power on the St. Lawrence have been given greater 
force by the events of the past year. 

The specific contributions of the seaway to national security are of major 
importance. An interior route would be provided over which the iron ore from 
Labrador could be moved to the places where it is needed most. A new and 
efficient waterway would be made available for other types of cargo, increas- 
ing materially the flexibility of the Nation's transportation system. The open- 
ing up of the Great Lakes ports to oceangoing traffic would augment the deep 
water port facilities available in periods of emergency. The possibility of con 
structing oceangoing vessels at Great Lakes shipyards would permit the greater 
dispersion of the shipbuilding industry. The great quantity of additional low- 
cost power would make possible the further development of industrial expansion 
of great strategic importance in the Northeast. 

Another important contribution of the seaway to national security is the 
stimulus which it would provide to the continued growth of the economie 
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strength of the United States and Canada, an advantage which can be fully 
achieved only by joint action. 

A seaway project undertaken by Canada alone would differ from one in which 
the United States would participate. Because the Canadian seaway does not 
embrace the entire project covered by the 1941 agreement, the full benefits of 
the economy would not be obtained. Moreover, the necessity of placing al] the 
canals on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence River instead of in the most 
favorable locations would make the work more costly. 

Tolls on a Canadian canal, determined by Canadian authorities, could differ 
materially from those established by a joint authority because they would be 
set according to a desired pattern of Canadian development. These tolls would 
have a profound effect upon the economic development of the regions which the 
project serves. They would be an important determinant of the future of the 
busie steel industry which depends upon Great Lake shipments for its ore 
supplies, and would have a major influence upon other industries which pro- 
duce or use the agricultural and industrial commodities that are expected to 
move throgh the seaway in large volume. The tolls should be in accord with 
the developmental needs of both countries. Therefore, the United States should 
participate in their establishment, 

Since both transportation and power phases of the St. Lawrence project are 
considered self-liquidating, there appears to be no financial obstacle to the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the project. 

In the opinion of the Resources Board, our long-run national security in- 
terests require the United States to participate in the construction and manage- 
ment of the St. Lawrence Seaway and power project. 


Mr. Saati. With your permission I would like to introduce a let- 
ter to the chairman from the Federal Power Commission and signed 
by Mr. Thomas B. Buchanan, Chairman. 

The Crarrman. All right. 


LETTER OF THOMAS C. BUCHANAN TO SENATOR CONNALLY 


FEDERAL POWER CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1952 
Hon. Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreiun Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR CHAIRMAN CONNALLY: In connection with the hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 27 relating to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, scheduled 
by your committee to commence on Monday, February 25, I am pleased to present 
in the following paragraphs the views of the Federal Power Commission on this 
important subject. 

Representatives of the Commission have appeared before congressional com- 
mittees many times over the years to recommend approval of this dual-purpose 
project. But today it is well and generally known that there are new and press- 
ing reasons for prompt favorable action. 

Three years ago an application for a license under the Federal Power Act 
covering the power features of the St. Lawrence development was filed with the 
Federal Power Commission by the Power Authority of the State of New York. 
The Commission considered that application, held full public hearings, had the 
benefit of an examiner's report, and heard oral argument on exceptions to the 
examiner's recommendations. The Commission, upon review of the entire case, 
concluded that the St. Lawrence power project was a water resource development 
which should be undertaken by the United States itself as a part of the St. Law+ 
rence development, denied the application and referred the matter to Congress 
pursuant to the provisions of section 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act. Our 
reasons for this action are fully set forth in Opinion 203, issued December 22, 
1950. 

Section 7 (b) of the Federal Power Act provides: 

“Whenever, in the judgment of the Commission, the development of any water 
resources for public purposes should be undertaken by the United States itself, 
the Commission shall not approve any application for any project affecting such 
development, but shall cause to be made such examinations, surveys, reports, 
plans, and estimates of the cost of the proposed development as it may find 
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necessary, and shall submit its findings to Congress with such recorumendations 
as it may find appropriate concerning such development.” 

The letter to the Speaker of the House, transmitting our conclusions and recom 
mendations was referred to the Committee on Public Works on December 28, 1950 
(96 Cong. Ree. 17208). A similar letter to the President of the Senate was 
referred to the Committee on Public Works on January 8, 1951 (97 Cong. Rec. 
87). 

The seaway and power features of the St. Lawrence project have been fully 
described to you, and you have been advised of Canada’s decision to construct 
the seaway entirely on the Canadian side of the river at its own expense if the 
United States is not agreeable to participating with Canada in the construction 
of the combined seaway and power project as a joint undertaking. The Federal 
Power Commission, however, has made a thorough study of the power features 
and I should like to emphasize some of the more important considerations in this 
regard. 

The power installation of 2,200,000 horsepower of turbine capacity would be 
divided equally between the United tSates and Canada. The turbines, with 
capacity of 1,100,000 horsepower on the United States side of the boundary, would 
drive electric generators having rated capacity of 940,500 kilowatts. The entire 
power installation would produce an average of 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours annu 
ally, which would be divided equally between the two countries. 

The United States share of the electric energy, 6.5 billion kilowatt-hours 
would be high load factor energy directly usable without steam support on exist- 
ing electric power systems, or by industries whose energy needs are fairly large 
and constant. The dependable capacity, i. e., the dependability of the project to 
carry load at the time of the annual regional peak load, would be approximately 
700,000 kilowatts. 

On the basis of cost estimates prepared by the Corps of Engineers using 
December 1950 costs, the allocation to power development on the United States 
side of the boundary would be $192,493,000. Using this allocation, the average 
cost of energy from the St. Lawrence project is estimated at 1.77 mills per 
kilowatt-hour at the site. 

Power developed at the St. Lawrence project could be delivered to points 
as far as 300 miles distant at less than half the total cost of electric energy 
generated by steam power plants within such consuming areas. The Commis- 
sion has made load studies covering areas in New York, New England, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania within the 300-mile radius. The estimated average 
total cost of this high load factor power (S80 percent) delivered to these load 
centers is about 34% mills per kilowatt-hour. 

It is our usual practice in making economic studies to compare the cost of 
hydroelectric power with the cost of power which could be produced in modern 
steam-electric plants. Coal is the principal fuel used in such generating plants 
in New England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. Considering aver 
age fuel consumntion and average fuel costs, fuel alone in such plants would cost 
3.85 mills per kilowatt-hour of energy generated. The total cost of steam-elec- 
tric power, including all fixed and operating costs, and fuel, would range from 
7.5 mills to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, depending upon the size of steam-electrie 
units installed and their location with respect to load centers. 

Thus, it is clear that the delivered cost of St. Lawrence power to load centers 
within 300 miles would average less than the fuel-cost component of the total 
cost of steam-electric energy. I point out, however, that the Commission's load 
studies were made only to develop costs for purposes of comparison and not to 
suggest how the power should or will be distributed. I am satisfied that arrange 
ments can be worked out to carry to neighboring States their fair share of the 
electric power output from the project. 

The loads and the demands for electric energy within this area have increased 
rapidly since the termination of World War II. For example, energy require- 
ments in 1940 were about 26 billion kilowatt-hours with installed canacity of 7.5 
million kilowatts: in 1945 about 35 billion kilowatt-hours with installed capacity 
of 8.2 million kilowatts: and in 1950 about 45 billion kilowatt-hours with 
installed capacity of 9.8 million kilowatts. New capacity is being installed in the 
area ata rate of about 850,000 kilowatts per vear, and it is not expected that 
there will be any leveling off of this rate of increase during the next decade. 
From a consideration of these facts it is apparent that the St. Lawrence output 
would just about equal the increase in electric power requirements for a single 
year. 
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The nature of the St. Lawrence River itself deserves comment. In the vast 
majority, of hydroelectric projects, reservoirs must be constructed to hold back 
the water to compensate for erratic flows. Here we have five huge storage 
reservoirs—the Great Lakes—provided by nature to hold back the water and 
regulate the outflow. The St. Lawrence, one of the large rivers of the world, 
is unique in point of uniformity of flow. With the maximum natural flow only 
slightly more than twice the minimum flow, and the average flow so substantial, 


oor 


237,000 cubie feet per second, it is obvious that the potential water power of this 
stream, converted into electric power, can be of inestimable benefit in adding 
to the industrial potential of areas within economic transmission distance. 
In comparison, the corresponding ratio between maximum and minimum flow 
for the Columbia River at the Bonneville Dam site, under natural conditions, 
was 35 to 1; and for the Tennessee River at Florence, Ala., just below Wilson 
Dam, 115 to 1. 

We again urge upon your committee and the Congress, Mr. Chairman, the vital 
importance of prompt and favorable action on legislation providing for con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project by the United States 
and Canada as a joint undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 


Tromas ©. BUCHANAN, Chairman. 
REPRESENTING DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Smarty. Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to proceed with my own statement. 

The Cirramnman. All right. 

Let me interrogate you a little. 

Are you representing the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Who authorized you to come up here and repre 
sent the Department of Defense / 

Mr. Smauy. The Acting Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuairman. Who is he? 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Foster. Mr. Lovett is abroad. 

The Cuarrman. Now are these your views or those of the Depart- 
ment of Defense ? 

Mr. Smatyi. Both. Mr. Chairman. 

The Crairman. Both? Did you get their views before you got 
yours ¢ 

Mr. Smauvi. I have my own views on the subject, but I am very 
familiar with the views of the Department of Defense which they 
have expressed on this subject. It happens that we coincide. 

The Cuamman. Are you an engineer / 

Mr. Swany. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. What kind of an engineer? 

Mr. Smauu. Mechanical, sir. 

The Cirarrmin. Mechanical? Would mechanical engineering be 
involved in the construction of this canal ¢ 

Mr. Svante. You have coming up 

The Cuamman. I did not ask you what is coming up. I asked you 
a question: now, please answer it. 

Mr. Smaui. Not in that form of engineering. That is civil engi- 
neering. 

The Chairman. You know about other kinds of engineering but you 
do not know about civil engineering, which would be involved in the 
digging of this canal? 

Mr. Smauu. No, sir. 

The Cuamrman. All right, go ahead. 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT SUPPORTS SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Mr. Smauw. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
been designated by the Secretary of Defense to explain in detail the 
Department of Defense views with respect to the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, which the resolution now before you would author- 
ize. The Department of Defense and its predecessor departments 
have consistently supported legislation which would permit oe 
of work on the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. We are favor- 
ing it now, even more strongly than in the past. The project is impor- 
tant from a Defense Department point of view, and has our full sup- 
port for a number of reasons, all directly related to achieving a fuller 
measure of national security. 

The projected seaway will give us an alternate transportation link 
to the Midwest of tremendous industrial and logistic value. In time 
of war, it would relieve the heavy rail traffic toward east coast ports, 
and some of the Atlantic port congestion. 


RAIL TRAFFIC IN PEACETIME 


Senator McMauon. Mr. Small, it would, of course, decrease the rail 
traffic during peacetime, too, would it not? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir: it may. 

Senator McManon. Has the Defense Department made any com- 
putation of the additional subsidies that will have to come out of the 
Treasury, or possible Government ownership of bankrupt railroads 
if that comes about, if the decrease in traffic is such as to cause bank- 
ruptcy of the ¢ a 

Mr. Smatu. I do not feel competent, Senator, to speak to that. Our 
transportation people—and we can get a statement from them if you 
like—can speak to the point. Cert: tinly, from any point of view I have 
heard expressed in the Department of Defense, and certainly from my 
own point of view, there is no contemplation of the bankruptcy of the 

railroads caused by the seaway. 

Senator McManon. You are going to decrease their traflic and there- 
fore you are going to decrease their operating income. 

Mr. Saat. Between now and the time the seaw ay would be com- 
pleted, which will be a period of some 5 years, with the amount of 
increase in our population alone, and with the things that people 
use and want and get, both import and export, they certainly can 
expect an Increase in the total tonnage moved 5 years from now over 
and above that moved today. We are not considering any reduction 
in rail traffic, because the amount that would be coming through the 
canal would be, to a great degree, iron ore which is new and which 
they do not now have. In that time interval there would be an in- 
crease in traflic beyond what there is today. There would be some 
diversion, of course, but a lot of the diversion would be new stuff, the 
new ore, 

The Crrarrman. Are there any other questions, Senator McMahon? 

Senator McManon. No. 

The Cratrman. Go ahead. 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. Satu. The power project will furnish large quantities of ad. 
ditional cheap and dependable electric power. 

The CHairman. To whom? 

Mr. Smauu. United States and Canada. 

The Cuairman. You va us to spend $1,000,000,000 to provide 
electric power for a little area up adjacent to the canal in New Eng- 
land; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. Within the area where they can distribute the power 
economically. 

The Cuamman. That would be pretty economical for those who 
get it if the United States spends $1,000,000,000 building it up so they 
can get it easily and cheaply. 

Mr. Samay. May I proceed, sir? 

The CuairmMan. Go ahead. 


DEFENSE PLANTS AND SHIPYARDS 


Mr. Smatu. The seaway and power projects would permit a good 
spread in the build-up of our heavy industry such as defense plants 
and shipyards. 

Fortunately, the construction of these projects at this time requires 
so small a fraction of the available supply of such materials as steel, 
copper, and cement, as well as manpower, that we need not hesitate 
to make this investment in additional productive capacity and indus- 
trial strength. 


IRON-ORE DEPOSITS AND SUPPLY 


As the Director of Defense Mobilization recently pointed out, the 
United States now has reached the point where its supplies of high- 
grade domestic iron ore must be supplemented by increased imports 
and expanded production of our lower-grade ores. Our expectations 
for raising the level of high-grade iron-ore imports are based upon 
the dev elopment of the enormous deposits in Labrador, Quebec, and 
Venezuela. The development of iron-ore deposits in Labrador and 
Quebec is particularly valuable because of their proximity. 

Construction of the St. Lawrence seaway would greatly enhance 
the value of Quebee and Labrador as sources of supply since ore in 
those places can be transported directly to the presently existing 
Great Lakes steel-producing areas. Moreover, its aimee Tress can 
be achieved with much greater safety in time of war than otherwise 
would be the case. In time of war, if the seaw: av were not completed, 
ore from Labrador would have to move to the Great Lakes area along 
the hazardous open-ocean routes. 

Senator McMauon. May I ask another question 

The Cuamman. Go right ahead. 


NEW STEEL MILL 


Senator McManon. There is another alternative, is there not, to 
moving the iron ore? Could we not build a steel mill on the east 
coast in upper New England? 
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Mr. Sma. Yes, sir. You are building a new steel mill now down 
near Philadelphia. The alternative would mean—I presume what 
you are referring to would mean—if we ran out of iron ore for our 
midwestern mills, or for the steel mills beyond the Appalachians, we 
could solve our problem only by moving them all to the seacoast. 

But that would be an enormous loss to our country. 

Senator McManon. But we could supplement our steel production 
today by building another mill on the east coast, particularly in the 
New England area to take advantage of this Labrador ore, could 
we not‘ 

Mr. Smaty. To the extent that one mill could, yes, sir. 

I think, referring back to what the chairman said a minute ago 
about one A-bomb, if one A-bomb hit the Soo we would really be in 
trouble at all the mills dependent upon our own ores, our domestic 
ores which must pass through the Soo. That is far more concentrated 
a target than what we are talking about on the seaway. We have all 
of our eggs in one basket out there. 

Shall I proceed ? 

The Cuarrman. You were talking about the Soo. Is the Soo in- 
volved in this proposition ? 

Mr. Smauz. The Soo is not directly involved, no. 

The Cuarrman, Why do you bring it in then ? 

Mr. Smauy. Because of your comment, Mr. Chairman, that one 
A-bomb would knock out the seaway. 

The Cuairman. One A-bomb would knock out a lot of things. Why 
don’t you go out and get a lot of other things as to what the A-bomb 
would do? 

Go ahead, though. 


SEAWAY AND OCEAN ROUTES DURING WARTIME 


Mr. Smauu. To the extent the seaway would be available instead 
of the ocean routes, the demands on our Navy for convoy escort would 
be reduced accordingly, permitting that branch of the armed services 
to devote its time to the other pressing demands it will have to meet. 

Still another important factor affecting industrial mobilization is 
that when the need arises, these Labrador sources, which are open-pit 
operations, can be expanded readily by the simple expedient of using 
more mining equipment. This has a great advantage whe n considered 
in connection with the availability of the seaway, for it would not 
be reasonable to expand this source of iron ore wnless transportation 
of the ore could be accommodated readily. The seaw ay isa highly 
expandable traflic artery, which means that its availability will vastly 
increase the possibilities of exploiting the Labrador fiel Is. 

Another important logistical consideration is that the seaway would 
reduce, by about 1,000 miles, the open sea route between the lake ports 
of the United States and the British Isles. This would reduce the 
task of providing our naval patrols and convoys, and would decrease 
losses from enemy action. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


The hydroelectric power which the St. Lawrence project can furnish 
will be both plentiful and cheap, both characteristics which make it 
particularly desirable in defense production. Experience has demon- 
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strated that defense production must be expected to add very sub- 
stantially to power demand. 

The Cratrman. Will this power be available to people in New 
Mexico and Arizona ? 

Mr. Smauu. Not economically from this source; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is what you are talking about; that is going 
to serve a great section of the country. 

Mr. Smauu. It will serve defense production in that area. 

The CuairmMan. That little area around the canal, is that right? 

Mr. Smauz. The whole Northeast. 

The Cuatrman. What is the Northeast? Name.the Northeast 
States. 

Mr. Smaty. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
York. Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Power could come down even 
into Pennsylvania, I assume. 

The CrarrMan. You assume. We do not want assumptions; we 
want facts and you are under oath. 

Mr. Smaty. If you will permit it, I think General Pick could an- 
swer with much—— 

The CuarrMan. Iam not talking about General Pick; I am talking 
about you. You say you are here representing the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Smatr. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Smauyi. Experience has demonstrated that defense production 
must be expected to add very substantially to power demand. This 
is being superimposed upon the steady rise of normal demand, one 
which was earlier estimated to require by 1960 in the region served 
by the St. Lawrence several times as dk power—in addition to 
that alre: uly pl: inned—as the St. Lawrence project can supply. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


With respect to the effect of the proposed seaway on the shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair industry a ails of the experience of the last war 
indicates that it was necessary to use such facilities on the Great Lakes 
as were available to their maximum capacity at that time in carrying 
on a small boat and bulk-type lake carrier program and in the con- 
struction of combat-service and supply ocean vessels for the armed 
services. Vessels constructed in Great Lakes shipyards designed for 
ocean service were routed to the open sea by way of the existing 14- 
foot St. Lawrence channel, which limited the size of those which could 
be built in the St. Lawrence area, or, with the aid of pontoons fitted 
at the expense of time, manpower, and materials, h: ad to be floated 
to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mississippi River system. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would provide a gateway for vessels di- 
rectly to or from the open sea, thereby permitting the Great Lakes 
shipyards to build practically all types of cargo vessels designed for 
use with the United States seagoing merchant fleets. It would also 
permit Great Lakes shipyards to do part of the repair and recon- 
version work now performed by the tidewater shipyards. 

While shipbuilding and repair yards on the seacoast are now capable 
of caring for peacetime construction or repair programs, the addi- 
tional facilities that would be available in the Great Lakes would be 
of distinct advantage in event of war. 
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This advantage has another side. ‘To the extent that an industry 
vital to our war machines, such as our shipbuilding industry, 
can be maintained at locations remote from coastal areas the possibil- 
ity of damage by enemy submarine and submarine-guided missile and 
air attacks will be reduced. In effect, then, the seaway is a contribu- 
tion in the direction of dispersion of manufacturing and industrial 

facilities. 


VULNERABILITY TO AIR ATTACK 


Question has been raised as to the vulnerability of the major in- 
stallations of the project to determine air attack. That vulnerability 
is recognized. However, the same objection could be raised to any 
future project of a similar nature at any continental point. If this 
objection were to be the controlling factor, we would be limited to the 
development of only minor and widely dispersed natural resources, 
Further, the area is already one of high defense priority. The project 
will, therefore, not require commitments for defense of the area that 
do not already exist in large part. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY TO SABOTAGE 


It is also recognized that the seaway, like most man-made out- 
structures, is susceptible to sabotage. However, although precautions 
against sabotage would be necessary, vital portions of the project can 
be given defense protection on a par with that accorded other com- 
par ‘atively vital installations. Reasonable protective measures will be 
a large extent minimize the risks. In this connection, it has been 
pointed out that to destroy locks or render them inoperable for an ap- 
preciable period is one matter when done as a defensive measure, as, 
for example, if it were evacuated, and another when performed as a 
matter of sabotage. To accomplish such damage would normally 
require prolonged access to the lock and the installation of a consider- 
able quantity of explosives. 

In summary, the St. Lawrence seaway and power projects are assum- 
ing an ever-increasing importance, especially from industrial and 
logistical viewpoints. We need the power which it can produce. We 
need this reasonably safe and sure means of supplying the steel indus- 
try of the size which our industrial progress warrants and our security 
demands 

We can use to full advantage a new water-communications link 
from our industrial Midwest to the areas of our national interest 
throughout the world. We believe that a prompt start must be made 
with our neighbor, Canada, so that these projects may be completed 
as soon as possible. 

That completes my written statement; thank you. 


AUTHORIZATION OF MR. SMALL’S TESTIMONY 


The Cuarrman, All right. 

You say you were authorized by Mr. Foster to appear here for the 
Defense Establishment ? 

Mr. SMAuu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did he read your statement over before you de- 
livered it up here? 
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Mr. Smanv. 1am not positive but I believe that he did, sir. 

The CHamman. You know whether he did or not. 

Mr. Smauu. Ido not know whether he personally did or not. 

The CHarrman. Didn't vou take it Z him to ask him to look it 
over and advise you / Must you have assistance to remember? Don't 
you, yourself, remember that at all? Do you have to call on your 
assistant to tell vou what you did and what you did not do 4 

Mr. Smauri. Mr. Foster and Mr. Lovett are both very familiar wash 
what I testified here last year and with what I am testifying to here 
today. 

The Cnairman. How did they know it unless they read over yout 
statement and oe submitted it to them / . 

Mr. Smarv. I did not do it personally. 

The CHamman. Did you doit through anyone else 

Mr. Sma. It is coordinated with their office ; ves, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You say that you know they know it. How do vou 
know they know it unless someone told you ? 

Mr. Smaun. Because my assistant tells me. 

The CHamman. Is your assistant testifying, or are you testifying / 

Mr. Smauyi. You asked me a question, had I read it over with Mr. 
Foster, and I did not do it personally. 

The CHarrMan. I said, Have you submitted it to him, and has he 
approved it? 

Mr. SMa. I think we can safely say that. Yes, we can say that 

The CHamman. You can say it / 

Mr. SMa.u. It does have his approval. 

The CuarrMan. I am talking about this: Did you submit it to him 
and receive his approval ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. Not personally. 

The CHamrMan. Well, through anybody else ? 

Mr. SMAuu. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaran. Well, say so. It took four questions to get a plain 
“ves” or “no” from you, 

You are a mechanical engineer you say. Do you know anything 
about the iron-ore deposits in Venezuela ? 

Mr. Sau. I bia only from a layman’s point of view. That is 
not within the area of my competence and I would prefer to have 
others testify to it. 


ORE DEPOSITS IN VENEZUELA AND LABRADOR 


The Cuarrman. All right. It is not within your competence to 
know about Venezuela, but it is about Labrador. Now I want to know 
why we have been bringing iron ore from Venezuela and why can we 
not keep on bringing iron ore from Venezuela through the ports of 
Mobile. New Orleans. the Eastern Atlantic, and all that sort of 
business ? 

Mr. SMALL. We will need them both. 

The CuamMan. You are going to have Labrador here. You will 
not need anything else according to your statement except Labrador. 

Mr. Smarty. No. sir: I did not. I included Venezuela. I said we 
would need them both. 

The Cuarrman. You mentioned Venezuela and said we had been 
getting some iron ore from Venezuela. I want to know why we could 
not get more from Venezuela ¢ 
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Mr. Smauu. I think that we doubtless will have to have more from 
Venezuela. 

The Cuarrmman. Allright. Any questions, Senator George ? 

Senator Grorce. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Wiley, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Witry. No questions. 

The CHairman. Anybody else? 


SEAWAY AND DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions. Does 
the Defense Department feel, in the light of the enormous defense 
budget, that this project to be added to that budget in the next couple 
of years, is a more important addition than what we are doing today ¢ 
Should this have a priority over some of the other things that we are 
undertaking ¢ 

Mr. Smauy. I am not sure I understand you. Are you asking 
whether I think that the seaway is more ng oc int as of this moment 
than the new kinds of airplanes that we are building, the new kinds of 
cvuns, and that sort of thing? 

Senator Smrru. It might be put that way. 

Mr. Smati. No; 1 do not. We are trying to build a minimum mili- 
tary strength which we must have if we are to have national security, 
and that comes first. I think that this comes in a category behind 
it. But we are doing a lot of other things within which I think this 
certainly stands out as a very desirable thing to do. 


TIME NEEDED TO COMPLETE CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Smiru. I see. How soon do you think, Mr. Small, that this 
enterprise could be completed ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. I am told it would take 5 years if expedited to the full. 

Senator Smrri. Then it cannot be looked upon as a sort of imme- 
diate defense project in the sense that it should have any priority over, 
as you said a minute ago, airplanes and so forth; should those come 
first ? 

Mr. Smart. We need the airplanes and we need to put the material 
into them today. As a matter of fact, the material resources that 
would 90 into the construction of the seaway are very minor indeed. 
You have the testimony in the record. I can give it to you, if you 
like, as to the number of tons of steel, and so forth. 


COST OF SEAWAY AND PROJECT 


Senator Smiru. I am concerned with the dollars-and-cents cost, 
namely whether we are to add what I am told would be over a bil- 
lion dollars right now to our program for security purposes. 

Mr. Smauu. I believe General Pick is coming on after me and he 
will testify as to the total dollar-cost, but it is not a billion dollars. 

Senator Witry. As a matter of fact, the figures actually show it 
to be about $60 million a year for the next 5 years for the construe- 
tion of the canal: is not that right? 

Mr. Sma. I think it is a little higher than that. It works out to 
a total of about five ae uy pire million dollars over a term of 5 
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years which would be self-liquidating, but that cost estimate includes 
the power project. 

Senator Winey. That includes the Government’s contribution to- 
ward the power project which New York State would install? 

Mr. Smauu. It includes the total cost of the joint project ¢ 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Senator SMirn. Iam glad to get that. 


SIZE OF CANAL 


Now there is another question I want to ask. You are speaking 
of the canal and the transportation possibilities. The figures which 
you have studied contemplated a 27-foot canal. Does it 
plate that, or a 30-foot or a 35-foot canal? Do you have an estimate 
of the larger canal which many of our witnesses a vear ago said would 
be necessary if we are going to take care of the Atlantic transporta- 
tion, the sea transportation’ IT have never been clear in my own 
mind whether we figured on the size of canal and waterway that we 
will need for this alleged important Atlantic transportation. 

Mr. Smaui. The figures we were just talking about have to do with 
the 27-foot channel. The Corps of Engineers has also figured out 
what the costs would be on a 50-foot channel. The great proportion 
of the shipping of the country and of the world, could use the 27 -foot 
channel if they bunkered after they got through the channel on the 
way out. Comt¥e in trom a long vovage they —— be floating 
light because of not having much fuel on board and, therefore, a very 
substantial part of the shipping of the world and of our own shipping 
could go through on the 27-foot channel. 

Senator Smiru. Lam trving to get at what you are 
Are you recommending a 27-foot channel / 

Mr. Smaun. At this juncture, the 27-foot channel, ves. 

Senator Smiru. The basic figures presented later at 
vill be on the basis of the 27-foot channel # 

Mr. Smauyi. Yes, sir, 1 believe they will be. 


contem- 


recommending. 


this hearing 


YEARLY OPERATION PERIOD OF SEAWAY 


Senator Smrrit. I suppose you have estimated in your calculations 
the fact that during a large part of the season the whole operation of 
the seaway would be shut down. Is it a 5- or 6-month ope ration @ 

Mr. Swann. It will be shut down for about 5 months. 

Senator Smrru. Shut down or in operation ¢ 

Mr. Swann. It will be iced in. 

Senator Smiru. Iced in for 5 months? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirru. Then you figure on about a 
ition ¢ 

Mr.Sarauu. Yes.sir. That isabout what we have at the Soo now. 

Senator Toney. Will the Senator yield for a question ¢ 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Senator Tonry. May I ask this question? Is it not a fact, speaking 
of it being icebound, that the Superior and Lake Huron route by 
which the Mesabi iron now travels, is also icebound ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. It is icebound, certainly, about the same length of time. 

Senator Toney. That is what I thought. 


7-month open oper- 
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POSSIBLLITY OF PRIVATE FINANCING OF POWER PROJECT 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Small, on the power side of the enterprise, of 
course you figured that there will be returns from the sale of power to 
take care, possibly, of the cost of the development and the amortiza- 
tion of the expense over a period of years. If that is the case, why 
shouldn’t private operation be possible? I understand one of the 
ideas contemplates private development of power. Why should not 
the taxpayers be saved the initial outlay if the power enterprise is 
attractive enough to bring in private contribution and private fi- 
nancing ¢ 

Mr. Smavu. My understanding is, Senator, that both the seaway 
and the power project will be self- liquidating. They will pay out 
and will be amortized. 

Senator Smirn. I am coming to the seaway ina minute. I wanted 
to get clear the thinking on the power end of it, especially in the area 
you say that power will cover. I am not clear whether it will cover 
my State of New Jersey, in which I am very much interested of 
course, but whether it does or not, will there be sufficient returns to 
adequately liquidate the whole power investment in a reasonably 
short time ? 

Mr. Sma. I believe General Pick will have the exact figures on it. 
And, if you do not mind, I would prefer that he answer this specific- 
ally; he is the engineer and he knows the facts. Certainly the returns 
from the power project will liquidate the power endof it. I do not 
know what you call a reasonable length of time because I do not 
know the number of years they are figur ing on for the period of amor- 
tization. But it is my understanding that the toll they would figure 
on would amortize the seaway in about the same comparable period 
of time as the power project. 


TOLLS TO BE CHARGED ON SEAWAY 


Senator Smirn. Do you propose to introduce evidence to show what 
the tolls would be over that period of time? That was a big contro- 
versial feature in the previous hearings. I have sat through a num- 
ber of hearings and I have never been satisfied the figures presented 
the estimated amount of tolls over a period of years that would —_— 
this seaway self-liquidating in any reasonable number of years. I do 
not know whether the Defense Department has calculated that or not. 
You are thinking in terms of defense and I am thinking now in terms 
of finance and ultimate liquidation. 

Mr. SMALL. You go into that in some detail in Senate Resolution 27 
as to what the tolls would be and actually put a top value on the tolls, 
as I understand it, of $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo. Of course, 
any estimate as to how rapidly the seaway would liquidate itself de- 
pends on the tonnage that would go through the seaw ay, and you have 
to look a good many years into the future to determine what this 
tonnage would be. I, personally, feel there will be enough tonnage 
going through to liquidate, in a reasonable period of time, a project 
of this kind. I say that because I think that on every one of this kind 
of project that we have had, for instance, the Houston Ship Canal, 
or anything else, we usually have underestimated the tonnage that 
would develop, and it has been of great benefit to the areas where you 
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have had these waterways put in. Every estimate before that was 
as underestimate, as I recall it. 


DOCKING FACILITIES OF GREAT LAKES PORTS 


Senator Smirnu. Have you figured that the building of this sea- 
way would probably call for the enlargement of the ports in the Great 
Lakes where the vessels would dock when they come in, or do you 
figure the present docking facilities are adequate ? 

Mr. Smatu. No, sir. The docking facilities in the Great Lakes 
ports would not take ocean-going vessels of the kind we are talking 
about. However, the vessels could be loaded and unloaded the same 
as we load and unload in various other parts of the world. If this 
traffic were enough to support the erection of new piers, and so forth, 
I have no doubt that it would be done by the municipalities or the 
areas involved. 

Senator Smirn. Do you think those areas would not come back on 
the Federal Government for additional appropriations to enlarge 
those seaports on the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Smaui. They might. 

Senator Smiru. I am just trying to raise, Mr. Small, the questions 
that I recall were raised at the previous hearings so as to get on the 
record the questions to which I hope during the course of the hearings 
we will get the answers developed. 


ORE DEPOSITS IN THE MESABI RANGE 


You talked about these Labrador ore deposits, and that interests me 
a great deal because, as I understand it, the ore in the Mesabi Range 
is ‘disappearing by degrees and the time will come when we will be 
short of iron ore. That is one of the big arguments for developing 
these Labrador fields and bringing that ore into the Great Lakes area 
for processing. We happen to have near Trenton, N. J.—I represent 
New Jersey—this new big steel plant where the ore is being brought 
in from points further south. I suppose by sea, the Labrador ore could 
be brought in there as well. 

The queston came up a few minutes ago whether we should develop 
more steel plants nearer to the seaports where this ore can be brought 
in, or whether we should develop our steel in the Great Lakes area. 
| think those are all questions that have to be explored. 

I wonder whether the Defense Department has gone into those 
questions or whether you feel they are a little outside the scope of your 
immediate responsibility ? 

Mr. SmAuu. Obviously, we are familiar with the facts that have 
been developed. As a matter of fact, in the testimony which the 
chairman has permitted me to put in from the National Security 
Resources Board they go into great detail on that particular point. 
They discuss the rate of depletion of the Mesabi; the time when we will 
vet the taconite up at some economical rate; and the need for addi- 
tional iron ore both from Venezuela and Labrador and many other 
sources if we can get it. We will havea deficit by 1960 of iron, in any 
event. 

Senator Smirn. That is all I wanted to ask at the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. I wanted to get those questions in, because I think, in the 
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course of the testimony, we should have those questions pretty well 
answered, 

Senator Witey. Might I interrupt there for a moment ? 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley. 

Senator Wirey. I think the testimony of General Pick heretofore 
given was that he estimates the tolls might reach as high as 36 million 
a year. He said that a 50-cent-ton rate on iren ore alone would pro- 
duce over 10 million, That would mean, at 50 cents, only 20 million 
tons would be shipped. I think you realize that at present we are con- 
suming over L100 — tons; is that not true? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, si 


SEAWAY S CAPACITY TO HANDLE OCEAN SHIPPING 


Senator Witey. I think I read about the plant the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey speaks about. I think I read about it in the 
paper the other day. As LI recall, I think it might reach a point where 
it coud produce a total of one million six tons in iron products. Now 
there was another question that was raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and I think the testimony shows that the 
seaway could handle 85 percent—that is, the 27-foot canal—of ocean 
shipping at pay loads. Your testimony means that a ship that was 
loaded full from a European port. would necessarily have to have 
considerable oil or coal or fuel and thus, when it had crossed the ocean, 
it would have consumed a great deal of that weight and the same would 
be true if a ship were coming through say, from Superior, or Mil- 
waukee, or some of the ports on the upper Lakes. When it got to the 
Canal, it would have consumed in its thousand-mile journey also some 
of the weight. As a consequence, it has been estimated that some 
55 percent of the total world shipping could use the 27-foot channel 

sa paying matter. Is not that correct / 


UNITED STATES ORE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Saati. Yes, sir. Could I answer the Senator's previous ques- 
tion here by reading a short excerpt from the National Security 
Resources Board Re port ¢ 

Senator Witey. Go ahead, 

Mr. SMALL (reading) : 


The ingot capacity of the steel industry in the United States is expected to grow 
from about 108.6 million tons at the beginning of 1952 to 122 million by 1955 
and to about 130 million tons by 1960. Usually this would mean a proportionate 

» increase in the need for iron ore. However, because of the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining scrap, the ore requirements are expected to increase from an esti 
mated 127 million tons in 1952 to a minimum of 160 million tons in 1960. During 
this period the output of domestic Lake Superior direct-shipping ores may decline 
to 8V0 million tons annually from the 95 million tons produced in 1951. About 
o0 million tons are anticipated in 1960 from other domestic sources, Canadian 
production in the Lake Superior region, and from Chile, Sweden, and Liberia. 
The deficit which must be met from new sources of supply in 1960 is estimated 
to be at least 50 million tons and is expected to increase with the passage of time. 


Senator Witry. I have some figures here which were taken from, 
I think, the testimony as given before the House committee and I 
would like to get them in at this time because I think it clarifies the 
situation. It is estimated that the total remaining cost to the United 


States for navigation work is $374.000.000: total remaining cost for 
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power to be paid by the New York State, $192,000,000, making what 
vou have said, something over $566,000,000 the total share for the 


power plus navigation. 


It is estimated the total Canadian share for remaining work $251, 
000,000. Do those figures coincide with your understanding ? 
Mr. Sanu. Yes, sir. 


EASTERN RALLROADS 


Senator WiLtry. Something was said, I think, by Senator McMahon 
to the effect that the seaway might be injurious to the eastern rail 
roads. I presume he meant the eastern railroads. He used the words 
“public ownership.” Well, is it not a fact that the railroads, even at 
present with the population of 154,000,000, have been unable to meet 
transportation needs in the last year or two and at present we have 
instances where, in the Middle West. we have had to store wheat out 
on the ground—a good many bushels have been lost—because of the 
lack of railroad facilities? Now, what you have said, sir—you are 
an optimist and you feel this 154,000,000 now estimated that we have 
in this country is not going to stand still: that in the Valley of the St 
Lawrence we have about 50,000,000 people now, the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and that we will need all these 
facilities to carry on our ordinary economic life in a normal way and 
we will certainly need them in case we get into a third world war. 
Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Swann. Yes, sir. 


IMPACT UPON VITAL MATERIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE 


Senator Wirry. Now the suggestion brought out by Senator 
Smith—I have given you the figures—that would mean about S60, 
000,000 a vear for 6 years in the construction of the navigation works 
You have already said that the impact upon vital material would be 
of little or no consequence. Is that right 4 

Mr. Svan. Yes. sir. 

Senator Winey. In view of the fact that we are talking about an 
$85,000,000.000 budget, vou think 860,000,000 in creating this addi 
tional vital artery would seriously affect the economic life, or un 
balance our economic life / 

Mr. Saran. No, sir. 

Senator Winky. That is all. 

The Coainman. Are there any other questions / 

If there are no other questions, | would like to ask one. 


INSTALLATION COSTS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


How much do you figure that the installation of these electrical 
plants and distributions, and all that will cost 4 

Mr. Smauy. If you will permit me, Senator, General Pick has all 
the figures. 

The Cramman. 1 will talk with General Pick when he gets here. 
I am talking to you right now. Do you know anything about what 
it will cost? You say you think it will be liquidated and pay out. 
How much will it cost, that is. the electrical equipment, for those 
three or four you mentioned? You do not know ‘ 
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Mr. Smari. You mean the cost of the power ? 

The Cratrmman. T am talking about what it will cost to install 
this electrical plant. If you do not know, just say so. 

Mr. Smat. I do not have the figures in my head. 

The Cuatrman. I did not think you knew. Do not guess at it. I 
want to know. How much of this $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000— 
whatever it will cost—will be spent on digging the canal deeper on 
the naviagtion part of it? 

Mr. Smatyi. Again, Mr. Chairman, General Pick has all those fig- 
ures in great detail. 

The CuatrMan. I will get to General Pick when he gets here. You 
are here now and I want to ask you. 

Mr. Smauu. I do not know, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. You have testified it has to be right, and so on and 

forth. I want to know what you are basing that on. Is it your 
imagination, or facts? 

Mr. Smaxy. It is not imagination. I have the figures. The total 
amount of dollars involved in this thing, as T understand it, is about 
five-hundred-sixty-odd million dollars, spread over a period of 5 or 
© years. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not mean that is all it will cost. That is to 
start with. You do not mean that is all it will cost, do you ? 

Mr. Smauy. That is the total cost for us. Canada has some more 
to put in. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LABRADOR ORE TO CANAL 


The Cnatrman. All right. I do not think you are going to answer 
whatever I ask. I will ask you about this ore up in Laborador. How 
are we going to get it down here through the canal ? 

Mr. Smatu. They will bring it down from the mines to Seven 
Islands, and from Seven Islands it will be taken by ship. 

The CrratrmMan. Is there a railroad there to do that ¢ 

Mr. Smauy. That will not be a Government railroad; that will be 
operated by private industry. 

The CHarrman. How do you know it will? If it has to be built 
and if private interest does not build it, we will have to build it, won’t 
we, build a railroad up to Labrador, won't we? What do you know 
about that ? 

Mr. SmaAuy. I should not think so. 

The Ciamman. You don’t think, but you don’t know, do you? 

Mr. Smauv. I never heard it advocated, no, sir. I have never heard 
anvbody even suggest it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suggest what / 

Mr. Smatu. Building a railroad up there. 

Phe Cramman. You have to have one. How are you going to get 
it if you do not build it ? 

Mr. Smay. Private people there who own the mines will do it. 

The CratrmMan. Do you know they will? 

Mr. Sma... I do not know as an absolute certainty. 

The Cramman. You are saying they will: do you know that they 
will? see A 7 

Mr. Smaty. I say I have never even heard it suggested—— 

The CHairman. I am not suggesting what you have heard. You 
said private parties will build it. How do you know that ? 
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Mr. Smauu. I am told that a private company, Mr. Chairman, is 
building it now. 

The Cuatrman. Are you testifying what you have been told or 
what you know ? 

Mr. Sau. No, sir; I do not know of my own knowledge. 

The Cnairman. Why don’t you say you do not know? I did not 
think you knew but I thought I would ask you. 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, it is common knowledge that the 
Hanna Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, has taken over that territory and is 
building the railroad. 

The Cnamrman. They have got plenty of money. Why don’t they 
dig the canal and fix that up ? 

Are there any further questions ? 

Senator Futsricur. I would like to ask a question. 

Senator McMaAnon. I have one 

The Cuamman. Senator McMahon. 


CILANGED ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS INTERESTS 


Senator McManon. Mr. Small, several of the business interests that 
have hitherto opposed the canal, at this time favor it. Are you ac 
quainted with the ones who have changed their position? 

Mr. Smatu. Only by what I read in the paper, not of my own per 
sonal know a 

Senator McMaunon. I shall not require that extent of exactitude. 
What is your impression 4 

Mr. Suan. My impression is that some steel companies, in general 
out west of the mountains, have changed their attitude on this thing, 
and realize that this is vital to them and to their supporting industries. 

Senator McManon. Before it was a paternalistic socialistic scheme 
to wring money out of the taxpayers and now it is a healthful way of 
helping private enterprise, is that a fair description of the change 
of viewpoint ? 

Mr. Smauv. I do not know about that. I say they have changed 
their attitude very definitely. 

Senator McManon. You know, Mr. Small, we all have in the Sen 
ate something of a conflict... We are Senators of the United States 
from our States but. like Winston Churchill, who did not become the 
King’s first Minister so as to liquidate the British Empire, I did not 
come from the State of Connecticut in order to vote to liquidate it. I 
call your attention to the fact that General Bradley states in his letter 
io Senator Aiken under paragraph (e), “It may well encourage in 
dustrial dispersal from the eastern seaboard.” 

If that is imperative in the national interest, that puts the buck up 
tome. If, on the other hand, it encourages the dispersal of my section 
of the country, the scattering of it to other sections of the c ountry, I 

can hardly be held to be enthusiastic. I want to say to you that you 
are looking and talking to an open-minded Senator on this subject. 1 
am here for the first time at hearings on this project in order to get 
the information. I would like further documentation of what is 
meant by subparagraph (e). 
Senator Wirry. Will the Senator yield ? 
Senator McManon. Yes, sir. 
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FACTORIES AND MILLS IN EAST COAST AREA 


Senator Winey. I think the Senator is perfectly right in the in- 
quiry that he has made. But, if you will remember the figures the 
gentleman gave us, he brought to mind that there were about 130,000,- 
000 tons needed. THe brought out the fact that in the lake region we 
were disipating our ore I think at the rate of 100,000,000 tons a year; 
that in that section there are these great steel industries. There is 
constantly the growing need in this country, where we need 130,000,- 
000 or 135,000,000 tons a year. Your east coast will get your factories 
and your mills. You are getting your mills. 

Senator McManon. If you do not mind my saying so, the big steel 
companies have been less than eager to build a mill in the New Eng- 
land area. 

Senator Witry. You are already getting one started in Pennsyl- 
vania, you have got one in New Jersey. You will get that ore then 
from Venezuela and you will probably have some shipped down by 

‘ar from Labrador. But we have this growing Nation which will 
probably grow to the point where you will need 150,000,000 tons. 
W here are you going to get it? Then at the same time in view of the 
world situation, are you going to deprive this great section of the 
Middle West of its vital economic lifeblood that comes, and has come 
through the decades from its steel mills and from the ore that comes 
in? It seems to me that we cannot become too provincial in approach- 
ing this subject but realize it is a question of the economic health of 
the whole country. You pare alyze the economic health of the Midwest 
and then you in the East supply us with manufactured products will 
not have that market. 

Senator McManon. I do appreciate your blow against provincial- 
ism, 

Senator Winey. Against what? 

Senator McManon. Provincialism. I mean you said we could not 
be too provincial and I agree with you on that. But when we get rid 
of this cheese tariff I expect your wholehearted support. 

Senator Wirey. If you will only get enough sense and eat a little 
more cheese, we will not need it. 

The Cuatrman. There is no doubt that this is a cheesy proposition. 

Senator Witry. I do not think it is as bad as the offshore oil prop- 
osition. 

The CrairMan. We are not dealing with it at the moment. 

All right, Senator Fulbright. 


SEAWAY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Senator Futnricnt. Mr. Small, before I came in did you go into 
the question of why we should participate in building this rather 
than letting Canada do it?) Canada is in much better financial shape 
now than we are. 

Mr. Smaty. I think that in anything as vital to our country as this 
particular project we certainly should have a hand in controlling, 
no matter what. I did go into it in my statement, Senator. ; 

Senator Fursricnr. You justify this primarily upon national de- 
fense and not as a peacetime economic operation ? 
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Mr. SMauu. I justify it primarily on the grounds of national se- 
curity. We are in a period of tension here that I do not know how 
long is going to last or when we are going to be out of it. 

Senator Futpricur. I have heard about the period of tension. Do 

understand that, if it were not for the national security aspects of 
it it would not be justifiable on an economic basis? 

Mr. Smauu. No, I do not believe that, sir. I believe it will be justi- 
fiable on an economic basis, for reasons that I have explained here, 
such as the fact that we are already short of iron ore, for example, and 
that we are going to be desperately short, within 8 or 9 years, of iron 
ore coming from any source that we can find. 

Senator Futsricur. I am just trying to highlight one or two ques- 
tions. That is your attitude about the effect on national security. I 
think that is important. I think a lot of people are inclined to use 
national security to cover everything. I think everyone is in favor of 
that and they can get under that cloak. 


PRIVATE FINANCING OF SEAWAY 


Would you say this is so good as an economic proposition that it can 
be financed privately? Would it be attractive to investors to invest in 
the bonds or stocks for this operation ? 

Mr. Sma. Well, that is something— 

Senator Futericur. Do you think it will make a profit? Do you 
really think so? 

Mr. Smauu. Do I personally ? 

Senator Futpricur. Yes. 

Mr. SMauy. Yes, I do think it would make a profit over the long 
run; if it were operated as a private venture. I think it would be 
immensely profitable. 

Senator Futpricur. Except for that, it would be O. K. to let Can- 
ada or private people build it, would it ? 





CONSIDERATION OF CANADIAN CONTROL OF SEAWAY 


Mr. SMa. I think it would be very wrong for Canada to control 
it alone. 

Senator Futsricnr. Why do you think it is wrong? 

Mr. Swann. Because we shoul | have joint control of the Lakes. We 
should not have them exclusively Canadian; we should have joint 
control of anything touching on our borders. 

Senator Funtsricgur. As a matter of fact, you will have joint con 
trol. It has to go through some of our eee whether they build 
it or not, does it not? We have to agree for them to build it, do we 
not? You have some measure of control. I do not quite see your rea- 
soning as to why you think we must do it. Do you think we are more 
efficient? Do you thing that we manage our fiscal affairs in a much 
more effeient manner than the Canadians do? 

Mr. Smati. I am not competent to speak to that. But I do think 
if the Canadians build this on their own we will not be able to have a 
share, a partnership in controlling the way in which the canal is built, 
What tolls are put on it, how the ganal is defended, and how the sea- 
way is defended, all of which I think are extre ae important. We 
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should be in on all that and have a share of it. If they build it on 
their own, certainly we will have no voice on how high the tolls are 
and even though they are equal between the Canadians and ourselves, 
all right we are the ones who mainly will be affected. It is mostly our 
tonnage. 

Senator Furisrieut. What about the Canadians building it and 
our lending them some money’ I was thinking of our recent ex- 
perience in building the bases in north Africa. Perhaps the Ca- 
nadians might do it more efficiently than we build these military in- 
stallations. 

Mr. Sma... I believe this with complete sincerity. I believe that 
we should be in on this and join hands with Can: ada and, together, go 
into this project. We can get it done faster, we can get it done better, 
and with more safety to our country. 

Senator Fursrienr. I think we should take our time and not build 
it as rapidly as we did the air bases. We would like this to last for 
a few years if we built it, would we not / 

Mr. Smaty. We certainly would. 

Senator Futsrieur. You were talking about estimates on profitable 
operations a moment ago; that we always underestimated the tonnage. 
Which tonnages were you talking about that we had underestim: ited? 

Mr. Smarty. Most of the waterway projects, as I understand it. 


OPERATION OF BARGE LINE ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Senator Futpricutr. Are you familiar with the operation of the 
barge line on the Mississippi River that belongs to the Government ? 

Mr. Smatn. No, sir. 

Senator Fvu_nrienr. Did you ever hear of it ? 

Mr. SMALL. Somewhere here, if I can find it, I have the tonnages on 
the various waterways. 

Senator Futpricut. Do you happen to know whether it operates at 
a profit and is returning any profit to the Government? It operates 

. barge line on the Mississippi which is a natural waterway in the 
Mick lle West, as you know, oe ‘h we did not have to build except to 
maintain it with levees and so forth and we have to dredge it. 1 
wondered whether you were foanilin ar with how efficient that opera- 
tion has been, and whether or not it operates on a self-liquidating 
basis, or a profitable basis? 

Mr. Smatu. I do not. 

Senator Futsrienr. Do you not think it might be a proper thing 
to consider how efficiently we have operated that when you make 
estimates as to hiaee the operation of this waterway will turn out. 
Don’t you think that the committee should be informed on that? 

Mr. Smauu. I do not quite see the analogy between operating a 
barge line and putting in a waterway. 


PROFITABLE GOVERNMENTAL OPERATIONS 


Senator Futsrienr, T was thinking when you said about tonnages 
being less than was estimated, therefore leaving the i impression that 
this might be a very profitable operation. It would be interesting 
to the committee for you to tell us the governmental operations ths at 
are profitable. I am not very well up on many of them that show 
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profits, that turn out to be good investments, outside of the public 
power program in the Department of the Interior. That is about 
the only one—and the RFC, whenever it is run properly—that has 
made profit. This barge line has not been profitable. I thought you 
knew that. 

Mr. Smauu. I do not know of my own knowledge, no, sir. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON RAILROADS 


Senator Futsrigur. What effect do you think this would have on 
the railroads in that area? Would it have any adverse effect upon the 
ability of the railroads that serve these same areas to mi Lintain ade- 
quate service / 

Mr. SMALL. I have the feeling, Senator, that the crowth of our 
country, the inevitable growth of our country in population alone, 
would mean that the railroads serving the Midwest from the sea- 
board would have as much tonnage, at least as much tonnage when 
this thing is completed, as they have today, and probably a lot more 
than they have today. 

Senator Funsriautr. For 7 months of the year this will be open, is 
that correct / 

Mr. SmMaun. It would be open 7 months of the year. 

Senator Futsricut. What is the effeet on the railroads during that 
period especk ally in the initial st: wes of its operation ¢ Would that 
have an adverse @ fect On the ailroads ? 

Mr. Smauy. During the building of the seaway ? 

Senator Funsricivr. No. When it is in operation, when it takes 
20,000,090 tons of freight or 50,000,000—20,000,000 tons of ore, I be- 
lieve it is estimated, and did you not say some 50,000,000 tons of 
freight of all kinds? 

Mr. SmMautui. No: I do not want to get confused on that one. I was 
reading from an NSRB document in which they said that the deficit im 
iron ore by 1960 would be 50 million tons. 

Senator Futsricur. Don't you think the effect on the railroads 
is a matter this committee should be informed about / 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. I think you do have, but I am trying to 
stay within the area of my competence. You have witnesses coming 
up here who can answer these problems, and these questions, very 
properly, and who are competent to answer them on behalf of the 
Government. Many of these questions you have asked me I believe 
really should be asked of Mr. Sec retary Sawyer. 


REACHING OPINIONS AS TO JUSTIFICATION OF SEAWAY 


Senator Futsrieut. I do not understand how you can give opinions 
as to the justification of this operation partic wlarly on the ground 
that it is self-liquidating and would be justifiable as an investment 
without some knowledge of these matters which we are asking about. 
If all you are going to testify is you believe in the interest of na- 
tional security, this should be built, that is O. K., but when you go 
beyond that, you open yourself up to questioning involvi ing economic 
matters which fall within this province. I do not know how you 
made up your mind you thought it was a good business venture if you 
do not know about these other questions. 
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Mr. Swati. You have me on the horns of a dilemma. You asked 
me my personal opinion and I have been trying to give it to you. 
Probably I should not try to give you a opinions, 

Senator Futsricutr. I think you should, but at the same time, I 
think you should go ahead and give me your personal opinion about 
what the effect on the railroads will be if for 7 months of the year 
there is a tremendous tonnage taken from them, which I presume 
would be taken from them, because, in the early stages vou do not 
generate entirely new tonnage overnight. The trouble with it is that 
the railroads themselves in many respects, due to regulation of their 
rates and so on, have a very intimate relation with the Gove ‘rnment, 
do they not? 

Mr. Smauu. That is right. 

Senator Fuusricur. If we build this and it causes great loss to 
the railroads serving this area, then there is some responsibility on 
the ICC to make it up to the railroads. We would raise their pay, 
I suppose, for mail, or something, in order to keep them alive as we 
do the airplane companies. I am not saying that we do. I think 
you, or somebody, should give testimony to the committee on that 
factor. 

Don’t you think it is an appropriate one ? 

Mr. Smauy. If it is appropriate, I believe it 1S appropriate to 
address it to one of the other departments, Mr. Sawyer, for instance. 

Senator Futsricntr. Which one do you think is best qualified to 
pass judgment on the feasibility, the economic undertaking, aside 
from its defense element ? 

Mr. Smatyu. From the point of view of the over-all economic sit- 
uation, I would say in Government today it would probably be Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, the Defense Mobilizer. 

Senator Futsricut. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Smauy. Yes; because he would be able to give you the over-all 
picture for a number of Government agencies. Interior has a par- 
ticular interest in this thing; Commerce has one. Each one of them 
has an area of competence to which they can speak. The over-all 
coordinator would be Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Funtsricut. I hope someone in the future will give statistics 
on that aspect of the problem, as to whether or not it will be self- 
liquidating, whether it is a good investment, and whether or not it 
might attract private investment in the building of it. 


INDUSTRY DISPERSAL 


I would like to know about that. I am a little lke Senator 
McMahon, from Connecticut. I have an open mind about this matter 
that he mentioned, that it might bring about dispersal of industry. 
It has appealed to me on other occasions very strongly, because I have 
thought some greater dispersal of industry from the New England 
States was in the national interest, particularly in wartime. I would 
like to see it further developed with respect to that point, too. 

Would you like to add anything about that, on that point? Do 
you think it would help us to bri ing more of the industries away from 
that highly vulnerable area in New England into the Midwest ? 

Senator Tosry. What kind of area did you call it ? 

Senator Futsricur. Vulnerable. 
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Senator Toney. So is the city of Washington. 

Senator Fuisricur. | have often thought it would be well to move 
out of Washington, too, but that is not under discussion right now. 

Mr. Smauu. I think for a good many years to come we will need 
all the industries we have got up along the sencoast. 

Senator Fuusrieiur, That is another matter. What we are con- 
sidering here now is an enormous governmental program, which 
interferes with the usual economic processes. In this sense you might 
tend to bring in the Midwest. They use all their efforts on the e xisting 
governmental programs to prevent the normal operation of economics 
where industries are seeking their most economic location. 

As you well know, particularly they use such laws as the Walsh- 
Healy Act to prevent the est: ablishment of indus try of any size. We 
are accustomed to that sort of thing. I was wondering whether or 
not you feel sure this will help us to disperse industry. 

If so, I think that would be a good argument in favor of it 

Mr. Smauy. You can take one 00d example. In the event of all- 
out war, your shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities on the Lakes 
could be utilized where they cannot be utilized for the larger ships 
today, and could not be, unless this waterway was completed. 


ESTIMATES OF TONNAGE TO GO THROUGH SEAWAY 


Going back to another question which you asked—and that is, How 
do I figure that the estimates of tonnage to go through a waterway 
would be low? Take, for ex xample, the origin: al estimates I have here 
in front of me with regard to the Illinois w: aterway. The original 
estimate of the tonnage to go through that waterway, made in the 
twenties and early thirties, was 714 million tons a year. ‘Today 1 
is already over 13 million tons. 

The same thing is true of the Houston ship canal, where the early 
estimates were much lower than the tonnage which is actually flowing 
through the canal. In 1948 it was up to 39 million tons. 

Each one of the others, and I have the data here, would show that 
a comparable underestimate was made in the early days as to what 
the effect of the waterway would be. 


VULNERABILITY OF DIFFERENT REGIONS TO ATOMIC ATTACK 


Senator Futsricnur. You take the Middle West, Chicago or Toledo, 
that area. Is it more vulnerable to atomic attack than New England, 
or not, or is there any difference ? 

Mr. Smauu. On an attack coming over the pole the whole band clear 
across the northern part of the country is more vulnerable than the 
next southern band, and then the next southern band. That is so. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Fu.sricut. I don’t remember the latitude exactly, but is 
it closer or not to the pole and areas from which the attack would 
originate? Which is closest, the New England or the Midwest indus- 
trial areas? 

Mr. Smatu. It depends on where they launch the attack. If the 
attack came from Siberia near Alaska- 

Senator Fursricut. Isn’t Siberia the closest point ? 
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Mr. Smauu. Obviously the closest target would be the Pacific North- 
west. 

Senator Futsricnt. If they come down, they would hit the Middle 
West sooner than New England. 

Mr. Sma. If they came from that direction, but it might well come 
from another way. 

Senator Fu.tsricut. Which way do you think it might come? 

Mr. Sma. I am talking about coming across the pole. You can 
fan out like that, and distances will be equally clear across the entire 
northern band of our country. 

Senator McManon. I would like to make an observation that right 
in this room I heard our good friend, the late Senator Reed of Kansas, 
suggest that the airplane factories ought to be moved from the east 
coast back to his State, and the witness—I believe it was Mr. Martin 
over here in Baltimore—called for a globe. 

He pointed out, saying, “Senator, you will be hit out there before I 
will be hit in Baltimore.” 

Senator Tosry. I have one question, please. 

Senator Futpriecur. You would say from our national security point 
of view we had better not concentrate greater industry out in the 
Middle West. Isthat the conclusion to be drawn ? 

Senator McManon. I believe the point is worth examining, cer- 
tainly, on the basis of looking at the globe. 

The Cuareman. Is that all, Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futerienr. That is all. 


TACONTTE DEPOSITS IN THE MESABI RANGE 


Senator Tosry. Mr. Small, I have one question. Have you any 
estimate or could you provide one, a careful estimate, as to the amount 
of iron ore recoverable from the taconite deposits under beneficiating 
processes, the taconite in the Mesabi after being beneficiated? W hat 
are the possibilities of iron one on a tonnage basis. 

Mr. Smatx. I do not know, but we can get for you the exact tonnage, 
the reserves as we now know them. I think you will find in the 
NSRB report, which is now in the record, that they go into the amount 
of beneficiation that you can go into with taconites. They take that 
into account, assuming full speed ahead on beneficiation, 

Senator Tosry. What would that be? 

Mr. Smart. They would still come up with a net deficit. 


ALLEGED LOSS RATLROADS MIGHT SUSTAIN 


Senator Winey. May I ask just one question? It seems to me there 
has been considerable confusion here in relation to the loss that the 
railroads might sustain. They haven’t got any of this ore now, have 
they ? 

Mr. Smau. No, sir. 

Senator Witxy. They wouldn’t lose anything. The only point is 
you want that ore to move into the Middle West where the plants are 
at present that consume the ore that comes from the Middle West; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Sma. We would want to use it to supplement the ore from the 
Mesabi for the plants that are now using Mesabi ore. 
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Senator Winey. I have one other question in that connection. You 
made the statement that in regard to tonnage going through the canal, 
you thought most of it would be from the iron ore; is that correct 4 

Mr. Smauu. I said a great deal of it would undoubtedly be iron ore, 
because we need the iron ore so badly. I know that the iron ore traffic 
will flow: there can be no doubt about that. Whatever else flows 
through there is a matter of conjecture, to which I am not competent 
to speak. 

Senator Witey. Then instead of its being a loss to the railroads, 
it looks as if the eastern railroads are trving Lo plan to vet the ship- 
ment of this ore that they haven't got at present shipped into an area 
where it doesn’t go at present. Do you agree with that ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. If you don't have the seaway, and if you want to carry 
the Labrador ore out to the Midwest plants, it would have to go down 
by sea, down to New York, or down to Baltimore or one of the other 
ports, and then across by land. 

Senator Winery. That is all. 

The Cratrman. All right. Senator Hickenlooper, you weren't 
here. Do vou want to ask wy questions ¢ 

Senator HickeENLOoP! r. | have none to ask at the moment, thank 
vou. 


SUMMARIZING MR. SMALLS TESTIMONY 


The CHatrM an. Any othe questions from anvbody. I want to sum- 
marize your testimony just very briefly. 

You still favor the seawav in view of the fact that it would cost 
about a billion dollars? 

Mir. Saaue. My understanding of the cost of the seaway is that 
our share of the cost of the seaway is under S600 million, The exact 
figures on that. as I said, others more conipet nt than I ean olive you. 
So our share of it is under S600 million, spread over a period oft about 
oto 6 years. 


The Carman, You have already testified that nearly all these esti 
mates were under instenci of over, so this ts probably tl e same Way) 
isn't it ? : . 

Mr. Smauu. It depends entirely on what happens to prices and 
waves, of course. 

Phe CHatmman. All right. You also are still for the seaway not 
withstanding vou admit it would be frozen up 5 months in the veat 


Mr. Swann. Yes, sir. 
i i@ CHAIRMAN, It couldnt haul any ore. lt couldn't haul al 


fore on trade, 1 couldn't haul anvthine except a headache. Isn't 
that right? Do vou agree with that ? 

Mr. Smatu. | Siuy thet all of our domestic iron ore co) ine fron 
Mesabhi how Loes ( months of the vVear al fa for thy other 5 month 
it is iced up. . 

The Cn AIRMAN. { bh not ask or about Mesabi. | t! 1 | Ine about 
this ore from Labrador. You admit, don’t you and vou are still 
for it notwithstanding—that a single bomb dropped on the canal 


would put it out of business / 

Mr. SmMauvu. If it hit the locks? 

The (CHAIRMAN. The locks will be there, won't they é 

Mr. Sanu. The locks are a very small target with respect to the full 
length of the canal. 


96175—52——_5 
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The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t one bomb right on the canal block it up ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. Not if it hit up in the water stretch between Seven 
Islands and down toward the first lock. 

The Cuarrman. If it hits outside the water stretch, if it hits any- 
where on the canal, wouldn’t the bomb put it out of business ? 

Mr. Smart. It would have to hit the locks. 

The CuatrmMan. I don’t agree. If you had a dozen locks, if you 
stopped up the channel, you couldn't get anywhere with your nen 
You admit that oceangoing ships could not use it fully loaded; 
that right ? 

Mr. Smauy. That is right ; some could not under those conditions. 

The CHatrMan. You are still for it ¢ 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are for it in spite of high water or any other 
article that goes with a water, aren’t you / 

Mr. Smauu. No,sir; but lam for it as now proposed. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 


EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES MONEY 


Senator Hickrnioorer. Mr. Chairman, you have raised a question 
there in connection with your questions of Mr. Small. I would like 
to ask you, Mr. Small: Do you have immediately available the num 
ber of billions of dollars the United States has spent since World War 
Il in building structures and facilities for other nations all over this 
globe / 

Mr. Smacvu. Ido not have them immediately available. 

senator Hr KENLOOPER, Would you agree it probably is In excess of 
2 or 3 billion? 

Mr. Smauu. Yes, sir 

Senator Hicken toorer. We have contributed to other nations on the 
globe that much. Would you agree that perhaps it might be well on 
occasion for us to think about spending : a billion or two on long- range 
permanent facilities ng our own country 

Mr. Smauu. Yes. s 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, althou gh we have spent a lot of 
lions, that is an argument for spend ng some more billions; is 
that right / Isthat vour view 2 

Mr. Swaur. No. | 

The Cuamman. Allright, stand aside: you are through. 

Mir. Swan. Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHarrMan. Secretary Chapman, would you like to go on now, 
or would you like to wait until tomorrow ? 

Secretary CuarMan. Whatever suits you, Mr. Chairman. I will 
vO On NOW if it suits you. 

The Cuatrman. Go right ahead. 


bill 


STATEMENT OF HON. OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Secretary CHAPMAN. Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank this com- 
mittee for letting me come back and testify before it. I have testified 
on this same subject before before this committee. 

The Cuairman. Have you changed your views? 
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Secretary CoarpMan. No; I have not. 

The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

Secretary Cuapman. Mr. Chairman, I want to say my testimony 
will take about 30 minutes for reading the statement, but my testi- 
mony is prine ipally direc ted toward showing the need for this project 
on the basis of the raw materials, for iron ore principally. 

The CHairman. You are not concerned with foreign shipping 
going up the river and back ¢ 

Secretary Cuarman. I am concerned with the other part of it 
That is my responsibility, trying to keep up with the reserves of iron 
ore, in the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, the joint resolution now before you offers the most 
direct means available to provide for further development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, in a wholly self-liquidating project, 
for the benefit of the people of the United States and Canada, 


FORMER RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING SEAWAY AND WATER PROJECT 


Six years ago T had the privilege of appearing at hearings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project under the B:; rkley resolution. The follow 
ing year the Departinent of the Interior again recommended the proj 
ect un der the Vandenberg resolution. 

Phese measures, like the present resolution, provided for approval 
of the United States-Canadian St. Lawrence Agreement of 1941. They 
would have authorized the construction by our Government of the 
United States share of the navigation and power works under that 
agreement and for the joint completion, ownership, Operation, and 
control of the seaway by the United States and Canada. 

In its reports recommending. immediate joint construction of the 
project, under the resolutions to which I have referred, this com 
mittee in 1946 and 1948 accurately defined the growing need for this 
development In the interest of the national defense and the security 
ot both countries. 

The committee emphasized in its reports that this project might 
soon be needed, as it is ure rently needed now, to strengthen transport, 
to open up a new deep-water route for the delivery of iron ore to ou 
steel mills Hh the region of the Great Lakes, ana to Prov cle al ASSUTed 
supply ot low cost hydroelectric powe roin the Northeast 

The tremendous value of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Ssvstem to 
the United States and Canada and the soundness of the recommenda 
tions heretofore made by this committee for its joint development have 
heen dramatically confirmed by recent events. 


CANADIAN LEGISLATICN AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF SEAWAY AND 
POWER PROJECI 


There is now no longer the slightest doubt that the seaway will be 
completed. As President ‘Truman pol nted out in his message On 
January 28, an entirely new question is presented to the Congress and 
to this committee by the enactment of the Canadian legislation up 
proved December 21. By that legislation, Canada has authorized the 
construction of ‘the Canadian share of the works in accordance with 
the agreement of 1941. 
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In the alternative, it has provided that, if the United States does 
not elect to carry out its part of the joint development plan under the 
agreement of 1941, then the Dominion will proceed to construct an 
all-Canadian seaway from the Atlantic to Lake Erie, under Canadian 
ownership, operation, and control. The Canadian Parliament has 
created a Seaway Authority, with full power to complete the develop- 
ment, under either alternative, and has authorized the Dominion 
agency to issue $300,000,000 in bonds to finance construction of the 
works. 

POLICY OF OBSTRUCTIONISM 


So great is the need of both nations to utilize these boundary waters, 
to keep pace with their rapidly expanding economies, that is is difli- 
cult to conceive of a policy of doing otherwise on the part of any 
private interest in either country. Such obstructionism would, of 
COUrse, have thee ‘ffect of de ny Ine to both nations the maximum public 
benefits from the jointly owned public resource. 

The Cuarrman. Repeat that, will you, please ? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. It is difficult to conceive of a policy of obstruc- 
tionism on ‘the part ot any pr ivate interest ine ‘ither country. 

The Cuarrman. What about private citizens who are interested / 

Secretary CuarmMan,. I say it is difficult to conceive of their object- 
ng to it on that basis. 

The CuairrmMan. Anybody can oppose it on a personal basis. 

Secretary SuarpMan. Tam talking about special interests. 

The CuatrmMan. I am not a special interest and I am not for it. 

Secretary CuarmMan. That is all right. 


COST OF SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Phe Cuamman. Don't you suppose other people in the country have 


interest in it ¢ ‘They don't have to have a pock af ful OF money to 


be interested in this. T hey might Waht to keep some of that money 
and not pay a billion dollars for a canal in another country that will 
be frozen Up » months of the year, 

Senator Winey. The chairman speaks about a billion dollars. The 
7 eae evidence Is entirely to the COnUPAry. Our share will he 
S560 million, and until the exact figures are given by General Pick 
[ think we should stick to what the figures actually show here. and 

hat the facts are. 

The Cuarman. That is some guesses of people you are talking 
two 

senator WiuLry. No: that is indicated by what he testified to be 
fore > House last December 

“he ( HAIRMAN, Ile testified somewhere here it wot le] COS~E SOUS 
million: our part would be S598 million. 

Ne, WHULEY. Phat includes om ‘share of the electrie development 

Phe Charman. It is our money, whethe it is our share or not. 

Senator Winery. New York will recoup part of os very — ‘kly. 

Phe Crratmman,. That is another ouess. Go aheas . Mr. Chapman. 


UNITED STATES HISTORIC POLICY 


secretary CHAPMAN, I am entirely confident, therefore, that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in reviewing its previous recom- 
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mendations for joint development of this project will continue to 
assert the joint jurisdiction of the United States over these inter- 
national waters, 

I know this committee is fully aware that we are concerned here 
with a system which has formed a part of our original national 
boundaries since 1783, a system which provides both countries with 
natural resources for navigation and power, unexcelled in any quarter 
of the globe. 

If the United States should now renounce its nation “ interest and 
responsibility in the joint development and control of this waterway, 
it would mark the first reversal of our historic policy in des aling with 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system over a period of nearly 170 
years. 

If the United States joins Canada in its approval of the 1941 agree- 
ment, the main dam, the side canals and locks, and one-half the power 
house to be built in the International Rapids section of the St. Law- 
rence will be located on the United States side of the river. 

The navigation works to be built in this section will command the 
approach for ocean vessels to and from the Great Lakes. By con 
structing these works, the United States will obtain an equal voice 
in the fixing of tolls by mutual agreement on new navigation facilities 
needed to complete the over-all seaway project. 


EFFECTS OF ALL-CANADIAN SEAWAY 


If, on the other hand, Canada builds the seaway on her own soil, as 
she will if the United States does hot approve the agreement durn 
the current session of the Congress, then the canals and locks in the 
International Rapids section would be relocated and would be built 
on the Canadian side of the river. 

In this event, United States ships and United States commerce 
assing between Great Lakes ports and ocean ports throughout the 
world would utilize no locks or canals built by this country from the 
Atlantic inland 1,900 miles by sailing distance to the MacArthur Lock 
at the Soo. 

The commerce of the United States will of course furnish the bulk 
of tonnage through the seaway. By the express terms of existing 
treaties and under the Canadian legislation of 1951, our commerce 
would be subject to tolls determined by Canada alone. 

As a result, American industry would be paying off a Canadian 

vestment. 

The Cramman. They wouldn’t be paying any more than other 
nations would. 

Secretary CHarpmMan. I don't présume we would, but we would be 
UsIhY it most. 

The CuHatirnman. You ought to know: vou are te stify ne about this. 
If we pay tolls, we wouldn't pay any different from any other country 

Secretary Cuarman. But it would be their project that we would 
have to pay for. It is part of our resources, and I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t develop it. 

The (CHAIRMAN. Part of our resources except that the locks are 
Canada. 

Ser retary CHAPMAN, That is right, so far as ex sting’ locks are 
concerned. 

The Ciarrman. Still it is our resources. 
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Secretary CHarmMan. Still they are joint boundaries and joint 
ownership. 

The CHairman. It is not on the boundary in Canada. 

Secretary CHarman. Insofar as the transportation is concerned, it 
is in the St. Lawrence, and part of the joint project is on the boundary 
between the United States and Canada. 

The CuatrMan. You say we own the St. Lawrence all the way up‘ 

Sec retary CuarMan. I didn’t say “all the way up.” That part of 

| pointing to wall map of the international packion. 

Senator Winery. I think the Secretary has made it very clear that 
Canada could fix the tolls, as there would be no sikane nation or no 
other group except the American group that controls the Labrador 
ore, shipping the ore. It could fix the toll on ore, which is the Ameri- 
can product, at any price it wanted to fix. 

If, on the other hand, we got in on the canal and built it, as we 
should, as good neighbors should, we would have a joint say as to 
what the toll on ore would be. Is that mght, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary CuarpMan. That is right. 

At the same time, if Canada built the locks and canals assigned to us 
in the International Rapids section, Canada would retain the owner- 
ship, operation, and control of these vital facilities. Moreover, the 
United States would have divested itself of an equal voice in fixing 
the tolls—a right which can only be exere ina by our participation 
as a partner in the joint completion of the seaway project. 


NOT A NEW UNDERTAKING 


The committee recognizes, of course, that we are not proposing an 

tirely new undertaking. The problem here is completing the es- 
sential link in a project which has been under way for generations. 
Major navigation and power works which utilize, in part, the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence system have already been 
completed and have been operated eet for vears. 

lor example, before World War II the connecting channels of 
the upper Great Lakes were hsaalfben L\ the United States to a 
down-bound depth of 26 feet. In the midst of that war the Mae 

Lock at the Soo was completed mn 1943, with a depth oft 50 
feet over the lock sills. 

‘| hese improvements made possible the record shipments of iron 
ore from the Mesabi and other Lake Superior ranges to blast furnaces 
n the lower Lakes steel centers which sustained our steel industry in 
the last war. In 1950 ore shipments reached SO million gross tons 
from the Lake Superior district, of which 6L million tons came from 

e Mesabi Range. 7 

In 1951 the Lake Superior district supplied an all-time high of 
over 94 million tons from domestic mines. 

While the United States has been improving the connecting chan- 
nels of the upper Lakes, our neighbor and ally, the Dominion of 
Canada, has undertaken major navigation and power projects in 
other sections of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, notably in 
the completion of the fourth Welland Canal and in extensive im- 
provements on the lower St. Lawrence. 

In addition to the facilities T have described, Canada is engaged 
ow, in the present emergency, the development of other large 
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hydroelectric projects on the Niagara, the Ottawa, and the Saguenay 
Rivers. All of this is being accomp ished by a nation with one-tenth 
of our population and a fraction of our industry and wealth. 

‘These projects indicate the remarkable extent to which our neigh- 
bor is utilizing the natural resources of the St. Lawrence system, 
resources We on this side can no longer afford to neglect. 

Detailed plans and cost estimates for the United States works 
needed to complete the over-all project have been pr pared and will 
be presented by the Corps of Engineers. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RADIDS SECTION 


You will note in these plans and estimates the prime importance 
of dual purpose development of the International Rapic s section of 
the St. Lawrence River. This 46-mile stretch of the river midway 
between Lake Ontario and Montreal is the only section of the entire 
system in which power can be developed at one site, jointly by the 
two countries, in a project that will harness the outflow of the five 
(Great Lakes. 

The CHamman, Are you more interested in power or in naviga- 
tion { 

Secretary Cnarpman. My prime interest is to show in this connee 
tion a need for getting ore. 

The CHarman. I am talking about what your primary interest 
is. Is it in the electric power industry or is it In navigation ¢ 

Secretary CuarmMan. My prime interest is in navigation for the 
purpose of the ore, but I hate an equal interest in the power. 

The CHAIRMAN. I thought SO. Go ahead. 

Secretary CHapmMan. Yes, I have. The International Rapids are 
prese ntly bypassed by outmoded re foot canals and locks built on the 
Canadian side of the river. The Long Sault Dam, which is to be 
erected in this section, with the Barnhart Island powerhouse serving 
is an extension of the dam, will not only provide an 81-foot head for 
power, it will also serve, with a short side canal and locks, with 30 
feet over the sills, to remove the chief remaining obstacle to de ep draft 


havigation throughout the Great Lakes St. Lawrence system. 

The dual-purpose deve lopme nt of this section of the St Lawrence 
is the key to the entire project. By this eee ve help to 
provide deep-w: iter transport for iron ore and other materials essential 


to production Ih the Midwest. and at the sume time we create a large 
bloe k of hydroelectric power sore ‘ly needed 1 Ink the North east. 

The International Rapids section provides a site on the St. Law- 
rence River near Massena, N. Y., and Cornwall, Ontario, for one of 
the largest low-cost hydroelectric power developments on the con 
tinent. Here the entire outflow from the natural reservoirs of the 
Great Lakes ean be harnessed to create new installed e ipacity to 1.581,- 
000 kilowatts in one project capable of producing an annual average 
of 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours of energy. The capacity and production 
of this project will be equally divided between the UW) ited States and 
Canada under the terms of the 1941 agreement. 

Load studies have been completed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion coverning areas in New York, New England, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania within a 300-mile radius of the proposed power plant on 
the St. Lawrence. We concur in the estimates of the Commission, 
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based on December 1950 construction costs, that St. Lawrence energy 
could be produced there at the site at an average cost of 1.77 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, and could be delivered within a 300-mile radius at an 
average Wholesale cost of about 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. The esti- 
mated delivered cost of St. Lawrence energy at load centers is less 
than half the total cost of electrical energy generated by steam power 
plants now operating in this area. 


CONGRESSIONAL POLICY TOWARD PUBLIC POWER PROJECTS 


No department or agency of the Federal Government has sought 
to obtain control of the marketing of St. Lawrence power or of the 
transmission lines necessary to deliver such a large block of energy 
to load centers where it can be used. The Department of the Interior 
has, however, strongly recommended at all previous hearings and now 
recommends that the low-cost energy from this projett be made avail- 
able in such fashion as to provide stimulus to the economy of the region 
which it will serve and with maximum benefits to consumers. This, we 
feel, can be accomplished on fair terms consistent with well-established 
congressional poliey. 

These results have been achieved in projects authorized by Congress 
in all sections of our country. 

They hs ave been ac ‘hieved by carrying out the long- est: ab lished con- 

gression: al policy that power produced as a result of public investment 

all be disposed of in a manner that will distribute the power bene 
fits widely among consumers, particularly domestic and rural con- 
summers, and that the power shall be sold at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with sound sere principles. 

The means — to carry out this congressional policy have, of 
course, differed 1 : diffe ‘rent circumstances and different parts of the 
country. That is natural and proper. But the objectives have been 
the same everywhere—to get the power to the people who need it at 
the lowest possib le cost, and to prevent the benefits of the power from 
being monopolized by private interests. 

L arge-scale savings to power consumers have resulted from this 

early defined congressional program. Greater efficiency and econ; 
omy in the use of the Nation’s power supply have been g: ained, to the 
advantage of public and private utilities and their customers, through 
coordination and integration. 

This has increased power supplies available, W here and when needed 
as, for example, in the coordinated and integrated system pioneered 
ana successtully operated for the last decade by the Bonneville Power 
Administration in the Pacifie Northwest. 

Phe central objectives of congressional power policy—widespread 
use, at low rates, and prevention of private monopolization—are just 
as important in the eo as in any other part of the country. 
And the Depart tment of the Interior accordingly recommends that 
this committee and the Congress prov ide for the nec essary safecuards 
to protect the interest of power consumers in the Northeastern States 
affected, and to insure that no State in that area and no public or 
private utility will suffer discrimination in the marketing of St. 
I awrehnce power. 

The Department of the Interior and all other Federal departments 
and agencies whose views have been requested by the Coneress have 
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recommended that the United States’ half of the power development 
in this section of the St. Lawrence River be constructed by the United 
States Government. This is provided for by the joint resolution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 27. 


STEEL PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF UNITED STATES 


The core of our industrial might, upon which the strength of the 
free world depends, is our steel capacity. One of the miajor tims of 
Soviet Russia is to narrow the advantage in capacity which we cur- 
rently possess. [It is our essential objective to broaden this gap Dy 
further expanding our steel capacity. Responsible Government 
agencies have estimated that our ability to produce steel must be 
expanded from 99.4 million tons in 1950 to 130 million tons by 

This additional capacity will hot only pro le a \ itally ! eecded stra- 
tegic advantage: it will enable us to sustain the high level of economi 
activity which we have every right to expect. 

In 1950, the steel industry estimated that it could meet the 1960 
demand for steel with a capacity of 110 million tons. Our resistance 
avalhst AgeTession in Korea, plus the demonstrated Capa ity of our 
economy for growth, have caused the industry to raise its sights. 
Capacity actually planned by the industry will reach 120 mil 
LOS by 54. This vou! must be attained or the entire mobilization 
effort will be seriously retarded, with consequent weakening of the 
defenses of the free world. 
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8ToOss LOS In 1950 to 145 million eross tons I) the end of 1954 and 160 
million tons by 1960. These are conservative estimates and take into 
account the possibility ot continuing shortages of steel scrap. it 
shortages become more severe, our needs for iron ore will increase 
toaneven greater extent. 

These are starthnge figures when we consider that our largest 
domestic production of iron ore prior to 1951 was 106 million tons i 
the peak war year of 1942. 

We must face up to the fact that the requirements for iron ore to 
support the essential expansion of steel capacity create a serious prob 
lem. I have expressed this concern in earlier testimony at hearing 
of Senate and House committees on this project. 

The Labke Superior district provides about 82 percent of the do- 
mestic supplies of iron ore. This district produces t he bulk of the 
ores for the furnaces in the lower lakes area. The Mesabi Range Mn 
this district is the source of about 65 pereant of the United States 
production, 


ORE RESERVES IN THE MESABI RANGI 


Less than one-half billion tons of the reserve in the Lake Superior 
district is inthe form of high-grade, open-pit. direct shipping ore—our 
highly strategic reserve of readily expansible iron ore. The direct 
shi} ping open pit ore located in the Mesabi Range ace ounted in 1946 
for 49 percent of the total production of all domestic tron ore. The 
balance of the Mesabi production consisted of benefice) ited and under- 
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ground ore. By 1950 while the Mesabi’s output increased, its pro- 
portionate contribution of open-pit, direct shipping ore declined to 
41 percent. 

We are mining our high-grade direct shipping ore at a rate of 
about 50 million tons a year. Despite the hopes of some that this 
reserve is bigger than we think, the latitude for adding new reserves 
has diminished through the years, until we can no longer reasonably 
expect new reserves to offset a significant portion of future production. 
Over all we can provide 100 million tons of ore from all sources in 
the Lake Superior district each year for several more years, but 
then difficulties will increase, output will decline, and we will have 
lost the rapid ce prem which was our great asset in former emer- 
gencies. We shall then have to supply 40 or 50 million tons of iron 
ore annually from underground mines, concentrating plants, and 
imports. 

Underground mining is slow, costly, and relatively inflexible. The 
proportion of ore from concentrating plants has increased from 13 
percent of our total output in the 1920's to 28 percent in 1950. In- 
dustry has recognized the need for making more economic the bene- 
ficiation of ores from our enormous low-grade reserves. 

It is estimated that our domestic concentrate production will be in- 
creased from 26 million tons in 1950 to more than double that amount 
in 1960, including approximately 15 million tons of taconite concen- 
trates. But the cold fact remains that even if we reach this goal, we 

‘annot expect by this means alone to supply the vast new production 


sameite “d and at the same time offset the diminishing amaate of open- 
pit, direct-shipping ore. 


SEARCH FOR ORE ON NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT 


To meet this gap American steel producers have been scouring the 

earth in search of high-grade deposits. Already ore is being brought 
in from mines located in Venezuela, Liber 1a, anc other overseas sources, 
Imports from these sources must be increased substantially over the 
next few years. 
In view of the magnitude of our needs for high-grade iron ore, and 
he w: irtime haz ars Is of overseas shi mpments from A frica and South 
America, we must encourage the exploration and development of ore 
deposits wnerever found on the North American Continent. 

Amone t it ciscove rie s of the past decade are the Steep Rock de- 
posits in Canada west of Port Arthur. Starting operations in 1944, 
mines in this area reached a production of 1.8 million tons in 1951. 
Because of limiting engineering and geological problems it is clear 
— we cannot look to the Steep Rock deposits alone to offset declin- 

¢ production of ope n-pit direc t shipping ore from the Mesabi Range. 

Chief and most promising among the known deposits in North 
America explored since World War IT are the saa fields now 
ben or developed along the Quebec Labrador border. about 360 miles 
north of Seven Islands, the shipping point on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. More than 400 million tons of high-grade open-pit direct 
shipping ore, comparable in quality to the best Lake Superior ores, 
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have already been drilled and proved. Exploratory prospecting for 
additional deposits continues in adjacent areas. A railroad from the 
ore fields to Seven Islands is scheduled for completion by the end of 
1953, by the steel companies who own the deposits. 

Initial shipments of ore from these fields have been estimated at 
5 million tons in 1954 with output rising to 30 million tons, depend- 
Ing upon the availability of the seaway. 

To obtain the full benefit of e xpanding production of open- pit ore 
in Labrador in supplementing our domestic supply, it is obvious that 
the means of transporting this ore cheaply and in volume must be 
available. The outmoded canals and locks of 14-foot de pth above 
Montreal on the St. Lawrence River presently constitute a serious 
bottleneck in such volume delivery. 

The difficulty can be eliminated by the St. Lawrence project, which 
offers the only ¢ ficient means to transport the high-grade Labrador 
ores to the centers of the steel industry on the Great Lakes. 


OWNERSHIP OF LABRADOR MINES 


The Cuatmman. May [ask you a question / 

Secretary CHarpMAN. Surely. 

The CHamman. Who owns these Labrador mines / 

Secretary CHapman. They are owned by American interests, | 
believe, of which the M. A. Hanna Co. is the principal owner. 

The private firms participating in the development of the Quebee- 
Labrador deposits are Armco Steel Corp., National Steel Corp., Re 
publhie Steel Corp, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. Wheeling steel 
Corp., the M. A. Hanna Co. (United States firms), and the Hollinger- 
Hanna Co., Ltd., of Canada. 

A number of subsidiary organizations have been formed to carry 
forward the various phases of the deve lopme nt. 

The CHatmman. The Hanna interest is a private company of 
course ¢ 
Secretary CuarMan. Private company. 


MAGNITUDE OF QUEBEC-LABRADOR PROJECT 


The Cuamman. This brief summary indicates the magnitude of 
the (Juebee-Labrador proje t. This isa statement from the Bank of 
Nova Scotia which is not an American company, talking about Amer! 
can companies : 

The expenditures involved are large; to the end of 1949 some $7 miilion had 
already been spent on exploration, and officials connected with the project 


estimate that expenditures for railway construction, rolling stock, terminal port 
facilities, power facilities, mining equipment, and town site will come to a total 
of the order of $150 million. According to press reports, inancing plans provide 


for a somewhat larger sum than this. 


All these Labrador mines will be owned by foreigners, will they 


hot é 

Secretary CuapmMan. I did not assume they would be owned by 
foreigners. It is in a foreign contry, of course, but the M. A. Hanna 
Co. is one of the principal holders of this reserve. 
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CONTROL OF LABRADOR MINES 


The Cuarrman. Even though it is an American company its heart 
is up in those Labrador mines. You spoke later on that we should 
have control. How are we going to control the Labrador mines / 

Secretary CHapMaN. You cannot control properties within Canada, 
of course. 

The CHamrMan. Certainly not. 

Secretary CHarmMan. In fact we might also be shut off from Liberia 
and Venezuela. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about Labrador how, hot Venezuela. 
Go ahead, though. There is no use asking questions. You have got 
your book and you are going to stick to it. 

Secretary CHapMan. I stick to the facts whether they are in the 
book or not. 

The CHamman. I tried to get some facts about Labrador and you 
did not seem to know. 

Secretary CoarpmMan. What is it I did not know 

The Cn \IRM AN. You said you cid hot know how we would control 
the Labrador mi es and the railroad. 

Secretary CrarMan. How can you control property in another 
country ? 

The CHairnman. Tam agreeing with you. 

Secretary CoapMan. [agree with you on that. 

The CHairman. Are we going to furnish some of the money to 
build this railroad / 

Secretary CoarmMan. They have not asked for any so far as I know. 

The CHairMan. It is not part of the St. Lawrence seaway project ? 

Secretary Crapman. No: this is their own private investment. 

The Cuairman. Lam very glad to have that. 

Secretary CHarpMan. L was, too. That is why I was careful to put 


that in. It is a considerable expenditure and they are developing 
Tie ow! properties. 
ROUTES OF LABRADOR OR] 
Ore from the Labrador fields will also move in deep draft ore ships 


lown the St. Lawrence and into the Atlantic to help supply the newly 
established blast furnaces and mills on our eastern seaboard. This 
movement. however, would face the same hazards of submarine attack 
1 the event of all-out war as would the shipments of ores from Africa 
ind South America, 

It would appeal axiomatic that dleep draft ships Can move up the 
St. Lawrence through locks with 30 feet at the sills as readily as they 
have for vears navigated the connecting channels of the upper Great 
Lakes. Let opponents of the project have been driven to the argument 
that it would be safer in time of Wal to ship iron ore thousands of miles 
over the Atlantie than to use the seaway. | disagree with that position, 
The CHarrmuan. Of course you disagree with anybody who is against 
the project. 

(ro ahead. 

Secretary Crarman. Not everything. IT agree with vou on that 
statement about the railroad. 


Phe CHimanx. You do not agree with our position, Go right 
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Senator Winey. You are both agreeable gentlemen. 

Secretary CHarpMan. | agree you cannot control the foreign prop 
erty. Y¥ oul have to gamble on your rel: ationships with the country. 

The Cuairman. All right. It is not the only gamble in this thing. 

Secretary CnarmMan. The highest defense authorities of the United 
States and Canada have strongly recommended the St. Lawrence 
seawily as a more secure route for the shipment of ores and other vital 
materials 

The claim that the railroads can move all the ore needed from Labre 
dor to the steel mills belies the past experience ot the steel Indust ry. 


ORE TRANSPORTATION ON GREAT LAKES 


For a veneratlon the United States has led the world in steel pro 
duction, while operating its largest steel mills hundreds of miles 
inland. This has been possible only because we have developed in the 
Great Lakes system the means to transport iIroh ore in volume 1 
water from the sources of supply to the mills. In 1950. as an emet 
gency measure, industry began a concerted effort to ship large tonnages 
of iron ore all-rail from mines in the Lake Superior district. This 
more costly movement of ore continued in L951. OF the total from the 
district, Including Canada, only S percent moved all-1 uiland 92 percent 
moved by water through the Great Lakes system. 

The | HIStory of the steel Industry ot this countrys demonstrates that 
if we were to make it dependent epee rail transportation for its supply 
of iron ore, that industry would decline west of the Alleghenies with 
the depletion of the high orade, open pit, marge shippn 
Lake Superior region, and ultimate lv it would be force: 


from the present centers of production. 


ore Ih the 


to migrate 


IMPORTANCE OF INLAND STEEL MILLS 


We cannot afford to permit the abandonment of Inland steel mills 
as a result of the eventual depletion of Lake Superior ore, if we ca 
avoid it. If the steel plants of the Great Lakes were to shut down, 
many of the metal-using industries of the region probably would lik 
Wise move elsewhere, The economic costs of such a colossal dislocation 
would be intolerable and the social effects equally serious. 

Construction of the St. Lawrence project. therefore, offers among 
other advantages a means of protecting our investment mn the indus 
tries, homes, and community facilities in the steel producing areas of 
the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other sound reasons for approval 
of the joint construction of this project, provided ro) by the resolu- 
tion, Senate Joint Resolution v7. I have discussed here only the mayo! 
aspects of the project which are of immediate concern to the Depart 
ment of the Interior. 

We believe that this committee was fully justified in recommending 
the joint constructton of this project by “si rovernment of the United 
States, in full cooperation with Canada in 1933, in 1946, and in 1948. 

The need for the deve lopme! it of this j Invaluable natural resource 
Was anticipated | \ the committee in its previous reports and it has 
vrown even more clear and compe lling under the conditions we now 
face. In saiamemailiaes the legislation which is before you, we urge 
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that the project be initiated at the earliest possible date, so that it 
may make its full contribution to the security of the United States 
and Canada and to the economic welfare of our people. 


That is the end of my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
SEAWAY AND NATIONAL BUDGET 


The Cuamrman. All right. You know something about the finan- 
cial condition of the country, do you not, the Treasury and the debt we 
owe ¢ , ; ; 

Secretary CuarpMan. Yes; I do. 

The CHarrman. Do you know the amount we have in the budget 
now for national preparedness, national defense? Are you informed 
of that ? 

Secretary CHAPMAN, Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Do you think we should begin immediately to spend 
ill that money on the seaway in addition to that? 

Secretary Caarman. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHamman. Answer my question, and then comment. 

Secretary CuapMan. I will answer the question. 

If you are going to build, if we are going to preserve our rights in 
this as I think we have rights as a government and as a people, and 
if ¢ eae is going to build its part now, I think this is the time we 
have to do it. Otherwise, you might continue to postpone it with 
serious damage to our future opportunity of developing and preserv- 
ing and protecting our rights. 

The ¢ = \IRMAN. Canada has a right to build it alone, if she wants to. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. She has. 

The Caairman, If she has that right, why don’t you let her go along 
without your dictation ¢ 


Secretary CuarmMan. We are not dictating to her buy we are trying 
to sav. “Let us join you so we can protect our interest in it.” That 


is what I am doing. 

The CHatrrMan. What about Venezuela? Hasn't she got lots of 
iron ore? 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes: Venezuela has considerable but nothing 
compared with this deposit. 

The CHarmman. Nothing compared to supplies in some other place 
up in Canada ¢ 

Secretary CHarpmMaAn. That is right. 

(Subsequently Secretary Chapman submitted the following :) 


In my testimony on February 25, 1952, on the St. Lawrence seaway project I 
replied to questions from the committee regarding deposits of iron ore in 
Venezuela and in Quebec-Labrador. In my response, I had in mind specifically 
the closer proximity of the latter deposits to our centers of steel production and to 
the availability of the ore from these deposits for shipment through the seaway 
facilities under discussion. 

On February 22, 1951, I presented data from the Bureau of Mines summarizing 
the facts on the most important and extensive foreign sources of iron ore, inelud- 
ing the Venezuela deposits. This statement appears on pages 114-115 of the 
> arings on the St. Lawrence seaway, February 22, 1951, Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, EKighty-first Congress, first session. It included 
the following data: 
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VENEZUELA IRON ORE DEPOSITS 


There are many high-grade iron ore deposits south of the Orinoco River in 
Venezuela. Only two of the major deposits, in which American interests have 
invested and which are now being developed will be briefly discussed 


El Pao deposit 

The El] Pao iron-ore deposit is now being exploited by the Iron Mine Co., a 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. The first shipment of 1 million tons is 
expected to be made in 1951 to this country and the production will be increased 
to about 2 million tons by 1953. These ores will be transported 2,120 nautical 
miles from Trinidad to Baltimore and 2,275 miles to Mobile, Ala. 

A minimum of 60 million tons of ore minable by open-pit methods has been 
estimated and some estimates infer a reserve of 100 million tons. The ore con- 
tains about 68 percent iron. The ore when mined will have a very favorable 
structure and suitable for the open-hearth furnace. 

Cerro Bolivar iron-ore deposit 

These deposits are 50 miles south of Ciudad Bolivar, south of the Orinoco River, 
and 65 miles west of El Pao. The deposits extend for 5 miles in length and 
from 300 to 3,500 feet in width. The area of proven ore on the Cerro Bolivar is 
approximately equal to the area of the Mahoning-Hull-Rust pit on the Mesabi 
Range. 

The deposit has been partially drilled and a reserve of 500 million tons of high- 
grade open pit ore is estimated. Including other adjacent deposits that have not 
been explored, a total reserve of 1 billion tons is inferred. The overburden is 
practically negligible. The ore will be hauled by rail 90 miles to the Orinoco 
River and 200 miles down the river by barge to Trinidad where it will be trans- 
ferred to ovean-going vessels. 

The deposit will be operated by the Orinoco Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corp. The company expects to ship 2 to 5 millions tons from 
Venezuela in 1953 and to increase the production to at least 15 million tons by the 
late 1960's. 

rhe capital investment for this enterprise is estimated to be over $60 million. 

‘The Cramman. We have been bringing it in, have we not 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes, sir. 

Phe Charman. We will continue to bring it in? 

Secretary Chapman. Yes; but during the last war we lost an awful 
lot of shipping boats trvinge to bring nh aluminum ore and other ores 
Oh that same route. 

Phe CHoamman. Yes; and you would lose them again if you had any 


kind of shipping. It is not limited to iron ore. We lost a great deal 
f general shipping, did we not ¢ 
Secretary Carman. That is the risk that we try to eliminate. 


Phe Cramman. You are going to eliminate a lot of money out of 
the ‘Treasury is the main thing you are going to do if you have you 
way about it. What will the power development cost out of this’ 

Secretary Cuarman. The cost allocated to power is estimated t 
be about SI92Z.000.000 out of the total of S567.000.000 of the United 


states Crovernment’s share. 


BENEFICIARIES OF POWER PROJECT 


The Cuamman. We will spend $192.000,000 and the chief bene 

aries of that will be the people who live in that little area ri 
up in the Northeast. 

Secretary CuapmMan. Three hundred and fifty miles; a radius of 300 
miles is the market area. 
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The Cramman. If they ever get it 350 miles away. Immediately 
those right next to it will get the benefit, will they not ¢ 

Secretary Cruarman. They could if you sewed it up by such a 
policy, 

The Cnairman. You sell it to anybody that comes and they are 
closer by. 

Secretary Cuarman. That depends on the policy of Congress. 

The CuAmman. It will depend on the policy of the Department of 
he Interior. 

Secretary CuarmMan. It is your policy. 

The CuAmman. You are running this show. Why would you not 
run that ¢ 

Secretary CruarpmMan. We do not run this show. 

The Cuamman. You are trying to. 

Secretary Carman. Oh, no. 

The Cuamman. What will the cost be of digging the canal deeper? 

Secretary CuarmMan. The allocated cost of $192,000,000 is estimated 
for the power and the estimate for navigation is about 8375,000,000, 
I do not have that exact figure. 


YEARLY PERIOD CANAL IS FROZEN 


The Cramman. How about the canal being frozen up 5 months of 
the vear ¢ 

Secretary Cuarman. It is usually frozen up between four and five, 
depending on the season. 

The Cuairmman. The other ee ne, it was 5 months. 

Secretary CHarpmMan. It is usually between 4 and 5 months. It isn’t 
frozen 5 months e very vei ir. but it is pretty ( reign it. 

Phe Cuamman. It is co for longer some vears / 

Secretary CiHarpMAn. Yes; some years it might be frozen longer. 

The CuarrMan,. So on the average it is 5 months in the vear; 1s it 
not f 

Secretary CrarMan. As a matter of fact. 1 think it averages tbout 
fle, m nthe 

The CuatmMan, Four and a half months? 

Secretary CuarpMan. Yes, sir 

The CHatrman. Where do you get that / 

Secretary CuarMan. I believe the Corps of Engineers furnished 
that and if not, the Geological Survey has that figure. 

The Ciaran. They will be here and thev can give us that infor 
mation / . 

Secretary CuarpmMan. That is right. 

The CHatrmmMan. But notwithstanding it will be frozen up 414 
months to 5 months a year, you are still for it? . : 


SELF-LIQUIDATING ASPECTS OF SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 
Secretary CiarmMan, I think it is a feasible project and self-liqui 
datn v. 
Phe Cramman. Self-liquidating? Who is going to liquidate it ¢ 


secretary CHAPMAN. The } rivate people who are going to pay for 


The Cuarman. Will they bear all the tolls, and everything ¢ 
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Secretary CuapmMan, They will pay a toll. 

The CuatrrMan. Who is going to pay for what it costs 

Secretary CuarMan. Eventually vou will get it all back. 

The CuatrmMan. Eventually / 

Secretary CHapMANn. Yes. 

The CnHatrMan. I have heard about eventually, but eventually 
never arrives. 

Secretary CuarpMan. Probably not during my lifetime but it pays 
its way out on a caleulated basis. 

The CuairnMan. You testified earher that this whole thing was 
entirely self-lquidating. 

Secretary CuarmMan, I think it is. 

The Cuamman. You may think it is but what proof do you have 
hat it is¢ 

secretary CHarpMAn. None except the projects we already have 
demonstrated that they are self liquidating. 

The CuatrMan. That is a wholly different matter. IT am talking 
about this St. Lawrence project with all of this tremendous cost and 
this power development. Do you sa\ it is all self qu dating / 

Secretary CrarmMan. I am certain the power part is self-liquidat 
Ing’, 

Phe Cuamman. Then you are not certain about the other / 
Secretary CnarmMan. I do not have very strong support for t! 
other because that is not in my department. 

The CHatmrMan. You said a while ago it was entirely sel 
datine 

Secretary Cuapman. I think it is. 

The Cuamman. You think it is, but you are not certain 4 

secretary CHAPMAN. No one is certain on estimated fioures Yo 
have to base it on estimates, 

The CHAIRMAN. It depends on who makes the estimate 

Secretary CuarpMan, That is right. 

The CHatrMan, You have been making Ome, Nave 

Secretary CuarpmMan. Not on engineering feat 

| he CHAIRMAN, You took whit somebody ( lse sala 

Secretary CuarMan. T took the Corps of Engine 


Phe CHamMan. You are testifving here supposedly ¢ your ow) 
formation. 
‘ } 

Secretary CHarpMayn. Tam. but [am not an engineer a Ia 
make the survey and neither did my Department Phe Corp of Eng 
heers were paid to do that il «| they did c. 

Phe Cuatrman. Tam glad somebody did what they were paid t 
do. 


Secretary CHairMan. They do. 
The Cuamman. All right: that is all. Any questions / 
Senator Winery. | have some questions, 


ALLEGED RUSSIAN CANAL 


Is it not a facet. Mr. Secretary, that the Soviet Union is announel 
tremendous engineering works for the uniting of the V« 
Don Rivers thus improving her entire canal system, whil 
this great fourth continental coast, leaving it up to Canada to handle 
by default / 


NG1TS oo 6 
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Secretary CiarMan. Senator, I saw that in the press but I frankly 
doubt that the *y can send ships through the canal they have dug. ‘That 
is, | doubt the canal is big enough to haul the ore boats such as we 
put through the Great Lakes locks now. I am not Say ing they cannot 
do it in the future. T hey can enlarge the canal. 

Senator Winey. What you mean is that the one who wrote that 
article did not have the facts? 

Secretary CHapMAN, I do not think he had all the facts. 


COMMITTEE'S PAST ACTIONS REGARDING SEAWAY 


Senator Witry. Is it not an unfortunate commentary on America’s 
foreign policy that, after 50 years, an agreement which she has made 
with her best friend, Canada, still has not been agreed to by Congress 4 
How can we consistently ask Germany and France as we are doing, 
for example, to get together when we ourselves cannot agree on so 
simple a matter with the best friend that we have in the world ¢ 

Secretary Cuapman. You did not want my comment on that, did 
you, Senator ¢ 

Senator Wirey. I am perfectly willing to let you speak at length. 
We ret it from this side of the table anal you night as well do the 
same. 

Secretary CuarMan. I have every confidence that this committee 
is going to do what it thinks is proper in this thing when it gets 
through. I nn not here to criticize the committee’s action. They have 
approved it three times in the past. 

| he CiarirM AN. ‘TI he committe e has, but the Congress has hever ap- 
ies it 
Secretary CuapmMan. The committee has and Lam hopeful they will 
do it aw@ain. 

Senator Witry. Is it not better that we be a partner of Canada in a 
two-nation project than a customer of Canada in a one-nation project / 

Secretary Cuarman. I would certainly think it would be in the 
nterest of our country and our people to be a partner with Canada 
mn such a mayor project, 

Senator Winery. As a matter of fact, Canada has built more of her 
share of the seaw ay than we have, has she not ? 

secret tary CHAPMAN, That IS right > Canada has alre ac done that. 

Senator Winey. And it is a fact, of course, that American ship ping or 
would be at a disadvantage if Canada were to ae ‘the tolls | 
herself / 

Secretary CuapmMan. That is right. 

Senator Winey. I think that is all. 

The CrarrMan. Senator Green / 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 


The CuarrMan. Senator McMahon ? 


DIVISION AND ALLOCATION OF POWER 


Senator McMaton. We get one-half of the power / 
Secretary CrapmMan. Yes, half the total power from the project. 


Senator McMauon. Has there bee ‘nany allocation or division of our 
half vet ¢ 
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Secretary Cuapman. No; the United States share would run around 
940,000 kilowatts, but there has been no division or no policy adopted 
as to how that is to be handled. 

Senator McManon. That is wide open? 

Secretary Chapman. Wide open. 

Senator McManon. New York State does not get a particular part 
of that? 

Secretary CuarpmMan. No decision has been made as to any terms of 
disposing of the power at all. 

Senator McManon. Would you look for a congressional policy to be 
set on that question ? 

Secretary CuapmMan. There would have to be because there is no 
policy or authority to follow. We would have to have congressional 
euidance on that. 

Senator McManon. What would it be, New England Power 
\uthority 4 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Depending on what Congress would decide 

o do. We have had many proposals made by people up here. I 
al mn the | ress yeste ra: iV Senator Aiken h: Ti made some proposal 


of a Gove eth nt corporation selling bonds and developing it. That 
is one possibility. Another is an authority for the whole New Eng- 


land area. But there are many ways. It would have to be threshed 
out and worked out in detail and that has not yet been determined 
at all. 

Senator McManon. It is wide open at this time as to who vets that 
power. 

Secretary Cuapman. Definitely. 

You see, section 5 of this bill sets up the machinery as to how it 
to be done. 


CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARD SEAWAY 


Senator McManon. Do you have a list of those who were against 
this project who have now changed their minds, and are lobbying 
for it ¢ 

Secretary CuarmMan. I would not want to say anyone is lobbying 
for it or against it. One outstanding person in my mind is Mr. 
Charles Wilson, who at one time was opposed to the project. He 
is now for it. I do not know whether he has testified or not. 

Senator McManon. How about U.S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel ? 

Secretary CuarpmMan. I do not know. 

Senator McManon. Were the vy prey loushy against it / 

Secretary Cuarman. I understand that they were: yes. 

Senator McManon. They now look for some direct benefit to them- 
selves. 

Secretary CHoapmMan. It will be a direct benefit to whoever owns that 
iron ore. 

Senator McMauon, Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuamman. Any other questions ? 

Senator Green. May I reply to this—— 

Secretary Cuapman. May I say this! I do not think U.S. Steel 
has taken an actual position on this one way or the other. I do not 
want my answer to involve them in any position. 
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Senator McManon. They have not been cut in on that Labrador 
ore vet. Is not that it ¢ 

Secretary Crarpman. I do not know that, but they have taken no 
position. 
~ Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I just want— 

The CuarrmMan. Are vou through, Senator McMahon ? 

Senator McManon. Yes. 

The Cuamman. All right, Senator Green. 


AUTHORITY OVER POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Green. Mr. Secretary, section 5 to which you referred, of 
Senate Joint Resolution 27, says distinctly, does it not— 


Provided, That such arrangement is Consistent with the laws of the United 


States 

that is the arrangement for the distribution of power— 

and protects the interest of the United States and of other States jneluding 
appropriate provision for making available a fair share of the power generated 
by the facilities herein authorized to New England States within economi 
transmission distance of the aforesaid facilities. 

I would like your confirmation of that because I think that youn 
language might seem to disregard it when you said they had the powe1 
to do as they liked. 

secretary Cuarman. Who had? Not New York. 

Senator Green. No: but the United States Government. 

Secretary CuarmMan. I say it is the policy that Congress sets. You 
Inav set it inthis bill by this authorization, or you may change it. 

Senator GREEN. I just want to get that on the record in connection 
vith your testimony. 

Secretary CuarpmMan. That is right. Thank vou. 

The Cratro iN. If Colorado should get any of this would they have 
to build a line out there / 

Secretary CuarmMan. You could not get it into Colorado unless you 


_ 
1 


made wheeling contracts with all the private companies. 

The Cirarrman. Any further questions ¢ 

Senator SparkMAN. Mr. Secretary, did vou explain that if Canada 
proceeds alon cS. they will have lo shift the location of some of the 
ocks and some of the seaway installation / 

Secretary CiarMan,. That is right. 

Senator SPARKMAN. What will happen tothe power development hi 
that event 4 

Secretary CHAPMAN. We would hot develop the power jointly with 
Canada. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Would Canada develop the power on her side / 

Secretary CiarmMan. Lam not sure whether she can or not. 

Senator SPARKMAN. The power on the American side, in that event. 
would probably not be developed ¢ 

Secretary CuarmMan. Probably not. 


PrIME REQUIRED FOR AMORTIZATIONS 


Senator SPARKMAN. Do you say the power development will 
amortize itself? Over what period of time’ Do you know, roughly 2 
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Secretary CHarman. You mean amortization of the whole project? 

Senator SrarkMan. The power. 

Secretary CuapMan. [ have not worked out an estimate on that, 
Senator, as to the exact time limitation. Most of our projects that 
ire worked out on a self-liquidating basis usually run from 35 to 55 
vears. It varies according to location and circumstances. ‘This one 
: estimated on the basis of about 50 years. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do not know what the amortization pe 
riod would be for the canal part, the transportation part? 

Secretary CrarpmMan, I do not. 

Senator SparKMaNn. I know in a good many parts of the United 
States there is a great shortage of power. Is that true up in that 
rea / 

Secretary CiapmMan. There are shortages of power at certain points 

the Northeast area, 


DECENTRALIZATION OF DEFENSE PLANTS 


Senator SpakKMAN. Let me ask you this: I think this is something 
of real concern to the country. Would the generation of this power in 
that area tend to create a further concentration of our defense indus- 
triesinthatarea? You know, there was quite a study during and just 
ifter the last war, on decentralization. A good many of us feel there 
has not been much of that decentralization due to the availability of 
power and shipping and raw resources, and so forth, and that in time 
of war it does become a matter of great concern. Now would this cause 
i still further concentration of defense installations / 

Secretary CuarmMan. I would like to answer that in this way. I do 
not believe the additional kilowatts that would be produced here would 

reate any additional concentration of defense plants, because vou 
eed that power now for the defense plants that are already in there, 
uch as the aluminum plant at Massina. I do not think that it would 
hnecessal ily mean that you would concentrate any hew viditional proj- 
cts there because of power alone. 

Senator SparKMAN. You do not think it would run contrary to our 

itional security program of decentralization, do you ‘ 

Secretary CuarpMan. [donot think so, because you are now going to 

eed all this to help serve whatever you have there now, including 


}] Ons of domest ic customers, 


DISTRIBUTION OF POWER 


Senator SrarKMAN. I notice another thing in your statement. You 
lo provide for distribution over a 300-mile radius, 

Secretary CuapMan. That is right. 

Senator Sparkman. Which would be a pretty considerable diffu 
S1oOn of power, pros ided Congress sets the policy that en ibles vou TO do 
tnat. 

Secretary Crarman. Right. 

Senator SparkKMAN. Will this take ina great part ot New England ( 

Secretary CHarpmMan. It would take in practically all of New Eng- 
land. "That isin that circle there. [have a map here that shows you 

ow that eirele bounds the New Eneland area there. Here is the map 
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which shows you the 300-mile area, from the Great Lakes here in that 
circle. 

Senator Sparkman. How far would that come down south ? 

Secretary Cuapman. Right here. 

Senator SparkMAN. Is that down about—— 

Secretary CHarMan. Part of Pennsylvania and down to Long 
Island. 

Senator SparkMAN. Takes over clear into Maine, about the middle 
of Maine? 

Secretary CHarMan. This is Maine, right through the center. It 
covers all of those areas, that 300-mile radius. 

Senator SpARKMAN. How far does it go west out that way / 

Secretary Cuarman. Lake Erie. 

Senator SpARKMAN. I believe that is all. 

The CHairman. Any further questions? 

Senator Hicken Loorrer. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


FRENCH INTERNAL WATERWAYS SYSTEM 


Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Secretary, I have just been handed 
here a story on the French internal waterways system which we ap- 
parently are financing in France. Do you know anything about 
that ? 

Secretary CiapMan. No, Senator. I do not have any information 
In my own department about that. 

Senator Hickrn.Loorer. The statement was made in this article—I 
have never seen it before and know nothing about it—that we are 
spending eventually close to $600,000,000 developing some locks and 
dams in the waterway system in France on one phase and one segment 
of this system, that we have in effect agreed to underwrite a substan 
tial acd litional portion of this tremendous waterway and the state 
ment is made in this article it will cost several billion dollars before 
it is completely finished, a major portion of which at the moment we 
are putting up with American funds and will get no return on it 

whatsoever by way of use or control or anything else. You are not 
° uniliar with that project ? 

Secretary CuapMan. No, I am not familiar with that at all. 

The CHatrmMan. Is that all? 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. I will as 
a a. 

The Cuatrman. I was giving the Senator an opportunity. I am 
sorry if I offended him. 

Senator Hicken.oorrer. I am not offended. T am just deciding 
whether I want to ask another question, and I hope I have that 
privilege. 

Have you chec ked recently on the es tim: ited cost of deepening th 
channel and the locks in the canal from. let? s say 50 feet to 54 feet / 

Secretary Cuapman. No, Senator; that would be done by the Corps 
of Engineers. They would handle that. That is a matter of an 
estimated figure. 
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POSSIBLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR POWER DISTRIBUTION 


Senator HickenLoorer. Do you contemplate that if power is de- 
veloped on this system and the program goes through, there will be 
a substantial recoupment to the Federal Government by way of an 
initial payment on the part of whatever group, corporation or organi 
zation may take over the distribution of power which would sub 
stantially reduce the capital investment of this country 4 

Secretary Cuapman. I anticipate, of course, that regular revenues 
will be had from this source of power. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. It is reported that the State of New York 
has offered to pay some 8150000000 or S19O.000.000. some floure, I 
do not know just what it is, but it is short of $200,000,000, for the 
right to distribute this power. [ understand no firm contract has 
been made. But would you say that some place between $150,000,000 
and $200,000,000 might be an anticipated capital payment by whoever 
distributes this power ? 

Secretary CuarpMan. That would be dependent upon what author 
ity you decided to let distribute the power. 

Senator Hickentoorer. If the Government distributed it exclu- 
sively, it would probably be changing the money from one pocket to 
another, I realize that. 

Secretary CrapmMan. That is right. 

Senator HickenLoorer. But if the Government did not—of course, 
whatever that payment would be, would be reflected in the capital 
investment, would it not, upon which rates would be based ? 

Secretary CuarpmMan. That is right. The rates would be based 
accordingly. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Things of that kind. 

Secretary CrarpmMan. That is right. 

Senator Hickenvoorrer. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SHIPPING LOSSES DURING WORLD WAR II 


Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman, there was one suggestion that came, 
I think, from you or someone else in relation to shipping ore from 
down under, down from South America. I want to know, Mr. Chair- 
man, if there is any information, any figures showing the amount of 
shipping that America lost in Atlantic and Gulf waters because of 
enemy submarine attacks during World War IT? 

Secretary Cuarpman. I do not have those figures but they are avail 
able. Ihave been informed five out of seven of the Bethlehem vesse ls 
were lost. 

Senator Winey. What is that? 

Secretary CuapMan. live out of seven of the vessels of Bethlehem 
Steel were lost. But those figures are available in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Senator Witry. At that time we found these vessels were regular 
sitting ducks. 

Secretary CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Senator Wu EY. Four or five hundred of them went down ana thou 
sands of lives were lost. 
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If we shoul | have to vet Ourse lves in il position whe ‘re we woul | hi ave 
to depend upon shipping ore in time of war from Venezuela and 
Liberia, we would probably find ourselves in the same position, sitting 
ducks. That could not happen if ore came through from Labrador 
through the canal to the ports of the Great Lakes. 

Secretary CuarmMan. That is right. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Mr. Secretary. ees that up, L know this 
submarine menace in the Gulf of Mexico was a matter ~ ereat con- 
cern to my area duirng the war. Jauxite eine in from South 
American countries and I believe it is true perhi ips you could cheek 
this for us—that at one time the import of bauxite was completely 
cut off by submarines in the Gulf. 

Secretary CHapmMan. That is right. Thev were totally shut ofl 
one time for a short period. 

The Cuarrman. A great many other ships besides those that had 
ore in them were sunk, too. 

Secretary Charman. That is right. 

Phe CHamman. You are not confining it to the ore ships 4 

Secretary Cuapman. No. All shipping of course. 

Phe CHairman. They did not examine the ships before they decided 
to make shipment ol the ore, did they ( 

Secretary CHarman. They pretty well knew, Senator, what these 
ships carried: they knew pretty well what they were loaded with. 

Che CrHamMan. They may know in a ge neral way, but they do not 
know actually. 

Secretary CHapmMan. All those freighters had to carry much that 
kind of cargo. 

Phe Chairman. Wouldnt one atom bomb dropped on the St. Law- 
rehce se away put it out business / 

Secretary Charman. Oh, sure. [think it would. 

Phe CHarmmMan. That is all. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, are you through with Mr. Chap- 


Phe Chatman. Yes. For the present unless you ask some questions, 
senate r Gri EN. | have no questions. | want to bring up somet] ling 


The Cuarrmman. Are you through with him? 

Senator Green. I have nothing. 

Phe Cramman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Winey. IT have just one question to ask. Mr. Secretary, 
is it not a fact that practically every year we run into a railroad- 
boxcar shortage, because the railroads are literally choked with trans- 
portation which they cannot carry ¢ ; 

Secretary CrarpmMan. That has been especially true in our western 
area, particularly in shipment of our crops out of the West. That 
has been true there on a seasonal basis. Thev have had a serious 
difficulty. . 

Senator Winey. Thank vou. 

The Cuamman. Allright. - 

Secretary Cuapman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ann TSN EN. I have no questions to ask. 

Phe Cramman. T want to place in the record at this point the state 
ment of U an secretary of State Mr. Webb. who is ill and eannot 
be here. 
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Now what do you have, Senator Green ¢ 
Senator Green. | Was going to ask that same thing. 
STATEMENT IN Suppor’ OF THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND Power Prosect, By 


Hon. JAMES EF. WErRB, ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE SENATE FOR 
RELATIONS COMMITTEI 





I am appearing before you today in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Americans, in and out of Congress, have debated the merits of 


this proposal for better than half a century. Now the year of final decision 
has come. The familiar St. Lawrence project is again before the Congress, 
but in new context—a context which requires a congressional decisiol not as to 


whether the St. Lawrence project will be built—but whether the United States 
Government is to share in its building and management 

Rather than recite to you the manifold merits of the project, which other 
witnesses will discuss fully, I should like to explain how and why the circun 
stances surrounding the proposal have changed so much this veal 

As the Congress was informed by the President's message of January 2s, 
1952, the Government of Canada sponsored, and the Canadian Parliament ap 
proved in short order in December 1951, two bills relating to the St. Lawrence 


project One authorized the establishment of a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
to cooperate with the United States in the construction of the seaway under 
the 1941 agreement. The Canadian Seaway Authority is likewise empowered, 
and this is very important, to proceed with an all-Canadian waterway to be 


constructed entirely within Canadian territory, in the event that the United 
States does not elect to proceed with the joint project. The other Canadian bill 
provides for the development of power by the Province of Ontario in the Inte! 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River in association with an appro- 
priate agency in the United States. 


The sincerity of Canada’s desire to proceed, if: possible ointly ith the 
United States in the construction of both the power al qd senwavy phases of the 
project is unquestionable. In view of the delay which the Canadians 
encountered in obtaining our cooperation on the joint project, | ever, the 
recent Canadian legislation is so drafted as to make if possible fe Canada 
to go ahead with the all-Canadian seaway as soon as appropriate rrangements 
can be made for the construction of the power part of the project. It is up to 
the Congress to decide which alternative will be followed 

Canada has long considered the seaway a vital factor in the further develop 
ment of its rapidly expanding economy Canadian defense ithorities, as ¢ 

rs, consider the seaway as essential to the national defense ly ditior 
Canada is faced with an urgent demand for greatly increased supplies of 
power In only five more years, present and foreseeable supy f i become 


idequate To meet the needs of industry n the Pro nee oO Qtario vhers 


more than one-third of the Canadian industrial complex is « ered The most 
economical way of meeting this incrensed demand is to develop hydroe!l 
power sources and the only available undeveloped water-power 1 nny ny 
magnitude is the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River. The 
srowth of Canada’s industrial economy, which has been proceeding at an 
ccelerated rate in the last few vears, makes it essenti nt nie f the 
{ mnnadian Government. te proceed with this hvdroelecty Hey 1 en : COO 
S arrangements can he mace If the start of this project. wl } Will equire 
vears or more for completion, is longer delaved, the Canadian econ \ uld 
suffer serious injury In this connection, let us not forget t1 e expanding 
ities of Canadian industry will serve the eritical defense nee both of our 

intries and of our allies 

The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. St. Laurent, flew to Washington on Seq 
tember 28, 1951, and presented the cense for the proje n these urgent te 
to the President He emphasized Canada’s desire that the wl St. Lawre 
project be carried out jointly under the terms of the 1941 agreeme Ile added 
however, that if Congress did not approve it in the near future, Cann we 

ry out, alone and in Canadian territory, the seawayv part f the project 
The President agreed that the joint execution of the proje s eminently 
esirable and stated that the necessary authority shou be sought urgent 
He a so agreed to Suppo t the alternative proposed hy ¢ a ! mn ¢ 

encement of the joint develop lent «oes hot prove ft sible ‘| Wunder 
Standing was subsequently confirmed by notes exchange on Ja ry 11, 1952 

Ween the Canadian Ambassador and the Secretary of St 
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were transmitted to the Congress with the President's recent message. Shortly 
after the interview between the President and the Prime Minister, the bills 
vhich IT have already mentioned were approved by the Canadian Parliamen 
and the Government can bring them into operation at any time by proclamation 

I cannot overemphasize to you my conviction that we shoutd go ahead with thi 
project now, on a joint basis. As the President pointed out in his message of 
January 28. ‘The question before the Congress * * no longer is whether! 
the St. Lawrence seaway should be built. The question before the Congress now 
is whether the United States shall participate in its construction and thus main 
tain joint operation and control over this development which is so important to 
our security and our economic progress.” 

What is the magnitude of traffic contemplated on this seaway which we now 
have an opportunity to join in building, but which certainly will be built in any 
ease? On the small, old canal already operating on the Canadian side, the 
volume of traffic is half that going through Panama. ‘The proposed canal will 
ata minimum, carry three times the tonnage now going through Panama. It will 
be substantially greater than traffic going through the Suez Canal. The new 
facilities will be an integral part of the largest water gateway in the world 

From the standpoint of our foreign relations, the joint project is clearly most 
desirable. It would augment our strength as a leader of the free nations of the 
world, and would solidify our already harmonious and fruitful relations with 
Canada Failure to carry out the St. Lawrence project jointly with Canada 
would constitute a disappointing break with the long tradition of cooperation 
between Canada and the United States which began in 1817 when the first steps 
were taken to create the undefended border through the Rush-Bagot exchang: 
of notes. 

The alternative proposed by Canada, however, is a practicable one. Under this 
proposal Canada would assume full responsibility for the seaway. The develop 
ment of the power resources could be carried out under the terms of, and in cor 
formity with, the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, with the approval of the 
International Joint Commission which was created by that compact. 

From a purely practical standpoint the joint project has obvious advantage 
for both countries. It would enable the United States to participate with Canad: 
in establishing a schedule of tolls on the seaway which would satisfy United 
States commercial interests as well as those of Canada. This is of utmost s 
nificance to the United States because cargoes of vital importance to us would 
necessarily account for the major share of the traffic 

rhe joint project would undoubtedly be less costly than an all-Canadian water 


in 


way. ‘The higher cost of the latter would result in part from more difficult con 
struction conditions on the Canadian side, and from the fact that Canadiar 
fina g of the entire project would be at approximately 3%, percent, a figure 
much higher than that at which funds could be obtained for the United States 
share of a joint project. Nevertheless, Canada is prepared to cope with tl 

increased cost, which presents no unsurmountable financial problems. Tt shou 

be noted that in this case Canada would set its own toll charges which would 
have to be based on this higher cost figure Although any tolls established would 


be equal for the shipping of both countries, the advantage of United States partici 
pation in determing the toll rates is, I believe, an overriding consideration 
Phe project wouid in either case be self-liquidating. We have received assur 
ances from the Canadian Government that it agrees to the principle of tol 
for the seawa\ On this point | should like to insert in the record a copy of 
the (Canadian note, dated February 16, 131. conveying these assurances 
In the Department's report, submitted at the request of the committee las 


year, the differences between Senate Joint Resolution 27 and the provisions of th: 


1941 acreement, have been fully explained I should like, however, to refer 
the question of navigation rights, which has been mentioned frequently in pre 
vious hearings 


Section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 27 directs that a treaty be negotiated 


with Canada with respect to article VII of the 1941 agreement. The Canadia 
Government has approved in principle that this be done. This article of thi 
agreement is intended to secure certain perpetual navigation rights on the 
Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence system and the connecting canals. <A draft treaty 
elbodying the substance of that article has already been transmitted by the 


State Department to the Canadian Government When this treaty has beet 
negotiated and signed, it will be referred to the Senate for its advice and conse! 
to ratilication 
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vw 


l urge you to act favorably on the legislation authorizing the United States 


to proceed jointly with Canada on this essential project. As the President said 
on January 2S, in his message to the Congress: 

: ‘No great nation has ever deliberately abandoned its interests in any of the 

tal waterways of the world.” 

f * * * differences of opinion in the United States have long blocked a de- 

elopment that means a great deal to the growth and progress of Canada, as 

- vell as ourselves. We have already trespassed on the good will of our Canadian 

neighbors, and meanwhile, potential navigation has been choked off and im- 

0 mense amounts of hydroelectric power have been lost. The St. Lawrence proj 
ect will greatly benefit both Canada and the United States. We should build 

ogether eee 
‘ N LOD 
} 


The Canadian Ambassador presents his compliments to the Secretary of St 

ad hi 

State Department concerning the policy of the Canadian Government with 

. to the proposal that the St. Lawrence seaway be made self-liquidating by 
the imposition of tolls. 


has the honor to refer to questions that have been raised bv officers of the 


The policy of the Canadian Government was announced by the Secretary of 


h State for lexternal Affairs in the House of Commons on April 24, 1947, and 
il ‘ ains unchanged. The statement f the Seeret iry of State for External Aff rs 
a n that occasion was as follows: 


The Canadian Government was recently approached by the United States 


horities regarding the possibility of reaching agreement in principle that 


the seaway be made selfliquidating through an agreed system of tolls the details 





of which could be worked out at a later date. The Canadian Government has 
w concurred in principle with the proposal to make the St. Lawrence seaway 


self-liquidating by means of toll charges subject to the conclusion of arrangements 
satisfactory to both Governments for the implementation of this principle.” 





The CANADIAN EMRBASsy, 
NW ashinaton, m « 


BRUARY 16, 1951 

The CHarman. All right. We will adjourn until tomorrow morn 
g at 10:30. 

At Pie ®. m.. the committee recessec| to reconvene at 10:50 a.m 
Puesday, February 26, 1952.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1952 


Unrrep Srares SENATE. 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN RELATION, 
Washington, D.C 
oO a.m., pursuant LO adjoul himent, in the 


| he cominittee met at 10:- 
wucus room, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Senator Tom 


Connally, chairman, presiding. 
Present: Senators Connally (chairman), Green, McMahon, Gillette, 
Wiley q Tobey, and Hickenlooper. 
staff: Messrs. Wilcox, Kalijarvi, O'Day, 


Present of committee 


(Grady, and Holt. 
The CrarMan. The committee will be in order, pleas 


Rhode Island. Senator, do 


The first witness Is Senator Green of 
want to stay where vou are, or do vou want to fo over there 4 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Senator GREEN. I would prefer to stay here because I an hnten- 
ionally making iby remarks very brief. | realize ud vreab many wit 
Psst ul here, L hope hii \ colleag@ues will make then bial brief 
We Senators have plenty of opportunity to express Ou) \ hereas 

Withesses who ire Walling to be heard wna | doubt verv m 1) 
ether all of them « in be heard will havea vervs rte time il which 

O present their points of view and the facts ipo! sion 

ould be based. 

1) ring the lo years | have heen il membe | FL es ve 

ive twice favorably reported bills to authorize the I of 

mst Lawrence eaway and po er project Ol 1 \ es 
e 1946. by a vote of Lito S, and in July 147. by 
PRESENT SITUATION UNIQI 
\s hearines are again initiated on t ol d 
in entirely different situation from that on the two previous oc 
lOnS, Firstly, since that time oul COUTTS ha a pon a 
defense program of indefinite duration designed to secur free 
orld against the spread of the menace of comm m. Secondly, 
nee that time the ¢ anadian Government has decided } ed i 
hel ay nila 3 r we do 


ediately with this project, entirely with 


ee fit to participate. 
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SEAWAY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Reliable authorities have predicted that our national-defense pe 
gram will continue for a minimum of 10 years: and some predict for 
veneration. Three times the Joint Chiefs of Staff have advocated this 
project as a defense measure—in February 146, April 1950, and Feb 
ruary 1991. 

As recently as February 8 of this year it was again endorsed by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a 
letter to our colleague, Senator Aiken of Vermont. Regardless of al! 
other testimony on the defense aspects of this proje iy the endorsement 
of this group, whose Chairman at one time during this period was 
none other than General Eisenhower himself, should carry very great 
weight. As an American citizen, as well as a United States Senator 
I have absolute and complete faith in both their integrity and then 
judgment. They have stated that this project, and I quote: 

Would have distinct military advantages * * commands a high priority 

and would increase the capabilities of mutual defense between Canada 
and the United States. 
These statements alone are, in my opinion, amply sufficient to make 
It an Import: mt and necessary part of our current ‘de fense program. 


SHOULD SEAWAY BE SOLELY CANADIAN UNDERTAKING? 


The Canadian decision to build it alone, entirely within thei 
boundaries, thus not only owning it but controlling it as well, con 
fronts us with a vital question of foreign policy. 

It is no longer a question of whether or not the St. Lawrence wil] 
be developed. That is inevitable. Canada is ready and actually pre 
paring to do it. The decision we must make is this: Shall we stand 
lv by. let Canada build, own, and control a vital waterway that will 


Vl 
i(t 


dd the fourth and longest coastline to our ae Or shall we 
leeniinaa partner with her in the project, as she wants us to do, and, a 

pert owner, have a voice in its control and operations 4 

C an: lads ou ? closest an | friendlie st neighbor. Wea re inextricably 


Leas together by social, paltvens ul, and economic ties, and by our jot 
s for miailits ary ‘de fense. And these ties become closer and closer day 
by day. Our dalliance on this project has injected a very serious ele 
ment of diseord between our two peoples. To any fair minded Ame} 
ean it is difficult to conceive our pernn itting this to hapy en, 


CONTROL OVER SEAWAY 


Never in history has a great country voluntarily. or by default, re 
linquished control over a ereat and vital waterway. Consider the 
Dardanelles, Consider the Panama Canal. Consider the controversy 


that is in progress this very hour between Britain and Egypt over the 


control of the Suez Canal. What would happen if sometime in the 
future we should find ourselves in a situation of international tension 


and Canada should maintain a neutral position? No less a personage 


than General Bradley reminded us of that possibility in his recent 
letter to Senator Aiken. 

These, my colleagues, are the main considerations which have led 
me tO sponsor this legislation. 
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Phe CuarrMan. I will say to the Senators that are being called 
that they are being called in the order in which they filed their ap 

cations, without regard to seniority, and things of that kind—the 

eed with which they filed applications to be heard. Do you agree 
with that, Senator ¢ 

Senator Witry. I agree with that; yes. 

The CuaArRMAN. Senator Moody, of Michigan. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BLAIR MOODY, SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF MICHIGAN 


Senator Moopy. Mr. Chairman, as I see it, there is only one real 
ssue before this committee. That is whether the Members of the 
Senate are to be given an opportunity to cast their votes for or against 

project that has been before the Congress for more than a quarter 

a century, which has been endorsed by every President of the 
United States of both parties in that time, and which is riaty declared 

be a vital segment of our national defense program by the Joimt 

iefs of Staff and every civiilan official charged with responsibility 
the defense of our country. 

Knowing the fairness and public spirit of the members of this 
committee, I am confident that no member of it—whether - be for 

against the seaway—will, if he considers this matter careful lv, 
cast his vete in such a way as to deny his fellow Senators the : ‘right 
to express themselves on this great issue. 


( \NADA'S ANNOUNCED INTENTION TO BUILD SEAWAY WITH 
UNITED STATES 


OR WITHOL 


Phis, in all probability, will be the ~ chance the United States 
is to participate m this project. If we do not build the seaway, 
Canada will. If we do not develop the power which is now bleedin 
through the St. Lawrence rapids and rushing away to the sea, 
\ ida will not he So shortsighted 
a ene have soucht » block the seawayvy nl whiat they have 
( ived to be their Owl interest have how lost the fieht. The 
aN is voing to be built. The ques tion is whether the United 
ites is to share in its control, in the settin or of tolls. in the distribu 
on of power, or whether t} e real authority over the tl his ore “at project 


a 


le with our ne Nohbor to the north. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON UNITED STATES ECONOMY 
his reminds me of the time when forces 1 the United States 
ght the Panama Canal. It reminds me of times when special 
rests fought the ma of our country by the extension of 
he railroads. This is : L project which not alone will open the great 
cricultural Midwest to direct shipments overseas. It not alone will 
ve the great industries of the heart of industrial American an oppor 
nity to send their products directly abroad. It not alone will give 
direct and cheap route for the import of high-grade iron-ore re 
mrces from the newly developed Quebec-Labrador area. It will not 
one provide the vast power necessary for the great northeastern 
tion of our count ry, which needs only such power for a maonificent 
lew development. 
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It will add spirit to the entire economy of the United States, Just 
as every other great development has been a step forward in the 
development of our country. 


SEAWAY INDICATIVE OF UNITED STATES IMAGINATION 


Gentlemen, the St. Lawrence project is the sort of enterprise en 
bodying the sweep of expansion and imagination which has bee: 
characteristic of our country from the first moment a few men started 
hacking awaya place to live out of the wilderness of Massachusetts and 
Virginia. 

America has never been a country which has boggled and balked 
because some small segments of special interest, or some real or 
imaginary sectional shortsightedness, has tried to block progress. We 
have had that sort of thinking in America before, but almost always 
it is overruled by the good sense and the will to progress of the major 
ity of the people. 


RESPONSE TO ARGUMENTS AGAINST SEAWAY 


lwo arguments have been raised against construction of the SeaWay, 
by the organized opposition, which directly concern my State and 
which I seek the privilege of answering. 

One has been that the seaway will be icebound for 3 or 4.months of 
the vear. This same is true of the Great Soo locks, witch Carry more 
traflic in tonnage volume than the Panama Canal. the Suez Canal, 
and the Kiel Canal—combined. 

So.the ice argument is relative and academic. 

| 


Lhe other has been that the seaway it] 


p On ks Wil he vulnerabl a 
enemy action or sabotage. Of course they will be, as are any of t] 
ereat works of man. . 

Mr. Chairman, so are the Soo locks vulnerable to enemy air aetio 
and sabotage, perhaps more so, if one considers the transpolar line of 
aerial ipproach to our continent, 

But no one ever has suggested abandoning in panic the Soo lo ks. 

Furthermore, if the Soo locks are vulnerable—and I recently visited 
the Upper Peninsula air defenses and have some opinions on tl 
subject—then it is all the more imperative that a second waterway be 
pro\ ded for the ti insport of iron ore to the steel mills of the Great 
Lakes industrial triangle, in my judgment. 


> | ] } . ; . 1 » . ‘ 

By building the seaway,. we will be cutting in half the chances of 
Mmsineg’ TO enemVv action our flow oft ore We will be doubly wr ( 

ince of rvival. What more worthy defense investment cor 


SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECT 


Phe only objection that can be raised at this time which might seem 
valid in the development of the St. Lawrence is that it would cost 
money. Eneimeers, accountants. and transportation experts have 
given assurances that from the tolls and power income this project 

Il be completely self-liquidating; it will never cost the taxpayers 
of United States or Canada one cent. And to reassure anvone who 
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may doubt this, to make certain that there can be no questions of Gov- 
ernment economy raised against the seaway, three of my colleagues 
and I—and we invite others to join us— have prep ace a proposal 
under which the seaway would not alone be se}f-liquidating but would 
never appear in any tax item in the Federal budget. 


QUESTION OF SENATE OPPORTUNITY TO VOTE ON PROJECT 


This proposal will be presented by our colleague Senator Aiken, 
from Vermont, in a few moments. 

In closing, I would like to restate what I believe to be the principal 
issue before this committee: Whether the Members of the Senate will 
be given an opportunity to vote once and for all on whether the 
United States is to share in this project, or Whether the committee is 
to deny an opportunity for all the Senators to record their views. 
Knowing the members of this commmittee from many years of observa- 
tion of their fairness, I cannot believe that any one of them, whether 
he be for or against the seaway, would attempt to prevent the full 
Senate from making a decision. 

The CHatrMAN. Any questions of the Senator? 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Moopy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan, Senator Aiken. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, A SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF VERMONT 


Senagor ArkEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
committee has already heard so many volumes of testimony on the 
St. Lawrence development that it hardly seems necessary for me to 
elaborate on the matter at this time. I will simply point out to you 
two or three things which I think should be given consideration by 
the committee. 


OPPOSITION FROM RAILROAD AND POWER INTERESTS 


The opposition to this great international development stems from 
the railroads and power interests and financial supporters. ‘They 
oppose the project on the ground that it would be harmful to them. 
So, Mr. Chairman, I think the committee shoyld consider particularly 
three questions: First, have these public-utility interests ever offered 
the slightest bit of proof that they would be harmed by the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence River ? 

Second, if these utilities are affected in any way by the develop- 
ment, should we then take the position that the economy of the Nation 
and its 150,000,000 people should be geared to the desires of the rail- 
roads and power companies ? 

Third, if railroads and power companies are affected by the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway, will they be any less affected if the 
locks and canals are built on the Canadian side of the river than they 
would be if the locks and canals are constructed on the American side 
of the river as provided for in the joint agreement between Canada 
and the United States ? 


96175—52 7 
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CONTROL OF NAVIGATION 


If I were to add a fourth question for your consideration, it would 
be this: How will the economy and security of our own nee be 
served by giving up the joint control of navigation from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean which we have held with Canada for 
169 years and which we have so jealously guarded ¢ 


AIKEN AMENDMENT 


I wish to say further, Mr. Chairman, that yesterday in conjuction 
with nine of my colleagues I offered an amendment to the pending bill 
which would provide for financing the United States share of the cost 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence development through the sale of 
bonds to the public, rather than by borrowing from the Treasury. I 
will not go into details on this amendment because of the shortness of 
time and because it is printed and available for members of the com- 
mittee to read and study. 

i hope that it will receive your earnest consideration. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Senator. I am sure the committee will 
consider that matter. 

Senator Winey. Senator, is that plan that you suggested substan- 
tially the same as is being put into effect in Canada? 


CANADIAN ARRANGEMENTS FOR FINANCING PROJECT 


Senator Arken. I understand that the Canadian act permits the 
Canadian share of the project to be financed either by borrowing 
from the Government, which has a surplus in their treasury, in sharp 
contrast to our own, or by selling bonds to the public. My under- 
standing, however, is that they expect to finance it through the sale 
of bonds to the public rather than using money from the treasury. 


NEED FOR ELECTRICITY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Senator Wiiry. I note that you said nothing about the develop- 
ment of the electricity and what it would mean to furthering the 
economic welfare of New England. You are part of that great 
section. Is there need for this additional juice ? 

Senator Aiken. The whole northeastern part of this country is 
starved for electricity. The utility companies say there is enough 
to go around. There is enough to go around only by reason of the 
rates being so high that people annot afford to use more. Even at 
that, in the northern part of my own State they have to take turns 
using it in certain periods of the year. They are very, very short of 
electricity. There is no opportunity to develop considerable mining 
interests up there to recover sulfur, which is very scarce, a byproduct 
of the copper mines, and developing other minerals. In fact, there is 
no reserve at all, as I understand it from Government organizations. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Senator Aiken. 

Senator Lehman. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator LenMan. This is the fifth time over a 12-year period, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have appeared before a congressional committee in 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

For more than 30 years, long before I started to coming to Wash- 
ington to testify before congressional committees, I have been sup- 
porting this project as a private citizen, as Lieutenant Governor and 
as Governor of the State of New-York. 


LAST CHANCE FOR UNITED STATES TO SHARE IN PROJECT 


The hearings this week are quite different from any others in 
which I have participated. We have now come to the eleventh hour 
in our consideration of the St. Lawrence seaway. This time it is do 
or die. This will be the last chance this committee will have to act 
on this project as a joint undertaking with Canada. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE HAS COMPLETE HEARINGS 


The House committee has completed its hearings on this legislation. 
A favorable vote is expected. Now the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee can place its seal of approval on a project clearly required 
to maintain our partnership with Canada, to protect and advance 
our national security, to expand our economy and to promote the 
general welfare. 


SEAWAY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


I will not spend much time on the old but true arguments for this 
project. They were true 12 years ago; they are true today. This 
project is most desirable for the economic development of the Mid- 
western and Northeastern areas of our country. Both the seaway 
and the power are needed. 

But today it is not just a question of the economic desirability of 
this seaway. Today we are ina national emergency. When I say 
“we” I mean both the United States and Canada. I mean, as well, the 
entire free world. This committee knows the facts about this emer- 
gency better than any comparable group of men in the United States 
und perhaps in the world. 

This emergency may last for 10 or 15 or 20 years. It may intensify 
into gene! ral world war in 5 years or 10 years, or 15 years, or next 
year. 

No man, not even the members of this great Committee on Foreign 
Relations, knows the time table. We all know that we must prepare 
for both the short haul and the long haul. 

This committee approved the historic authorization for the Mar- 
shall plan. This committee approved the authorization for the 
Mutual Security Program. The very heart of these programs was in 
the assumption that, by i increasing the strength of the free world we, 
here, were increasing and continue to increase the chances, first, for 
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peace, and then for victory in war, if our efforts to keep the peace are 
not successful. 


SEAWAY AND THE STRENGTH OF THE FREE WORLD 


What is the St. Lawrence seaway and power project if it is not 
a vital item on the agenda for building strength in the free world? 
What would we say to some foreign country overseas whom we are 
trying to help if that country refused to build an obviously vital de- 
fense project recommended by our chiefs of staff and by their chiefs 

of staff on the grounds that the project might conceivably harm some 
existing local enterprises ? 

If that were to happen the newspapers here would print indignant 
editorials and the members of this committee and of the Senate would 
doubtless rise on the floor of the Senate to urge that the country in 
question should be cut off from further American assistance. 


LOCAL UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


Of course, I do not think for a moment that the St. Lawrence power 

1d seaway project will work any measurable harm to our own local 
interests. 

I believe such allegations to be easily refutable by the fates. These 
allegations consist, in most part, of pure fearmongering. On the 
contrary, I believe that the St. Lawrence seaway will help, and not 
harm, the railroads. I believe the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project will help and not harm the port cities on our east coast. I 
believe the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will help and not 
harm the coal industry. 


SEAWAY’S RELATION TO UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power project will accomplish this 
by expanding the entire economy of our country by giving us a fourth 
coast line 2,500 miles long; by adding nearly 900,000 kilowatts of 
dependable capacity to our power resources and by making possible 
great new industrial developments both in Canda and the U nited 
States—both in the transportation-hungry Middlewest and the power- 
hungry Northeast. 

When, in all our history, has a new waterway harmed the railroads, 
the port cities, or the local industries? When, in all our industry, 
has a new public water-power project harmed the private utility in- 
dustry asa whole? Instead railroad mileage and tonnage have stead- 
ily and constantly zoomed upward in every successive period of na- 
tional experience and the traffic figures in our port cities have fol- 
lowed this same trend. 

The use of coal has continued to expand despite many adverse fac- 
tors including the development of substitute fuel. 

The private utilities and their steam-generating facilities have 
continued to expand at the maximum rate of their expansion and to 
operate profitably. 
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RAIL AND SHIPPING INDUSTRIES 


Some spokesmen support interests in my own cities of New York 
and Buffalo and they have expressed fears that the seaway would 
disastrously affect shipping in these ports. 

This fear impels these officials to oppose this project. I say to 
them that their fears are groundless and their opposition actually 
does not serve their own best interests. 

Both Buffalo and New York City would be among the beneficiaries 
of the St. Lawrence project. 

I am told that some years ago when the Texas Intercoastal Canal 
was proposed, it was estimated that it would carry 5 million tons of 
cargo annually. The railroads charged that this development would 
put them out of business in that area 

According to figures I have seen, that waterway is now carrying 
27,000,000 tons of cargo annually and the railroads in that area are 
thriving. 

Ever ybody has benefited from that waterway. 

Some of the older Members of the Senate, and of this committee, 
will remember the great opposition there was to the building of the 
Panama Canal. The great Transcontinental Railroad Systems of 
that time claimed that the building of the canal would put them out 
of business. 


PANAMA CANAL INCREASED RAILROAD PROFITS 


Instead of putting them out of business it actually greatly in- 
creased their traffic and their earnings. The same is true in connec- 
tion with the building of the St. Lawrence seaway in the furnishing 
of power to the New England States, and possibly even Pennsylvania. 
The power will be cheap power with the benefit ratio of 3 to 1. That 
power can be sold at the dam site with all investment, construction, 
and operating cost included, at a price less than the cost of the 
equivalent coal load, with steam-generating plants would require to 
develop an equivalent amount of electric energy. 


NEW YORK ANXIOUS TO BUILD POWER DEVELOPMENT 


It issuch a good investment that my State wants to build that power 
development with or without the seaway. My State has been asking 
for a license to build the power facility as a separate project from 
the eerey. New York is willing to float the bonds to finance that 
project. I do not happen to believe that that is the best way of doing 
it. I think the power project should remain hitched to the seaway. 
I think both should be built and built now. I think they should be 
built by the Corps of Engineers and that the power facilities should be 
turned over to New York State under proper and well-established 
safeguards that will protect the Federal interests, the interests of 
the several States, and the interests of the consumers in New York 
State. 

That is why I am strongly in favor of section 5 of Senate Joint 
Resolution 27. 
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UNILATERAL CANADIAN ACTION 


T am against the alternative for Canada to go it alone in regard to 
the seaway. I think we will have an account ‘to keep with history if 
we do not take the necessary action now and obviate the necessity for 
Canada to build the seaway alone, to run the seaway and to charge 
tolls on the seaway to have effective jurisdiction over the seaway on 
our northern international boundary, and all this, without our partici- 
pation. For us to precipitate such a development and to force Canada 
to go it alone is hard for me to contemplate. I just cannot see how - 
are going to face the country, not to speak of posterity, and say, 
“Canada| desperately wanted us to join her in this project, but we 
refused. We said the project was too expensive; that it would be 
useless and would hurt some of our local interests. So, we let Canada 
build it and naturally Canada is now naturally running it to suit 
herself.” 


ECONOMIES OF SEAWAY OPERATION 


Here is a project all of which will be self-liquidating; the power 
phase is so self-liquidating that New York State is begging for the 
privilege of financing it. The seaway is so self-liquidating that it 
would easily earn $20,000,000 a year above the cost of operation, main- 
tenance and interest on the investment. 

All our responsible leaders, our generals and admirals, including 
General Marshall, General Eisenhower, Admiral Sherman, and all 
the others, say it is vital to our national security. 


SENATE VOTE ON NECESSITY FOR SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 27 


Finally, Canada says that if we decline to join her in this project 
she is going to build it alone. Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, what are we waiting for? It seems to me that time is 
running out on us. Mr. Chairman, I know the time pressure that is 
on this committee. I have made my remarks brief leaving to the 
record of the House hearings and the testimony of the many expert 
witnesses who will appear before you, the detailed analysis of inter- 
national relations, defense considerations, transport and power. But 
if the committee desires any additional enlightenment from me in re- 
gard to section 5 or any other phase of the pending legislation, I 
would be glad to come back and submit myself to questions, or to 
supply written brief. 

The fact and arguments are readily available. This is the eleventh 
hour. This committee has a heavy responsibility which I am sure it 
will meet by permitting the Senate to vote on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 27. 

The CuatrMAn. Any questions of the Senator? 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Ferguson is next on the list, but he cannot 
be here this morning. 

Congressman Fred G. Aandahl of North Dakota. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FRED G. AANDAHL, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT, LITCHFIELD, BISMARCK, 
N. DAK. 


Mr. Aanpaui. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, If 
appreciate the privilege of appearing before your committee and 
supporting the St. Lawrence seaway project on behalf of the people 
of North Dakota. Anything that I might say about the merits of the 
project would just be a repetition of information that has been and 
will be given to you by the expert witnesses. 


NORTH DAKOTA STRONGLY FAVORS SEAWAY 


My sole purpose in coming here this morning is to indicate to you 
that the people of North Dakota and the government of North Da- 
kota all through the years have been ardent supporters of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. Perhaps the best way for me to indicate 
that to you is to read a telegram that I received from the Governor 
of North Dakota this morning. It is addressed to me as a member of 
Congress | reading | : 


QUOTED LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota for the past 20 years has constantly indicated a keen interest 
in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project, This has been indicated 
by the legislature making small appropriations each year to send delegations and 
information expressing North Dakota’s interest to conferences and to hearings 
before congressional committees. The Legislatures of North Dakota have passed 
several concurrent resolutions memorializing Congress to provide the necessary 
legislation for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

We are a great grain-producing Sti ite ete must find a market for a large por- 
tion of our production in eastern United States and foreign countries. When 
there are no war shortages and we have an abundance of wheat we are at a great 
disadvantage. Being later in our harvest, our grain arrives on the markets 
after they have been flooded with grain from areas of earlier harvest and we 
generally find a depressed and low market. Construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway will shorten the distance to the foreign market by approximately 500 
miles and together with the lower transportation costs will materially assist us 
in competing with other nations on the world market. Further it would make 
more boxcars available for other necessities and help relieve a boxcar shortage 
which has cost the farmers of North Dakota a great deal. 

North Dakota has much to gain with the completion of this project. I 
respectfully request that your committee report favorably on the legislation for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 


The telegram is signed by Norman Brunsdale, Governor of North 
Dakota. 

That completes my remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I would be glad to 
file this telegram with your committee. 


NORTH DAKOTA WOULD USE PORT OF DULUTH, MINN. 


The Cuarrman. What is the chief port in North Dakota that this 
canal would serve? 

Mr. Aanpant. North Dakota has no port that could be reached 
through the canal. We would have to use railroad transportation to 
the port of Duluth in Minnesota and from ‘ieve reach the boats that 
would go out over the canal. 
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The CHamman. Any questions of the Congressman. 

Very well, thank you, sir. 

The telegram will be included in the record. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

BIsMARCK, N. Dak., February 25, 1952. 
Hon. Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Member of Congress, Washington: 

North Dakota for the past 20 years has constantly indicated a keen interest in 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. This has been indicated 
by the legisiature making small appropriations each year to send delegations 
and information expressing North Dakota's interest to conferences and to hear- 
ings before congressional committees. The legislatures of North Dakota have 
passed several concurrent resolutions memorializing Congress to provide the nec- 
essary legislation for the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
We are a great grain-producing State and must find a market for a large portion 
of our production in eastern United States and foreign countries. When there 
are no war shortages and we have an abundance of wheat we are at a great 
disadvantage. Being later in our harvest our grain arrives on the markets 
after they have been flooded with grain from areas of earlier harvest and we 
generally find a depressed and low market. Construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaWway will shorten the distance to the foreign market by approximately 500 
miles and together with the lower transportation costs will materially assist us 
in competing with other nations on the world market. Further it would make 
more boxcars available for other necessities and help relieve a boxcar shortage 
which has cost the farmers of North Dakota a great deal. North Dakota has 
much to gain with the completion of this project. I respectfully request that 
your committee report favorably on the legislation for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

NoRMAN BRUNSDALE, 
Governor of North Dakota. 


The Cratrman. George M. Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Co., of 
Cleveland. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, PRESIDENT, M. A. HANNA 
CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Humenrey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before 1 you. In view of the amount 
of discussion this subject has had, I have a very short statement I 
would like to make. 

The Cuatrman. First, state your name and your residence and whom 
you represent. 

Mr. Humpnrey. My name is George M. Humphrey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I am president of the M. A. Hanna Co., of Cleveland, and president 
of the Iron Ore Co. of Canada. 

T will be glad to attempt to clear up any questions that any of you 
may have with respect to the iron-ore phase of this situation. 

The Cuamman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Humrurery. As I said, 1 am president of the M. A. Hanna Co., 
of Cleveland, which for more than 60 years has been one of the princi- 
pal producers of iron ore from the ranges of Minnesota and Michigan. 
I am also president of Iron Ore Co. of Canada, which is now develop- 
ing the extensive iron-ore deposits far north of the St. Lawrence on 
the boundary between Quebec and Labrador. 
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LABRADOR PROJECT 


Iron Ore Co. of Canada was formed more than 2 years ago by 
Hanna and the Hollinger interests of Canada in association with five 
American steel companies, Armco, National, Republic, Wheeling, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. 

This company has available $200 million, half in the form of in- 
surance loans .and half in subscriptions of its owners. The construc- 
tion of the Labrador project began nearly a year anda half ago. This 
involves building the necessary docking facilities on the St. Taienes 
River, a 365-mile railroad north of the river to the deposits, and 
mining facilities there. 

The Cnarman. Let me interrupt you there. What did you say 
about the railroad there? You said a railroad—— 

Mr. Humpnrey. We are in the process of building a railroad and 
docking facilities on the St. Lawrence River, a 365-mile railroad north 
of the river to the deposits and facilities there. 

The Cuamrman. Where do you start on the St. Lawrence River? 

Mr. Humpurey. We start at Seven Islands which is on the north 
shore. I have here, which may be helpful to you gentlemen, the testi- 


mony that I gave at the House hearings which has some maps in it that 
are easily understood. 


(See testimony files with House Committee on Public Works.) 
IRON ORE CO. RATLROAD 


The CHarrMan. Your company then will own this railroad, will it? 

Mr. Humpurey. We own the railroad: yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. That is the railroad that you are plann 
to bring the iron ore down to the canal, is that right? ‘ 

Mr. Humpenrey. That is right, a common-carrier railroad chartered 
by both the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland. 

The CHairman, All right, go ahead. 


= to use 


IRON ORE CO. CONTROLS ALL ORE IN LABRADOR 


Mr. Humruerry. Construction is going forward on an expedited 
schedule. We expect to begin mining in the season of 1954 and to be 
shipping ore from the properties at the annual rate of 10 million tons 
soon after that. 

The CHairman. May I interrupt you again, please 

You own the ore lands in Labrador, as well as the vail oad ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. We have leases on those properties and will operate 
those properties under lease. 

The Cuarrman. You control all of the valuable ore lands in that 
aren ¢ 

Mr. Humpenurey. We have the ones that have so far been discovered 
and proven. There are a number of other concessions on either side 
of our properties. 

The CHarrmMan. I am speaking about yours now. 

You have leases on all the available ones? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That have so far been developed. We are the only 
ones so far who have spent the money to develop iron ore up there. 
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The Caatrman. You will have a monopoly of that, will you not? 

Mr. Humpnrey. We will have of our own. 

The CuHatrman. You call it something else, but it is a monopoly. 

Mr. Humenrey. We will have a monopoly of our own ore. We will 
not have a monopoly of anybody else’s ore. 

The CHarrmMan. But you say you already have under leases all the 
proven area ¢ 

Mr. Humrpnrey. That does not méan that is all there is going to be. 

‘The CHarrman. Oh,no. Iam just talking about as of now. 

Mr. Humpnrey. As of now we own the ore and we have the right 
to build and are building a common carrier railroad to those deposits. 

The CHatrMan, All right, go ahead. 


SIZE OF LABRADOR PROJECT IN COMPARISON WITH KNOWN IRON DEPOSITS 
IN NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. Humpenrry. The project has been planned and financed on the 
basis of a 10-million-ton annual production. The physical facilities 
including the railroad are being laid out so as to permit annual pro- 
duction to be rapidly increased there after, if required. 

Outside of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota, this is the largest known 
deposit on this continent of high- grade direct-shipping open-pit ore. 
Over 400 million tons have been proven by drilling, even though only 
a small fraction of our concessions has as yet been explored. 

According to the records of the Minnesota State Tax Commission, 
this is 80 percent of the same kind of ore now remaining unmined on 
the Mesabi. There is no doubt that the rapidly expanding steel in- 
dustry of this country will need to draw increasingly heavily on this 
and other foreign sources of ore now under development, as well as 
upon all the low-grade beneficiation projects that can be economically 
developed in this country. 

In the brief time at my disposal here, I shall not try to go into de- 

tailed figures regarding the reserves of iron ore remaining in the 
ranges of Minnesota and northern Michigan. I have testified twice 
at some length on this and on the details of our Labrador develop- 
ment, before the Public Works Committee of the House, the last time 
on March, 1951. My testimony there is available in printed form. 

And that is what is handed to you here with a supplement that has 
brought it up to date and is included in the record at those hearings. 


NECESSARY TO SUPPLEMENT EXISTING MINES OUTPUT 


There is no question that the present sources of open-pit and under- 
ground ores in the Lake Superior ranges will remain a source of iron 
ore for many years tocome. But it is necessary to look at only one fact 
to be convinced that they cannot continue year after year to supply the 
same proportion of our national requirements as they have done in 
the past. That one fact is the presently announced intention of sev- 
eral steel and ore mining companies to spend a total of a billion dollars 
or more in the development of foreign sources of ore in Labrador, 
Venezuela, and Liberia, and in the construction of plants to process 
into useable form the low-grade iron-bearing materials known as 
taconite. It is obvious that the men who are responsible for managing 
the steel and ore companies would not be undertaking these vast 
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expenditures if it were not urgently necessary to vanarenent f the out- 
put of existing mines in the Minnesota and Michigan ranges. This 
point was emph: asized in a presentaton made within the last 2 weeks 
on behalf of the Lake Superior iron ore industry before the Wage 
Stabilization Board, in the steel wage hearings. It was there estimated 
that foreign ores and low-grade concentrates, which supplied only 
about 5 percent of our national requirements in 1950, will rise to nearly 
40 percent in 1960 and to over 50 percent by 1980 for capacity operation 
of our steel industry. 

About 75 percent of the steel industry of the United States is in the 
area lying between Buffalo and Pittsburgh on the east and Chicago 
on the west. 


USE OF SEAWAY TO MAKE LABRADOR ORE AVAILABLE 


It is the problem of making Labrador ore available to the steel in- 
dustry in this area which involves a vital interest of this country in 
the St. Lawrence seaway. The railroad which we are building in 
Canada will deliver Labrador ore to the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River at the port of Seven Islands, about 500 miles east of 
Montreal. From Seven Islands the ore can move only by water, either 
1,500 miles via the Atlantic to east-coast ports like Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, or 500 miles up the river to Montreal, where it is blocked 
by the rapids in the St. Lawrence River. 

From Montreal on, only a limited quantity can move through the 
existing Canadian shallow-draft canal to points on the Great Lakes, 
and all the remainder must move inland by rail, either from Montreal 
south or from ocean ports like Baltimore and Philadelphia west, to 
the consuming centers of the Midwest. Charts attached to my pre- 
vious statements described these movements in full detail. 

On the other hand, the movement of this tonnage—all of this ton- 
nage—through the proposed seaway would not only be quicker and 
cheaper for all concerned, but it would use the same lake ships and 
the same lake-port facilities which are now in use for the movement 
of ore from the existing ranges. It would all move through the 
shortest possible protected inland route, secure in war as well as eco- 
nomical in peace, and would give this country its surest guaranty of 
rapid expansibility for the production of steel if war should come. 
It isa vital link in our strong chain of preparedness. 


UNITED STATES SHARE IN MUTUAL BENEFITS OF SEAWAY 


You know, of course, about the recent action taken by the Canadian 
Government and Parliament to provide for Canadian construction 
of the seaway if the United States continues to be unable to join in the 
project. There is no doubt that the Canadians are entirely serious 
about this, and that the project is well within their national capa- 
bilities. It makes little immediate difference to our enterprise 
whether the seaway is built jointly by the United States and Canada, 
or by Canada alone. Both plans contemplate tolls and these must 
be competitive with the cost of other routes. 

But from the standpoint of the United States as a whole, it is 
most short-sighted and unwise not to join with the Canadians in 
the construction of this vital project. If we both build it together, 
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it will always be a joint affair. We will share in the management, 
and we will share in the tolls. It will be operated for our ‘mutual 
benefit and interest, which will grow greatly in importance as time 
goes on. Most of the traffic through the seaw ay will eventually be 
ours, and if we have no propr ietary interest in it, we will be in the 
position of forever contributing whatever the traffic will bear. 


RELATION OF ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL WATERWAY TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Of far greater importance, however, is the consideration of our 
national defense. Historically, all nations have always sought to 
secure, rather than avoid, participation in the control of important 
international waterways like this. The great importance of this pro- 
tected route for the only rapidly exp: ansible supply of iron ore on this 
continent cannot be overemphasized, and it is of the greatest national 
importance that we participate in its future man: iwement and control. 

Senator Green. Are there any members of the committee who 
would like to ask questions ? 


WOULD RAILROADS LOSE MONEY ON SEAWAY? 


Senator Winey. I heard you make the point that, as far as your own 
business was concerned, it was probably not significant as to who should 
build it because the ore would be transported either way. 

Mr. Homrnrey. That is correct. 

Senator Wirry. I would like to get your judgment as to whether 

or not you feel there is any possibility, in the building of this canal 
by Canada or by the joint efforts of the two nations, of the American 
railroads losing anything by the venture? 

Mr. Humenrey. Senator, I am not an expert on the railroads or 
their traffic. I could not answer what would happen to much of 
the traffic that they have. 

Senator Wirry. You know, as a matter of fact, that the transpor- 
tation of this ore is new traffic; they have not got the transportation 
of the ore now, have they ? 


NEW TRAFFIC 


Mr. Humrnrey. That is correct. 

Senator Wirry. In other words, it is nothing they would lose if 
it sti irted going west over the waterw: ay? 

Mr. Humrnrey. That isright. This ore will be new railroad traffic, 
and a large part of it will be new railroad traffic, whichever way it 
moves; whether they take it to inland points from lake ports, or from 
seaports, a large portion of it will still move via rail. 

Senator Wirey. In other words, the estimated cargo that you have 
said, 10 million tons up, is really new cargo and has not been figuring 
in the cargo of the railroads up to date? 

Mr. Houmrnrey. That is right. 

Senator Wirry. That is all. 

Senator Green. Is there anything else from any of the committee? 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I have a couple of questions. 
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COST OF DREDGING OPERATIONS IN GREAT LAKES HARBORS ABOUT $90 MILLION 


Mr. Humphrey, do you have any figures on the cost of dredging 
operations in the harbors on the Great Lakes to take care of deeper- 
draft ships? 

Mr. Humpenrey. You mean in connection with the waterway / 

Senator Hickentoorer. Yes. 

Mr. Humenrey. The only figure I have in mind—and I am not 
an expert on the engineering features of this development. ‘The things 
that I can answer you with intelligence relate to the iron ore traffic. 
As to the cost and building, and the method of building the canal, I 
have only the information ‘that appears in the reports which indicate 
that the costs involved will approximate $90 million. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. The dredging operations and harbor prepa- 
rations ¢ 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF LAKE SHIPS 


Mr. Humrenrey. Yes. And I assume, Senator, that a large part of 
that will be done by this Government anyway, because the tendency 
all along the line is to deepen the draft on the Great Lakes. The sill 
of the MacArthur lock, is 30 feet, and the tendency on the Lakes is to 
increase the size of ships all the time. This year there are four larger 
ships going onto the Lakes than have ever gone on before and last 
year there were six. So we are increasing the lake ships now; the ships 
that go back and forth from Duluth to Lake Erie ports are being in- 
creased from 10,000 or 12,000 tons to 18,000 to 20,000 tons’ capacity. 
Those ships will take deeper drafts and the tendency on these all the 
time is going to be and has been over the last 30 years that I have been 
in this business and will continue to be, to deepen the present lake 
channels and to get down to the MacArthur level of 50 feet over the 
sill, which gives you an effective draft of about 27 or 28 feet. 


SHIPPING OF ORE BY WATER 


Senator Hickennoorrr. Mr. Humphrey, once this ore is delivered 
to Seven Islands, it then is going to be shipped by water in any event, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is correct. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It will either be shipped by water through 
the Canadian Canal, if they build it themselves, or it will be shipped 
through a combined canal if Canada and the United States build it, 
or it will be shipped, as far as it can, by water up the St. Lawrence, 
and then by railroad, or it will be shipped by water around to the 
eastern seaboard ports. 

Mr. Humenrey. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Hicwren Looper. It is shipped by water, in any event? 

Mr. Humpnery. It has to leave Seven Islands by water. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. If the Canadians build this canal by them- 
selves under their own power and we do not participate, the ore will 
still inevitably move through the Canadian Canal, will it not? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. If it moves through the Canadian Canal 
and is accessible to American steel companies the ships will still have 
to dock at American ports on the various lakes will they not? 
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DREDGING OF PORTS 


Mr. Humpunrey. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. So whether the Canadians build the canal 
or the United States helps to build the canal, we are still going to have 
to dredge those ports to make those canals take those boats that come 
through. 

Mr. “Hu mpurey. We will dredge the ports, anyway. We will do it 
just for the lake traffic. 

Senator Hickenoorer. So, in any event, regardless of who builds 
the canal, that port situation is going to have to be taken care of? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. The ports will have to be available and 
properly equipped to take care of these boats? 

Senator Humpurey. That is right. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Do you have any information or statements 
that you would want to make on the desirability, looking into the rea- 
sonably near future, of deepening these locks to take, well, let us say, 
vessels of 30- or 35-foot draft, or any other figure ? 

Mr. Humenrey. Well, Senator, there will be no necessity for that 
or even desirability for that insofar as the iron-ore business is con- 
cerned. These ships that will carry 20,000 tons of ore can run one 
week from Cleveland to Duluth and the next week from Cleveland to 
Seven Islands through the canal. There will be facilities that will be 
run on alternate routes and this ore will be just absorbed into the 
general stream through the same port facilities and with the same 
ships that are now in use. Those ships can operate on a 27-foot draft 
and carry 20,000 tons of ore. 


NECESSITY OF DEEPENING LOCKS 


Senator Hickenwoorer. As far as transportation of the iron ore is 
concerned, you do not see any necessity for deepening those locks at 
present ¢ 

Mr. Humenrey. Not any. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gitterre. I have a question. 


SEVEN ISLANDS IS CLOSEST TIDEWATER 


Mr. Humenrey. I was looking at your map, one of the maps in the 
pamphlet that you made available to us. nee yarently from your 
property, your ore-producing property in Labrador, Seven Islands is 
your nearest tidewater ? 

Mr. Humenery. Yes. 

Senator Gitietre. And when your railroad is completed you will 
reach tidewater at Seven Islands? 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. Referring to the map her, from Seven Islands, 
tidewater, shipping by boat to either Baltimore or Philadelphia, Phil- 
adelphia is 1,366 miles and Baltimore 1,550 miles from Seven Islands— 
if you should be shipping via the St. Lawrence to either of these 
points, Philadelphia or Baltimore via the seaway, your distance would 
be greater, would it not, to Philadelphia or Baltimore via Montreal ? 
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Mr. Humenurey. Well, Senator, you would not ship ore from Seven 
Islands to Philadelphia or Baltimore via the seaway, and there would 
be little occasion to do that. The steel business, the great bulk of the 
steel business lies west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


MILLS IN PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE OUTSIDE SEAWAY 


Senator Gittetre. Then your argument as to the cheaper tr: anspor- 
tation does not apply to the mills in Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Mr. Humpenrey. ‘That is correct. You see, there are only two mills, 
the Steel Corp.—well, Allen Wood there are two large n ills and two 
or three small mills on the eastern seaboard now in the area of Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

Senator Gitterre. The Sparrows Point area? 


MAJORITY OF STEEL PLANTS ARE WEST OF PITTSBURGH AND BUFFALO 


Mr. Humrnrey. That is Sparrows Point. The ore which goes to 
Sparrows Point will come from Seven Islands around the Atlantic 
Ocean and come in that way. But the great bulk of the tonnage of 
ore that is smelted, the great bulk of the steel pl: ints lies from Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo west to Cleveland, Lorain, Canton, Youngstown, 
Detroit, Chicago, Ashland, Middletown, ¢ hio, and so on. 

Senator Gitterre. Then your argument is based on serving of those 
mills, rather than serving these others on the eastern seaboard ? 

Mr. Humrurey. Yes, and those places are 75 to 80 percent of the 
total. 

Senator Gitrerre. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions? 

I want to interrogate the witness briefly. 


SEAWAY AND IRON ORE COMPANY 


Now you already stated, I believe, that your company owns all of 
the development, the developed resources of iron ore in Labrador? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right, Senator. 

The Cratrman. And you will own the railroad, of course ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So that whatever aid this bill will give in that re- 
spect will be to your company ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. It will open the way for this ore that we own, to 
move to the steel plants, to market. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Your company, of course, will make what- 
ever profits or advantages are involved in that operation. 


ORE RATES TO BE COMPETITIVE 


Mr. Humpnurey. Senator, I think that costwise whoever builds this 
canal, the rates will be competitive. We will have competitive 
rates, and those rates will be—— 

The CuatrmMan. I am not talking about the canal now. Iam talk- 
ing about this ore you are going to bring down from your ore beds on 
your own railroads. I say, whatever profits or advantages are in- 
volved in that operation will go to your company. 
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Mr. Humenrey. That is right. Any profit in our business will be 
profit to our company. 

The Cnarrman. To your company. 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. 

The CHamrman. And you think it would be wise for the Govern- 
ment to go into Canada and build this canal, and that is one of your 
reasons, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Humenrey. As I just started to tell you, I don’t think it will 
make very much, if any, difference in the cost of transporting this ore 
to us, because I think these rates will be competitive: certainly until 
such time as the seaway is fully liquidated and paid for, they will be 
competitive. 

The Cnatrman. The ore rates from the ore bed to the St. Lawrence 
River will be competitive ? 

Mr. Humennrey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. With what? 

Mr. Humenrey. With other methods of movement. 

The Cuamman. What are the other methods of movement? 

Mr. Humenrey. If you will turn to the map— 

The CHairman. I am turning to you. I want you to answer. I 
have got the map. I looked it over. 


POSSIBLE ROUTES FOR TRON ORE 


Mr. Humenrey. I think we discussed this while you were out of the 
room fora minute. This ore can move in several ways. This ore can 
move from Seven Islands down to Philadelphia and Baltimore. What 
is consumed there will be unloaded there. 

The CHatmrman. As you get it to Seven Islands, but you have got 
to get it there first: haven’t you? 

Mr. Humenrey. We will do that. 

The CuatrmmMan. That is what Iam talking about. 

Mr. Humpnrey. We are building our own railroad to get it to Seven 
Tslands. 

The Cuammayn. Exactly. And whatever profits are involved 
that operation will go to your company 4 

Mr. Humepurey. That is right. And it should, because it is our 
railroad. 

The CrHatrman. It could go down the St. Lawrence, for that matter, 
and come down by water if necessary, could it not? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That is one way it can go. It can go up to Mon- 
treal, then by rail. Some of it can go through the existing canal. 


FINANCIAL STATUS OF IRON ORE COMPANY 


The Cuatrman. How much capital has your company got? 

Mr. Humeurey. We have now $200 million. 

The Cuarrman. $200 million ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That is right. 

‘he CuHatmrman. And you want some more? 

Mr. Humpnrey. We what? 

The CuHarrmMan. You want some more, of course. You want all the 
profit you can make, don’t you? 
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Mr. Humpurey. You asked about capital. You asked how much 
capital we have. 

The Cuairman. But I don’t have to keep on asking about capital. 
I can ask about something else, can’t I 4 

Mr. Humeurey. | don’t think we will need more capital. We may. 
And if we do need it, we will put it up. 

The Cuairman. Your attitude, of course, is in nowise influenced by 
your company. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Certainly. 

The CHairMAN, It is or is not! 

Mr. Humpenuery. It is. 

The CHarrMan. Qh, it is. 

Mr. Humpenrey. I am interested to get ways to move this iron ore 
from up there to market. 

The CuarrmMan. You think if you can get the Government to plug 
in some money, it will relieve your company to that extent / 

Mr. Humpurery. I think it would be extremely foolish for this 
Government not to participate in the construction and maintenance 
of this seaway. 


POSSIBILITY OF UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN GOVERNMENTS BUILDING 
RAILROAD 


The CHamman. What would you think of the idea of having the 
Government and Canada build this railroad instead of your company 
building it, so that they could control the traffic over it? Do you 
think that would be economically wise 4 

Mr. Humpnrey. I don’t see why they would be interested to build 
the railroad. 

The CuarrMan,. All Iam talking about now is this: I am askin 
what would you think of the economic value or wisdom of 
course, instead of letting your company get all of the profit, bees sient 
letting your company get all of the profit, how about letting Canada 
and the United States under this bill build that railroad ¢ 

Mr. Humenrey. I think it would be very foolish for the Govern- 
ment either of Canada or of the United States to go up and build that 
railroad. 

The CrHarrMan. I see: very foolish. It is not foolish, though, for 
them to spend several hundred millions of dollars apiece or improving 
the waterway so that you can get to it ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Oh, Senator! I think there is a very great differ- 
ence between a railroad that is available, built through a wilderness for 
one purpose and one purpose only, and a tremendous, great water 
highway that will serve citizens all over this country in times of war 
and peace. and protect them in times of war. I think there is a tre- 
mendous difference between those two. I don’t think they are parallel 
things at all. 

The CuarrMan. Well, one is your company and one is the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Humpnery. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. And you think that your company knows better 
how to do it than the Government ? 

Mr. Humenrey. We know better how to handle this iron ore than 
the Government does. 
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The CHatrman. Yes, your iron ore, your railroad; nobody can get 
any of it unless you let them; is that right ? 

Mr. Humpnery. It is for sale, and we will be glad to sell it to anyone 
who wants to buy it. 

The Cuarrman. At your price. 

Mr. Humpurey. At competitive prics. 

The Cuarrman. You just said that there wasn’t anything else to do 
unless you could get it down to Seven Islands and then send it down 
the river. 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. We have it for sale, and we will sell 
it to anybody that wants it at the competitive price. We will sell it 
to them just as cheap as they can buy equivalent grade elsewhere. 

The Cuarman. Who will be your chief competitor, do you figure? 


IRON ORE IS A COMPETITIVE COMMODITY 


Mr. Humpnrey. We are in competition with iron ore from all over. 
There is a great deal of iron ore in the world, and iron ore is a very 
competitive commodity. 

It is a matter of location, ease of reaching various locations from 
various sources. You compete with one source at one point and with 
another source at another point. 

The CHairman. Are you competitive with iron-ore interests in 
Venezuela ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are they bringing any ore in from there? 


EXPECTED INCREASE IN VENEZUELA ORE IMPORTS 


Mr. Humrurey. They are bringing some in now, and that will 
greatly increase w ithin the next few’ years, 

The Cuarrman. The Venezuelan imports will increase? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Why do you say that? If you are going to develop 
these ores in Canada and ship it out over the seaway, how do you 
think Venezuela could increase ? 

Mr. Hompnrry. Maybe you missed this point, Senator. 

The CuHairman. I miss a good many points, but I am not missing 
you. 

Mr. Humpenery. Let metry to clear this up. 

The steel business in the country has been tremendously increased in 
the past few years. 

The Cuamman. Well, I know that. What is your point that I 
missed ? 

Mr. Humpurey. My point about that is this: that it is going to 
take Venezuela ore and it is going to take Labrador ore and it is going 
to take beneficiation of low-grade concentrates to supply these mills 
with raw material to make the steel for this country, and there is 
going to be room for a lot of new ore, and if new ore is not forth- 
coming we won't have the steel in this country that we ought to have. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, everybody knows that if you haven't 
got any ore you aren't going to get any steel. 

Mr. Humpeurey. That is right. 
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The CHarrMaNn. Is that the point I missed, you say ? 

Mr. Humenrey. The point you missed was the room for Venezuelan 
ore as well as Newfoundland ore, Labrador ore, for use in the steel 
industry in this country in the future. It is not only going to be ¢ 
place for it ; it is going to be a necessity. 


IRON ORE CO. INTEREST IN NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


The CHarrmMan. Is your company interested in any of the steel mills 
in this country ¢ 

Mr. Humpurer. We are interested ; yes, sir. 

The CHairman. How much? What companies are you interested 
in, and how much stock ? 

Mr. Humrurey. We are interested in the National Steel Corp. 

The Cuarman. What? 

Mr. Humpurey. National Steel. 

The CHarrman. National Steel 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Is that Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Humpurey. They have a plant at Weirton and a plant at 
Detroit. 

The Cuairman. How much stock does your company hold in that 
plant ¢ 

Mr. Humrurey. We own 28 percent. 

The Cuamman. Twenty-eight percent? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. How many millions? 

Mr. Humenrey. At present market values, it is around $100 million. 

The CHarrMan. So, you own $100 million in the steel industry in the 
United States? 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. With that industry going in the United States and 
your Labrador monopoly on ore, and your railroad to bring it down, 
won't this bill help both parties ? 


SEAWAY AND PROFITS OF STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. Humpnrey. That is why we are doing it. We think it is a 
very sound thing to do, to help build the steel business. 

The Cuatrman. As long as you have got $100 million investment, 
you naturally want it sound to build it. 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Keep it up? 

Mr. Humpurey. You try to keep it just as sound as you can. 

The CuarrMan. Just as sound and just as profitable as you can. 

Mr. Humreurey. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And is that one of the reasons you are for this 
bill? 

Mr. Humenrry. I think this bill is very advantageous for the steel 
industry. 

The CHatrman. I ask you, Is that one of the reasons you are for it? 

Mr. Humenrey. Yes; of course it is. 

The CHairMan. Say so and don’t dodge around with something 
else. 5 

Any other questions? All right, thank you very much. 
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POSSIBILITY OF COOPERATIVE CONTRIBUTION FROM SEAWAY BENEFICIARIES 


Senator McManon. Just one question, Mr. Humphrey, I missed 
your direct testimony. Has there ever been any suggestion of a coop- 
erative contribution of the cost of this project by those who would be 
most directly benefited by it? 

“Mr. Humpnrey. Of the seaway, Senator? 

Senator McManon. Yes. 

Mr. Humpurey. I have never heard of any such suggestion. 

Senator McManon. Do you think that such a suggestion would 
meet with favor from those interests who are going to be most directly 
benefited ? 

Mr. Humenrey. I don’t know. ‘That is an entirely new thought, 
and I have never heard it suggested or discussed. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Any other questions by any other Senators ¢ 


HOW IRON ORE WAS ACQUIRED 


From whom did your company acquire these iron ores in Labrador? 

Mr. Humrenrey. We have two concessions. One concession is from 
the Government. It originally came from the Government of New- 
foundland when that was a separate Dominion. The other is from 
the Province of Quebec. 

Now, of course, the two countries are merged, and Newfoundland 
is now a Province of Canada, so that our concessions are now from 
the two Provinces, one from Labrador and one from Quebec. 

The CHamman. What kind of royalty or lease rental do you pay 
those people ¢ 


ROYALTIES TO CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Humrnrey. The lease royalty which we pay to the Govern- 
ments as royalties on the ore is measured in terms of values. It is a 
sliding-scale provision that we pay to the Canadian Government for 
it. Perhaps you would be interested, Senator—— 

The Cuairman. Before I get interested in something else, I want 
to get an answer to that. How much do you pay them or do they 
pay yous 

Mr. Humpenrey. It varies with what the ore is worth. 

The Cuamman. What did you pay them last year / 

Mr. Humrurey. We haven’t mined any. 

The Cuamman. What have you agreed to pay them this year or next 
year’ Haven't you got an estimate of it? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Ch, yes. 

The CuHairMan, All right; give it to me. 

Mr. Humrneey. It will run from 25 to 50 cents a ton. 

The Cuamman. How many tons do you expect ? 

Mr. Humrurey. We expect to mine about 10 million tons to start 
with. 


_ The Crramman. It will be at least $5 million that you will pay them; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Humpurey. Not “at least”; no. It may be less than that. It 
will vary with the ore—it is a sliding scale based on the price of the 
ore, the value of the ore. 

The Cuairman. Did you help negotiate that arrangement ? 

Mr. Humeurey. I did. 

The CHarrMan. So, you ought to know, then, if you did it. 

Mr. Humpenrey. I do know. 

The CuHarrman, All right. I asked you how much do you figure 
on paying this year. 

Mr. Humeurey. We are not shipping any this year. We are build- 


ing this railroad. We are not going to be ready to ship here until 
1954 or 1955. 


IRON ORE CO. PROJECTS IN OTHER AREAS 


You can’t build 365 miles of railroad in a minute. We have been 
working at this for 7 years. Now, we started last year to build this 
railroad. We went up there, Senator, and we spent 5 or 6 million 
dollars in exploration before we knew we had anything, to take a 
chance on finding this ore up in that area. We have been drilling 
all over the world. 

The Cuatrman. All over the world ? 

Mr. Humenrry. All over the world; yes, sir, for 30 years. 

The CuHatrMan, Did you drill in Liberia / 

Mr. Humpnrey. We were in Liberia; wes. We looked over the 
Liberian deposits before Republic took them. 

The Cuatrman. Have you been drilling any down in Venezuela? 

Mr. Humeurey. Yes, sir; we own ore in Venezuela. 

The CHatrmMan. Oh, you do? 

Mr. Humenrey. Yes, sir; we discovered the ore that Bethlehem 
now is shipping up here 22 years ago. This is now being developed, 
and it is a big job to develop this. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 


We are now building more railroad than has been built in this 
country, built on this continent in the last 40 years, 365 miles of con- 
tinuous railroad; and it goes through a mountainous territory, and 
it is a big, long, hard job; and we are not going to be ready to skip 
until 1954 or 1955. 

The CHarrman. Are you building the road now ? 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. How far have you gone?) How many miles have 
you built ? 

Mr. Humeurey. We have at the moment about 12 miles of rail laid. 
We have about 130 or 140 miles of completed grade. 

We will have about 200 miles of rail laid at the end of this fall, and 
we expect to have the 365 miles of rail laid by the close of 1953, and 
be ready then to develop it for 1954, for some operation in 19! 7" 

The Cuamman. If this bill should not pass, what will you do about 
it? 

Mr. Humpneery. We are going right ahead just the same. 

The CuarrmMan.*Go ahead h: auling your ore, and so on? 

Mr. Humpnerey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Senator McMahon? 
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Senator McManon. Mr. Humphrey, have you ever taken a con- 
trary position on this development than the one that you take today? 

Mr. Humrnrey. Yes, Senator. We were opposed to the St. Law- 
rence Canal a number of years ago. 

Senator McManon. Did you register your opposition ? 

Mr. Humenrey. We did. 

Senator McManon. With this committee? 

Mr. Humpnrey. With this committee, or with the House committee; 
I have forgotten which committee it was. 

Senator McManon. Were you the spokesman for the group? 

Mr. Humpurey. No; I was not the spokesman at that time, but I 
was in accord with the feeling of opposition to it, and the reason for 
it, Senator, was simply this: 

At that time these large tonnages that now are available for use 
over this waterway were not available; they were not known to exist. 
At that time it did not appear that there was business enough to justify 
this canal. 

Today it is an entirely different story. The large tonnages that 
have now developed, I think, have thoroughly justified building a 
waterway that will have the benefit of carrying this large amount of 
tonnage. 

Senator McManon. De you remember when you registered your 
opposition ? 

Mr. Humenney. I can’t tell you exactly; 2 or 3 years ago, but it wa 
before it was known that there was such large tonnage available. 


POSSIBILITY OF IRON ORE CO. SUPPORTING BOND ISSUE 


Senator McManon. There has been a suggestion of formation of a 
Seaway Authority which would issue bonds. Would the interests 
that vou represent be ready and willing to pledge the purchase of a 
proportionate part of these that might be deemed just on the basis of 
your benefit from the seaway ? 

Mr. Humenrey. That all depends, of course, upon the kind of bonds. 
I read yesterday of the new proposal to have an Authority, a Seaway 
Authority, and it sounds as though it is a very sound plan to me, on 
first reading. 

Anything that has happened as quickly as that, I am not peepered 
to make definite statement about it until it has heen studied, but in 
sounds like a very practical way of approaching the matter, and I 
should think it would be a sound approach. 

Senator McManon. And you believe that if these bonds were com- 
petitively priced your group might be interested in subscribing ? 

Mr. Humenrey. Senator, I haven’t read the bill, but as I have un- 
derstood the terms of it, if those are carried out, there will be no 
trouble at all in marketing those bonds. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORINOCO RIVER 


oe itor McManon. You spoke of your interest ,in the Venezuelan 
development. Do you know whether it was necessary to develop the 
river—what do you call it? 
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Mr. Humeurey. The Orinoco. 

Senator McManon. The Orinoco River. Was it necessary to do 
the developing of that river in order to bring the ore to the ocean ¢ 

Mr. Humpurey. Well, it is not necessary. Whether it is desirable 
or not is another question. Ore is now moving over the Orinoco River. 
The way it is moved, they bring it down from the El Pao de posit that 
Bethlehem now has that we developed. It has about a 60-mile rail- 

road down to the river. 

There it is loaded into barges, carried out through about 250 miles 
of the Orinoco River to an island in the ocean, and there it is unloaded 
from the barges and reloaded into large ships that come up to Balti- 
more. 

This illustrates that it is not necessary. There is a program now 
under way to dredge a couple of hundred miles of another mouth of 
the river and make it possible to have large oceangoing ships go right 
up to the port that the railroad will come to. 

Senator McManon. Is that project being developed now? 

Mr. Humenurey. I can’t say whether construction has started or 
not. It is not our company. It is the United States Steel Corp., and 
I know that it is under plan, but exactly what state of development it 
has reached, I am not prepared to say. 

Senator McManon. Is the Government of Venezuela, as far as you 
know, participating in this development ? 

Mr. Humrenurey. I don’t know. There may be private arrangements 
with them. If there are, I don’t know it. I don’t know anything 
about it. 


AFFILIATION WITH NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


The Cuarrman. Did you say a while ago that your company held 
stock in United States Steel ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. No, sir; National Steel. 

The CHamman. National Steel ? 

Mr. Humenurey. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. That is that Weirton crowd? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 


TONNAGE VOLUME AND SEAWAY EXPENDITURI 


Senator Guerre. Mr. Humphrey, I understood you to say in 
response to the question of Senator McMahon, that at one time you 
had taken the position, or those with whom you are associated took a 
position, in opposition to the construction of this seaway, and that 
that opposition was based on your anticipation that the tonnage to 
be carried would not justify the expenditure. 

Mr. Humpurey. That is correct. 

Senator Gitterre. But that since the development of this ore field 
or anticipated development of the ore field, which you now control, 
that your attitude has changed. 

Mr. Humenrey. That is correct. 

Senator Giutterre. Is there any anticipated tonnage of trat nsporta- 
tion other than this ore that you anticipate producing up in that area 
on which you base your change of front ? ° 
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Mr. Humpurey. It is largely the ore, Senator. The thing is this: 
that there was no large two-W ay boat traffic. It is very deisrable in 
any transportation system to have two-way traffic, if you can. There 
was east-bound traffic but nothing wast-bound. 

Senator Grmterre. That was my next question. If your estimates 
are depending on the transportation of ore from your mining field 
to the mills, are your boats coming back in ballast ? 

Mr. Humenrey. No, the boats will take coal or grain or something 
of that kind down, and they will come back with iron ore. Now, 
whether you have got a balanced movement or not depends on volume, 
just as it ‘does going up and down the Lakes. 

Senator Giterte. If you did not expect there to be sufficient volume 
of tonnage in grain and coal and these other commodities prior to the 
development of this ore field, why do you expect that you will have 
that tonnage now? 


TWO-WAY TRAFFIC 


Mr. Humenrey. Because we have this ore field which is going to 
bring a large tonnage of ore available for transportation over the 
waterway in the direction in which you want it. 

Senator GiLLeTTe. One way ? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right; coming back. 

Senator Gitterre. Well, what reason have you to suppose that the 
tonnage to be brought back would justify this expense ? 

Mr. Humrurey. There has always been tonnage going east. It is 
the tonnage going west that was lacking. 

Senator Gitterre. And your judgment now is based on the fact that 
the development of this ore field would give the tonnage shipped west ? 

Mr. Humpneey. That is right. 


INCREASE IN ORE PRODUCTION DURING NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Senator Wirey. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few questions. 
As I understand it, Mr. Humphrey, you testified before the House 
that you presently planned to produce 10 million tons per year, and 
that that could quickly be doubled or tripled, especially in an 
emergency ? 

Mr. Humrnrey. That is correct. 

Senator Witry. Do you remember that testimony ? 

Mr. Humrnrey. That is right. 


PERSONAL INTERESTS 


Senator Witry. Now, you have also testified here—and I think it is 
very important in view of the chairman’s cross-ex: amination in which 
he is injecting into it the question of your company’s personal inter- 
ests—that whether this Government goes into this copartnership with 
Canada or not, Canada is going to build the canal, and as far as your 
company is concerned, it does not make : any difference whether you ship 
it through the Canadian canal or whether you ship it through a canal 
built by ‘the two countries. 

Mr. Humrurey. That is right, Senator Wiley. 
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Senator Witry. So that should wipe out any question of personal 
interests. 

Now, then, following the line of Senator Gillette, some years ago 
before this Government, the defense officials, and the large business 
interests of the Middle West woke up to the fact that the great ore 
deposit in the Mesabi Range was being depleted, at that time the only 
ore that could come down the St. Lawrence, or up it, rather, would 
be some of the foreign ore, and that was found economically unsound 
to ship by water; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 

Senator Witey. But now with the depletion of the Mesabi Range 
and with the serious challenge to the continuity of the economic life 
of this great industrial heart of America that you mentioned, and 
with the discovery of the Labrador ore, the judgment of men like 
yourself is that not only from the standpoint of getting your own ore 
into the heart of this country but from the st: indpoint of maintaining 
the economic health of this country, that it is imperatively necessary 
that a canal be built ? 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 

Senator Witey. But as far as your own company is concerned you 
say it will be built by Canada if we don’t join ‘ 

Mr. Humpurey. That is my belief. 

Senator Witry. So it does not make any economic difference to you, 
does it ¢ 

Mr. Humenrey. That is correct ; absolutely correct. 


UNITY BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND CANADA ON SEAWAY 


Senator Wirtry. Being a good citizen, for other reasons you feel that 
these two nations, these two neighbors who have through the years 
demonstrated unity, that there should be unity in this great enter- 
prise ¢ 

Mr. Humrnurey. That is exactly right, Senator, and all you have 
to do to clinch the point you are trying to make is to think of the 
position we would be in if we were not in any way participants in the 
Great Lakes seaway. The Great Lakes seaway in your lifetime and 
mine has grown from a small tonnage to the greatest water highway 
in the world. 


WORTH OF GREAT LAKES SEAWAY 


Now, some of the traffic that has been borne on that seaway 1s de- 
clining. You now have another seaway now that can supplement it, 
and can, and will grow, in my opinion, in importance to America in 
the same way that the Great Lakes has grown. The Great Lakes is 
the real guts of industrial America. 

Senator Witty. This morning it was testified—I think you heard 
Senator Moody and my questions of him aS Detroit itself (its river 
tonnage), was the fourth ec itv in America. That is just an indication 
of the tonnage, the travel, and the business on the Great Lakes in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Humpenrey. That is correct 

The Cuairnman. Senator McMahon? 
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PLANS FOR IMPROVING EXISTING WATERWAYS 


Senator McManon. Mr. Humphrey, in my opinion the discovery of 
the Labrador reserves has been a very important contribution to this 
hemisphere’s economy, and I think your company is to be congratu- 
lated upon its determination to develop this field. 

There has been some expansion of the steel industry, as you know, 
in the past year and a half to2 years. Is there any assistance that you 
know of in the way of water development that is now being contem- 
plated to help our steel production ? 

Mr. Humrnrey. Not that I know of, Senator. Mind you, I am not 
talking about the improvements of existing waterways. You are 
talking about some brand new project ? 

Senator McManon. Well, do you know of any sizable improve- 
ment of existing waterways that will aid and assist in the production 
of steel ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. There are always improvements that are being 
carried on continuously, as you know. There are channels in the 
Great Lakes that need deepening and correcting, and there is con- 
tinuing aid to navigation that the Government is providing on the 
Great Lakes waterway and on the Mississippi waterway. That how- 
ever, runs into great detail that I am not prepared to go into. 


DELAWARE RIVER PROJECT 


Senator McMaunon. There is one major project, Mr. Humphrey, 
is there not, known as the Delaware River project ? 

Mr. Humpnurey. That is something I am not familiar with. 

Senator McManon. They had a hearing before the Corps of Engi- 
neers, I think, just about 2 weeks ago. The preliminary estimated cost 
for deepening of the Delaware River is about $100 million. The pur- 
pose of this undertaking would be to accommodate traffic that is going 
to be generated at the Fairless Works, and I believe that National 
Steel is located there, too, or will be. 

Mr. Humpurey. We have a site at Camden, but we are on deep 
water. National Steel is in no way involved in that. 

Senator McManon. You would not have to use this water? 

Mr. Humenrey. We are in no way involved. Our site has deep 
water. 

Senator McManon. You haven’t been informed of this suggested 
improvement of the Delaware River? 

Mr. Humpurey. I saw a newspaper article, and that is all I know 
about it. 

Senator McManon. You see, that is $100 million, and this is $475 
million. 


SEAWAY INVOLVES POWER 


Mr. Humenrey. Well, $475 million is not for the seaway, Senator. 
That involves a good deal of power, too. I understand that your 
figure is correct, but a substantial part of that, a couple of hundred 
million dollars of that is for the power project that 1s now contem- 
plated. 

Senator McManon. Of course, I am sure that you would advocate 
that we look at every expenditure with an idea of balancing, as near 
as we can, the national budget. 
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Mr. Humeurey. That is correct. 

Senator McManon. And in advocating this expenditure, you have 
weighed the factors and have concluded that this expenditure would 
be warranted, regardless of the fact that the budget was out of 
balance? 

Mr. Humenrey. Of course, I haven’t weighed this thing the way 
you gentlemen do. Itis impossible for any citizen to do so. 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL IN WARTIME 


I am thoroughly convinced, however, that the production of steel 
in time of war is an absolutely essential thing. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the safest thing that can be done to protect the steel sup- 
ply of this country is to get this waterway. 

‘Now, whether it is gotten by Can: ida or gotten by us together, it 
just seems to me as a citizen that it would be a shame for a great 
development of this kind to be taken by our neighbor and not partici- 
pated in by ourselves when we have so much at stake if we get into 
trouble. 

Senator McManon. Of course, many national improvements that 
are suggested to us by the President through his Budget are what 
may be termed investments such as soil conservation, rural electrifica- 
tion, and the development of our power resources both in the North- 
west and in other parts of the country. 


GOVERNMENT CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Do you not believe that the national balance sheet might be reex- 
amined with an idea of setting up what our capital investment in the 
improvement of our national plant is, such as this might be, and 
what might be termed current or oper: ating expenditures / 

Mr. Humpnurey. Frankly, I don’t know enough about the national 
bookkeeping to give you an idea on that. 

Senator McManon. Of course, in your business if you make a 
capital improvement it is going to be amortized over the years and 
you put it into capital account. 

Mr. Humpurey. That is right. 

Senator McManon. The Government does not do that. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Government bookkeeping has me a little confused, 
and I don’t know enough about it. 


SEAWAY AS ONE TYPE OF CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Senator McManon. Would you say this is an item that should go 
into capital account if it was being done by your organization 

Mr. Humpnrey. Yes; this would be a capital account item. 

Senator McManon. I suggest to you that perhaps if the budget 
was reexamined with the idea of ascertaining what are capital im- 
provements, that the so-called $14 billion deficit would not exist. 

Senator Witry. As I understand the so-called Delaware improve- 
ment, it is not a self-liquidating improvement. That is where they 
want the Government to go in and dredge the river. This matter 
we are talking about is a ‘sel f- liquidating matter, the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Mr. Humeurey. That is right. 
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Senator Wirry. And it is on an entirely different. basis. 
The Cuatrman. All right. 


REVERSAL OF PREVIOUS POSITION 


Mr. Humphrey, you say that you were formerly opposed to this 
proposal ? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Did you ever appear before a committee and tes- 
tify on it? 

Mr. Humpnrey. I did not. It was another partner of mine who 
did. 

The Cuarrman. Who was he? 

Mr. Humenrey. Mr. Ireland. 

The CnHarrman. Is he dead? 

Mr. Humpnrey. No. 

The Cnarrman. Still alive? 

Mr. Humrurey. Oh, yes. 

The CHairnman. And he appeared before what committee, and 
when ? 

Mr. Humrnrry. As I recall it, Senator, he appeared before a House 
committee about 3 years ago. 

The Cuatrman. Three years ago? 

Mr. Humpurey. I think so. 

The CuairMan. So the same thing that caused him to change his 
mind caused you to change your mind? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You all are cooperating, I suppose, the two of 
you? 

Mr. Humenrey. We are open-minded. 

The Cuatrman. You are open-minded and cooperative intel- 
lectually, and so on; is that right? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. You get your pay from the same company and you 
work for the same company? 

Mr. Humenrey. That is right. 

The CHarMan. You think for the same company ? 

Mr. Humpurey. We what? 

The Cramman. You think for the same company? 

Mr. Humpenrey. That is right, the best we can. 

The Cramman. You are doing pretty good in that respect, think- 
ing for your company. 

Senator Witry. So is the Senator from Texas thinking for Texas. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I hope so. I wish all Senators would think 
similarly. 

Senator Wiiry. I haven’t any question about*that. 


COST TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


The Cramman. Do you know what this project is going to cost 
the United States Government ? 

Mr. Humeurey. I know that the schedule shows something over 
$800 million, of which approximately $100 million is for improve- 
ments that, as Senator Hickenlooper brought out, are improvements 
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that are going to be done anyway, and which really are not a p: art of 


this project. The actual cost of this is in the neighborhood of $700 
million. 


The CuAtmrman. Those are estimates, are they not? 

Mr. Humpiirey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. The other testimony here is that even according to 
the estimates that the United States part of it will be over $500 
million. 

Mr. Humrurey. My recollection is that the United States part is 
around $500 million. 

The Cuarrman. If it is only going to cost $800 million, why should 
the United States pay five-hundred-and-some-odd million ? 


CANADA CREDITED WITH PREVIOUS EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Humpeurey. I can’t go into that in detail, but the Canadians 
have been given some credit for some other expenditures that they 
have already made that would be a me of the program. 

The CHAIRMAN, Canada, of course, s for thi S project, I suppose ¢ 

Mr. Humpnurey. They say bp are. 

The Cnairman. They would rather we helped pay for it than that 
they should build their own canal; is that rigl ht? 


CANADA WILLING TO UNDERTAKE SEAWAY UNILATERALLY 


Mr. Humenrey. Very frankly, I am not too sure about it. I am 
not sure that they are not perfectly willing and able and glad to go 
ahead on their own. 

The Cnamman. They are proposing to if we don’t? 

Mr. Humpnrey. That is what they say they are going to do, and I 
don’t think they care too much whether we go in or not. 

The Cuainman. Have you ever talked to any of them? 

Mr. Humenrry. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. So you are in contact with them about it ? 

Mr. Humrnurey. Some of them. 

The Cuairman, I don’t mean all of them, some of them, some of 
the high-up ones; is that right ? 

Mr. Humpurey. I am there a good deal. We have a big job on our 
hands there, and I spend a good deal of time in Canada. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any other jobs besides the Labrador 
project and the railroad ? 

Mr. Humrurey. We try to mine some iron ore in Minnesota and 
Michigan, too. 

The Cnamman. That is not in Canada, is it? 

Mr. Humpurey. No, no. 

The CHairmMan. I thought they were parts of the United States. 

Mr. Humenrey. Upto now. 

The Cuairman,. Any other questions by anybody ? 


REVISION OF EARLIER JUDGMENT 


Senator Tosry. One observation, Mr..Chairman. May I ask you, 
Mr. Humphrey, this question: Quite a little comment has been made 
here about the fact that you changed your mind recently. Let me ask 
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you this, sir. Is it not a fact that 2 man, a corporation or anyone else 
who changes his mind on a great matter, simply proves that he is wiser 
now than he was then ? 

Mr. Humpurey. Senator, it is a little different than that. That 
may be true, but it also, I think, goes without saying that when the 
facts are changed, if you do not change with the facts you are making 
a bad mistake. 

Senator Torey. In other words, you have got more to base your 
judgment on now than you had then # 

Mr. Humpurey. When you find that you have made a judgment 
and then find that the facts are different, you had better look it over 
again. 

Senator Tosry. Revise your judgment? 

Mr. Humpnurey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Emerson said something about that. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, when you folks were opposing this, you 
did not have these concessions up in Canada. 

Mr. Humpurey. We had the concessions, but we did not have the 
iron ore. 

The Cuarrman. The iron ore is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Humenurey. That is right. We had not established the fact, 
Senator, that we had any iron ore up there. We were just hoping. 

The CHarrMan. You were against it then, but you say as conditions 
change and times change, that you did get the ore and you are now for 
the seaway / 

Mr. Humeurkey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. <All right, that is all. 

Any other questions from anybody ? 
All right, we will rush along here. 
Mr. Houmenrery. Thank you very much. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY OF MR. IRELAND 


The Cuatrman. This gentleman that opposed it before, why didn’t 
he come along with you? 

Mr. Humrnrey. What is that? Are you referring to Mr. Ireland? 

The Cuamman. Whatever his name is, the friend of yours that you 
cooperated with mentally and otherwise. Why didn’t he come along 
with you? 

Mr. Humeurey. Just at the moment he happens to be on a vacation. 
I think he would be glad to come if you would like to have him. 

The Cuamman. Oh, no, we wouldn't like to interrupt his vacation, 
but no doubt the reason for his not coming is because he did not w ant 
to be confronted with his previous testimony. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Oh, no. 

The CHamman. Did you taik to him about it? 

Mr. Humpurey. Oh, yes. 

The CuatrMan. But he went on his vacation. 

Mr. Humenrey. I have talked to him about it a number of times. 

The Cuarrman. I say, before he went on his vacation did you talk 
to him about his coming down here? 

Mr. Humenrey. There was no occasion for him to come down here. 

The Cuamman. So you told him to skip, go on his vacation ? 

Mr. Humpnrey. He did not go to Mexico? 
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The Carman. Did he go to Labrador? 

Mr. Humpnrey. No. 

The CrarrmMan. He did not goto Labrador either. He had already 
been there. 

Who isthe next witness? The National Grange. Allright. Have 
a seat, please. 


STATEMENT OF CALDWELL DAVIS, JR., MEMBER OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE, THE KANSAS STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, we are going to vary our testimony from 
previous testimony. Previously, as legislative counsel of the Grange, 
I have testified on the Grange’s position concerning this project. 

The CuarrmMan, You have testified how ? 

Mr. Davis. What is the question 4 

The CHamman. You say your former testimony. What was your 
former testimony ? 

Mr. Davis. Always in favor, Senator. 

The Carman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Davis. For 20 years the Grange has passed a resolution in favor 
of the St. Lawrence project. We supported it before it was a self- 
liquidating project, supported it since, and are supporting it now. We 
have passed resolutions every year. 

We have here today four of our Grange officials from various States, 
and first I want to call Dr. Filley. 

The Cuatmman. If you are going to have four representatives, you 
are going to have to make it short. 

Mr. Davis. We will make it very short, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF H. CLYDE FILLEY, MASTER OF THE NEBRASKA 
STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Funrey. Iam H. Clyde Filley, formerly head of the department 
of agricultural economics at the University of Nebraska. I have been 
a farmer for 40 years, managed a farm, and am now State master of 
the grange. 

The Cuairman. All right. Have a seat, sir, and give the stenog- 
rapher your name and residence. 

Mr. Fittey. I am H. Clyde Filley. My address is 1336 North 
Forty-fourth Street, Lincoln 3, Nebr. I am master of the Nebraska 
State Grange and appear here today to support the legislation now 
before you to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
jointly with Canada. 

For over 20 years the National Grange has supported this project 
and has repeatedly made appearances at hearings here to give voice 
to its support. Long before this development assumed its present 
aspect, when it simply called for an outright appropriation to con- 
struct it without any thought of reimbursement to the Treasury, we 
were for it, as we were convinced that the benefits it would bring to 
our Midwest farmers warranted the expenditure. Within the past 
few years the iron ore factor has entered the picture, together with 
the principle of self-liquidation. If it was a good proposition years 
ago without these two important factors, it is certainly more than 
a good proposition today with them included. 
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NEED FOR STEEL 


The farmers of Nebraska and the other States of the Great Plains 
use a lot of steel. In Nebraska there is a tractor on almost every 
farm and more than one on some-of the farms. We also have com- 
bines, plows, rakes, and various other machinery that is made almost 
entirely from steel. 

Of course, we need steel on our highways. In the cities it is used 
for buildings and many other purposes, and we are interested in the 
price we pay for that steel. 

We recognize that with the decrease in the amount of ore remaining 
in the Mesabi Range and other places, it must come from somewhere 
else. We believe that it can be secured cheaper from these new mines 
in Labrador than from any other source, if we build this Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway so that the ore can be brought by boat to the 
ports on Lake Erie and even possibly around to Gary at Lake Michi- 
gan. 

I am neither an engineer, a mining expert, nor an authority on elec- 
tric power. I’m just a farmer from out in Nebraska who knows a good 
proposition when he sees it. So do the people of our organization 
whom I represent here today, and a good many other farmers there 
whom I do not represent as an organization. 


PROJECT AS SOURCE OF CHEAP POWER TO NORTHEAST 


This project will do two things. It will supply a huge block of 
cheap hydro power to the northeastern section of our country. 

The CuarrMan. Is that your principal interest, to supply cheap 
electrical energy to the northeast section ? 

Mr. Fititey. No, sir; our principal interest is in Nebraska. 

The Cuarrman. You are pointing that out? 

Mr. Fittey. Yes, sir, and I know something about it, because in 
Nebraska we are utilizing the water of the Platte River, and to a 
lesser extent that of the Niobrara, the Republican, and the Blue 
Rivers. We hope that we are going to get some of the power that is 
generated from those projects in Dakota from the Missouri River, 
and we know what cheap power does, because it has made a big 
increase in our manufacturing and in the cost of manufacture. 

The Cuamman. Allright. You are still strong, though, for giving 
it to the Northeastern States? 

Mr. Fittey. That is the closest place. We get our power from the 
Missouri and other sources. 

The Cuairman. You have already got yours and you want to dis- 
tribute it around New England; is that right ? 

Mr. Fittey. We know that since manufacturing in this country 
has increased in the past and will continue to increase, it is a shame 
to have to use coal for power and other soures when we can get a 
cheaper hydroelectric power. It is a shame to let the water run 
down to the sea without getting the power from it. 

The Crarrman. Yes, 

Mr. Fittey. And we believe this will be the cheapest hydropower 
ever produced in our country, costing less than one-half the cost of 
the fuel to generate a kilowatt from a steam generating plant. There 
is a market up there for six times the amount of power this project 
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will produce in an area where power costs are 25 percent higher than 
\ other parts of the country. You.can’t tell me that with those condi- 
tions existing today, right this minute, that the income from the sale 
of 4 power won't repay the investment. 
\s I said before, we folks in Nebraska know what cheap power does 
for that section of the country fortunate enough to possess the 
resources. 


OBJECTIONS FROM RAILROADS 


Now, as to the canal end of this proposition : Objections to this 
were raised by the railroads in years past by claiming it was subsidiz- 
ing competition for them. In 1946, before this very committee, they 
came forward with the proposition of self-liquidation, stating that 
in this way, by the charging of tolls, it would remove the subsidization 
objection and put them on a competitive basis. Yet today, even when 
they were taken at their word, they are opposing it more violently 
™ anever. We do not agree with their position nor do we believe the) 

» justified in taking this position. We do not believe they are even 
‘asliine at it with enlightened se ‘If-interest. Here's why: 

The business of this country, its economic activity, is not a static 
thing. It is not a question of there being just so much pie and every 
one that is cut in on a piece makes just that much less for everyone 
else. Our economic activities are a live, dyni mic, ever-growing and 
expi anding oper: ition. Consider the fact that our popul: ition has 
doubled in the past 50 years and increased by some 5,000,000 since the 
1950 census. Railroad traffic today is at figures never dreamed of by 
those operating the roads 50 years ago. lt is a known fact that 
the railroads have more business offered them today than they can 
take care of, and we farmers know that only too well at our harvest 
time. 

Why, then, do they continue to fight a project that will contribute 
to our continuing expansion and stability, and in that way not only 
maintain their present business but increase it as time goes on / Wi 
simply cannot understand it, and let me assure you we 
dohe nor sympathize with their position, 

Competent = Pesponsio Ne authorities have testified that the po- 
tential traflic of this canal will be more than suflicient to operate it. 

keep it up, pay te interest and repay the investment. Canada’s 
decision to build it alone if we don’t go along, on the same self-li iqui- 
dating basis, confirms this testimony. Why, then, do we delay in 
becoming a partner in this inte rnational ente rprise when it won't cost 
sacent? in our opinion, we just cannot afford to. 


neither con- 


MILITARY ADVISERS SUPPORT SEAWAY 


The defense angle of this project is important and vital. Among 
other things, I am not a military expert. But [do know that this 
project has the endorsement of our Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
United States-Canadian Permanent Joint Board of Defense. With 
these men rests the responsibility for our military security. They 
have endorsed and urged this development from 1946 up to date. 
During this period members of this group have been Gen. George ¢ 
Marshall and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. We have confidence in 
these men; their integrity and ability is unquestionable. That is 
nough for us. . 
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UNITED STATES SHARE IN CONTROL 


But the question is not whether or not this project will be built. It 
is going to be built anyway. Canada has decided that, wants us to go 
along with her as a partner, but is preparing to build it alone if we do 
not see fit to. If Canada builds it, she will own it. Owning it, she 
will control it. Controlling it, she will determine and set the tolls. 

Our population is 11 times that of Canada. By far the greater part 

of the traffic moving over this canal will be bound for American farm 
ers, industry, and consumers. On each ton Canada will exact a toll 
which we will pay in the price we pay for our purchases. As time 
goes on, all of us here in this country, through these tolls, will have 
paid for the greater part of this canal. In the end, however, Can 
ada will still own it and control it, while we, the citizens of the greatest 
country in the world, will continue to pay and pay and pay. We 
cannot conceive of you, our representatives in this great Congress, 
permitting this to happen. We are sure that when the facts are in 
and you have analyzed them you will agree with us out in Nebraska 
that we should join Canada in this development and report this legis- 
lation favorably to the Senate of the United States. 

Thank you. 

The CnarmrMan, Senator Green, you are in charge of the opposition 
time. Whom do you want to call next? 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me undesirable. in view 
of the long list of organizations that want to be heard, to allow any 
organization to have more than one speaker. So, I suggest that we 
now proceed to the National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, may we file our statements for the rec- 
ord ? 

The CHatrMan. Yes; you can file your statements. 

Senator Green. I think also, Mr. Chairman, that they should try to 
be brief because we have a long list; and, otherwise, some will not 
be heard at all. 

The CuarrMan. Most of them can put brief statements in the record 
if they desire. 

(The pre pi red statements submitted by Oscar Howland, Philip F. 
Ward, and Caldwell Davis, Jr. are as follow: 


STATEMENT OF OscAR HOWLAND 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Oscar Howland. I reside at Pond Creek, Okla., and 
Iam master of the Oklahoma State Grange. 

I appear here today in support of the legislation now before your committee 
to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project joint 
ly with Canada. The Oklahoma State Grange supports this project as well as 
the National Grange, of which we are a component part. 

Years ago, long before the recent ore discoveries in Labrador, or a shortage of 
iron ore was ever talked of, and before the idea of making this a self-liquidating 
proposition was ever advanced, we favored this development purely from the 
undoubted benefits that would come to us farmers of the Middle West in the 
way of transportation savings on the movement of our grain. 

The two recent developments of iron ore and the self-liquidating feature simply 
add emphasis to our previous position except that we cannot see for the life of 
us why there should any longer be hesitation. 
the power end of this project to liquidate itself; cheap power is gold in this day 
and age. 
cheapest hydro-energy ever developed; and there is, at this moment, a ready 


No one questions the ability of 


And the power produced as a byproduct of this project will be the 
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market for six times the amount that will be produced. The ore that will move 
over the navigation phase of the project will easily constitute half of the traffic, 
to say nothing of our grain and the grain from the Canadian Provinces, and a 
multitude of other products moving both in and out. It, has been amply demon- 
strated in previous hearings that the annual cost of operation, maintenance, 
as well as the interest cost and investment amortization, will be amply covered. 
Why then the hesitation? This is a good business proposition, as no less an 
authority than our Director of Defense Mobilization Charles E. Wilson has 
so ably said. It won't cost the American taxpayer one red cent. All of these 
claims on its ability to pay for itself have been confirmed by the recent action 
of Canada. Their decision to go ahead and build it themselves if we did not see 
fit to be their partner was based on an independent survey and study of their 
own which satisfied them that it would pay for itself. Why, I ask you, are we 
hesitating ’? 

We know there is intense opposition from the railroads whose influence is 
powerful and widespread. What we cannot understand is why they should oppose 
this particular project so aggressively when they already have more business 
than they can handle. I don’t need to remind you of this. Just look at what we 
farmers are up against at crop-moving time each year with the boxcar shortage 
that develops every year. This problem is evidently beyond their ability to solve. 
Here is a partial solution to this problem. Its facilities would be available at just 
the season of the year when they are taxed to capacity and more due to the 
demands for crop movement on top of their regular traffic. Moving our grain to 
a lake head would cut down the turn-around time of their cars and not only result 
in the expeditious movement of our crops but also give them the equivalent of 
just that much more equipment without the investment. This accelerated car 
movement and more efficient use of their present equipment would, in our opinion, 
compensate for the loss of traffic they seem to fear. 

In this connection there is one thing I cannot understand. Prior to 1934 every 
major western railroad president was in favor of this project 
endorsed it and admitted it would be a good thing for their roads. 
has changed their attitude? Why ure they now silent’? 
esting story here. 
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As we see it, Canada’s recent action changes the whole aspect of this picture. 
You gentlemen, as our representatives and responsible for our country’s foreign 
relations, are faced with a major decision of foreign policy. Your decision will 
not only affect our country vitally now but will cast its shadow over the genera- 
tions of the future. It is simply this: Shall we permit Canada to go ahead alone 
and build, own, and control. the St. Lawrence seaway, or shall we join with her 
as a partner and, us a part owner, have a voice in its operation and control? 
Despite all the hue, ery, and confusion, it is as simple as that. 

Our position is that we must be a part owner; we must have something to say 
about the control of this great waterway some 2,400 miles long. : 
will give our country another coast line on the north. Seven of the 15 largest 
ports of our country are already on this coast line. This waterway gives the 
great agricultural and industrial empire of our Middle West access to the sea. 
How can we be indifferent at a time like this and permit Canada, no matter how 
close and friendly, to control this situation? No nation in history has ever been 
indifferent to the control of a major waterway. Consider what is happening this 
very minute between the British and the Egyptians over the Suez Canal, As 
General Bradley so aptly reminded us in his recent letter to Senator Aiken, if at 
some future time we were in a position of international tension and Canada was 

eutral, what would our position be if she owned and controlled this waterway? 

in our opinion, the time to act is now. Let’s join Canada in this development. 
It won’t cost us a cent to do it, and we'll not only be a joint owner and have 
something to say about the control but we will also add one more tie of economie 
strength and promote even further the friendly relations that already exist 
between us and our close, friendly, and progessive neighbor to the north. Thank 


vou 


This project 


STATEMENT OF PHIWIP KE. Warp 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Philip E. Ward, 
Ohio State Grange. 
j 


aid 


I am the legislative agent for the 
Our Grange is glad to be able to join the National Grange 
those from many other States of the Union in behalf of the St. Lawrence 
way and power project. 
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The agricultural groups of our State not only regard the development of this 
project as advantageous to the country but they look upon our failure to under 
take this construction as positively disadvantageous. We recognize the economic 
gains to be realized once there is an all-water route leading from the heart 
of the continent to the Atlantic Ocean; but we also recognize the consequences 
should the steel industry in the Great Lakes area become hard-pressed for ade 
quate supplies of iron ore. 

The farm groups of this country have learned a valuable lesson. They now 
know that agriculture cannot prosper unless both industry and labor prosper 
as well. Nowhere is this more evident than in the State of Ohio, where a hustling 
industrial fabric has combined with an equally productive agriculture to afford 
us a well-balanced living plane. The fruits of this balance extend far beyond 
the borders of our State. It is reflected in more and better products for all of us 

We of the Grange firmly believe that development of the St. Lawrence project 
will help to maintain the industrial production of the Great Lakes area at the 
required levels. We will thereby be taking advantage of the desirable balance of 
forces that is already intact. We urge, therefore, that this Congress act now to 
pave the way for the project's development. 


STATEMENT OF CALDWELL Davis, JR 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Caldwell Davis, Jr.; my address is Bronson, Kans 
Lam a member of the executive committee of the Kansas State Grange. I appear 
before you today to record the support of the Kansas State Grange for the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project now before your committee. 

For over two decades the National Grange has been a supporter of this project 
and again reaffirmed its support at its convention in Atlantic City last November 
Last October the Kansas State Grange, at its annual convention, unanimously 
endorsed the project by resolution. 

From a narrow and strictly selfish point of view, it is good business for the 
Kansas farmer to favor this legislation. The transportation savings on grain 
from our part of the country, due to this new waterway, under present costs 
have been estimated at from 3 cents per bushel for Kansas City wheat to 8 cents 
from the Prairie Provinces of Canada. Assuming an average saving of 5 cents 
per bushel and an average yield of this grain of 25 bushels per acre, that would 
give a transportation saving per acre of $1.25. At 4 percent, this would capitalize 
into a land value of $31 per acre for our grain lands. It is easy to see from this 
that the western wheat farmer has a direct economic interest in this development 

However, as part of a great national organization, we must and do take a 
broader view. This project has two phases; it will develop electric power and 
provide needed navigation facilities. The power will provide benefits to the 
whole northeastern section of our country. The navigation facilities will give 
the whole great industrial and agricultural empire of the midwest access to the 
sea. This means that almost half of the population of our country will be directly 
benefited. Any project that directly benefits that many people will surely in 
directly benefit all of them. 

It is our understanding that the chief opposition to this development comes 
from the railroads. Some 75 years ago the Grange was instrumental in securing 
the passage of legislation to provide for Federal regulation of their activities, due 
primarily to their philosophy of charging all the traffic would bear in the way of 
rates. Within the past few months our organization has been inclined to take 
a syinpathetic view of the present plight of these companies with the thought 
that perhaps regulation had gone too far and that today they are in more or less 
of a strait-jacket and unable to meet the more modern forms of Competitior 
that has sprung up in this modern day and age. 

Despite our sympathetic point of view. I should like to have it distinctly 
understood that we do not hold with them, nor support them in any way, in their 


opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. We believe their attitude is short 
sighted and utterly selfish. The business activity of our country is not at a 
standstill. Quite the opposite; it is growing by leaps and bounds every day. And 


it is bound to continue so when you consider we have had a population growt! 
of some 5,000,000 since the 1950 census. This means more mouths to feed, more 
clothing and shoes to provide, more houses to live in, more of everything that 
enters into our American way of life. All of this means more things to be moved 
more traffic for our transportation facilities. Right now the railroads are taxed 
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beyond the capacity of their facilities to move the tonnage that is offered to 
them. Where will they be when the full impact of our defense production 
strikes them? The facilities of the St. Lawrence seaway will supplement the 
railroads in this gigantic effort by relieving them of the handiing of huge 
amounts of bulk commodities than can be more cheaply and expeditiously moved 
by water, leaving to them the more lucrative tonnage for which they are particu 
larly adapted. As a matter of fact, their own paper, the Railway Age, in its 
leading editorial of June 3, 1950, urged them to do just this, and closed the 
comment that even after they bad done that they would have more traffic than 
they had prior to World War II. 

Finally, let me add, construction of the project is going through anyway. 
Canada decided that last December and is preparing right now to build it alone 
fhey want us to join with them but if we do not see fit they have the resources 
ind ability to do it themselves. They have set it up just the way we had set it 
pas a joint development so that it will liquidate itself from power revenues 


and navigation tolls. This action is but a confirmation of our claims that it 
ould be self-liquidating. Most of the traffic that will move over this will be 
ound for American markets, our industries, agriculture, and consumers In 
this way we will pay for most of it, but in the end Caniida will own it and 
control it. As citizens of this great country of ours we say to you, gentleien, 
we cannot afford to let this happen Ve earnestly urge you to report this 


legislation favorably as soon as you possibly can. Thank you. 


The Cramrman. All right, next is the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF ANGUS McDONALD, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. McDonaup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Angus MeDonald. I am assistant legislative director of the 
National Farmers Union. 

I am here to read the statement it is very short—of our national 
president, Mr. Patton: 


QUOTED STATEMENT OF MR. PATTON 


As president of the National Farmers Union, T am appearing in behalf of 
egislation which would authorize the building of a waterway from the Great 


Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, designed to carry oceangoing vessels The Fariers 
Union has supported the proposed St. Lawrence seaway power and havigation 
project ever since it was first proposed. Our last national convention unan 


ously adopted a resolution favoring its authorization 

Originally, the Farmers Union supported the project because it would make 
possible power development for the Northeast, maximum utilization of the 
potential of the waterway, and lessen transportation costs on east-bound grain 
which was produced in the Midwest. Our organization’s membership is heavy 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dukotas, and Montana. A grent deal of wheat and 
dairy products move eastward out of these areas. During the last few years, 

r farmers have been unable td get boxcars to move wheat out of terminal 
elevators Last vear, several hundred county elevators were “plugged” full 
of wheat because rail facilities were inadequate. 

Building an oceangoing waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic would 
solve this problem as well as reduce greatly the cost of transporting wheat 
produced in the interior of the United States to world markets. It is our under- 
standing that the Canadian Government plans to go ahead with the project 
regardless of the action of the United States. The building and operation of a 
waterway by the Canadians, we feel, would be costly and unsatisfactory The 
Canadian Government would determine navigation tolls, would control ship 
ping through the waterway, and in the event of war in some wav now unforeseen, 
might be persuaded to use its control to the detriment of the United States. 
Furthermore, under Canadian control and operation, American taxpayers will 

a continuing tribute 

We, therefore, urge you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to 
report favorably the St. Lawrence seaway proposal and use your great in 

lence to secure its adoption by the Congress 
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The Cuamman., All right, Senator Green, who is the next witness’ 
Senator Green. The next witness is Mayor Zeidler, of Milwaukee. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Zewier. My name is Frank P. Zeidler. 
Milwaukee, Wis. I am speaking for the people of Milwaukee in 
representing their earnest desire that the United States join the 
Dominion of Canada in developing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway. 


I am the mayor 


SEAWAY IN RELATION TO ECONOMY OF MILWAUKEE AND OTHER PORTS 


Milwaukee was founded by settlers coming up the St. Tawrence 
River. We never forget that the first reason for our existence is our 
harbor, which attracted these settlers. This harbor, the best on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan, is the base of an economy which now 
supports 640,000 people in the city proper, and approximately 200, 
000 more in the metropolitan area 

Incidentally, we are one of seven of the largest seaports in the Na- 
tion which are on the Great Lakes. 

Any development which promises to improve our economy receives 
our support. Hence, practically every civic organization in the city 
at one time or the other has given the development of the St. Law- 
rence project its enthusiastic ‘blessing. Despite our strong interest, 
our people have been patient about waiting for this deve lopment since 
1919. Now we are seized with a growing impatience at what we deem 
to be an unreasonable delay. 

For instance, we cannot understand why the Federal Government 

can spend billions of dollars abroad for the defense effort and yet 
withhold its support on a project vital to the defense manufactories of 
oe whole Middle West. In the last 3 days, for instance, we have 

‘ead of a $300 billion proposed budget for NATO, when the proposed 
St. Lawrence development would cost but a fraction of this amount. 


SECTIONAL INTERESTS 


Neither can we understand what sectional interests of this country 
should be so overwhelming as to influence a surrender of our national! 
sovereignty and equity in one of the great rivers of the world. 

Inc identally, I attended the last conference of the Canadian Con 
ference of Mayors and Municipalities, in London, Ontario, as 1 
representative of the United States Conference of Mayors, and 
there I saw passed in that body a resolution favoring the further de 
velopment of the St. Lawrence waterway, and there was every eV1- 
dence of the earnest purpose of the Canadians to carry on this job 
themselves. 

Great engineering projects are in the American tradition. The size 
of this project should frighten no one. Its cost is a tiny fraction 
of our national budget. We, in the Middle West have rejoiced at 
the great engineering projects which have flourished in other parts 
of the country. We paid our taxes gladly for them because they gave 
us a thrill of achievement and comfort that the living standards of 
other Americans would be raised. 
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Are we now to feel that these developments are solely for others 
and not for us also? Are we to be considered a second-chiss group of 
citizens as far as our industrial future is concerned / 

Milwaukee is one of the great steelworking centers of the Nation. 
The people there are convinced that the Great Lakes area will need 
Labrador ore to sustain this steel economy. We do not want our indus- 
tries to wither away with the whole Great Lakes steel economy for 
want of this ore. 

We believe that the United States ought to participate in this new 
development and we are most seriously concerned about it. Its benefit 
to us will be a bentit to the Nation. 


COMPARABLE SEAWAY RECENTLY OPENED IN JU. 8. 8. R. 


In the February 92, 1952, issue of the United States News and 
World Report, there is an account of the opening of an internal water- 
way in the Soviet Union, the Volga-Don Canal. This canal will be 
open only 7 months of the vear. Presumably it, too, is subject to de- 
struction by air attack; vet In a nation as heavily committed to arming 
as the Soviet Union, the building of this canal is considered a great 
morale booster for the people, in addition to its commercial value. 

The point to us must be obvious—that our own defense, our indus- 
try and our commerce, and our sense of national achievement require 
the further development of the St. Lawrence waterway, jointly with 
Canada. 

Thank you. 


SEAWAY AND MILWAUKEE ECONOMY 


Senator Witey. I want to compliment you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Zemier. Thank you, Senator. 

The Ciaran. You are already on the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Zeipuer. Sir? 

The Cuatrman. Milwaukee is on the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Zemier. We have been for about 104 years, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You have been there ever sil.ce you were a baby, 
haven't you? 

Mr. Zempuer. I was, yes. 

The CuatrMan. Since Milwaukee wasababy. Naturally, you think 
this project will help Milwaukee ? 

Mr. Zewier. We feel our whole economy is tied in with the Great 
Lakes area, our commerce, and so forth. 

The Cratrman. All right; who is next ? 


PROCEDURE FOR EXPEDITING HEARINGS 


Senator Green. American Federation of Labor unions. Here again, 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that in view of the long list of other 
organizations to be recognized, we might hear one speaker and then— 
and I think I made the suggestion a little late in regard to the Farmers 
Union—let the others go to the foot of the list to be heard then if there 
istime. Otherwise, let them file their briefs. Would that meet with 
your approval ? 

The CnarrMan. That suits me all right. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. HABERMAN, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Haperman. Mr. 


emanate. 


The CHairMan. Whom do you represent today ¢ 
Mr. Haperman. I am representing Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, and | have telegrams privileging me to represent North and 


South Dakota, Nebraska. in, Minnesota, and Indiana. 


The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. Hanerman. Mr. 
1 am president of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
Our organization is completely convinced and has been completely 
convinced for ' 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
legislation before you. 


SINCERITY OF UNITED STATES DEMOCRACY 


We cannot believe that the Congress of the United States will de 
cline to join Canada in the immediate construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 
control of strategic waterways and it is unthinkable that the Congress 
will abandon our national equity in the St. Lawrence River and | per 
mit its development by a foreign though friendly neighbor, 
a proper voice in its deve lopment. 
1941 agreement with Canada, 


nearest and 


of the world of the sadeelbe of our particular product—American 


democracy / 


I come from a region which is heavily. dependent for its economic 
existence upon the processing of iron and steel products. 
cousin are completely convinced that unless iron ore from the new 
iron range in Labrador flows into the Great Lakes region, inevitably, 
over the next 50 years, Great Lakes steel production will decline and 
will eventually migrate to seaboard areas which will be better located 
in proXimity to overseas sources of iron and steel. 


If we as a Nation propose to shift our steel industry from the shores 
of the Great Lakes to exposed locations on the seaboard, to make that 
industry dependent upon ocean supply lines, and to accept the vast 
economic dislocations that will follow. 
with complete awareness of the risks involved. 
represent, that decision will spell economic 
is conceivable that 
Nation in the future. 


LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 


Chairman, we haven't been able to determine s 
who is supposed to make the presentation here on behalf of the Amer 


ican Federation of Labor organizations in the area from whieh wi 


,C olorado, Michig: 


a y name is George A. Haberman. 
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Wisconsin, bordered on three sides by navigable waterways, has a 
keen appreciation of the value of water transportation to our agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises. We know the historical im- 
portance of the Great Lakes in development of our State, and in mak- 
ing possible a high degree of industrial efficiency and a high standard 
of living for our people. 

Wisconsin labor, and particularly my organization, has a full ap 
preciation of what water transportation and foreign trade has meant 
tous inthe past and will mean to our State in the future. Thousands 
of jobs on Wisconsin farms and in Wisconsin factories are dependent 
upon foreign trade, either in terms of processing essential raw mate 
rial imports or in terms of producing for American markets abroad. 
The city of Milwaukee alone has a foreign trade production of S100 
milion per vear.a heure which probably can be doubled for the entire 
State of Wisconsin. 


SEAWAY A DIRECT ROUTE TO ATLANTIC OCEAN 


The St. Lawrence seaway means to Wisconsin a direct route to the 
Atlantic Ocean and tothe ports of the world. Such a direct link with 
the ocean means cheap transportation. Cheap transportation means 
that we can matintaim our competitive position and ean bid on forelen 
business with some assurance of competitive equality with seaboard 
areas and with foreign countries. For several years past, we have had 
forceful examples of how Wisconsin industry has been able to land 
substantial orders in overseas markets by use of ocean vessels direct 
from Milwaukee and other Wisconsin ports. I have persol al know! 
edge of half a dozen major instances where large orders have beet 
sec ‘ured, under ‘highly competitive conditions, only bee ause (| rect ocean 
shipping made it possible for Wisconsin industry to meet sharp com 
petition from areas more favorably situated with respect to world 
trade. 


ECONOMIC PROSPERITY 


Based upon long study of the seaw: L\ and its mip ications, we are 
convinced that untold thousands of new jobs will be created in lake 
ports and throughout the Middle West when the se away Is Col ipleted, 
due to expanded shipping operations, shipbuil ee and the many re 
lated aspects of foreign trade. The large volume of commerce which 
will move through Great Lakes ports will mean added business for 
railroads, truck lines, stevedores, warehouse laborers, brokers, banks, 
and all of the other forms of enterprise associated with maritime 
wtivity. Entirely aside from its local effect on a healthy labor mat 
ket, the seaway will mean new foreign trade opportunities for mid- 
western industry and new markets for midwestern farms. These 
fundamentals translate into healthy economic conditions for farm and 
factory. 


OPPOSTTION TO SEAWAY 


This committee has heard much and will hear more of the national 
defense implications of the St. Lawrence seaway and powe r project. 
To us, it is almost inconceivable that in the light of world affairs tod: LV, 
the seaw ay shouk | continue to receive opposition from spec lal interest 
groups, who, without justification, fear its competitive e fect. If the 
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whole history of the United States had been controlled by this kind 
of philosophy, the United States would still be confined to the At- 
lantic seaboard. The whole history of this country has been one of 
expansion. The St. Lawrence seaway is one of the few great frontiers 
left. 

The opposition to the project is highly localized, and, in my opinion, 
does not in any way represent ni: itional thinking nor does it represent 
the best interest of this Nation in these critical times. U nfortunately, 
we cannot decide national policies by referendum, but if it were possi- 
ble to poll 150 million Americans concerning the seaway project, I am 
confident that 95 percent of them would vigorously support this proj 
ect. It is in the best American tradition, and it is the kind of thing 
that Americans understand and approve. 

Most of the American industrial machine is geared to steel produe 
tion, 90 percent of which is centered on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
The economic implications of a major shift in the steel industry away 
from the Great Lakes, which is a definite possibility unless Labrador 
iron ore is tapped, are so vast that to spell out its implications fully 
would classify me as a prophet of doom. 


SEAWAY AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


In the same manner, the implications for the national defense are 
tremendous. I share deeply the convictions brought to this committee 
by Secretary Acheson, by the Secretary of the Army, and the Chief 
of Engineers. They are your advisers and the country’s advisors in 
the field of national defense. We recommend strongly that you accept 
their advice concerning the importance of this project to the national 
safety. Surely, if all other considerations fail, local interest must give 
way to the national security in these critical times. The United Sta ates 
must marshall ever y bit of its national stre ngth for the critical years 
ahead if we are to meet our world responsibilities adequately. 

Might I submit these telegr ams, Mr. Chairman, to the ¢ lerk, permit- 
ting me to represent these various other States ? 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 

OMAHA, NEsR., February 25, 1952. 
GEORGE HABERMAN, 
1012 North Third Street: 

Would you kindly testify to the effect that the Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor favors the immediate passage of legislation enabling the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway project at once. 

Gorpon C. PREBLE, 
President, Nebraska State Federation of Labor. 


DENVER, Coro., February 22, 1952. 
GEoRGE A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
1012 North Third Street.: 

This is to inform you that Colorado State Federation of Labor, AFL, is and 
has been in hearty support of St. Lawrence Seaway project. We feel this project 
is not only essential to national defense but of inestimable value to national 
prosperity. We urge its immediate passage. 


CoLoRADO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

GEORGE A. CAVENDER, President, 

FRANK G. VAN PorTFLIET, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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e 


LANSING, MicH., February 22, 1952. 
GrorRGE A. HABFRMAN, 
President, Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 


> 


Room $21, 1012 North Third Street, Milwaukee 8: 

The Michigan Federation of Labor request that you represent them before 
the proper congressional committees with regard to the proposed joint United 
States-Canadian Seaway. The Michigan Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled has respectfully requested the Congress to enact the enabling legisla- 
tion necessary to construct and develop this project. We believe this project is 
necessary to protect the economy of the Middle West thereby strengthening 
the national economy. 

RoBerrT P. Scort, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Michigan Federation of Labor. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., February 22, 1952. 
GEORGE A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
1012 North Third Street: 

Understand you are to appear before foreign relations committee on St. 
Lawrence Waterway. The Minnesota federation wholeheartedly behind this 
project. Unable to be represented. Hereby authorize you to speak in behalf of 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 

e R. A. OLSON, 
President, Minnesota State Federation of Labor. 


Sroux Faris, 8. Dax., February 22, 1952. 
GeorGE A, HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
1012 North Third Street, Milwaukee: 

Kindly testify to the effect that the South Dakota State Federation of Labor 
does favor the immediate passage of legislation which would tend to begin the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Project at once. 

SouTH DAKOTA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL, 
ALBER J. MAAG, President. 
FRANCIS K. MCDONALD, Secretary Treasurer. 





HAMMOND, IND., February 25, 1952. 


GEORGE HABERMAN, 
Hold for Arrival, Hotel Hamilton, Washington, D. C.: 
Indiana Federation of Labor unanimously endorses St. Lawrence seaway 
project. We urge congressional action now. 
CARL H. MULLEN, President. 


FarGo, N. DAK., February 25, 1952. 
GrorRGE A. HABERMAN, 
President, Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 
1012 North Third Street: 

Please represent the North Dakota State Federation of Labor in your appear- 
ance before the Committee on Foreign Relations favoring the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. It is the belief of this federation that a service to the general 
publie of the United States can be rendered by joining with Canada on the 


building of this project at once, 


W. W. Murray, 
President of the North Dakota State Federation of Labor. 


The Chairman. You are aware, are you not, that other representa- 
tives of labor unions are appearing against the project 
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Mr. Haserman. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman, but I do believ: 
you will find that the ‘vy area minority group. 

It is a condition of people who are selfishly inclined along the sea 
boards and also people who are not allied directly with the America: 
Federation of Labor, who are the railroads, who are in oppositio: 
to this proposed right-of-way. 

The Cuaimman. Iam talking about the laboring men. 
want to drag the railroads in? 

Mr. Haperman. I am talking about labor unions, too, who are in 
Opposition, and that is part of them. 

The Cnamman. All right; you think they are selfish and you ar 
above selfishness ¢ 

Mr. Hanerman. No; Lam not saying that. 

The CuarrmMan. You said selfish interests 

Mr. Haperman. No; it is not selfish interests. I am talking about 
the welfare of a healthy prosperity in the United States. 


Why do you 


OPPOSING UNIONS 


The Cramrman. Oh, yes; of course, but you said these other repre 
sentatives of the unions:that were against this bill were selfish, acting 
through selfishness, did you not 4 

Mr. Haserman. IT said that, and I said they were trying to mai 
tain their own particular area that they are regarding, and we are 
attempting to bring prosperity across the entire Nation. 

The CHairman. Oh, yes; you are a great patriotic representative of 
all of the country, but these other labor union men that are against this 
bill are a lot of selfish hogs. 

Mr. Haserman. I don’t say all of them. 
them are. 

The Cramman. All right, you are through. 

Where did you live? 

Mr. Hanerman. Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Cuamman. We just had a Milwaukee representative. 

Mr. Haserman. That is the mayor of Milwaukee, but I represent 
the A. F. of L. of the State of Wisconsin. 

The CuHairman. Yes; and you are for it. 

Mr. Hanerman. There are 286,000 of us, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. All right, you are excused. 

I am letting Senator Green, who is against the bill—— 

Senator Witey. When did he switch ? 

The CHarrMan. I mean who is for the bill, but against the wit 
nesses that will come along later, decide who is to be heard. 

Senator Green. I would be very glad to hear these representatives. 
| wonder if they could limit their remarks to 2 minutes each and file 
the balance in the record. It is not because I am not sympathetic. 
1 am sympathetic to their presentation, but because we have got to keep 
a schedule, we will not get through at all if we do not do that. 

The Cuamman. There is no use in repeating over and over the 
same thing. Let them file their statements and say, “We agree with 


I am saying that some of 


( rood bye. 


their testimony,” and so on. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY MILLS, PRESIDENT, IOWA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Minus. Senator, will you stop me at 2 minutes / 

Senator GREEN. I am not going to be the stop watch. 

The CHatrman. I don’t want to stop them. They will say T am 
trying to keep them from testifying. 

‘Senator Green. Go ahead: 2 minutes. 

Mr. Mitts. Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is Ray Mills. 
[am preside nt of the Lowa State Federation of Labor. Our organiza 
tion IS solidly behind the proposed St. Lawrence seaw: Ly and power 
project and we support wholeheartedly the legislation before Vou. 

‘We know of no other natural resource whose deve lopme nt Ww ill eX 
tend as many benefits to this Nation as the construction of — St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. We are fully aware of in 
reased export opportunities it will afford to the great agri sre 
Middle West. And we realize with equal clarity its contributions to 
\merican industry. 

One of the reasons why this country has grown intoa great industrial 
power Is the geographical advantages afforded by our splendid Great 
Lakes. These were the avenues for the efficient flowing of the vital 
raw materials to our production. Because of these blessings of nature, 

great industrial fabric has developed in the Great Lakes and Mid- 
west areas. Our own State of Lowa has always been reco@nized as a 
vreat agricultural State: but you may be surpris ed to learn that the 

dustry of our State has surpassed its agricultural output. Many 
the impleme nts used on our farms are made in factories which are 

roducing at our very doorsteps. 


SEAWAY AND MIDWEST STEEL INDUSTRY 


We of the Lowa federation ot Labor realize that the dustrial com 
ex of the Middle West is rooted im steel production. very precau 
1 UST he taken to keep these basic industries, suc h: aus steel, supphed 
th esse ntial raw materials. But we now know that the lwindling 
pplies of open-pit Iron ores in the Mesabi and other Lake Superion 
inges poses a dire threat to the continued adanain ty of the Mid 
est steel industry. The St. Lawrence seaway, therefore, looms as 
savior for the Midwest steel industry because it will enable the 


“I woth, economical shipment of oreatl quantities of the rich iron ores 
om Labrador. We feel that this reason alone would justify our 
eipation in the development of this vital economic lifeline 


SEAWAY AND OUR NATIONAL INTERES! 


i menibe | ship of the lown Federation of Labor re eards tas a 
e, therefore, that this Nation has dalled with the St. Lawrence 
ject to the extent that Canada is determined to go it alone. Who 
dispute the fact that this seaway is just as important to our farms 

dour industry, and therefore, our laborers as it is to Canada’s? And 


i, Canada is only one-tenth our size and has even smaller percentage 


tional wealth. Why should the entire burden of this project be 
placed on her shoulders when it is clearly within the interests of our 
own economy and national security 4 
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We want to warn against any easy tendency to say, “Let Canada do 
it if she wants; and we'll profit from her efforts.” In the first place. 
the Canadians are sound businessmen ; they will know how to make a 
good business venture out of this project. Since the overwhelming 
portion of the traffic will be American, we, in the long run, will be 
paying for most of Canada’s seaway. But of greater importance to us 
than the toll question, is the fact that the Canadian plan will only 
bring the seaway to Lake Erie. This means that those of us west of 
Ohio will be denied the full benefits of this great waterway improve 
ment. 

Lastly, we want our Government to have a voice in the control of 
this seaway. Sound national policy demands this. 

We urge, therefore, that this Congress set aside past bickerings and 
sectional squabblings, and approve this great contribution to our 
national welfare. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MARTEL, PRESIDENT OF THE DETROIT AND 
WAYNE COUNTY FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 

My name is Frank Martel, and I am president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, and have been for 33 years. 

Needless to say, in Michigan we are very much in favor of the com- 
pletion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. I want to give 
absolute approval to what the mayor of Milwaukee and Mr. Haber- 
man said. I am a member of Mr. Haberman’s conference and_I will 
endeavor not to duplicate anything that he had to say. 

I think it is important that we keep in mind that the transfer of the 
steel industry to other sections of the country will entail large-scale 
expenditures to rebuild it, and that the cost of that rebuilding will 
have to be passed on to the consumers of such steel, or the American 
public. If we do not, therefore, complete the St. Lawrence waterway, 
we will be paying the toll that it would cost to complete it anyway, 
aside from the fact that Canada may build it alone. 

If Canada does build it, it will be financed by American capital. 
The money in time will be paid back, but Canada will continue to own 
it and then levy toll on the commerce of the United States in perpe- 
tuity such as is now being done in the case of the Suez Canal. 

There was opposition to the building of the Suez Canal and the 
Panama Canal, and there is to this, but still both of them have proven 
their worth to the peoples of the world. 

I think another thing that would be well for this committee to make 
a part of its record is a book written by the former district attorney 
of the city of New York, called “Murder Incorporated.” The Ke- 
fauver report also gives the people of this country a pretty good pic 
ture of what goes on on the water front in the State of New York and 
along the eastern seaboard. The Seaway might at least give the people 
of the Great Lakes an opportunity to extricate their commerce from 
the nefarious condition that now exists there. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Green says your time is up. 

Mr. Marren. Thank you. At least, 1 am very happy I got that into 
the record. 

Senator Witey. You did a good job. 
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The CHatrMAN. Next witness. 
Senator GREEN. The next witness is Mr. Julius Barnes of the Board 
of the Erie & St. Lawrence Co., of Duluth. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS H. BARNES, PRESIDENT, THE ERIE & ST. 
LAWRENCE CORP., DULUTH, MINN. 


Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—— 

The Cuarrman. All right; go ahead, Mr. Barnes, tell us who you 
are and what your business is. 

Mr. Barnes. I am president of the Erie & St. Lawrence Corp., which 
operates a fleet of small ships carrying cargo without transshipment on 
the Great Lakes down the canal and along the coast. I have been for 
some 30 years engaged in that business. 

[ am chairman of the Klearflax Looms of Duluth. I found 30 vears 
ago for the first time that flax straw in the Northwest was being burned 
as waste. Today every cigarette that you smoke is enclosed in paper 
made from that fiber, because of my invention at that time. 

I am speaking today as chairman of the board of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association. I am not going to talk about the tonnage 
facilities nor the feeding of the tonnage into the channels. You have 
all that, you have expert engineering judgments. You have the testi- 
mony of officers entrusted with public responsibility. 

I want to refer to what I have gone through myself. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was 3 years old when the Custer massacre ended the Indian 
wars of Minnesota. I have seen in my lifetime covered-wagon trains 
in Minnesota change to a web of great railroads serving an industrial 
and agricultural State that we all admire. I knew the men who de- 
veloped those railroads, their great vision, energies, skill, and courage. 
I respected them. 

Until 1935, when the American Association of Railroads was organ- 
ized, every one of the 10 presidents of the 10 railroads that serve the 
Great Lakes west was quoted in favor of the St. Lawrence. I can 
give you chapter and verse if you want it. 

Senator Witry. There has been some change of mind in that direc- 

tion, hasn’t there? 

Mr. Barnes. I hope so. I have a great respect for American Rail- 
roads, and I have had a lot of experience with them. In 1917 I was 
chosen by Herbert Hoover as president of his business administra- 
tion, Food Administration Grain Corporation. For 3 years not a 
pound of food, wheat, lard, or dried milk left America except under 
my authority. 


WARTIME TEAM WORK BETWEEN RAILROAD AND SHIPPING INDUSTRIES 


In those 3 years I experienced what team play could be between a 
gressive and efficient railroads, stevedores with their hearts in their 
work, ships that were proportioned by a shipping combine of the 
world. There never was a single day of absence of food for our Navy 

r Army troops abroad. Our allies were supplied, our friendly nations 
helped, and the enemy nations forced into famine. That was from 
1917 to 1920. 

In 1922 as president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States I made a trip to Rome where Mussolini had just come into 
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power and where the problem was to see if the French occupation of 
the Ruhr could prevent another war. 

Mussolini, in his message of welcome to us, took the highest stand- 
ard of private enterprise, “Government must not interfere.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE STUDY OF RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 


In 1923 as president of the chamber, alarmed, as many businessmen 
were, by a campaign made by the older La Follette aiming at the 
Presidency on a platform of Government owne rship and operation of 
railroads such as was general in Europe, as president of the chamber I 
secured their assent to spend $50,000 in a study of the experience of 
Government railroads and private railroads all over the world. 

We set up a committee of 100 men. There were 10 railroad presi- 
dents, men like Willard and Samuel Ray of the Pennsylvania and 
Smith of the New York Central and Holden of the Western Railroads. 
Those men all studied the reports of these examinations for a year. 
At the end of that time they issued this statement extolling the pri- 

Vate operation of railroads. I carried their report to President 
Coolidge. 

I consider that the 50 years of peace in which that question was not 
raised was due to that e xamini ition, and the conviction that the report 

carried, 


1947 RAILROAD ASSOCIATION STATEMENT 


I go further than that with the railroads. In 1947, on June 11, 
Vice President Parmalee of the Railroad Association made a state 
ment before the Senate subcommittee presided over by Senator Wiley 
in which he said that the railroad policy was that if the water im 
provement paid its way and was paid for, they had no objection. That 
was still their policy. I could give you that exact language if you 
waht it. 

That was 5 years ago, and still the railroads are the heart of the op 
position today that makes this trouble. They have a great web of 
contact with business and individuals in every community in the 
country. They are entitled to great influence, but they must protect 
_ precious American conviction against Government ownership 
of railways by high standards, and they are not doing it today. 

1 ask you to consider a statement mace by the vice president. of 
that association in L47 that is this improvement was paid for, their 
opposition would cease, which carried to Senator Vandenberg who 
persuaded Canada to join. Every bit of legislation in the last 5 years 
has called for the payment of tolls of the expense of construction 
and operation of this great waterway. 

Now that is not good faith. IT have reached a point in my years 
where Lam not afraid to say so with all candor and ask the Railroad 
\ssociation, for whom T have great admiration as efficient operators, 
to change their standard where they appear in opposition. 

This country was not built: by obstruction of operation but by 
men with courage, venture, and capital, and that is what we need 
on the St. Lawrence today. 
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SEAWAY AND PRODUCTION 


7 St. Lawrence can carry double and triple the tonnage that 
s been talked of here today. I know that because I have been a 
ue operator for 50 years. I know the ins and outs of 
| have seen the Great Lakes grow from a 27,000-bushed load, which 
was the standard when I first went into business, to 600,000 bushels 
that our ships carry today. This is the product of American genius, 
stimulated by free enterprise and by the splendid cooperation of our 
public authorities, including Congress itself, in deepening success 
fully the channels and harbors for the acaaaoaieel of standard car 
riers ot specially designed American structure, the miracle of the 


' orld. 


I have also a feeling as a citizen further than that. We all have 
bovs anal relatives who are volhge to be lnpressed into service for a 
war With Russia agaist aggression, Communist aggression. ‘The 


(Communist aggression rests on the ignorance of underfed, starving 
people who accept without question the false proniises OF COmmM Misi 
never carried out. 


EXAMPLE TO UNDERDEVELOPED AND COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


We can feed these thousand million starving people of the world 
ia show them What can be done Ly intelligent farming such as our 
own development scientific fertilizer, and mechaniza 
tion that makes them independent of weather. Within my responsi 





I 
bilities as Wheat Director for Wilson, our wheat prod L110 hcereevsed 
from GOOQU0O000, a normal yield on TOQ00000 acres, to a normal 
Crop today of 1200,000,000 on the same TOQ00000 acres. Phat can 


be done all over the world. 


This great channel with its increased facilities, the dependents of 
Canada with its great agricultural production, of which it OnLV COI 
stumes al home about 1) percent, all these things Cu ( inge the wi ole 
picture of the world by showilne these underfed people t ther 

life worth livine, that there is aw L\ to attain tf. and t t Wa 
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Thank you. That is my story. 

The Carman. You were Wheat Administrator at one time, were 
you not ? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, I was Wilson’s Wheat Director making good the 
promise of this Congress of $2.20 on wheat. 

When I finished the job we paid back every dollar in the National 
Treasury, and President Coolidge in his dissolution order said it was 
a miracle of performance that in 3 years of operation, $8,000,000,000 
over the world, there had never been a single complaint of irregu- 
larity. That is a standard we feel proud of, ‘T and the men who were 
associated with it. 

The CuatrMan. Was that $2.20 fixed by law or by you? 

Mr. Barnes. That was fixed by order of the President on the rec- 
ommendation of a fair-price committee headed by Garfield’s son. 

The Cuamrman. That was under President Wilson, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Barnes. Under President Wilson, right. 

The CuarrMan. So you don’t claim credit for the St. Lawrence 
Canal because of that, do you? 

Mr. Barnes. No; I do not. 

Senator Witey. Wilson was for it. 

The CramrMan. I am trying to prove that now, if you will let me. 

Allright, Mr. Barnes. We will now adjourn. 

Senator Wirey. Mr. Chairman, I think I would be remiss if I let 
this opportunity go at this time. 

The CuHairman. I don’t want you to be remiss. 

Senator Wixey. I appreciate your courtesy, too, Mr. Chairman. I 
wish to make this remark. 

I think we have just heard a statement from one of the big men 
that America has produced. He has given a great deal of his life to 
help bring the St. Lawrence seaway to fruition, and I think he is 
going to see it now, Mr. Chairman. I hope he will be alive when it is 
completed, because Julius Barnes of Duluth is one of the fine minds 
that this great America has produced. He has given of his life, his 
sustenance, and his energy, and his direction to building America, and 
this is one of the great “building projects that I know he will glory 
In see ing completed. 

The CHamman. All right, we will stand in recess until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. 
2:30 p. m.) 


. the committee recessed to reconvene at 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrMAN. The committee will be in order. 
Our first witness this afternoon will be Senator Thye. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD J. THYE, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, first I am very pleased that the com- 
mittee is holding this hearing and giving an opportunity to discuss 
the question and bring every ‘phi ase of it out into the public light, so 
to speak. 

Y oe ay morning I received a long-distance telephone cal] from 
Gov. C. Elmer Anderson of Minnesota. Governor Anderson said he 
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had planned to be here and hoped that he could testify before this 
committee. Unfortunately, however, the situation so developed in 
Minnesota that he was unable to leave, and he called and asked if I 
would please extend to you in his behalf as Governor of Minnesota 
and in behalf of the people of Minnesota, the positive hope and ex- 
pression that this committee would act favorably upon the St. Law- 
rence seaway question. 

I want to bring that question to you first, Mr. Chairman, and then 
I shall proceed tomake my brief statement to you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the resolution to implement the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, of which I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor, is of the greatest importance to our national defense at the 
present time and to our economic st: ibility in the future. 

No greater obligation rests upon the American people than to use 
wisely the great natural resources that are available to us. Here by 
the construction of necessary canals on the St. Lawrence River we can 
connect our greatest inland water route, the Great Lakes, with the 
Atlantic. Here the mightiest undeveloped source of hydroelectric 
power on the North Atlantic continent awaits development. 

We cannot afford to permit sectional interests, or selfish interests of 
any kind, to stand in the way of full cooperation with our neighbor, 
Canada, in the deve lopment of the St. Lawrence seaway project. It 
is my sincere conviction that now is the time for action. The defense, 
the economic well-being, and the future of America demand that there 
be no further delay. 

There are so many practical arguments for this great improvement, 
and they have been documented by convincing evidence, that I shall 
not take the time of the committee in this brief statement to go into 
them in detail. I wish only to mention the five reasons whitch to me 
are the most compelling arguments for development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project at this time: 


SECURITY AND DEFENSE 


It will strengthen the security and defense of the United States 
and Canada, by increasing the flow of high-grade iron ore for the pro- 
duction of steel, and by providing the two nations with better facilities 
for mutual defense. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


. It will furnish additional sources of hydroelectric power for 
the great New York and New England area, some parts of which are 
now sufferi ing from a shortage of power, and would permit increased 
productive capacity. 


PARTICIPATION IN WORLD TRADE 


3. It will permit 50 million Americans to participate directly in 
world trade and will mean expansion of industrial activity in the 
Great Lakes and upper Midwest areas, with more jobs available and 
without hurting any other area. 
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SHIPPING COSTS 


#. It will save in shipping costs of agricultural products, food, raw 
materials, and defense equipment. 


A DEEP-WATER CHANNEL FROM ATLANTIC OCEAN 


5. It will bring a deep-water channel from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the heart of America, assuring an industrial expansion which our 
growing population requires and giving us a much better bakanced 
inland transportation system. 


SEAWAY AND MIDWESTERN ECONOMY AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I need not remind you that we, in the Midwest, every 
year, to my knowledge, have been short of railroad transportation 
facilities to move the crops at harvest time in the Northwest. I feel 
that shipping routes open from the heart of our great industrial and 
agricultural section of this continent, this North America, if they 
were open clear through to the ocean, would certainly improve not 
only our entire midwestern economic condition, but certainly would 
improve our shipping facilities. 

To a very great extent our mechanical steel-using civilization is 
founded upon the iron-ore resources of the State of Minnesota. These 
mineral deposits, more extensive than oe of the Ruhr Valley, have 
furnished nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s iron ore. Minnesota’s 
chief port, Duluth, is outranked in the amount of tonnage carried by 
only one great harbor on the Atlantic seaboard. 

You may wonder why a Senator from a State which has made such 
a contribution to our industrial civilization would now advocate a 
transportation development that would increase the flow of high-grade 
iron ores from the newly developed sources in Labrador. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOW-GRADE [RON ORI 


It is partly a question of balance in our economy and partly a ques- 
tion of supply. Minnesota will continue to supply for many years 
in the future an amount of iron ore equal to what has been ship ped in 
the past, but we cannot expect production of high-grade iron ore from 
the Mesabi Range to continue indefinitely into the future. That is 
why the great developments now in progress for the utilization of 
taconite and other low-grade iron ores, of which there is an almost lim- 
itless supply, are so vital. 

In my opinion, it is better for the economy of Minnesota and the 
security of this Nation to stabilize iron-ore production at a high level 
and to develop new sources for the additional amounts that our 
defense 2 im requires in such large quantities. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will help to bring the ore from both 
sources to ‘the mills. And do not forget that more than 70 percent of 
our steel industry, the foundation of all our defense effort, is located 
in an area between Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

There are two other considerations which seem to me to make 
cooperation with Canada in this project so much in our own self- 
lhnterest. 
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SEAWAY WOULD BE SELF-LIQUIDATING 


First, there is the question of the cost. It is established, by the 
very provisions of the legislation before us, that the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect will be sel f-liquidating. 

It will not be a charge against the American taxpayers. 

The Cuamman. Just a minute. By just declaring that it is self 
liquidating, does that make it that / 

Senator Tuyr. No; but it will have an earning capacity both in the 
tax on the boats that go through the channel or through the locks, as 
well as the hydroelectric power that will be generated. just the same 
as the REA. When you make loans available to that producer group, 
it isan outlay at the moment from the Treasury, but 1t comes back in 
interest month by month. I will say, Mr. Chairman, and I am sure 
you would agree that we would never turn back history to life in the 
rural areas without electricity. And — se once this St. Lawrence 
seaway project is developed, we would say, “Why did we not have the 
wisdom to do this years and years ago?” 

Because, Mr. Chairman, we will open up channels in North Amer 
ica for oceangoing vessels that will permit the picking up of heavy 
freight that we cannot now attord = ship from the central part of 
the United States, such as heavy industrial equipment, because of 
the freight cost of such shipments. If we could put it on an ocean 
voing vessel, our freight cost would be considerably less. 


RAILROADS AND OTHER TINDUSTRIES 


Ultimately and finally, the prosperity generated from that project 
would re fect clear down to Texas, and the increased econonny and the 
increased opportunity in expanding your industrial plants into the 
Midwest would not only increase the freight Scania. but likewise, 
going and coming East and West and North and South, there would 
be a greater use of aoe in order to bring this to the harbor port 
at Duluth or Superior, or any other points on the Great Lakes. 

I think, Mr. C see east while it m: wv look like a tremendous under 
taking at the moment, and it may have its un es effects upon 
some of the Atlantic seaboard and perhaps the Gulf of Mexico, vet 
ultimately and finally everyone will benefit from the aed because 
it will make America stronger, and will broaden the industrial oppor 
tunities in this land by lessening the actual freight cost from the in 
ternal part of the Nation to the great consuming centers on the 
seaboard. 

As T stated, Mr. Chairman, the St. Lawrence seaway project th 
be self-liquidating. It will not be a charge against the America 
taxpayer, but will be paid from shipping tolls and from e ba et ric-power 
revenues. It is obvious that a major share will be paid by United 
States interests and citizens using the facilities. Therefore, it seems 
to me only logical that we should share from the start in making this 
reimbursable investment, in shaping its development, and in baving 
a necessary part of iton American soil. 
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UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION WITH CANADA 


Canada has stated it will build, and it will build if we do not come 
in and participate. Now, I believe, is the time we should make the 
decision that we are going to be in there and be a part with Canada 
in developing this great project. 

Secondly, there is the related question of the-simple fact of cooper- 
ating with Canada. It is in the self-interest of our own country not 
merely to have a friendly people at our northern border, but to have 
a strong nation there. We are apt to overlook what industrial expan- 
sion in Canada will mean to the United States. We have felt justi- 
fied in spending millions in nonreimbursable investments in power 
plants and navigation facilities in Western Europe. Is it not equally 
in the interests of our national security to make this self-liquidating 
investment jointly with Canada in a resource that will benefit both 
nations ¢ 

Both nations would gain from that partnership. And by the same 
token we in this country will gain by a true partneretup in such an 
undertaking as the St. ‘Lawrence seaway and power project. I sin- 


cerely hope ‘that it will be considered in that light by this distinguished 
committee. 


OBLIGATION UPON CONGRESS TO ACT 


The St. Lawrence seaway should have been built long ago. Every 
one of our last six Presidents has advocated it. Our milit: iry and 
defense mobilization leaders urge action. Canada is ready to go 
ahead. An obligation rests on Congress to act promptly and favor: ably 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, again I want to thank this committee and you, 
especially, as chairman of this great committee, for holding hearings 
on this question. I sincerely hope that we can have an early com- 
mittee recommendation that will bring the question upon the floor for 
its final consideration, and that we may have it early enough to have 
sufficient time to actually debate it. I hope that in this session, this 
Kighty-second Congress, we can actually make possible the beginning 
of this project. 

I believe the day will come when the citizens of Texas will say the 
great chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Con- 
nally, approved this project and that it greatly improved the internal 
heart of the United States that was landlocked from the se as, but 
now has been opened up by these so-called channels and locks, made 
possible by the enactment of the legislation. 

I certainly again thank you for ‘the opportunity. 

The Cuairman. We are glad to have had you, Senator. 

Senator Green is handling the testimony for the seaway ery- 
The next one is Mr. Fred U mhey, of the International Garment Work 
ers Union. Senator Green says he will be limited to 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF FRED UMHEY, INTERNATIONAL GARMENT 
WORKERS UNION 


Mr. Umury. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I shall 
be very pleased to limit my remarks. 
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In the interest of brevity I have thrown aside a prepared speech and 
will speak extemporaneously. 

The Cuarrman. You may file your prepared statement and have it 
printed in the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Umurey. I would much rather, having sat by all morning, speak 
extemporaneously, because I can be very brief. 

I appear here in my official capacity as executive secretary of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

That is a labor union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor and is composed of approximately 400 local organizations 
scattered throughout the United States. 

I serve no sectional interests because we have a membership in prac- 
tically every one of the States of the Union. 


SEAWAY AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


I serve no selfish interests because my membership, at least, will not 
benefit by any direct influence from this project. We do not deal in 
steel goods or hard goods; we deal in soft goods. We are not at all 
affected by whether iron ore can be shipped from the Labrador Range, 
or whether it cannot be. But we conceive this project to be in the 
\ational interest and that is the reason we are supporting it. If this 
project is good for the sound development of our economy, then it will 
benefit our membership by very indirect means. Therefore, we are 
very much interested in seeing that this project is adopted. 

We are not newcomers to this. I first t appeared in support of this 
project in 1941, when one of your congressional committees was hold- 
ing hearings. I remember very well how the opponents of the project 
scoffed at the predictions which were then being made as to the need 
for further development of the electric-power resources of our country. 

We were at that time on the doorstep of war, but no recognition 
was given to that. I can also well remember, since my office is just 
. few blocks from Times Square, the brown-outs that we went through 
during that war because we lacked the power and the electric energy 
to keep the lights lit. 

Now I say that everything which has happened since then has just 
reaffirmed our position that we were correct in supporting — project 
in 1941 and the most recent developments just confirm our belief. 


OPPONENTS OF SEAWAY 


The present-day opponents are still opposed, even though they are 
aware of the fact that this will become a real project whether we go 
into it or not. 

I conceive that position to be a very short-sighted one and not in the 
national interest. I think if they will just hark back to the days 
before Canada got into the war, that a movement sprung up in Can ada 
which carried as its slogan “Canada for the Canadians. 

If that kind of an ugly organization should again raise its head and 

we should now find that this project goes ahead as a purely Canadian 
waiaies with establishment of discriminatory tolls detrimental to 
Snare industry, those very people who now are opposing, will be 

he first to come into Congress looking for subsidies, or some other aid 
to move them out of a hole which the »y themselves have made. 
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I believe this project has every merit in its favor. I think that it 
should be adopted and it should be adopted now. I should like to 
see it adopted at this session of the Congress. 

The CuarrMan. You would not want it adopted right now, this 
minute, would you? 

Mr. UmMney. I should like to see this committee report favorably 
upon its adoption, Senator. 

The CuatrMan. Who is paying your expenses down here ? 

Mr. Umury. My union. 

The CuatrkMAN. Your union. 

Mr. Umury. Yes. 

The CuairrMan. You said you were not representing the union, the 
whole country and national welfare. 

Mr. Umuey. Our union is an organization made up of 427,000 mem- 
bers in all parts of the United States. 

The Ciaiman. Are you the secretary for the whole works? 

Mr. Umuey. Yes, sir; the national secretary of the international 
organization. 

The CiamMan. On a salary, of course: ? 

Mr. Umuey. Of course. 

The Cuamman. A big one? 

Mr. Umury. That is a matter of degree, Mr. Senator. I would say 
that it is smaller than that of a United States Senator. 

The Cuatmman. You would? 

Mr. Umury. Yes. 

The CiaimmMan. How do you know? Since you brought this up, 
what is your salary ¢ 

Mr. UmMurrey. $13,000. 

The CuairrMan. That is all right. 

Mr. Umuey. It is not bad. 

The Cuamman. Are you earning it? 

Mr. Umuery. I think so. 

The CuatrMan. Traveling around mostly / 

Mr. Umury. No, very much an administrative job. I am taking 
eare of the affairs of 400 local organizations. 

The Ciamman. You are pretty busy if you do. 

Mr. Umury. I concede that. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Orville Poland, staff of Governor Devers of 
Massachusetts. 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE POLAND, STAFF OF GOVERNOR DEVERS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Potanp. Iam Orville Poland, representing Governor Paul A 
Devers of Massachusetts, whose statement I ask here the privilege of 
reading. 

The Cnamman. Are you going to read it, or will it be printed in 
the reeord ? 

Mr. PoLtann. Iam going to read it and submit it to you for the rec 
ord, if IT may. 


The CuarrMan. Goright ahead. Your time is limited to 5 mmutes, 


Senator Green says. 
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Mr. Potanp. Very well [reading |: 


QUOTED STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR DEVERS 


I desire to record myself in unequivocal agreement with the recent Presidential 
message to Congress, relating to the development of the St. Lawrence River and 
the action which the United States should take in relation thereto 

The President made it clear that the early development of the St. Lawrence, 
both as a seaway and as a source of power, is inevitable—by the Dominion of 
Canada alone, if the United States fails to join in the project—but, in any event, 
developed it will be. . 

The obligation on every good American, therefore 

The CramMan. Just a minute now. Do you mean everyone who ts 
not agreeing with vou is not a good American citizens ¢ 

Senator Winey. That is the Governor's statement. 

The Cnainman. | do not care whose statement it is. He is spon 
soring it and putting it in the record, 

Anyone who ¢ Isavgvrees with your vleWws Is hot a eood American: IS 
that right / 

Mr. Potann. If you will wait 

The CuatrMan. Never mind. Lam not going to wait. 

Mr. Potanp. If you will wait for the conclusion of that statement, 
I believe you will understand it. 

The Cuairman. Tell me what you mean by that. 

Mr. Potanp. | will. I will proceed to tell you [reading | : 

The obligation is on every good American, therefore, to lend his influence in 
support of such development as will best safeguard the interests of our country. 

The CiairmmMan. That is a straddling statement. What you mean 
is Just what T asked you. Everybody who does not agree with you 
is not a» good American, or the Governor, whoever the Governor is. 

Gio ahead, and get the rest of your statement in. 

Mr. Poutanp [reading |: 

As President Truman pointed out, this should include such steps as will give 
the United States joint jurisdiction over and joint control over the seaway 
together with a voice in determining conditions of use and the establishment of 
tolls, as well as fixing our rights to any revenues to be derived from the use of 
the seaway 

But more particularly, IT desire to record my vigorous approval of the plan 
by which the United States will develop the power generated in its part of the 
electric project 

And if T may interpolate, I think this marks a departure—— 

The Cuamman. Are you quoting the Governor now, or are you 
speaking on vour own ¢ 

Mr. Ponanp. I am interpolating and will quote from the statement 
of the Governor. 

Phe Cuairman. Whenever you interpolate, let the reporter know 
it is you talking, and not the Governor. 

Mr. PoLtanp. | am trying to. 

[ am interpolating now to say that this which IT am about to read 
from the Governor's statement, apparently marks some departure 
from the recommendations or the provisions of section 5 of the joint 
resolution which the Governor had not the opportunity of seeing when 
he wrote this paper. 
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Tam through with my interpolation now and am quoting: 


I am opposed to any deviation from this kind of development and deprecate 
the atti apts to undermine the President’s program by suggestions that the power 
proposals be held in abeyance with the possibility that some other licensee may 
be granted authority to develop the power. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, joined by the State of Rhode Island, 
has filed a brief amicus curiae, in support of the refusal by the Federal Power 
Commission to license the State of New York. 

I am asking that this brief be considered a part of this statement. 

The CHairMan. You may file that brief and it will be filed with the 
committee but it need not go in the record as part of the statement. 

That is our rule here. 

Mr. PoLanp | reading] : 

This tinding by the Federal Power Commission was accompanied by an order 
remanding the matter to Congress for action and recommending development 
by the United States of America. The law of the Federal Power Commission is 
unimpeachable, its facts are unchallengeable, and its statement of policy is 
irreproachable. 

The CHarmMan. Your time is up. 

Senator Witey. Now, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuainman. Just a minute now. Senator Green is doing this. 
It is his witness and he is the one who put the time limitation on him. 
1 am not doing it. 

Senator Witry. I am saying to you, Mr. Chairman, that your in- 
terruptions have deprived this gentleman of at least a minute and 
a half. If the limit is 5 minutes, he should have a minute and a half 
left. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Give him a minute and a half. 

Mr. Potanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. [Reading :] 

The New York Power Authority has repeatedly avowed a positive intent, 
should it obtain a license to develop the St. Lawrence power, to reject the time- 
tried conditions imposed by Congress in the distribution of the power generated. 
Its position has been that of a consistent effort to offer an affront to Congress 
and its judgment. 

I earnestly hope that Congress will reaffirm its past judgment in respect to 
to hydroeelectric development of our rivers, that it will uphold the position so 
convincingly set out by President Truman and that it will place this priceless 
asset of the people under a trusteeship that it responsible and an administration 
that is impartial—that of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CnarMan. Have you finished ¢ 

Mr. Pontanp. Yes; Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Witey. I have a question or two. 

This statement that you have read from is the statement of the Gov- 
ers of the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Poutanp. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Does it represent, in your opinion, the judgment of 
the common people of Massachusetts, also ? 

Mr. PoLanp. I should say it does, in my opinion. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you on the staff of the Governor of Massachu- 
setts ¢ 

Mr. Poranp. I am, sir. 

The Cramman. What is your rank? 

Mr. Potanp. I haven’t any. 
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The Cuarman. You have norank? There is always rank, colonel, 
lieutenant colonel, brigadier general, or something. 

What do you do? 

Mr. Potanp. We should have admirals in our part of the country. 

The CuarrMan., What do you do on the staff of the Governor ! 

Mr. Potanp. I work with the Governor on such assignments as 
he may give me from time to time. 

The CHatrmaNn. Do you write his speeches for him / 

Mr. Pouanp. I have written some. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you write that one you read / 

Mr. Potann. Only part - it 

The Cuamrman. Part of it. You should earn your money. You 
should write it all. 

That is all. 

Harry C. Brockel, chairman Wisconsin Seaway Committee. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. BROCKEL, CHAIRMAN, WISCONSIN 
SEAWAY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Brocken. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Harry C 
Brockel. I reside in Milwaukee, Wis. I appear before your honor- 
able committee as chairman of the Governors Committee for the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, State of Wisconsin. 

As Vice chairman of the Wisconsin Deep Waterways Commission, 
an official State commission, I desire to enter the appearance of that 
body in support of the legislation before you. I appear also as 
secretary of the Great Lakes Harbors Association, a’ municipal asso- 
ciation, and on behalf of the Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
city of Milwaukee, by whom I am employed as municipal port direc- 
tor. I desire to record those bodies in support of the legislation. 

The four groups on whose behalf I appear are completely con- 
vinced of the merit of the legislation before you. ‘They support it 
for the following reasons, all of which we regard as of compelling 
urgency > 


REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE PROJECT 


(1) The St. Lawrence seaway project is a timely and necessary 
expansion of our national transportat ion facilities. 

(2) Although we will not benefit directly by the St. Lawrence 
power development, we support it as essential to the national welfare. 

(3) We regard the navigation and power facilities and the added 
shipbuilding resources to be made available | ry the seaway as essential 
to the national security. 

(4) The early availability of Labrador iron ore is essential to assure 
the preservation of the Great Lakes steel industry and the immense 
industrial community on the shores of the Great. Lakes which, in turn, 
is dependent upon basic steel production in the area. 

(5) From the international standpoint, we cannot conceive that 
the Congress of the United States will permit our equity in the St. 
Lawrence development to go wy default to a friendly but foreign 
nation. We believe that the Nation would have cause to regret the 
international repercussions, not only in Canada but throughout the 
world, if we turn our back on the St. Lawrence development in col- 
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laboration with Canada and thus offer to the world a demonstration 
of our inability to agree on a great development in harmony with our 
best friend and ally, at the same time that we are endeavoring to 
export American democracy to the rest of the world at st: iwgering cost. 

(6) In conclusion, it would be not only bad diplomacy but bad 
business judgment not to join in the St. Lawrence development inas- 
much as American shipping will inevitably be called upon to provide 
most of the tolls which will make the project self-liquidating. 


UNANIMIPY OF SUPPORT FOR PROJECT FROM WISCONSIN 


May I call to the attention of your honorable committee the com 
position of our Governor's Committee for the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. It is composed of 26 representatives who are top executives 
of our principal farm, labor, veteran, and fraternal groups, together 
with citizen and industrial representation. I mention this to em 
phasize the complete unanimity of support for this great project from 
the State of Wisconsin. 

We are confident that there is in the Congress of the United States 
enough good business judgment and statesmanship to assure favorable 
action on the St. Lawrence project at this critical moment in history. 

The CuarMan. All right, you are excused. 

Mr. Brocke.. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Fowler, of Younestowif, Ohio. Five minutes 
is vour limit. 

(rive your name, residence and business, Mr. Fowler. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. FOWLER, GENERAL TRAFFIC MAN- 
AGER, YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE C0., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Mr. Fowier. My name is William E. Fowler, general traffie man 
ager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. of Youngstown, Ohio. 

I am speaking here today as a representative of the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce, Mahoning Valley Industrial Council and the 
great steel manufacturing district of Youngstown and vieinity. 

We are in favor of this project. We are potential users of Labrador 
iron ore. In ~ interest of brevity, ] have a prepared statement which 
I would like to file with the committee, with its kind indulgence, 
which states the position of our district as proponents of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

With your permission I will file that statement. 

The CHairman,. In addition to your oral presentation ? 

Mr. Power. That is correct. 

The Cuairnman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Fowirr. Are there any questions / 

The CuarrMan, I thought you were going to talk. 

Mr. Fowier. Tsay Iw ill file a written statement. 

Senator Winey. You want that incorporated in the record and not 
simply filed ? 

Mr. Fowxer. IT would like to have it so done. 

The Cuarrman. That will be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Winey. All right. 
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(The statement filed by Mr. Fowler follows :) 


STATEMENT Mapr spy WILLIAM E. FowLer BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
FoREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, ON THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is William E. Fowler; 
I am general traffic manager of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., with office 
in the Stambaugh Building at Youngstown, Ohio. 

I have been in railroad and transportation work embracing engineering, 
tenance, operation, traffic, and administration, for the past 40 years. This 
experience has centered almost entirely in western PennsVivania and eustern 
Ohio with railroads and industries transporting and using vast quantities of 
raw materials for steel manufacture and where railroad transportation is largely 
a matter of transportation for the iron and steel industry. Our own coluipany is 
one company in that industry with plants located in the Youngstown district 
and in the Chicago district. Our main plants are located in the Youngstown 
district. 

1 am speaking here as a representative of the Youngstown Chamber of Com 
merce, the Mahoning Valley Industrial Council and on behalf of the Youngstown 
district, with particular reference to the iron and steel manufacturing plants 
concentrated in the Youngstown, Warren, Sharon, and Canton area, although I 
shall speak of the iron and steel industry in other locations 

About 75 percent of the iron and steel production of the entire United States 
s in plants located between the summit of the Allegheny Mountains and 
Chicago and St. Louis on the west. Geographically, you can divide these plants 
nto five groups. First, are those in and about Pittsburgh and stretchins down 
the Ohio River to and including Wheeling, known as the Pittsbureh district: 
second are those located on the more westerly stretches of the Ohio River and its 
tributaries in southern Ohio at Portsmouth, Middletown, and Hamilton, Ohio, 
ind at Ashland, Ky.; third are the mills in Youngstown and vicinity in what 
is known as the Valleys district, also spoken of as the Youngstown district, in- 

uding Canton and Massillon, Ohio; fourth are the plants alone the lake front 
on the south side of Lake Erie between Detroit, Michigan, and Buffalo, N. \ 
fifth, the plants of the Chicago district, which are also lake-front plants, on 








Lake Michigan rhe present ore-consuming capacity of all these plants is 
about S6 or S7 million gross tons per annum and all of them are almost entire! 
dependent upon what is Known as lake ore for this raw materia By luke ore 
is meant the ore that is mined around the upper lake territory of Minnesota 


Wisconsin, and upper Michigan 
The plants of which J am particularly speaking are in the first, second, and 
third groups, that is the Pittsburgh district, southern Ohio and Your I 


district including Youngstown, Niles, Warren, Canton, and M ol Ihre 
present ore-consuming capacity of these three groups is roundly 45 Mm gross 
ms per annum. It is to the plants in these groups and the plants along Lake 
Erie that Labrador ore will move. They are located fa> inland fr the Atlantic 
coast and are now dependent on lake ore. To understand that it is not contem 
lated to move Labrador ore in any volume to the plants in the « ern part 
of the United States as their ore supply will come from deposits in Ve ela it 
( Tibte 
The ore supply of these central territory furnaces now reach via L 
Erie ports, to which the ore is brought from the upper lake ranges it vke 
freighters and where it is transshipped to railroad cars for movement to inland 
furnaces or unloaded at lake front furnaces for their use on the spot. The steet 
istry and the rail carriers are all geared up to that method of handling the 


millions of tons of ore which must feed these furnaces day in and day out. The 


f 


cilities for the unloading of the ore at the many lower lake ports are extensive, 
aborate, and costly; but they are there in place and ready to handle any ore 
hat comes along for transshipment to railroad cars or for the lake front fu 

aces. The railroads which run from these lower lake ports to the interior fur 
wes have long been engaged in this particular kind of transportatio Over 


the vears they have been constructed, maintained, and reconstructed in the in 


erest of the most economical handling of | ulkyV raw materials, particularly iron 
re, The ore, generally speaking, moves from these ports south to b nee what 
argely a movement of coal in the reverse direction. This two 
contributes to the economical handling of the commodities involved. includit 
iron ore, and this is particularly so because the transportation is all west 
the Appalachian Mountain Range, and does not involve the rail carriers in cost 


VV vom 
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transportation through mountainous country. Except for moderate grades near 
Lake Erie, the movement of this ore is entirely over railroads with easy grade 
conditions and low operating costs. The great bulk of this ere from lower lake 
ports, after assembly into trains, can be moved to its final destination in this 
Ohio and Pennsylvania territory in less than 24 hours. In fact, there is a daily 
trainload movement of this ore, practically every day in the year, from one of the 
lower lake ports to a steel plant in Pittsburgh and the regular schedule of those 
trains calls for delivery within 24 hours so that the’ ore will not freeze in the 
ears during the winter season. 

These same facilities, those for transshipment and those for hauling from the 
Lakes to the furnaces, are there and available for the transportation of Labrador 
ore, Should the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway permit the landing of 
that ore at the Lake Erie ports for transshipment. As the upper lake ore de 
creases in volume, Labrador ore will be there to keep the transfer facilities and 
the railroads busy. 

Let us now look to the other side of the picture, and contemplate what must be 
done in the event the seaway is not constructed and Labrador ore must move 
either up the St. Lawrence River to Montreal and thence transshipped either all 
rail to the Youngstown area, or via small canal boats through the present 14-foot 
canal, or out of the St. Lawrence River and thence via ocean routes down to the 
North Atlantic ports whence it may be shipped all rail over the heavy mountain 
grades to our steel plants. 

T will not speak of the ocean movement, but will leave that for the others better 
qualified. However, I have given considerable study, based on my railroad 
experience, to what the situation will be if this Labrador ore must reach our 
central territory furnaces via rail from Montreal or via North Atlantic ports of 
transshipment such as New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Hampton Roads. 
All of these, of course, lie east of the Allegheny and Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Consider first the fact that there are no facilities at Montreal for the prompt 
transfer of large quantities of ore from vessel to cars or from vessel to the small 
canalers which now use the canal along the St. Lawrence River, and second, 
the fact that there are presently not enough facilities at the North Atlantic 
ports for the prompt transfer of large quantities of ore from vessel to cars. 
These facilities will have to be built at great expense in these days of inflated 
construction costs. Next, we must consider the important item of distance of 
haul. Today the Youngstown furnaces receive their ore from Lake Erie ports 
with an average haul of only 63 miles and the road-haul freight rate, very high 
for such mileage, is $1.32 per gross ton. These furnaces could receive Labrador 
ore on that identical haul over the identical railroads specially built for the 
economical transportation of this commodity. If, however, Youngstown must 
get its Labrador ore through, Montreal, the railroad haul will be about 620 miles, 
and while there is presently’no ore rate in effect from Montreal to Youngstown, 
it will probably exceed $3.34, which is the present rate from Lyon Mountain, 
N. Y., to Youngstown, as Montreal is about 75 miles beyond Lyon Mountain. 
If Youngstown must get its Labrador ore through Baltimore, the rail haul will 
be about 400 miles at a rate of $2.71 per ton plus high transfer charges at Balti- 
more. Incidentally, it costs 87 cents per ton to transfer ore at Baltimore from 
vessel to car as compared with 33 cents at Lake Erie ports. All of these rates are 
now subject to a 6 percent surcharge on the freight bills and the railroads now 
propose, in a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, to increase all 
of these ore rates by 15 percent. If the ore must move from Baltimore, it will 
have to be hauled over the Blue Ridge and the Allegheny Mountains with much 
more severe grades west-bound on the trunk-line railroads than are negotiated 
on the east-bound move of coal over the same railroads. 

What I have said with respect to the situation of these interior steel mills in 
central territory is even more pronounced with respect to the lake front mills, 
which are located at such ports as Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Lorain, Toledo, 
Detroit, and Chicago. I speak here out of the particular knowledge of my own 
company’s operation of a plant in the Chicago district on the Lake Michigan 
waterfront. Simple geography indicates that if such mills are to receive ore from 
North Atlantie ports, the hauls will be vastly more than I have already indicated 
for the interior mills, and I think it may safely be asserted that the result will 
be almost to put these lake-front mills, some of them, at least, out of business, if 
they have to depend on other than lake ore. 

It might, of course, be argued that such mills could move from the lake front 
to the ocean front. It is true that the United States Steel Corp., is now construct- 
ing a new and very large plant on the Delaware River at Morrisville, Pa., in the 
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vicinity of Trenton, but that does not mean, as we understand it, that the United 
States Steel Corp. is abandoning any of its existing plants in central territory. 
he Morrisville plant, to be known as Fairless works, will merely supplement 
he other producing capacity of the Steel Corp. and will take advantage of ocean 
ocation so far as foreign ores are concerned, and will be in position to serve the 
needs of our most concentrated population in North Atlantic territory. Theoreti- 
cally such a course may be open to the other iron and steel manpfacturers ; prac 
tically, it is not. What it amounts to is that the Steel Corp. will then be in a 
better position to compete with Bethlehem with its large furnaces in the Beth 
ehem and Baltimore districts than is the case now. 

I have already mentioned the comparative rates on iron ore and the distances 
which it will have to be hauled from Montreal and the North Atlantic ports as 
compared with the lower lake ports. From the standpoint of ore Iam at a loss 
to understand why the railroads should oppose this St. Lawrence seaway. Move 

ents of lake ore from the lower lake ports are practically all by trainload and 
it has long been known in transportation circles as one of the most economical 
movements, from a cost standpoint, of any railroad transportation in the United 


States. This ore is handled very efficiently by the railroads at low labor costs 

data high unit transportation rate to the territory about which I am speaking 
On the contrary, the ore cannot be handled as efficiently from Atlantic ports 
because the volume will not be there and the labor for transportation will be 


much greater. Based on this comparative rate situation, in my judgment, the 
ailroads can make far more profit out of hauling this Labrador ore from the 
ower lake ports at their present rates over their present facilities than they 
could from hauling it from Montreal or from the North Atlantic ports. 

There is another extremely important question which enters into this trans 
portation and that is the question of car supply. United States railroads have 
been deficient in car supply for the transportation of raw materials for the past 
several years. During the past couple of years we had recurring car shortages 
it our mines which cut down our coal mine operations to 3 and 4 days per week 
during many, many weeks. The railroad car construction program is now limited 
to an average of 7,000 cars per month for the first three quarters of 1952 which 
is barely enough to replace the cars being retired each month. The expansion 
of the steel industry, which is now under way will require 20 percent more cars 
for raw material transportation than are now being used. This means an addi 
tional transportation movement of more than 70,000,000 tons of raw materials. 
With a recurring shortage of such cars now and with a car construction program 
which will barely outstrip car retirements it is almost a certainty that we will 
not have enough cars available to keep our raw materials moving from their 
resent sources when the new steel-making facilities are in operation. If it is 
lecessary to move this Labrador ore through Montreal or the North Atlantie 
ports to the western Pennsylvania and Ohio areas, it will take twice as many 
ars as are now being used from lower lake ports. Unless the railroads engage 
na car construction program of open top cars several times in excess of their 
present program we are bound to have a continuous car shortage With the 


ountry presently engaged in a defense program and almost war economy, it 


eems almost impossible to visualize enough steel forthcoming and enough pro 
luctive facilities available to increase this car program to such a point that it 
Will meet all requirements within the next 4 or 5 years, 
By way of conclusion I would like to review breifly the plant expansion plans 
f the steel industry. The construction of a large steel plant by the United States 
Steel Corp. is now under way at Morrisville, Pa., on the Delaware River. The 
Weirton Steel Co., have plans to construct a large plant on the Delaware River 
few miles south of Camden, N. J. The Bethlehem Steel Co. plans considerable 
expansion at their plants at Sparrows Point, Md., and at Lackawanna, N, Y., in 
he Buffalo area. Republic Steel Corp. is expanding its Cleveland, Ohio, plants 
nes & Laughlin Steel Co. are presently constructing a large addition to their 
nt in Pittsburgh, and our own company now has under way a considerable 
xpansion in our basie steel making facilities at Indiana Harbor on Lake Michi 
an in the Chicago district. The latest figures available from the Iron and Steel 
Institute show that the presently planned expansion of the steel industry will 
rease the basic ingot ton capacity of the steel industry of the United States 
om its capacity of about 97 million tons early in 1951 te a total of 120 million 
ns by 1953. 
You will note that I have made no reference to expansion in the Youngstown 
‘trict. There is presently no basic expansion planned for this district. In faet. 
here has been no expansion in basic steel capacity in the Youngstown district 
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for the past 20 years. The only blast furnace built in that district in that period 
of time is one constructed by the Defense Plant Corporation in Youngstown dur- 
ing the last war and many blast furnaces in that area have been abandoned in 
that period of time. You ask why? In the first place we are located geographi- 
cally in a highly competitive market from a sales standpoint and second and 
more important, being in a landlocked area, we are entirely dependent on rail 
transportation for our raw material supplies. The tendency of steel plants is to 
expand where low cost water transportation is available. The great develop- 
ment of inland waterways has helped our competing districts extensively but has 
been of practically no benefit to our area. As a result our district, producing 
10 to 11 percent of our country’s steel, is undergoing a slow economic strangula 
tion due to high raw material transportation costs. The construction of the St 
Lawrence seaway will be of great benefit to this highly developed and heavily 
populated steel district. 


The CHairnman. The next witness is Mr. Barrett. 


STATEMENT OF 0. SLACK BARRETT, BARRETT LINE, INC., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Barrerr. My name is O. Slack Barrett, of Cincinnati, Ohio. I 
appear here as president of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association 
because we favor the prompt development of the seaway and the St. 
Lawrence. Owing to the fact that the upper end of the Ohio Valley 
is part of that great industrial heart of the United States and because 
of the approaching depletion of some of the raw material that is 
necessary to keep our industries going, we believe that it is necessary 
to the continued industrial and business development of this industrial 
heart of the United States that other avenues of approach be afforded 
so that raw materials may be provided efficiently and economically. 
In compliance with the request of the committee for brevity, I will 
simply submit my statement which has been prepared, and ask that 
it be incorporated in the record. 

The CHatrrman. Very well, it will be put in the record. 

Mr. Barrerr. Thank vou, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Barrett follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ©. SLACK BARRETI 


My name is ©. Slack Barrett. My residence is Cincinnati, 
diate business connection is with the Barrett Line, Ine., 
Which company I am president, 

The business of the Barrett Line, Ine., is that of a contract carrier by water 
All of our business is on our inland waterways, specifically the Mississippi-Ohio 
River system. On this account Iny company, and I personally, have an interest 
in the Ohio River as an inland waterway, and in the Ohio River Valley territory 

\ccordingly, we are interested, and I am personally interested, in and we 
are members of, the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, Inc., of which I 
am presently president. 

! appear here for the Ohio Valley 
on behalf of the Barrett Line, Inc 
seaWay project. 

The Ohio Valley Improvement Association, Ine., is a corporation of the State 
of Ohio, with a record of more than a half century of continuing interest in, and 
awctivity on behalf of, the development of the Ohio River as an inland waterway, 
and the development of the valley territory contiguous to it. The membership of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association is made up of firms, and 
corporations, and political entities who support its work and program financially 

The work and the program of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association look 
to the improvement A navigation on the river and the flood control of its waters 
The association is governed by a board of trustees elected by the members and 

uthorized to speak for the members, and I am here on the specific authority 
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of that board to support the St. Lawrence seaway. The trustees are nine in num- 
ber, and must be voting members of the association, or their representatives. But 
the code of regulations of the association recognizes that its activities very 
frequently tie into the activities of other civic, community, and regional 
organizations, and provides that in order to coordinate all such activities, “the 
elected board of trustees may, at the annual organization meeting, or at any 
special meeting called for that purpose, increase the number of trustees up to 
the maximum number of six.” 
The Ohio River has a long history as an inland waterway. The record shows 
continuous and growing transportation of coal and coke on the river, and 
particularly on the upper reaches of the river and on the Monongahela and the 
\liegheny for over a 100 years, going back as far as 1845. The river has been 
inder Government regulation and control for many years. Measured by the 
density of the tratlic on our various inland waterways, the Ohio is probably the 
nost important of all. This results largely from the fact that its location is 
such as enables it to serve one of our important industries—iron and steel 
the transportation of both raw muterials and finished products. While coal 
and coke have always comprised the main tonnage on the Ohio, the record of 
the past half-century shows a constantly increasing transportation of other 
ommodities, both raw and finished, and the use of the river and its service 
the population and the industries of the valley are of regular and consistent 
growth. 


[ron and steel manufacturing plants are found all along the Ohio River and in 

rritory in reasonable proximity thereto. These plants are especially Common 
n the upper valley, at Wheeling, W. Va., and above on the Ohio, and also on 
the Monongahela and the Allegheny. They stretch northward from the river 
nto the State of Ohio to such places as Hamilton and Middletown, and more 
easterly to New Castle, Pa., Youngstown, Niles, Cleveland, Warren, Canton, and 
Massillon, Ohio. 

\ll of these are inland industries and yet, because of our inland waterway 
system, they have actual or nearby water transportation available. While I 
im not a military man, l am struck with the fact that such location of industries 
which are not only essential, but always, indeed, of the first importance in time 
if war, is a national asset, and should be preserved. 

The manufacture of iron and steel means the consumption mainly of iron ore, 
oal, and tluxing stone as raw materials, and these invariably move as heavy bulk 
tonnages to all locations where iron and steel furnaces are located. As u rule, 
he fluxing stone is found fairly close by the manufacturing plants and does 
not require long-haul transportation. Coal of practically all grades and quali- 
ties needed by iron and steel mills and their associated byproduct coking 
plants are available in the Ohio Valley and along the tributaries of the Ohio. 
The coal resources of the Ohio Valley region are almost notorious. and as a 
ong-time resident of the valley I know that there are reserves of coal capable of 
supplying the industries of the valley for many, many vears to come. Further- 
nore, these reserves include coals of the qualities essential for the needs of the 
etallurgical industries. Usually this coal is capable of being loaded directly 
nto river barges and if not, requires only a short haul from mines to the water- 
vay. Millions of tons of this coal are handled annually by river barges direct 
to consumers’ plants; in a few instances, delivery requires a relatively short haul, 
sually by rail and, in some cases, from the waterway to the consuming plants. 
As respects the iron ore, however, there is a considerably different situation. 
Che iron ore consumed by the furnaces in the Ohio Valley and in the adjacent 
reas comes mainly from our upper Lawe States, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan. That has been true for many years and hundreds of millions of tons 
that ore have been moved from the mining regions in the three States mentioned 
by Great Lakes vessels to the eastern consuming areas. When destined to 
nland furnaces, this ore is transferred from vessels to railroad cars at Lake 
Erie ports and then moves inland for relatively short rail hauls to the Ohio Valley 
territory 

Periodically and especially during and since World War II, with its heavy 
lemand for iron and steel, reports have emanated from various sources that 
hese upper lake iron ore reserves are appoaching exhaustion. On this subject 
I speak only as a layman and claim no expert knowledge with respect to the 
reserves of iron ore in our northwestern Lake States. 3ut my interest in the 
Ohio Valley and its development prompt me to keep informed concerning not 
mly the present but the future of its industries. I am keenly aware that if 
northwestern ore peters out something must take its place or the iron and steel 
ndustry of the Ohio valley will also peter out. That is what brings me here 
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Reports of new sources of iron ore are written up in the daily press and in 
technical journals from time to time. But so far as concerns the presevation of 
the industries of the Ohio Valley, one new source always stands out. That 
is the iron ore of the Labrador-Quebec Peninsula. Much has been said about 
that Labrador-Quebec ore here ; doubtless more will be said. 

As to the geologic facts concerning the presence of iron ore in the Labrador 
Quebec Peninsula and its volume, I am willing to accept the word and the assur- 
ance of those who have conducted and are presently conducting the explorations 
in the peninsula and are investing their money on the strength of those explora 
tions. Among these, I am privileged to say, are members of the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association, who have long supported its activities as manufac- 
turers of iron and steel at various locations in the Ohio Valley, and who are 
constant users of the Ohio waterway. 

Perhaps I may add one fact concerning the Labrador-Quebec Peninsula which 
impresses me deeply, and which is stated from the standpoint of mere geography 
In area that peninsula is said to be substantially one-twelfth of the North 
American continent and at the same time it is, and especially in the sections 
where iron ore is being found, one of the most sparsely settle sections in the 
whole continent. There are almays tremendous possibilities in such a combi 
nation of circumstances, and in that connection it is worth while to remember 
that when the United States purchased the Alaska Peninsula, on the western 
side of the continent, it.was derisively spoken ef as “Seward’s folly,” and also 
as “Seward’s ice box.” But history has shown it to be a well worth while 
investment. 

Labrador-Quebec iron 6re may be brought to the furnaces of the Ohio Valley 
by the routes and the facilities of existing water transportation, but these are 
not up to the standards and the economy of the routes and facilities now avail 
able and utilized to transport our northwestern lake ore to the east. What is 
needed with respect to the Labrador-Quebec iron ore to equal what we now have 
with respect to northwestern ore will be possible once the St. Lawrence seaway 
is completed. We now do have water transportation available up the St 
Lawrence and into the Great Lakes but with serious and adverse draft and ton 
nage limitations; then we will have water transportation available for sub 
Stantially the same types and sizes of vessels now in use in bringing our north 
western lake ore down. The foresight of our Canadian friends in their modern 
ization of the Welland Canal in 1981 has made it already available to do its 
share of the job. 

During the war period the total annual shipments of Lake Superior iron ore 
reached a record figure of 93 million gross tons. In the postwar year 1947 the 
total was around SO million gross tons of which about 55 million went to our 
lower lake ports. The lake front furnaces at those ports took 18.5 million, and 
just about 36.5 million gross tons were forwarded to the 104 Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Kentucky furnaces located in the Ohio Valley territory, and normally de 
pendent wholly or partially on Lake Superior ores. By consuming districts the 
distribution was as follows: 

Million gross tons 
Pitteparees oss ozs oe ee de ee 8 deep ME oe 18, 368 
10, 238 
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Our production, transportation, and transshipment facilities are certainly 
geared up to such totals.The lake fleets are there, and their service in the trans 
portation of this ore and of grain down the lakes and coal up the lakes, is 
one of the transportation wonders of the world. The ore receiving docks along 
the Jake front are in place, and their performance in unloading vessels and 
transshipping their cargoes is almost of the miraculous, The furnaces and the 
iron and steel manufacturing plants on the Lake Erie water front and inland 
and the latter for the most part in the Ohio Valley, are all ready to continue pro 
duction, and to keep their consumers supplied with iron and steel products. 
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Sooner or later the ore sources now almost entirely depended upon by these 
plants will be supplemented—they will have to be supplemented. Let us be 
ready when that time comes. We will be ready if the St. Lawrence seaway is 
then completed and available for the economical transportation of Labrador- 
Quebec iron ore to our lower lake receiving docks. With that ore to supplement 
yur northwestern ores we will be in position to keep the workshops of the Ohio 
Valley busy, to keep our workingmen employed at home, to keep the investment 
of the people in those plants safe, to keep the Nation’s investment in the Ohio 
River waterway employed as now, and finally, to continue iron and steel produc- 
tion at inland locations, as a contribution to our national defense. 

I have spoken only of the Labrador-Quebec iron ore supply as a prospective 
raw material source for our inland furnaces in the years to come. But it is 
proper to add that second to that prospective source of supply are sources now 
peing explored and developed in countries overseas, notably in South America. 
Should it be necessary at any time to supplement the Labrador-Quebec ore 
with ore from such overseas sources, the transportation involved will be ocean 
transportation. Such ore, moved by ocean routes, could come into the St. 
Lawrence and proceed up the St. Lawrence River via the same seaway to the 
Lake Erie ports, and serve our Ohio Valley furnaces with a minimum of addi- 
tional transportation and cost. 


The CuarrMan. The next witness, Mr. Reynolds of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Your time is limited to 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF 0. A. REYNOLDS, VICE PRESIDENT, CLEVELAND 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Reynoups. My name is Oliver A. Reynolds. I am vice presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

We appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you 
gentlemen and state our views. q 


REASON FOR REVERSING STAND 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce for many years opposed this 
project because we did not think it was economically justified. Now, 
however, with the toll feature, we feel it should be supported, and 
especially since there is such a tremendous demand for steel products. 

The CHairman, What do you mean by the toll? Because they are 
yoing to charge a toll ¢ ; 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Were they not going to charge tolls before when 
you opposed it ? 

Mr. Reynowps. No, sir; not when we opposed it. 

The great demand for steel from the United States and foreign 
countries made it necessary for Cleveland steel mills to increase their 
apacity, and plant expansions are now in process at a cost of ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. These improvements will be completed in 
902. The capacity of the Cleveland steel mills was 1,767,000 tons in 
1955, 2,386,000 tons in 1945, and the estimated capacity for 1953 is 
3,989,000 tons. It takes 2 tons of iron ore, 1 ton of coke, and a half 
ton of limestone to make each ton of finished steel. Therefore, Cleve- 
and mills will have to increase their consumption of iron ore and 

mestone from 7,611,192 net tons in 1950 to 11,990,000 net tons in 

55. ‘These figures only apply to steel mills in Cleveland. When 

consideration is given to the plants on and tributary to the Great 

— it can readily be seen how immense the raw material problem 
recome, 
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NEED OF WATERWAY FOR LARGER VESSELS 


The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce believes that the time has 
arrived when the Great Lakes section of America should be given a 
waterway system which will permit the movement of larger ‘vessels. 
To facilitate this, appropriate arrangements should be made for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project jointly by the United 
States and Canada. There should be a toll charge in order to make 
the project self-sustaining and self- liquidating over a reasonable 
period of time, and the United ston share of hydroelectric power 
developed by the St. Lawrence seaway project should be distributed 
through privately owned rather than publicly owned facilities. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has gone on record in favor 
of this position I have just stated, and we feel that with the toll, the 
project. will work out and will pay out for the Government and pay 
out for everyone. 

We want to thank you gentlemen for giving us this opportunity to 
express our views. 

The CuarrmMan. Very glad to have heard you. 

Senator Green. Mr. Clyde Ellis of the Rural Electrification As 
sociations. 

Mr. Exuis. We would like to get these different groups heard briefly 
and then submit statements for the record, if we may. 

The Cuatrman. In addition to the time you consume, do you mean ? 

Mr. Exnis. Yes. They will not be long. We cannot say much in 
2 minutes, obviously. 

The Cuamman. All right. 
time. He represents your side. 

Mr. Exxts. Our first witness is Mr. David Brown of New York. 


Here is the man dividing up your 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BROWN, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK STATE 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brown My name is David Brown, and I am president of the 
New York State Rural Electric C ooperative Association which serves 
about 500 farm people. The farmers feel- worried about the future 
supply of electricity. This is because demands for power on farms 
and factories is increasing at a much greater rate than is the generat 
ing capacity of électric energy in the Northeast. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ELECTRICITY 


The natural regulation for supply and demand does not work here. 
The supply of electricity is short, the demands are high, and the cost 
is fixed. This condition does not encourage greater production, nor 
new industrial growth in this area comparable with the national 
average. Electricity is the cheapest and only substitute for labor 
taken from the farm in the present effort. 

This is in spite of the fact that the two greatest hydroelectri 
power sites on the North American Continent are located here in the 
very confines of the State. The St. Lawrence and the Niagara River 


projects are waiting to be developed on a self- liquidating basis to 
generate the cheapest power in all the country. 
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The enabling treaty with the Canadian Government has been rati- 
fied, the surveys have been made, the plans and’ specifications have 
been drawn and the American people are entreating the Congress to 
develop these projects in the same way as they have the Grand Coulee, 
the Bonneville, Boulder dam, and many others. 

The Senate Joint Resolution 27 provides the remedy for keeping the 
Northeast in a stable position and in line to produce the food and fiber 
so much needed for defense in the present emergency. 

I have also four different cooperatives from New York State which 
have petitions here if you wish to hear them. 

The Cnuamman. The next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK M. SAHLMAN, PRESIDENT, NORTHEASTERN 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Santman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Frank Sahiman. Iam pre ident of the Northeastern Associ 
ation of Electric Cooperatives, an organization representing the rural 
electric cooperatives in New York and New England. These coopera- 
tives serve some 25,000 members. I am also manager of the Wash 
ington Electric Cooperative in East Montpelier, Vt., serving the rural 
areas In northern central Vermont. 

We have with us today from Vermont some of the people who repre 
sent the rural thinking of Vermont. Mr. Arthur Packard, president 
of the Vermont Farm Bureau, Donald L. Cook, past president of the 
Northeastern Rural Electric C ooper: itive Association and manager 
of the Vermont Electric Cooperation. All of those people they repre- 
sent have passed resolutions in favor of the St. Lawrence. 

I have also a letter from John C. Lawson, international secretary 
and treasurer of the United Stone and Allied Products Workers of 
America, CLO, placing their organization in favor of construction. 

You probably realize that New England and New York are one of 
the highest cost areas for electricity in the Nation. In this area, 
there is some of the greatest potential for development of low-cost 
power in the Nation of which the St. Lawrence is the best and which 
needs our immediate attention. We need that power and need it 
badly. 

The CHairman. All the people you represent are cooperatives / 

Mr. Santman. Yes, except the Allied Stone and Products Workers. 
They gave me a letter to come down here and represent them today. 

The Cuamman. I thought you were representing the cooperatives. 

Mr. Sautman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right, next witness. 

You have 2 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY S. THOMAS, MANAGER, SULLIVAN COUNTY 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Wesley S. Thomas, manager of the Sullivan County Rural Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., and Secretary of the Pennsylvania Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. 
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ELECTRIC POWER VERY COSTLY 


Mr. Chairman, I will just briefly mention the high cost of electric 
power in our area. It stands at 15 mills. I do not believe there is 
any other area in the country that will produce that cost. 

The Cuatrman. Do you have a regulatory commission in Pennsyl 
vania? c : 

Mr. Tuomas. We certainly have. 

The Cuatrman. Don’t they regulate your ratest 

Mr. Tuomas. No. , 

The CHamman. What do they regulate, if they do not regulate 
rates ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. They regulate the rates, or the rates are filed with the 
commission. The opposition is quoting us with a surplus from time 
to time. 

The monopoly existed in the Northeast which includes the area east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Mason-Dixon line. It is strang- 
ling the economy of the whole area. 

To give you an idea of the load growth, the Electric Utility Ad 
visory Committee just recently released an estimate of 13,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to put into production in 1952, 1958, and 1954. 

They also say that the growth will exceed the production. 

I would venture to say that the hydropower, if it can all be pro- 
duced 

The Cnarmarin. Your time is up, they say. 

Mr. Tuomas. Time is up? O. K. 

The CHatrman. We are glad to have had you. 

Senator Witry. Do you have a statement. there ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I think it is on the table. 

Senator Wier. Will it be incorporated ? 

The CHamman. He has already had the same statement printed in 
the record. All right, put it in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Thomas follows :) 





STATEMENT OF WESLEY S. THOMAS, MANAGER, SULLIVAN COUNTY RURAL ELEcTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., AND SECRETARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RurRAL ELectTric Co- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Wesley S. Thomas, manager 
of the Sullivan County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., and secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

The wholesale price of electric power stands at $0.015 per kilowatt-hour in my 
area and is exceedingly high in the entire northeastern United States. 

The potential of the St. Lawrence is the last frontier with respect to hydro- 
power development. It is the greatest undeveloped resource of kilowatt-hour 
daily going to waste, and it is greater by far than any other development in the 
country. 

The rural electric cooperatives in the Northeast in addition to paying a high 
power cost have no assurance of adequate, dependable power for their farm 
operations. Their electrical load requirements are developing at an unprece 
dented rate. This in a large measure is caused by the necessity of the sub 
stitution of electric power for farm labor. Added comfort and convenience in the 
farm home accounts for the rest. 

The purpose of the Rural Electrification Administration to bring service to 
unserved rural properties is at this time greatly hampered by price. The only 
means of meeting the situation is by making more hydropower available to make 
a price the farmers and others can afford to pay. The St. Lawrence project is 


the medium in the Northeast whereby the agricultural and industrial economy 
of this important section of our country can contribute its fair share to our 
national welfare. 
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‘The CuatrmMan. The next witness, please. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR PACKARD, PRESIDENT, VERMONT 
STATE FARM BUREAU 


I am a dairy farmer. We of the Vermont Farm Bureau have been 
working for the St. Lawrence seaway and power development for 
nearly 20 years. We are still for it and stronger than we have been in 
the past because the cost of power on the average Vermont farm is 
nearly 1 cent above the national average. It costs our electric coopera- 
tives about 1.3 cents wholesale. We are for it because the St. Lawrence 
is the only large low-cost source that we have in a Northeast. We 
are for it because we have helped other parts of the Nation to harness 
low-cost power and we think now that other sections of the United 
States should give us equal treatment. 

Senator Witey. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. Packarp. The farmers are the railroads’ best customers. All 
of our feed and fertilizer are shipped by rail. Therefore, we think 
that they should help us rather than block us in helping to save our 
cost on electric power. The people of Vermont are frugal and thrifty 
and we don’t like the idea of waste. 

Why should we be forced to produce power from coal when there 
are 30 billion kilowatt-hours as estimated by engineers, running down 
the St. Lawrence River annually? This is a project which will not 
only benefit us internally here in this Nation but will make us a stronger 
Nation. We are strongly for this project. 

I thank you. 

The CnHatrMAN. Thank you very much. 

The next witness. 

Senator Green. A very pointed statement. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY H. NUTTLE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CHOPTANK ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Mr. Nutriz. My name is Harry H. Nuttle. I am regional executive 
committeeman of region I of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association which includes Maine to North Carolina. Representatives 
from various States north of Maryland are here to present their views, 
so I will confine my statement to how we in iieviend feel about the 
St. Lawrence. 

I am a citizen of Maryland, secretary-treasurer of the Choptank 
Electric Cooperative of Denton which serves 10,000 rural people on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

We, in Maryland are very much interested in this seaway project 
because of the possibility of getting some electric power. 

Last year we paid to the Eastern Shore Public Service Co. $286,000 
at a rate or cost of 1214 mills per kilowatt. 


MARYLAND BENEFIT FROM PENNSYLVANIA’S RATES 


We think this generating plant on the Great Jump Rapids will bene- 
fit a good deal more than just Bonneville by this additional power, in 
the northeast. Some of the benefits of it will come down to us in lower 
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cost. That is the reason we, in Maryland, are very much interested in 
it. We think it should be passed. 

We also are concerned about our power. Last year we used 17 per 
cent more current than we did the year before. Some of these days 
we are afraid we will not be able to get enough, and we think that this 
St. Lawrence development will protect our future and, at the same 
time, give the farmers, who are fewer in number and yet must produce 
more food and fiber, an assurance of inc reased power. 

The CHarrMan. You figure that you are going to get some elec 
tricity from this plant if it is built? 

Mr. Norrie. We think if it comes down into Penns yivania it will 
help our prices in Maryland. 

The Cuamman. You do not expect to get any from this develop 
ment ? 

Mr. Nuttie. We do not. 

The CuatrmMan. You are perfectly willing for sea commerce to be 
diverted from Baltimore and go on up to New England? 

Mr. Nurrix. We think lower electric rates in Maryland would 
more than make up that difference. 

The Cuamman. How are you going to get it lower? You do not 
get any — you say, from this. 

Mr. Nuttie> We think additional power will help lower the rate in 
the whole area. It has h: appened that way in the rest of the United 
States. Whenever you get a hydro-development you get lower rates. 

The Cuatrman. You do when you get close to it, but I am talking 
about this being up on the St. Lawrence. 

Mr. Nurrie. We are about five or six hundred miles from that. 

The Cuatrman. Is that all? 

Mr. Nutrie. Yes. 

The Cnamman. Just shoot that over five or six hundred miles? 

Mr. Norrie. They can carry it three to four hundred miles for a 
mill. 

The Cnatmman,. That is not five or six hundred. 

Mr. Nurrir. The lowering effects will drift down to us. If they 
are going to get their power up there for 2 or 3 mills less, we will 
certainly get some benefit. 

The Cuatmnan. Allright. You are excused. 

Mr. Norrie. Thank you, sir. 

The CHamman. The American Farm Bureau Association gets 10 
minutes. 

Mr. Extis. I believe you omitted one. We will make it very short 

The Cuarrman. Bring him around. 

Mr. Exuis. I guess I am he, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 








Mr. Exuts. I am Clyde T. Ellis. I am executive manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, which is the service 
organization of the rural electric systems of the United States. 

Nine hundred and nine farmers’ electric cooperatives and rural 
power districts are members of this service organization, with a con 
sumer membership of approximately 3,150,000 farm families in 42 
States and Alaska. 
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Our national organization has gone on record several times in 
favor of the St. Lawrence development, and of the development of 
all the feasible hydro power of the country. ‘That is consistent with 
our general policy. We have specifically recommended the St. Law- 
rence. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask at this time your per- 
mission to file my statement. 

The Cratrman. All right. 

(The statement of Clyde T. Ellis is as follows :) 


STATEMENTS OF OTHER MEMBERS OF SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Exuis. May we ask this, also? Sixteen of our people, includ- 
ing the Farm Bureau and representatives of another cooperative 
group in Vermont, came here hoping to say something. Time will 
not permit, but several of them have very short statements. None of 
them I think, runs over 2 minutes. May they insert them in the 
record ¢ 

The Cuatrrman. How many are several ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. There are 17 altogether and 5 of them have testi- 
fied, 

The CnHatrman. Do they not all testify to the same thing? Why 
cumber the record with 17 statements—A, B, C, and D which repeat 
the same things over and over. Is not that true? 

Mr. Exuis. They may be cumulative but they are not repetitive. 

There would be only about six more which have them prepared, I 
cuess, in addition to those already in. 

The Cuamman. If they are short, put them in. 

Mr. Exxis. If possible, we would like the record to note the names 
of the others who came, Mr. Chairman, but who do not have state- 
ments. 

The Carman. I do not see why we should take a census and put 
the names of everyone in. If they have a statement or if they want 
to testify, we will put their names in. You could bring 50 up here 
and put their names in. 

Mr. Exxis. I said, sir, they had hoped to say something for the 
record, 

The CHatrman. All right, put them in. 

Mr. Exuis. Th: ank you, sir. 

The CuarMan. Wait a minute. I want to interrogate you a little. 

Where do you live? 

Mr. Exuis. 1 live here, sir. 

The Crrarr K in. You used to live in Arkansas? 

Mr. Evasts. I did. 

The CHarrman. You moved to Washington ? 

Mr. Exits. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You are a salaried man ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much salary do you get from the coopera- 
tives ¢ 

Mr. Exuis. Sixteen plus 10 percent ; $17,600. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Any other questions ? 

All right, Mr. Ellis. 
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Senator Witey. Can you spend it all? 

Mr. Enuis. Yes, sir. 

(The statements referred to above submitted on behalf of Robert 
Kabat, J. Riley Fulmer, Jr., William C. Henner, Maxwell D. Rhodes, 
Van Wormer, Robert N. Donovan, Gordon Margeson, Donald L. 
Smith, and Maurice 8S. Whitlock, follow :) 


rn 


STATEMENT OF CLybE T. Evtis, Executive MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELectri: 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clyde T. Ellis. | 
am executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
which is the service organization of the rural electric systems of tke United 
States. Nine hundred and nine farmers’ electric cooperatives and rural powe: 
districts are members of their service organization, with a consumer membershi; 
of approximately 3,150,000 farm families in 42 States and Alaska. 


STRUGGLE IN ST. LAWRENCE AREA 


The rural electrification program since its inception has had to overcome fo: 
midable obstacles in the St. Lawrence area. For the purpose of this discussion, 
we have defined the St. Lawrence area as including New England, New York 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, because our people believe that development ot 
St. Lawrence hydroelectric potential can appreciably increase wholesale powe1 
supplies available to them, and reduce wholesale power costs in most of this 
area. 

There are 28 rural electric cooperatives in the St. Lawrence area. According to 
returns from the annual survey conducted by this association, these 28 systems 
were serving about 75,000 farms and rural establishments on January 1, but 
they state that, within their system areas, there are still some 25,000 potentia 
consumers whom they desire to serve. In other words, they have achieved only 
about 75 percent area coverage. REA estimates that, nationally, approximately 
85 percent of the farms and rural establishments were served on January 1 
I hasten to point out that most of the St. Lawrence area as a whole is and has 
always been above the national average in percent of farms electrified, but th: 
areas served by our rural electrical systems are below the national average- 
31.2 percent of our systems in the St. Lawrence area report they do not have 
adequate power in sight for future load growth. This is higher than the national! 
average—31.2 percent of these systems also report restrictions on the use of 
power they do buy, and this is above the national average. 

REA statistics indicate our systems in this area paid an average wholesale 
power cost of 12.1 mills per killowat-hour last year, and this 12.1 mills com 
pares with an approximate 8.3-mill national average. This national average 
of 8.3 mills is a drop of 3 mills from the 1950 figure. At the same time, the rates 
in the St. Lawrence area as far as we have been able to determine, did not 
decrease one iota except for the State of New York. In many other sections of 
our country, the individual household consumer pays, at retail, no more than 
the rural electric systems in the St. Lawrence area have to pay wholesale. This 
makes the cost very high by the time the co-ops get it delivered out over thei: 
relatively thinly settled territory. 


AN ABEA OF NO RESERVE 


The whole St. Lawrence area has been, and is, confronted with a critica! 
shortage of electric power. During World War II, a WPB survey showed that 
the greatest power deficit in the United States existed in New York State and 
the second greatest in New England. For this reason, an informal embargo was 
placed on industrial expansion in the area. The situation has constantly 
worsened since then. FPC figures indicate that there is now only an 8.2 percent 
gross margin of electric power capacity in this region compared to 15 percent 
which is usually considered as the minimum magin for safety and which wa: 
available at the start of the last war. 

I would like to emphasize that this 8.2 percent gross margin currently indi 
-ated for the area is in no sense an 8.2-pereent reserve. This is true for two 
reasons. First, the term “gross margin’ simply means the difference between 
the generating capacity of the area and the peak load. It does not take into 
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consideration the necessity for performing periodic routine maintenance on 
generating units, nor does it anticipate the possibility of emergency breakdown 
of key generation or transmission facilities within an integrated area. With 
these facts in mind, and with an even lower gross margin of 7.3 percent predicted 
in the St. Lawrence area for the coming winter of 1952-53, there seems little 
doubt that there will be no reserve capacity available to meet load growth in 
the area for quite some time. Indeed, in the event that some unforeseen emer- 
gency should disable or destroy a single large generating station in the area, 
the present loads could probably not be carried. 

The second reason that this 8.2 percent gross reserve is not indicative of a 
power reserve in the area is that no electric utility system ever connects more 
load than it feels reasonably able to supply. This means that even in computing 
a figure for gross margin, no factor is included to account for large unconnected 
potential industrial loads that wish service, but which cannot locate substantial 
blocks of available power anywhere in the area. 


FARM PRODUCTION GOALS HIGHEST EVER 


In the face of this sort of power situation, the farmers in the St. Lawrence 
area, along with all the farmers of the Nation, are attempting to achieve agri- 
cultural production goals 6 percent higher than the 1951 near-record level, 
and a full 50 percent higher than the 1935-39 average. 

In attempting to reach these levels and maintain them for the substantial 
period of years during which it now appears we shall have to maintain a constant 
state of preparedness, the American farmer is contending with a constantly 
dwindling labor supply. Farm hands drained to the Armed Forces and those 
leaving to take jobs in industry not only reduce the farm labor force, but increase 
the nonfood producing population. 

The only way to break this ever-tightening circle, is through the intensified 
application of additional mechanization and electrification; in the fields, in the 
barns, and in the farm house. Kilowatt-hours must be substituted for man- 
hours if food and fiber production goals are to be met. The Federal Government 
realizes that electricity is the key to increased farm production, and this associ- 
ation and its members have been asked by the United States Department of 
Agriculture to take part in a national program to promote increased power use 
in agricultural production. We are happy to take part in such a program, but 
are not sure where all the additional power is to come from. 

1 believe you can see from these facts and figures that our power situation is 
very difficult in the St. Lawrence area. There is always the constant danger 
that our systems may run completely out of power or power at prices they can 
afford, for they have to depend on sources that are generally unfriendly— 
indeed some of the very sources that in the past tried to kill many of them off. 

The St. Lawrence project could provide the United States with 6.3 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy each year from half of the installed capacity of 1,881,000 
kilowatts. This means that the St. Lawrence project powerhouse would operate 
at an unusually high use factor for a hydro station. The high use factor would 
be due to the unusually constant flow of the St. Lawrence which is 115 times 
more constant than the Tennessee and 35 times more so than the Columbia. 
The net result would be high energy output per dollar of investment. Stated 
slightly differently, it means abundant low-cost electric energy. 

The 940,500 kilowatts of capacity scheduled for allocation to the United States 
from the project is approximately 35 percent of the 2.7 million kilowatts of 
additional capacity which it is estimated will be required in the New York-New 
England area by 1960. Competent transmission engineers have estimated that 
this power could be transmitted a distance of 300 miles for 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour based on a 100 percent load factor. We believe the St. Lawrence energy 
will help both the supply and the cost to us even in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey 

It is our opinion that if the cooperatives in the St. Lawrence area could obtain 
a share of this low-cost energy, they would achieve area coverage and still operate 
in the black. With present rates, some of them are now in the red; and they 
probably could never serve the sparsely settled areas. 
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HAVE POWER AT OUR LOAD CENTERS 


Perhaps I should say a word about getting our power delivered to the load 
centers. <All electric distribution systems are necessarily designed with load 
centers into which the power must be fed. Our generation and transmission 
co-ops and the Federal Government make a practice of selling their power de- 
livered to our distribution co-op load centers. Private companies deliver it to 
our load centers in some cases, but in a large percent of the cases the private 
companies require us to build our own lines from our load centers to selected 
points on their transmission system in order to pick up the power. 

Ve are paying the Federal Government an average of 5 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for wholesale power in other sections of the country, delivered at our load 
centers. We are paying the private companies in the St. Lawrence area 12.1 
mills, much of it not delivered to our load centers. 
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I must emphasize that our people do not like the provision for marketing the 
power to the State of New York and the New England States, But they had 
much rather have it with that provision in than not to have it at all. 

The bill now under consideration would at least provide them with a possible 
alternative source of wholesale power. This they do not have today, because 
there is no Federal hydroelectric power in the area, and because the rural elec 
trics are too isolated to generate their own power economically. 

The rural electric co-ops of the area would like to see something like section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 written in, beth as to the proviso for self-liqui- 
dating transmission lines where necessary and as to the power being sold first 
to public bodies and cooperatives, then to others. Experience shows that the 
latter provision in practice does not provide an actual preference, but is desir- 
able, if not necessary, in order for the rural electrics to be able to purchase 
any of the power with the attendant low costs. 

At the present time, under provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, including the much-talked-of “preference clause,’ commercial utility com- 
panies are purchasing three times as much of the power generated at Federal 
multipurpose reservoir projects as are the rural electric systems. The rural 
electrics do not want to monopolize the benefits from these projects. They 
merely want to be allowed their rightful share. 





OTHER REASONS OUR PEOPLE FAVOR ST. LAWRENCE 








The St. Lawrence area is the largest area in the country that has had no 
Federal power development. Farmers in the New England area are particularly 
becoming concerned about their market. When the textile and other mills close 
down, milk sales decrease; the whole economy is affected. 

Our people in this area, like all people throughout the country, are also inter- 
ested in the fact that, should war come again, the St. Lawrence developinent 
would supply power and navigation requirements that might not be obtainable 
from any other source. The farmers are interested in the fact that, py 1960, 
40 million tons of iron ore may have to be imported each year to maintain 
annual steel production at 180 million tons, which has been set as our goal to 
meet defense needs. This means low-cost transportation facilities must be 
available to deliver ore to blast furnaces and converters in the Great (Lakes 
region, 

Our people also know that great amounts of energy will be required for the 
expanding aluminum, magnesium, titanium, and other electrometallurgical and 
electrochemical industries. TVA, together with Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and 
Hoover Dams, gave us the extra power for World War II expansion. ‘The St. 
Lawrence can provide a big portion of the power needed to carry out our present 
preparedness program. 

Therefore, in consideration of the facts I have outlined, and on behalf of 
the rural electric systems in the St. Lawrence area and in the whole country, 
I urge this committee to help us get the St. Lawrence seaway and power proje«t 
under construction as early as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, may I request that this statement and the attached 
short resolutions of our people endorsing the St. Lawrence be made a part 
of the record. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT NATIONAL RuRaAr ELectTRIC COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION NINTH ANNUAL MEETNG, CLEVELAND, Or10, FresruAry 1, 1951 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whereas the necessity for full farm and industrial production is essential to 
national defense; and 

Whereas over 2,000,000 horsepower of electric energy is available to Canada 
and the United States by development of the St. Lawrence waterway: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge Congress 
to immediately implement the development of this power potential in line with 
the statement of Federal power policy of this association. 


GENERATION, TRANSMISSION, AND INTEGRATION 


Whereas the 1950 annual meeting of the members of National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association unanimously passed the following resolution. 

“Whereas the United States, in its numerous great rivers and river basins, 
is possessed of the assets and resources that will, upon maximum development, 
retain, enrich our soil, provide navigation in many instances, and retard dis 
astrous floods, provide unlimited recreation for the people of the country and 
insure adequate electrical power supply to meet the long-range demand of all 
individuals and industries alike, resulting in such a combination of facilities for 
progress that America can achieve its highest potential standard of proszress 
and prosperity; and 

“Whereas it is to the personal interest of all of the more than 12 ruillion 
farm people now served by rural power cooperatives that the development of 
all of these phases of the river and river basin resources be expedited with 
emphasis on the pressing need of the power cooperatives for additional depend 
able, low-cost power sources, without which the rural power cooperatives cannot 
attain their Inaximum service; and 

“Whereas it is recognized that much work has been « 
in planning the development of this resource by the Department of the Interior, 
Corps of Engineers, and other assisting agencies in this Government, and progress 
has been made toward the consummation of some of this planning, which clearly 
shows the wisdom of the undertaking by the achievements already att 
and 

“Whereas the projects under plan and which should be planned are so tiumer 
ous that no attempt should be made to enumerate them here, yet each and a 
are of the greatest importance to the area of their location and taken in the 
aggregate of the highest national interest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the development of all of the country’s potential 
hydroelectric power as rapidly as practicable; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for river basin and water power developments and for 
the generation of electricity in connection therewith; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for the construction of transmission lines to distribut 


lone and progress made 


} 


the electric power so generated to cooperatives and muncipal consumers, at their 
load centers, and to integrate various generation projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to provide funds 
and loan authorizations for the construction of steam and Diesel generating 
capacity where necessary to firm up hydro generation and to improve the effi- 
ciency of such generation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States is petitioned to continue the 
established power policy of the United States, thus providing for development 
of potential hydro power and the sale and delivery to load centers of the con- 
sumer of this power wholesale, over self-liquidating transmission lines—tirst 
to publie bodies and cooperatives and then to private companies in that order 
and, to the accomplishment of this end, it should provide adequate appropriations 
for construction and administration” ; and 

Whereas the 1951 annual meeting of members of National Rural Electric Co 
operative Association being duly assembled; and 

Whereas the defense of our Nation in the present emergency makes vastly more 

mpelling the objective set forth in this resolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do reaflirm our previous action and urge that vigorous st ps 
be taken to expedite the program which we have requested 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1952. 
CLYvDE T. ELLIs, 


Beecutive Manager, National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, Washington, D. C.: 


Regret unable to attend hearing on St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
Board of directors of this co-op wholeheartedly support Federal development of 
this project. At board meeting January 8, 1952, it passed following resolution : 

“Whereas it is the duty of the board of directors of the Oneida Madison Blec- 
tric Cooperative to insure a sufficient supply of wholesale power at the lowest 
possible rate: Be it and it is hereby 

Resolved as follows: We strongly urge the development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and the transmission of the resultant hydro power 
to the load centers of the cooperative so that the farmers and rural people served 
by these co-ops can receive this power on an equal basis at an equitable cost.” 

Service of commercial supplier poor. Voltage spread at substation from 110 to 
125 volts, indicating low voltage and too great a spread. Also experience fre- 
quent outages due to failure of transmission lines. Wholesale cost very high. 
Average 11.8 mills per kilowatt-hour during 1951. High cost makes it im- 
possible for farmer to fully utilize electricity for increased production. 


ROBERT KABAT, 
Manager, Oneida Madison Electric CoOperative, Bouckville, N. Y. 









































J. Rittey FuLMer, Jr., MANAGER, CLEARFIFLD ELEcTRIC CooPERATIVE, INC., 


CLEARFIELD, PA., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE WHOLESALE PoWER Rate COMMITTEE OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION IN SUPPORT OF 
THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this statement is made in be- 
half of the approximately 3,300 rural families served by the Clearfield Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., of Clearfield, Pa. 

We, as a power-distribution cooperative, financed by the Rural Electrification 
Administration, are endeavoring to bring to the farms and rural families an ade- 
quate, dependable supply of power at a cost that the economy of the area will 
permit its purchase by these people. 

As a result of the substitution of kilowatt-hour for man-hour farm labor, 
which is so critical at this time, our purchase of wholesale power increased by 20 
percent in 1951 over the year 1950. We can state that, according to our con 
servative estimates, the year 1960 will show an increase over 1950 approaching 
400 percent, if it is available and we can buy it at reasonable rates. This may 
uppear to be a large increase however, the rapid rate at which farmers are 
utilizing electricity to increase their output of food and fiber cannot be under 
estimated. 

We bring up this matter of kilowatt-hour usage to demonstrate the great de 
mand that will be needed by not just us alone but also by the area as a whole in 
the next 10 years. Yet, in spite of this need for power, neither the private power 
companies nor the Federal Government has done anything to keep pace with this 
ever-growing need. 

Our cooperative, as well as the entire area, will be faced with a large power 
shortage within the next few years. Even the private power companies are not 
encouraging the addition of additional loads by the people of our area at a time 
when availability of farm manpower is at its most critical point. We too will 
have to begin within the next 2 years to discourage our farmers in the use of 
power unless we get a more adequate source of power. 

The wholesale rate paid by our cooperative was 9.9 mills in 1950 and 10 mills 
in 1951. In view of the abundance of cheap coal and undeveloped water power 
in the northeastern United States, it seems rather rediculous that we should pay 
approximately 1.4 mills higher than the national average of 8.6 mills for power 
delivered under similar circumstances. The savings to our cooperative alone 
would amount to approximately $200,000 from this date through 1960. Based on 
the TVA rate of 5.5 mills, our savings as compared above would be $600,000 fron 
now through 1960. It is hard for our farmers to see the low rates of 5, 6, and 
7 mills prevalent in many sections of our country, then have to pay such rates in 
Pennsylvania. 
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We, therefore, not only urge your favorable adoption of the Senate Joint 
Rtesolution No. 27 pertaining to the St. Lawrence seaway but also request that it 
he amended to provide a fair share of the power to the areas within economic 
transmission distance and not just to the New England States and New York 
State alone. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C,. WENNER, MANAGER, NORTHWESTERN RURAL ELECTRIC 
(‘OOPERATIVE, CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, Pa., AND PRESIDENT, CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William C. Wenner, man- 
ager of the Northwestern Rural Electric Cooperative of Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Our cooperative serves more than 7,000 rural consumers on 1,500 miles of line 
in four counties. Our lines cover the corner of the State which borders Lake 
rie. 

During 1951 we purchased 24,230,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity from a 
private power company at a price in excess of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. At the 
same time this private utility is delivering water-heating service to residential 
customers at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

During 1951 we would have saved $110,000 had we been able to secure our 
wholesale power requirements at the TVA rate of 5.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

During the next 10 years we anticipate that our power requirements will more 
than double. Recent requests to our power supplier for a rate reduction have 
received a flat refusal for such action by the company in spite of our ever-in- 
creasing purchases. 

If we could secure power at TVA rates, we could save over $2,000,000 in the 
next 10 years. This sum is equal to our entire loan from REA for our 1,500- 
mile system. In other words, during the 35-year term of our Government 
mortgage, we will pay the power company excess charges of 34 times our entire 
mortgage. 

The saving of this large sum would surely enable us to do a far better job for 
cur co-op members than we are able to do now and would just as surely benefit 
the entire economy of our area. 

Multiply this by the 28 co-ops who could benefit directly from St. Lawrence 
power and it is readily apparent why we co-op people are here and why we are so 
insistent on some yardstick power for our area. 

Within our co-op area, soft coal is mined and oil and gas are pumped from the 
earth. Titusville, the birthplace of the oil industry, is surrounded by our lines. 
Yet our farmers, and all other citizens, are required to pay far above the na- 
tional average for electrical energy. 

At this very moment our cities are short of gas, and my home town of 
Cambridge Springs is denied any gas service at all for an indefinite period. 
Great quantities of critical steel and other vital metals are being used to rush 
cas lines to supply our area with energy from gas from west of the Mississippi. 

While at this time millions of kilowatt-hours of energy are going to waste in 
the rushing water of the St. Lawrence, both at Niagara Falls and at the Inter- 
national Rapids. 

We of the electric cooperatives have had first-hand experience with the selfish 
interests who use public resources for private gain and without regard to minority 
groups. With the help of the Federal Government, we have secured area- 
overage electric service for the most remote areas of our great Nation. I now 
ippeal to you, in the name of our 7,000 consumers, for help in securing a source 
of wholesale power at reasonable cost. 

We have achieved area coverage service for our farm people, and we now wish 
to help them use power abundantly to improve efficiency and to maintain their 
self-sufficiency. 

We request that this project be built on a self-liquidation basis and at no cost 
whatsoever to the Government. 


STATEMENT OF MAXWELL D. RHODES, MANAGER, WARREN ELEcTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
Inc., YOUNGSVILLE, PA., AND PRESIDENT PENNSYLVANIA RurRAL ELEctTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Maxwell D. Rhodes, 
Inanager of the Warren Electric Cooperative, Inc., Youngsville, Pa. Our coopera- 
tive has constructed about 650 miles of electrical distribution line to provide 
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electrical service for about 2,400 farms, rural residences, and-rural establishments 

The members of our cooperative, through their board of directors, have re 
peatedly indicated their interest in and their desire that the St. Lawrence seawa) 
and power project be constructed. Their interest in the project is coincident with 
the aims of their cooperative; namely, to furnish dependable central-station 
electrical service to all within its optimum area boundaries at the lowest rates 
consistent with sound economy and good management. In brief, the members of 
our cooperative are vitally interested in— 

1. A source of power which is controlled by interests friendly to them; 

2. A source of power which will be adequate for their present and future 
needs ; 

3. A power supplier who will deliver their adequate power to the coopera 
tive load centers at voltages within acceptable tolerance limits; and 

4. The wholesale price per kilowatt-hour of the electrical energy which 
they purchase. 

The belief is held by our cooperative, and our State association, that the con 
struction of the St. Lawrence project would result in direct benefits for people 
in Pennsylvania as follows: 

1. This addition of 2,200,000-horsepower hydroelectric capacity to the Nation's 
power “output would presumably be in friendly hands—the hands of tlhe 
Government. i 

2. This Federal power development would doubtless contribute to the lowering 
of power rates in Pennsylvania to a point where they would compare mor: 
favorably with the power rates in other sections of the country. 

3. A reduction of our cooperative’s wholesale power rates from 10.1 mills to 
say 5 mills, would make easier its task of area coverage and increase the possi 
bility of a retail rate reduction. A retail rate reduction would make possible a 
fuller use of electricity by our members and others in the area affected. 

We favor the installation of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


STATEMENT OF C, M. VAN WorMER, MANAGER, CHAUTAUQUA-CATTARAUGUS ELECTRIK 
COOPERATIVE, CHERRY CREEK, N. Y., AND New York Darectror on NRECA Boarp 
OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, representing a small cooperative 
in western New York, as a member and also as manager, I feel the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project on a joint basis with Canada and 
our Federal Government should be approved. 

Regarding the need, we wish to call your attention to the shortage of avat) 
able power which now exists; the prohibitive high cost of wholesale power which 
eliminates area coverage or extensive use of the power in areas now served. The 
location of the potential power development is in the very heart of the section 
of the United States now paying much more than the national average for whole 
sale power, Also, both power and navigation would serve the largest Inanufactur 
ing regions of the United States—the Northeastern States. 

It is the feeling of our board of directors, and I believe the members of ow 
cooperative, that development and control by the Federal Government would best 
serve the people of our area and State, rather than development by private inter 
ests. National resources should be developed by the people, for the people and 
exploitation by individuals for private gain should not be considered, 





STATEMENT OF Rospert N DONOVAN, MANAGER, DELAWARE COUNTY ELEctTRI 
COoPERATIVE, INC., DELHI, N. Y. 






Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am maneger of an electric 
cooperative in the Catskill Mountain area of New York. Our farms supply milk 
to the New York City market. These farms use modern electrical equipment to a 
large extent. New types of equipment become available every year. To remain 
in the dairy business, the farmer must use up-to-date methods. This requires 
large quantities of electricity. 

The most serious problem we are facing is the high charges we must make to 
these farmers for their electric power. Vresent rates tend to discourage use of 
new types of dairy farm equipment. Some farmers wait until competition in the 
dairy business forces them to use new methods. High power costs are respon 
sible to a large extent for slow improvement in milk production. 
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The reasons for these high rates to farmers are the cost of power purchased at 
wholesale from the utility company, and high investment per consumer due to an 
average density of only 2.7 farms per mile of power line. This cooperative’s 
retail rates are set to pay all current expenses and repay the money borrowed 
from REA, Weare proud that we have made every payment when due. A source 
of power chaper than we now have will go a long way to offset the disadvantage 
of distance between farms. 

The St. Lawrence project has been a dream ever since this co-op started busi 
ness in 1944. We needed St. Lawrence power than, and we need it more so now 
We think the Nation as a whole needs the seaway. And it is hard to believe 
that this country will force Canada to construct either phase of the project with 
out our participation, 

The cooperatives need more than just the existence of the power facilities 
We need the power delivered. The New York Power Authority must be required 
to allocate some of it to us. The Authority objects to such an allocation on the 
grounds that it will “short-change” the customers of the commercial utilities 
It is strange that the Authority does not object to low-cost preferences for big 
industry. 

The New York Power Authority plans for power distribution will s] 
savings so thin that no rate reductions will be made by the utilities and the 
savings will accrue only to holders of utility stocks. 

In 1950 before a House committee, the chairman of the power authority stated 
that St. Lawrence power would save $20 million. The power would be sold t 
five big New York utilities. They serve 90 percent of the area of the State and 
in 1950 produced 20.5 billion kilowatt-hours. The authority wants every con 
sumer in the State to have the benefit of the power. The saving on the basis of 
the 1950 production of these companies, assuming none of the new power leaves 
the State, figures to be about sixty-eight hundredths of one mill per kilowatt 
bour (SO.00068 ). 

If rate reductions were required by the Public Service Commission because of 
the St. Lawrence, it would amount to about 7 cents for a customer using 100 
kilowatt-hours per month. ‘The utility customer in Delaware County now pays 
$4.30 per month for 100 kilowatt-hours. The saving probably is so small that a 
rate reduction would not be made. 

The cooperatives, according to the authority plan, would benefit in the same 
way. For 100 kilowatt-hours the Delaware County co-op is charging $7. The 
7-cent saving would be only a joke. 

This shows that the New York Power Authority is in error by denying the 
co-ops full benefit from the project because of “discrimination” against the 
customer of the utility company. The cooperatives serve less than 1 percent 
the power users in the State. 

An allocation of St. Lawrence power to nonprofit cooperatives is in accordance 
with a principle established by this country under the Reclamation Act of 1906 
This policy has been reaffirmed many times since. The Congress and the State 
of New York should want to help the cooperatively served farmers. The utili 
ties refused to supply to these farms. Low cost hydro power will help to offset 
high fixed changes due to low consumer density. 

The cooperative I manage serves 1.200 farms, and they are considered good 
farms. In 1951 we paid the New York Electric & Gas Co. $50,179.89 for power 
at wholesale. This is 11 mills per kilowatt-hour. The power company sells at 
the 11-mill rate at retail to any small customer for his water heater and other 
night-time uses. And in New York there is a public service commission 

It has been reported that St. Lawrence power could be made available to us 
at about 3.2 mills. At this rate, our 1951 requirements could have been pur 
chased at a saving of $35,600. Immediate rate reductions could be made to our 
farmers that would save each one about $30 per vear. The saving in future 
years would be greater as more power would be used. These farmers could then 
afford to use up-to date methods and would thereby be encouraged to stay o1 
the farm where this country needs them, 

On behalf of these farmers, I ask this committee to report favorably ona St 
Lawrence seaway and power bill that will guarantee these farmers all the low 
cost power they can profitably use. Above all, we ask that you prevent the New 
York Power Authority from becoming the purchasing agent for the private 
itilities to the exclusion of the rural electric cooperatives. 
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STATEMENT OF GORDON MARGESON, ACTING MANAGER, STEUBEN RURAL ELECTRIC 
CooPpERATIVE, INc., Batu, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a privilege for me to be here representing 
the 1,300 members of the Steuben Rural Electric Cooperative. 

We have a definite need for increased power capacity in serving our present 
members, and to serve the potential consumers that are still without central 
station service. 

In view of the fact that more and more pressure is being put on our farmers 
for increased production, and the fact that labor is very scarce, the farmers in 
New York State will have to utilize every possible means to increase production. 

In order to do this, it is essential that our farmers have access to an adequate 
supply of power that will allow them to use it extensively without the cost being 
prohibitive. 

The St. Lawrence is one of the great untapped sources of power potential, and 
it will benefit the area where the need for power is critical. 

We urge the early approval of the development of the St. Lawrence in order 
to ease the present power situation and insure adequate power for the future. 





STATEMENT OF Donatp L. SmirH, Executive SECRETARY, VERMONT COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Donald L. Smith, 
I am executive secretary of the Vermont Cooperative Council, composed of some 
40 cooperatives representing some 60,000 farm people and many city people as 
well. Resolutions favoring this project, including both seaway and power proj- 
ects, have been adopted by the council for a number of years. Many coopera- 
tives adopted similar resolutions in our section of Vermont. No cooperative 
that I know of rejected a resolution favoring the seaway project. 

I am confident that this committee has heard the reasons for and against 
the St. Lawrence development. All I can do is verify statements made favoring 
the project, and tell you that we in Vermont hope this project can be started 
soon, 

Our farmers believe that a larger and more adequate supply of electric power 
will help them to do their work, and they feel that transportation offered by 
the St. Lawrence River will benefit everyone in the area, including the railroads. 

I am directed to come here by the people of Vermont, speaking for these 
cooperatives, and tell you that they hope the St. Lawrence project will be 
completed soon. We all think that this project is a worthwhile development 
that should have been completed long ago, in the interests of defense, higher 
standards of living, and improvements for all New England. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE S. WHITLOCK, MANAGER, TrI-CouNTy RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, MANSFIELD, Pa. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Maurice S. Whitlock, 
manager of the Tri-County Rural Electric Cooperative of Mansfield, Pa., which 
represents about 5,600 rural members in northern Pennsylvania. Our members 
are interested in an adequate supply of electricity at the cooperative load centers. 
The cooperatives in northeast Pennsylvania buy current from a power supplier 
which does not generate its power but which, in turn, buys from another power 
supplier. This means high-price electricity for our farms. More serious is the 
lack of generation in this area which means that the use of electricity cannot be 
utilized fully. Our farms are already short of labor, and if food production 
is to be increased, plenty of electricity must be available to do the job. 

We feel that Senate Joint Resolution 27 should be amended so that New 
England and other States within economic transmission distance can obtain 
benefits from this development. This will help northeast Pennsylvania where 
the cooperatives are now paying 14 mills for wholesale power, and we see no 
relief unless it is obtained from a development such as the St. Lawrence. 

This development can save our farms thousands of dollars and still operate on 
a self-liquidating basis. 


The Cxarrman. Call the next witness, if you have any. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. I am John C. Lynn, legislative director for the Farm 
Bureau Federation with headquarters in Washington. 

On behalf of the 1,452,000 farm families who are members of the 
Farm Bureau I present this statement which is very brief and I will 
read it. It will take only 2 or 3 minutes. 

The Cuarrman. You have the views of all of them, have you? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

The CHarrman. How many members did you say ? 

Mr. Lynn. We have 1,452,210. 

The Cuatrman. You say you represent them all. Have you heard 
from them all? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Lynn. The American Farm Bureau Federation has supported 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway project for many years. Res- 
olutions indicating a favorable attitude toward this deve lopmer it have 
been adopted on numerous occasions. The positions taken support 
the principle of self-liquidating operation of the project including 
both transportation and power facilities. 


PROVISION FOR ADEQUATE RATE PROTECTION 


It has also been our feeling that legislation authorizing the project 
should contain adequate rate protection through a provision which 
will insure the lowest rate consistent with the principles of self-liqui- 
dation. Most of the commodities likely to move through the waterway 
are relatively bulky—a fact which emphasizes the importance of such 
a provision. 

The membership of the American Farm Bureau Federation feel 
that the threat of large scale deficit financing requires that every addi- 
tional new service or public works project be carefully scrutinized for 
its effect on what is pe rh: aps the foremost domestic prob lem of tod: ay 
namely, inflation control and the management of our public debt. 

Because of this deep concern, and in the hope that this project 
might be begun without putting additional strain upon Federal Gov- 
ernment finances, we have become interested in financing the develop- 
ment of the project through the device of revenue bonds. 

Thus the board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration recently took the following action: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


That the American Farm Bureau Federation support the St. Lawrence proj- 

ect, developed on a self-liquidating basis and to be financed by the sale of reve- 
ie bonds; the building to be done on a bid basis by private industry and the 
istribution through privately owned transmission lines of the energy generated 
rough the electric power phase of the program. 

In taking this position it was the understanding that the rural elec- 
trification co-ops would have an equal opportunity to obtain power 
with the preference as to the time it would be available, although 
vithout any preference with respect to the rates at which it could 

‘ obtained, 
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The effort we are making in preparing our country for defense has 
for its purpose the hope that war can be avoided. Much of the force 
of this hope lies in the development within our country, and in those 
nations friendly to us, of strength of resources greater than that 
possessed by any likely enemy. 









SEAWAY AND INCREASED TRANSPORTATION 










The development of the seaway undoubtedly will affect the well 
being of agriculture, industry, and labor, especially in the Northeast 
and Midwest areas bordering the Great Lakes. T his project has with 
in it a substantial contribution to both our transportation facilities as 
well as the power to be derived. 

The increase in the total transportation available is certainly an 
addition to American economic strength. The transportation phase 
should aid in the movement of substantial quantities of grain from the 
Midwest, which is available at the peak of harvest seasons when the 
lakes and the river are open to navigation. This will also lessen the 
necessity for additional storage facilities in certain areas which have 
in the past become congested. 

It is these attributes which the St. Lawrence seaway project pos 
sesses which lead us to back its development with the type of financial 
arrangement which will avoid the project becoming a further drain 
upon the Federal Treasury. 

The Cuairman. In other words, you mean unless it can be financed 
with bonds and made self-liquidating, you are not for it 4 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

The CHarmman. All right. 

Next witness. 

Senator Green. Next is Mr 
Power Authority. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Burton. How much time? 

Senator Green. Fifteen minutes. 

The CuHairman. Why should New York Power Authority be given 
15 minutes when ordinary men cannot get but 2? 

Senator Green. Because he is an expert. 

The CHairman. We will see whether he is an expert. 
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Go ahead. 








STATEMENT OF JOHN E. BURTON, STATE OF NEW YORK POWER 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. Burron. Mr. Chairman, the State of New York is vitally inter- 
ested in this bill and I do believe I need 15 minutes to express its 
position. 

The Cratmrman. Go ahead. We have given you the 15 minutes. 
Go ahead and talk. Tell us who you are and what your business is. 

Mr. Burton. My name is John EF. Burton, chairman of the Power 
Authority of the State of New York, and I represent at this hearing 
the administration of the State of New York. 

The Cuatrman. Governor Dewey ¢ 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are for Governor Dewey, of course, and he for 
you. What salary do you draw! 

Mr. Burton. $9,200 a year, sir. 
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The Cuatmman. All right, go ahead. You are trying to earn it. 
Mr. Burton. I am trying to earn it. 
The CuairmMan. Yes, go ahead. 


NEW YORK AND THE SEAWAY SINCE 1931 


Mr. Burron. The power authority is a Government corporation, 
sir, incorporated in 1931 to assist the Federal Government in the im- 
provement of navigation of the St. Lawrence River and also to finance, 
construct, and operate the power projects on the St. Lawrence River. 

The trustees of the power authority wish to speak out in behalf of 
all States 

The Cuatrman. I thought you represented New York. You are 
going to speak for all States now ¢ 

Mr. Burron. There is a principle involved here. 

The CuatrmMan. I am not talking about the — 

You say that you represent all the States in the Union ? 

Mr. Burron. In one respect I would like to speak on behalf of all 
the States as against centralism that is descending upon us from Wash- 
ington. 

The Crarrman. Yet you come to Washington for a hand-out here ? 

Mr. Burron. No, sir. We want no hand-out. New York State 
has never asked for a hand-out and we never will. 

The Cuamman. This bill is a hand-out, is it not ? 

Mr. Burron. It does not need to be. 

The Cuairman. It is in the bill. 

Mr. Burron. New York State will put cash on the barrel-head to 
build the power project, and the Federal Government does not have 
to put up one penny and we have said that for many years. 

The Cuairman. That is not the testimony heretofore. Go shead, 
though, and give your testimony. 

Mr. Burton. We wish to urge consideration and regard for the in- 
tegrity of all States and for their ability to administer services in 
broad areas of government now be ‘ing chipped away by a central gov- 
ernment. We have deep concern for the implications of the tre nd of 
centralism that is bearing down upon his country. The power issue 
in the Northeast is but one part of this all-important fundamental. 

On the basis of electric power we hope to take one step to re- 
strengthen our intended form of government. 

This is the tenth time in 20 years that the power authority has ap- 
peared before a congressional committee to urge that the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project be put under way. The records of Congress 
are replete with the facts of power requirements in New York and the 
Northeast and with the New York Power Authority’s pledges and 
plans to cooperate with the Federal Government in carrying out this 
vitally needed project. I would make the following points without 
belaboring them in this present record: 


EXPECTATION OF POWER FACILITY TO REVERT TO NEW YORK 


1. Each governor, State administration, and board of trustees of 
the Power Authority of New York since 1931 has steadfastly sup- 
ported the dual-purpose St. Lawrence seaway-power project being con- 
sidered by this committee. Governor Dewey and his administration 
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do so today. This bill provides that the power project is to be built 
by the Army engineers but we expect the power facility to be turned 
over to New York State upon the payment of its cost as the bill pro 
vides. We do not support this bill as a Federal grab. 


NEW YORK NEEDS MORE ELECTRIC POWER 


2. New York State and its neighbors have an urgent demand fo: 
more electric power and for cheaper power. The undeveloped hydro 
electric power of the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers represents a 
potential capacity equal to almost one-third of the State’s present 
‘rapacity. That hydroelectric power produced on the St. Lawrence 
or at Niagara would cost one-quarter what steam-produced power in 
New York costs today. 


NEW YORK AND ONTARIO PROPOSED TO BUILD POWER PROJECT 





3. After repeated failures of the seaway-power project to gain con 
gressional approval, New York State and hs Province of Ontario in 
1948 moved before their respective governments to build the power 
project without the seaway. This could have been done with no injury 
whatever to the development of the seaway at a later date. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION REFUSAL OF NEW YORK’S APPLICATION 


New York’s application was denied by the Federal Power Commis 
sion in December 1950 and the matter was referred to the Congress 
with the Commission recommendation that the entire seaway-power 
project should be federalized. The power authority immediately con 
tested this action in the circuit court of appeals as arbitrary and not 
in accordance with the evidence. We have asked the court to return 
our power project application to the Federal Power Commission. But 
in 1951, when the Federal Administration’s efforts were made to start 
the dual-purpose project through the House, we delayed the argument 
of our case. We are delaying arguing our case again to permit the 
present administration effort every opportunity to gain the resolu- 
tion before your committee. 


NEED FOR CLARIFICATION OF SECTION 5 





New York State’s most immediate interest in this matter is in sec 
tion 5. This section proposes that the power project, after being built 
by the Federal Government, would be turned over to New York pur- 
suant to an “arrangement” to be negotiated with the President. Much 
clarification is required in the nature of this “arrangement” and we 
must look to Congress to provide it. There are absolutely no bench 
marks set out in this bill to guide the arrangers. This section is pred- 
icated upon the Federal-State accord between the Army Corps of 
Engineers and the power authority dating back to February 7, 1933. 
It embodies a principle supported by both our major political parties 
and every governor of our State for many years. 

Until last year, we of New York accepted the accord in good faith. 
In good faith we still are it. But we have become convinced, dur- 
ing the last 2 years, that the negotiations of the “arrangement” will be 
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used by the Department of the Interior as a means of defeating the 
legislation’s intended purpose. Not only in the Northeast, but in the 
Northwest, the Southwest, and the Southeast, the Interior has been 
out to build its empire—in power, in oil, in other resources it hopes to 
dominate. We have full faith in the sponosrs of this legislation but 
we do suspect the Department of the Interior. 

Under the Federal-State accord the power authority has worked 
closely with the Federal Power Commission and the Army engineers 
in the planning of the St. Lawrence project. While we have had very 
close contact with these two Federal agencies, we have had no direct 
contact relative to the St. Lawrence project with the Department of 
the Interior. If the negotiations of the arrangement are to be con- 
ducted with the Federal Power Commission and/or the Army engi- 
neers, we would know fairly well the direction in which we could 
move. If the negotiations are to be with the Interior Department, we 
have no direct experience on which to draw. We have reason to 
believe that the Interior Department would get into the negotiation 
of the Federal-State arrangement with both feet. 


REASON FOR APPREHENSION REGARDING INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Possibly some may wonder why I bring the Department of the In 
terior into this. It is not mentioned in the bill. But we believe it is 
in there, just the same, in a very important way. The power au- 
thority’s apprehension concerning the Interior Department’s at- 
tempted raid on St. Lawrence and Niagara power has been questioned 
or made light of. I wish to document for you some of the reasoiis 
- our apprehension, 

In 1945, the advocates of Federal power monopoly tried to have 
New York thrown out of the St. Lawrence legislation by deleting sec 
tion 5 from the St. Lawrence bill. It was at that time the President 
sent his message to Congress saying that all responsible proponents 
of the St. Lawrence legislation over many years construed that the 
State of New York should receive and manage the power project and 
he so recommended to Congress. 

2. In June 1950 the power authority signed with the General Serv 
ices Administration a purchase agreement on the surplus power line 
from Massena to Taylorville. That is a line 79 miles long running 
es the site of the St. Lawrence project down into the heart of New 

York State. Today it carries electricity back from steam plants to 
run the aluminum plant at Massena. It is carrying coals to New- 
castle. Every effort was made in 1950 to block the closing of that 
sale, 

In December 1950 the President’s Water Resources Policy Com 
mission made its report, recommending Federal priority on all pub lic 
hydro-power projects and suggesting a Federal wholesale power trans- 
mission system for Niagara, St. Lawrenc ‘re, and New England river 
peas ts. 

. This hearing is not on the Niagara project, but the position of 
the Interior Department relative to that project is relevant to this 
present hearing. The Interior Department plan is set forth in some 
detail in the Lehman-Roosevelt Niagara redevelopment bill. The au- 
thority plan is expressed in full detail in the Ives-Cole Niagara bill. 
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Yesterday Mr. Chapman testified here that— 


no department or agency of the Federal Government has sought to obtain contro! 
of the marketing of St. Lawrence power or of the transmission lines necessary 
to deliver such a large block of energy to load centers. 

Such a move may not be in the record yet as expressly from Interior, 
but it is for the Niagara River and there is substantial evidence that 
the Interior Department wants St. Lawrence in its book. 


CLEAVAGE BETWEEN POWER AUTHORITY AND INTERIOR 


As far as the power authority is concerned, we have frankly stated 
that there is a sharp cleavage between us and the Department of 
Interior on two scores: (1) It is the Interior plan that public trans- 
mission of this hydro power shall be required, and (2) that preferenc: 
of power sales be given to municipal and cooperative systems. 

While recent years have not produced a license or congressional 
go-ahead for the St. Lawrence power project. we have at least brought 
our opposition out in the open. By persistent questioning and attack 
we have unmasked the Federal Department of Interior’s scheme for 
Federal operation of both the St. Lawrence and Niagara projects, 
coupled with a Federal wholesale transmission network in the North- 
east. 

The Power Authority would have no justification to oppose the 
Interior Department plan if the issue were simply one of competition 
between the two agencies for the job. The conflict is far from that. 
Basically, the Interior Department plan means that States are to be 
superseded in governmental tasks that they are administratively and 
financially able to carry, either individually or by interstate compact. 
It is part and parcel of a trend toward unnecessary centralization of 
government. 

More particularly, the Interior Department plan does not fit the cir- 
cumstances of the Northeast. Public transmission and preferential 
sale to municipal and cooperative customers, as insisted upon by the 
Interior Department, would slow down, if not virtually block, an 
integrated Northeast power pool. 





























POWER AUTHORITY 


















OPPOSES PREFERENTIAL SALES 












Preferential sale of cheap hydro power would tend to create an iron 
ring of municipally owned electric systems around the projects, greatly 
restricting the area of public benefit. The Power Authority does not 
want preferential sales to block the economic advantages of a broadly 
integrated power pool. 


INTEGRATED POWER POOL 


In the same manner an insistence upon public transmission of power 
will make difficult the attainment of a strongly integrated power pool. 
The Interior Department plan smacks of wasteful competition, while 
the New York plan seeks to establish economic cooperation among 
all facilities in the field. 

We look for more than just cheap power at the Niagara and St. Law 
rence sites. We want that cheap power to encourage strong inter- 
connections of the present transmission and distributing systems in the 
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Northeast. We want to enhance the cheapness of water power by the 
economies of pooled reserves, power exchanges, use of cheapest power 
at any given time, and the differential of sunrise and sunset between 
Boston, Albany, Buffalo, and Cleveland. The New York plan does 
this and the Interior Department does not. 


OWNERSHIP OF ST. LAWRENCE AND NIAGARA POWER SITES 


With the statutory tools of our act, the authority is fully equipped to 
pve the objective of cheap power for residential and rural consumers 
by feeding the hydro energy into existing transmission and distribu 
tion systems. It is the position of our authority that both the St. 
Lawrence and the Niagaa power sites in New York should be publicly 
developed and operated, and that transmission and distribution of the 
energy should be handled privately under authority contract and au 
thority price control. 

This is not bus-bar sale. We are not going to kiss the kilowatt 
hours good-bye at the river bank. Our law requires that we follow 
the hydro kilowatt-hour or its equivalent right to the ultimate con 
sumer. 

The Interior Department plan violates the basic safeguards of t 
New York plan for all of the rural and domestic consumers within 
integrated tr ansmission distance of the power projects. The New 
York plan guarantees public ownership, control, and operation of 
the power projects, and the transmission and distribution of power 
by existing systems under contractual control of delivered prices to 
rural and domestic consumers at the lowest possible price. The plan 
insures equitable sharing of power among all consumers, whether 
they are served privately, publicly, or cooperatively. 

The New York plan assures Power Authority construction of needed 
transmission lines if existing systems will not or cannot provide them. 

The New York plan provides for interestate allocation of power, 
pursuant to interstate compact; or, should that fail, pursuant to the 
establishment of such allocation by the Federal Power Commission. 
The New York plan provides a cheapness of rate produced both by 
low-cost waterpower and the economies of stronger intersystem trans 
mission ties. 

Insistence of the Interior Department upon public transmission 
lines and preferential sale to public agencies would make this plan im 
possible and cost the consumers in the Northeast millions of dollars of 
savings. The Interior Department plan sharply restricts the area of 
benefit and eliminates the savings of a strongly integrated power 
pool, We would never have a Northeastern power pool under the 
Interior plan. 


NEW YORK WILLINGNESS TO FINANCE ST. LAWRENCE AND NIAGARA PROJECTS 


New York is ready to advance and pay for both the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara projects the moment we are permitted to do so by the 
Federal Government. We consider our proposal to be rea isonable 
from the standpoint of safeguarding the interests in keke! icty of the 
Northeastern States and their consumers. We have pledged our full 
cooperation to Federal agencies and ask in exchange only their recog 
nition of the States’ responsibilities. 
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This bill may permit the Interior Department, with all its system of 
priorities and preferences, to invade the power field in the Northeast 
without the express will of Congress. 

In the absence of specific provisions in this bill and failure to 
negotiate an “arrangement” in the future, this power would be handled 
by the Interior Department. This would be as great a violation of 
New York’s rights as is implicit in the Lehman-Roosevelt bill for 
Niagara Falls. 

I appreciate the opportunity for spending these 15 minutes with you. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it you are hostile to or oppose the 
Interior Department plan vigorously. 

Mr. Burton. We do oppose it vigorously. 

The Cuatrman. You heard Mr. Chapman, who is representing the 
Interior. He testified for your bill, for this bill here. 


POWER AUTHORITY'S WISH TO HAVE SECTION 5 MODIFIED 


Mr. Burton. If the Department of Interior gets into section 5 of 
this bill, Senator Connally, it will not be our bill. 

The Cuatrman. Are you for the bill or not? 

Mr. Burron. We are for the bill if section 5 can be clarified to be 
definitive at the outset to say that New York State shall have the 
power project. We are quite willing to pay for it at the outset, also. 

The Cuarrman. You want Congress to say that New York State 
shall have the power project ? 

Mr. Burton. I think New York State and the Northeast; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is your attitude that of wanting the law to demand 
and secure to New York the power project ? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir; under a Federal Power Commission license. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Any other questions? 

Senator Green. May I ask a question ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Senator GreEN. I do not understand your position exactly. I un 
derstood you were appearing here in favor of Senate Joint Resolution 
27, including paragraph 5. 

Mr. Burron. We do, Senator Green. 
tee—— 

Senator Green. I understood you just now to say to the chairman 
that you only did so if certain conditions were attached to it. 

Mr. Burron. We ask that section 5 be clarified to say expressly in 
it today what is meant for 20 years. We have reason to suspect, sir. 
that if are thrown into a negotiation with the Federal Government to 
meet conditions unexpressed in the bill, we know not what we may be 
asked to do. We might be asked to do things that the State of New 
York could not comply with in any respect. Then automatically the 
entire project would remain in the hands of the Department of the 
Interior. If the Department of the Interior has anything to do with 
the negotiations, I think they will ask onerous requirements of New 
York State and the Northeast. 

Senator Green. Will you kindly give me the wording which you 
would suggest instead of the present wording of section 5 in protecting 
other States than New York? 
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Mr. Burton. Including that protection, sir? You mean the wording 
of section 5 as we would like to see it include protection for other 


States ? 


Senator GreEN. I do not understand your objection to section 5. 
Do you object to anything in it? Do you simply want to add some- 
thing to it? Is that right? 


WISH FOR CLARIFICATION OF “ARRANGEMENT” CLAUSE 


Mr. Burton. Sir, it says an arrangement shall be negotiated be- 
tween the President and the Gover nment or the agency of New York 
State. 

The President is hereby 


Senator GREEN. | understood you to be attacking the Interior De- 
partment, and not the President of the United States. 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. But the Interior Department is one of the 
President’s agents, and we have no assurance that the philosophy 
expressed by the Interior Department would not be expressed in the 
negotiations conducted with New York State. 

Senator GreEEN. Then you are objecting to giving this power to the 
President of the United States? 

Mr. Burton. I would much prefer to have it expressly stated that 
New York State shall receive the power project and all of the con- 
ditions of protection for other States. I could fully recognize that 
they shall accept the power project under a license from the Federal 
Power Commission so that we know what our bench marks are and 
that those bench marks come from the Federal Power Act and are 
not some philosophies of the Department of the Interior. 

Senator Green. You do not favor leaving this to the President. 
You want to attach conditions under which the President can exercise 
the power. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Burton. We would like that; yes. 

Senator Green. What? 

Mr. Burron. We would like that, Senator; yes. 

Senator Green. Suppose you do not get that ? Suppose the Presi- 
dent expresses a desire to have the power without the conditions that 
you wish to attach to it? 


POWER AUTHORITY AND THE BILL 


Mr. Burton. We are before Congress and we will abide by what 
Congress does. 

Senator GreeN. You would rather have the bill with your pro- 
visions in it, but you would be for the bill even as it stands at present? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir; and then we will continue our argument with 
the President. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Well, one of your conditions in supporting this 
bill is that the law shall say that New York State shall get the power? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Green. That is inconsistent with what you just told me. 

Mr. Burton. I do not think so, sir. 

Senator Green. Certainly it is. 
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Mr. Burron. I would say that is our first preference. 

Senator Green. If the record were read back you would see it 
plainly. 

I said you prefer to see this section 5 changed so that that limita- 
tion would be put on the power of the President, but if it were not 
changed you would still be for the bill as it is. That is what you 
told me. : 

Mr. Burron. Reluctantly; yes. 

The Cratrman. Whether it is reluctant or not, you said it; did 
you not ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, I did: just now. 

The Cuatrman. All right. What do you want to put “reluctant” 
in for? 

Mr. Burron. Because New York is in great need of power, sir. 

The CHatrman. I know. We all are. Some of us need a lot of 
intellectual power. 

Your time hasexpired. You are excused. 

You are earning a good deal of that salary you are getting from 
the Power Commission, representing them and New York State. 

Mr. Burton. May I tell the Governor that, sir? 

The Cuarrman. You need not tell the Governor anything. I will 
talk to him if I have to see him and give him my views. I do not 

care for the inconsistencies you have shown in your statement. I 
would not trust you to deliver any message to the Governor. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much. 

The CuairMan. Will you take charge, Senator. I want to leave. 

Senator Green. You represent the northern New York State 
delegation ? 

Mr. Ormiston. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Green. As I understand it you have three mayors here. 

Mr. Ormiston. We have two mayors. 

Senator Green. Can you combine their testimony so that you can 
take 10 minutes altogether? In other words, 3 minutes apiece ? 

Mr. Ormiston. I think so. 

Senator Green. Three minutes apiece. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE ORMISTON, MEMBER OF THE CITY 
COUNCIL OF WATERTOWN, N. Y., AND SECRETARY OF THE 
NORTHERN CONFERENCE OF MUNICIPALITIES 





Mr. Ormiston. My name is Lawrence Ormiston. I am a member of 
the City Council of Watertown, N. Y. I am the secretary of the 
Northern Conference of Municipalities. I have a short statement on 
behalf of our city and on behalf of our Northern Conference of 
Municipalities. 

We people in the north country feel that the time has come when 
this Congress must act. For over 50 years, the St. Lawrence seaway 
project has been considered and reconsidered. Nothing has been 
accomplished. When I left Washington in 1932, the first contact that 
T had with the seaway was in the summer of 1932 when a committee 
of this body headed by Senator Bone and Senator Norris toured our 
northern area as members of a committee of the Senate and inspected 
the seaway site. Since that time there has been committee inspection 
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after committee inspection; engineering report after engineering re- 
port, but still nothing has been done. 


INEVITABILITY OF SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION 


What I want to say on behalf of the nearly half million people in 
our northern area is that the seaway in all of its aspects is going to be 
built either by Canada alone or by Canada and the United States join- 
ing together for the best interests of both of our countries. 

We in the north country are convinced that Canada is not bluffing. 
Too many responsible public officials of the Dominion have publicly 
declared that Canada will go it alone if needs be. We feel m it this 
Congress should not deal itself out of this important projec 

You gentlemen all know that the seaway can be built n ‘Canada 
and that when it is built, we will be sitting oe the side of the blue 
St. Lawrence watching the conmerce of the world move east and west 
in Canadian waters. Our shippers of the Midwest will use the seaway 
whether we have an interest in it or not. The importers of the. West 
will use it, so why shouldn't be have a voice in the project and in the 
operation of the project? We have a saying that it is time to either 
fish or cut bait. Wethink that it is time to fish on this seaway proposi- 
tion, and not be sitting idly by. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK BENEFTI 


Frankly, gentlemen, as far as commerce and industry is concerned, 
we in the north country will reap as much benefit if Canada builds 
the seaway as we would if it were jointly constructed. We are pri- 


marily interested in getting the seaw: LV and today we feel that it is 
fin: ally coming to pass one Way or the other. We do want our country 
to be a party to it. We do net want our country to rupture our genera- 
tions of friendship with our friends to the north. We can’t expect 
Canada to phatnmetsdl support our hemispheric naltdurity. to 
bend every effort to support our way of life; to work with us, when 
we refuse to cooperate in the buil ling of an economic life line so im- 
portant to both of us. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has considered projects in all of 
this ever-contracting world. It has authorized our country to com- 
mit itself from the east to the west and almost from one pole to the 
other; but it hesitates to commit itself for a project just a little over 
3 hours from this very committee room. 

What will happen when Canada builds the seaway? One thing 
secertain. The hundreds of man-hours that. must be utilized in con- 
struction will not be man-hours of our laboring men. ‘They'll be 
Canadian. The materials and the many man-hours going to make up 

uch materials will be Canadian. The engineering will be Canadian. 
lhe operations will be Canadian. But behind it all, the financing will 

e American dollars. Canadian securities will be sold in our financial 
exchange. American dollars will be invested by our people. Our 
shippers in the Midwest won't boycott this Canadian seaway because 
tis Canadian. They'll use it as much as they would if it were joint. 
lhe development of the seaw: iy is inevitable. Our Canadian friends 

ire going ahead with the job. It would seem to us in the north country 
that the old political adage, “If you can’t beat it, then join it” applies 
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at this time to the seaway project. We must be practical. We must 
face it. We must bow to the inevitable and after bowing, relax and 
enjoy what is being done. Let’s work with our good neighbors. Let’s 
share with them the results and benefits of this new economic life line. 
Let’s open our midcountry to the seaway. Let’s stop all this talking 
and get to work. 


STATEMENT OF STOWELL P. FOURNIA, MAYOR OF MASSENA, N. Y., 


AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NORTHERN CONFERENCE OF MUNICI- 
PALITIES 


Mr. Fournta. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, my name is Stowell P. Fournia of Massena, 
N.Y. Iam the mayor of Massena and the chairman of the Northern 
Conference of Municipalities. The Northern Conference of Munici 
palities is a group of chief executives from cities, towns, and villages 
in northern New York. It is organized to actively promote the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The 
views I present today are as mayor and chairman of the Northern 
Conference of ‘Municipalities. 

I do not pretend to be a technical expert on the engineering aspects 
of the project, but the views that I present clearly represent the think 
ing of the majority of our people in northern New York. 

We sincerely believe that the economic development of Northeastern 
United States will be greatly assisted by the harnessing of the 12 
billion kilowatt-hours of hydropower per year that now is going to 
waste in the St. Lawrence. Electric power has been the chief factor 
in the economy in Massena. Over 50 years ago a power canal was 
developed in Massena and this power has been used to develop one of 
the first and largest aluminum plants in the United States. As a 
result of this early hydrodevelopment and the subsequent employment 
opportunities in Massena today about 3,000 employees commute to 
work in Massena. They come from a radius of 50 miles. We have 
seen the tremendous results that hydropower has meant in the past— 
we are sure that with the tremendous potential of the St. Lawrence 
developed, our country’s economy will be strengthened for peace, or 
for defense needs. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 


During World War II an electric transmission line was built to 
bring commercial electric power from down-state to Massena to pro- 
duce aluminum. Today that line, known as the Taylorville-Massena 
line is owned by the State of New York and is being used again to 
transmit electric power to Massena. Truly this is a case of carrying 
coals to New Castle—for at Massena whe have the site of the great 
St. Lawrence power development. 





NEED OF DEEPER CHANNEL FOR SHIPPING 

I have spoken of the power aspect first because it is the most. im- 
mediate of our thoughts when we think of the St. Lawrence. How- 
evet, each year we see a tremendous volume of shipping using the 
existing navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence. Our neighbors in 
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Canada have developed and operate a 14-foot navigation channel. 
This waterway has been a great factor in the development of Canada. 
Because of the 14-foot channel the volume of shipping is limited to 
specially designed ships. We wonder if those who oppose the develop- 
ment of the navigation aspects of the St. Lawrence have seen that on 
a limited seale it has proven to be practical for many years. We read 
of those who say “it won’t work” but our eyes tell us every year it can 
and does work. Certainly the present navigation on the St. Lawrence 
is enough of a “pilot” test of the feasibility of the use of this great 
river. 

When the channel is deepened, and I say when because we are con- 
fident that soon deep-water navigation will be possible, it will mean 
that the greatest inland waterway in the world will be eae .d to ocean 
traffic. You notice I have said “when it is deepened” for we are con- 
vinced that Canada is serious about “going it alone” if the United 
States Congress fails to act. President Truman has stated that he 
want Congress to act favorably on this project but if congressional 
action is not forthcoming he will not object to the Canadian develop- 
ment. 


JOINT PROJECT 


We feel strongly that the St. Lawrence should be developed jointly 
with Canada. In the area where the power will be developed it is as 
much an American as Canadian river. Our country has an equal 
stake in the obligation as well as the opportunities that the St. Law- 
rence offers. 

We have watched with great interest the development of the Labra- 


dor iron-ore resources. ‘These fields which are very much needed by 
our steel industry provide another convincing argument for the 
prompt development of the St. Lawrence. 

We, in northern New York, believe that favorable action by the 
United States Congress on the St. Lawrence project will greatly 
strengthen the industrial might of our country. America and Can- 
ada will be better able to meet the challe mnges of the future, whether 
it be peace, or God forbid, war or a continuation of the cold war. 
We believe that the waters of the St. Lawrence can no longer be per- 
mitted to flow unharnessed to the sea. 

Mr. Ormisron. May I present Mr. Robert McDonald, mayor of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. McDONALD, MAYOR OF 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
permit me to identify myself as Robert P. McDonald, mayor of the 
city of Ogdensburg, N. Y. I am appearing before your committee 
on behalf of the chamber of commerce and citizens of Ogdensburg, 
: mS ., in support of legislation to authorize the construction of the 

. Lawrence seaway and power project jointly with Canada. I am 
not interested in bureaucratic opinion on this bill. We want the 
legislation passed. 
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Those of us who live on the Canadian border are amazed at the 
tremendous economic ae that has taken place in Canada 
especially in the last 10 yea We understand that opponents of this 
project have circulated snepuitaitae to the effect that Canada is “bluff- 
ing” and she couldn’t undertake this project because she does not 
have the money. 





CANADA WILE GO IT ALONE IF NECESSARY 
It is a matter of record that the Canadian Parliament last Decem 
ber passed legislation authorizing the construction of this project 
entirely within Canadian boundaries if our Congress does not see 
fit to approve legislation for the joint development at this session. 
This was no hasty move embarked upon at the spur of the moment 
but rather after 10 years of patient waiting for us to go along with 
them and to implement the 1941 agreement between the two countries 
which provided for the joint development. The Dominion of Canada 
has made an independent survey and study of this project which 
confirms the estimate that the St. Lawrence seaway and power devel- 
opment can be constructed as a self-liquidating project which will 
produce revenues from the sale of electric power and navigation tolls 
in an amount sufficient to operate:it, maintain it, pay the interest, and 
amortize the investment. Accordingly, they have organized a Crown 
corporation to construct this project and are now in the midst of 
preparations to initiate the work. This action does not appear to 
be “bluffing” on the part of our great neighbor to the north. 


CANADA’S SOUND ECONOMY 





Now as to whether or not they have the money, let me recite just 

few brief facts. Canada was the first of the wartime currency- 
controlled countries to free herself of those restrictions. As of now, 
her currency is so well regarded in the world money markets that it 
is selling at a slight premium over our own United States dollar. 
Canada has a balanced budget and as of now she has a budgetary 
surplus of some 700 millions of dollars. Her reserve of United States 
dollars amounts to over a billion seven hundred million dollars, and 
American capital is now seeking investment there, primarily in her 
rich natural resources, at an unprecedented rate. The American in 
vestor’s stake in Canada today is over 7 billion dollars. Her national 
credit is almost on a par with our own. T have here with me a copy 
of the February 4 issue of Time Magazine. On pages 26 to 30 there 
is an excellent article entitled “C anada—The Indispensable Ally.” 
I ask your permission to incorporate it as a part of my statement in 
the record of this committee. 

Senator Green. It may be so incorporated. 
(The docume nt above referred to follows:) 


{From Time, February 4, 1952] 


CANADA—THE INDISPENSABLE ALLY 





Upon the whole surface of the globe, there is no more spacious and 
splendid domain than Canada open to the activity and genius of 
free men. 


Winston Churchill, Ottawa, January 14, 1952 
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In Wall Street last week, barely 5 weeks after it had been freed from controls 
to establish its own value, the Canadian dollar hit par with the United States 
dollar. Across the world, in the free markets of Paris, Milan, Tangier, and 
Beirut Canadian dollars were suddenly in such brisk demand that money 
changers priced them at 101 United States cents. In the confused hippodrome 
of international finance, the wide, mossgreen Bank of Canada banknote was 
running neck and neck with the United States dollar as the world’s most de- 
sirable currency. 

The robustious Canadian dollar was a symbol of Canada’s growing strength 
ind the diploma for her industrial coming of age. In 12 years, Canada has 
undergone the most impressive industrial development of any nation in the 
world, a surge of industry and prosperity that Wall Street’s conservative invest- 
ment firm of Lehman Bros. calls “the biggest business story of this decade.” 
Since 1989, Canada has 

Quadrupled her national production, climbing from a lowly par with Norway 
and Sweden to a point where she nearly triples the output of these Scandinavian 
countries and rivals that of France. 

Made a 50-percent advance in the Canadian standard of living, raising her 
average income for a family of four to $4,000 a year—$622 above the correspond- 
ing United States average. 

Kept her finances in splendid solvency (for the first 9 months of 1951, she had 
a $721.6 million Government surplus). 

Though still dwarfed by the productivity of the United States, Canada’s grow- 
ing industrial muscle has expanded her world influence to an extent never before 
achieved by a country of 14 million inhabitants. The swelling flood of food- 
stuffs, metals, oil, newsprint, and goods flowing from her fields, forests, mines, 
ind factories has given Canada a position of importance in the free world’s coun- 
cils subordinate only to the United States and Britain, Canada now supplies— 

More than 90 percent of the free world’s nickel, and an important share of the 
zinc, copper, aluminum, and other strategic metals for the west’s defense. 

Half the world’s‘newsprint; three out of five of the world’s newspaper pages 
are printed on Canadian paper. 

A growing share of North America’s oil and natural gas from the new-found 
Alberta fields, the “Texas of the North.” 

A substantial (but highly secret) supply of uranium for United States atomic 
bombs. 

The world’s second biggest export wheat crop, a source of food for 71 nations. 

Canada’s vast area (next in size to the Soviet Union and China) throbs with 
industrial action. In bleak Ungava, where only the rashest prospector ever ven- 
tured a decade ago, a new railway is thrusting through the wilderness to tap an 
iron-ore lode larger than the State of Connecticut, and perhaps as rich as the 
famed Mesabi Range in northern Minnesota. Above an Indian village named 
Kitimat, in the stony heights of British Columbia, engineers are damming half a 
dozen mountain lakes, creating a waterfall 15 times as high as Niagara, to power 
the world’s biggest aluminum plant. In northwestern Ontario, engineers are 
draining a 150-foot-deep lake; when it is dry, they will dredge away 70 million 
tons of elay and gravel from the bottom to get at an iron-ore deposit that lies 
underneath. 

Even in the dead of winter, when temperatures drop 50° below zero, the 
search for oil continues on the Canadian prairies. Winter has actually speeded 
development in northern Manitoba; a whole town is being moved overland by 
tractors and sleighs to the isolated site of a new nickel mine. Another town, 
Uranium City, is springing up in the far north of Saskatchewan near the shaft 
f anew uranium mine that will be the biggest in North America, and may be 
the richest in the world when it goes into production late this year. Meanwhile, 
Vanada’s big cities—Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Hamilton, and Winnipeg— 
ire growing upward with modern skyscrapers, and outward with bright-roofed 
hew industrial suburbs. 

Not the biggest, but perhaps the most significant of all Canadian enterprises 
low afoot is the St. Lawrence seaway, a canal system linking the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes to enable all but the biggest deep-sea vessels to sail 
ipstream into North America’s industrial heartland. This project has been 
pressed and attacked on both sides of the border for more than 50 years. Can- 
ida has been anxious to build it: all United States Presidents from Coolidge to 

uve vavocated it. (See National Affairs.) But the United States Con- 
fress, hobbled by minority interests (railroads and east-coast shippers), has 
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Howe is a restless man of great administrative ability who wants to get things 
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Canada, feeling her newly won strength, has now 


Henry Ford II, president of the Ford Motor 
Co., hailed the Canadian seaway plan last week as “an example of initiative and 
action—the spirit of contemporary Canada.” 
This spirit of growing confidence, both at home and abroad, has helped attract 
an ample supply of fresh capital to Keep the boom going. 
who were once somewhat timid about their own prospects, last year plowed back 
a record 22 pereent of their national income into new development. 
States, British, and Swiss capital is rushing into the bullish Canadian market 
American investors have put more than $7 billion into Canada, the heaviest 
And the flow is increasing steadily, 
as Canada shows that she has both the wealth and the men to work it. 
Vinister for everything.—Among these men, the one who contributed most 
to Canada’s recent progress is United States born Clarence Decatur Howe, 66 
Officially, Howe is Canada’s Minister of Trade and Commerce and Minister of 
Canadians, with good reason, call him “Minister for Every 


and all these accomplishments 
occasionally betray 
worth. Once, when one of his Government projects was under discussion 
Parliament, he snapped: “That’s not a public enterprise, that’s my enterprise.” 
word, he has sometimes enraged or alarmed his 
opponents into calling him “Fascist” and “Dictator.” 

He has also been called (by Socialists) “the greatest Socialist in Canada.’ 
Although he has made public ownership pay, Howe is no Socialist, but a member 
The party has been in uninterrupted power for 16 
years, and its ideology, except in fiscal policy, is roughly akin to that of the 
Says Howe: “I’m all for private enterprise, 
private enterprise 
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In 1913. the Canadian Board of Grain Commissioners offered him the job of 
chief engineer. Howe declined: “No, thanks, I’ve never seen a grain elevator.” 
But when the offer was renewed, Howe took out his Canadian citizenship 
papers ‘and left Nova Scotia for the west. 

Wooden storage buildings were just being replaced by modern concrete terminal 
elevators when House first went to western Canada. “I knew nothing about 
elevators,” says Howe, “so there was nothing to hamper me.” He worked out 
new Ways of speeding up construction and designed cost-cutting improvements. 
To replace the slow process of unloading grain with hand shovels, he developed 
the Howe car dumper, a machine which can lift a boxcar full of grain off the 
railway track, tip it over and empty it in S minutes. It is still in use at most 
Canadian terminals. 

Howe's fame as an elevator engineer spread through the grain country, and 
he decided to cash in on the demand for his services. In 1916, he set up his own 
engineering firm in Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada’s main Great Lakes grain 
terminal. Later in the same year, he married Alice Martha Worcester, a friend 
of his M. I. T. days and the daughter of J. R. Worcester, designer of the Boston 
subway. 

Quick rejection.—Both marriage and business prospered. The Howe's had 
five children—three daughters and two sons—in 6 years. C. D. Howe Co., Ltd., 
drafted plans for SS percent of the grain elevators built in western Canada, 
designed bridges, docks, factories, flour mills, and industrial buildings in all of 
Canada’s Provinces and in the United States. Howe’s work took him as far 
afield as Argentina, where he desgined several of the great grain terminals that 
still tower over Buenos Aires’ waterfront. ‘“‘When I build them,” says Engineer 
Howe, “they stay built.” In an era of relatively light taxes, his firm grossed 
$10 million a year; overhead in the modest Port Arthur headquarters was low 
His engineering career gave him something more valuable than money He 
gathered a knowledge of Canadian economics that few native-born citizens could 
match. He became “a walking Who’s Who, encyclopedia and atlas of Canada’s 
businessmen, production problems, and geographic situations.” 

One man who cast an appreciative eye at this knowledgeable engineer was 
Canada’s veteran Liberal Prime Minister Mackenzie King. In 1935, King called 
Howe in for a chat and asked him to stand as a Liberal candidate in the upcoming 
federal election. Howe, wary of politics, politely refused, but canny old Bachelor 
King had an ace up his sleeve. He phoned Mrs. Howe, and shrewdly suggested 
thatasan M. P., her husband would have much more time at home than as a busy 
engineer. Says Howe: “So I ran, was elected, and I’ve hardly been home since.’’ 
Once, returning home after a long day on Parliament Hill, he was met at the 
door by his entire family. “Children,” said Alice Howe, “this is your father 
I'm sure you've often heard me speak of him.” 

The first professional engineer ever named to the Canadian Cabinet, Howe 
got two portfolios—Minister of Railways and Canals, and Minister of Marine 
For efficiency, he combined them into a single Ministry of Transport Next he 
tried to interest private capital in an all-Canadian airline. When no one would 
take a chance, he put the Government into the aviation business by founding 
Trans-Canada Airlines. T. C. A. started with a 122-mile route and 23 United 
States trained pilots. Now it is one of the top 10 international airlines, with an 
unexcelled safety record; it is also one of the most succesful Government-owned 
airlines in the world ($4,000,000 net in 1951). 

When World War II began, Prime Minister King gave Howe full authority to 
expand Canada’s adolescent industry for war production. There was ample 
room for growth; the country was then producing 252 planes a vear and a few 

ousand rifles, Only 4,000 men worked in all Canada’s shipyards 

First nibble-—Howe’s first move was a ruthless raid on private industry for 
administrative talent: he brought droves of dollar-a-vear men bustling into Ot 
tawa. Many of them left just as quickly, after being judged unfit. Howe, un 
hampered by politics, was determined to have a good team. 

Howe's first nibble at a foreign war order was a long British query on whether 
Canada could turn out some 40 items of military equipment never before produced 
inthe Dominion, Howe and his staff sweated through a week end figuring out 
answers, planning factories, estimating costs. They cabled a detailed answe1 
on Monday morning. A few days later, with no reply from Britain, Howe's im 
patience asserted itself. He issued orders on his own authority to produce the 


* When he applied for a passport in 1940, several newspapers published the erroneo 
report that Howe was only then applying for citizenship, and had be Se7 i 
nadian Cabinet for 3 years while stiil a citizen of the United States 
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war tools. “If we lose the war it won't matter that we acted without authority 
he said. “If we win, it will all work out.” 

Thanks to Howe's impetuosity, goods and weapons were rolling off the assembly 
lines just when Britain suddenly found that she needed them desperately. Said 
Lord Beaverbrook, then Britain’s Minister for Aircraft Production: “Britain 
owes Howe a debt for splendid assistance.” 

Hight hours at sea.—Howe's impatience led him into a dangerous spot in late 
1940. When war orders were delayed by the reluctance of British firms to release 
patent rights, Howe sailed for Britain on the liner Western Prince to break the 
bottleneck. In the North Sea the ship was torpedoed and sunk by a German 
submarine. One of Howe's chief aides, Gordon Scott, was killed at his side 
Howe and other survivors drifted for 8 hours in a lifeboat before being rescued 
At the dockside in Britain, a newsman asked Howe whether his whole life had 
flashed before him as he faced death. “Hell no,” barked Howe. “I was tov 
damned busy bailing the boat.” Howe landed, apparently unshaken by his experi 
ence, went straight after what he had come for and got the orders he wanted 

During the next 4 years, Howe geared up the high-speed expansion that is stil! 
going on in Canadian industry. New factories were built to turn out more 
than $10 billion worth of guns, planes, ships, and shells. Canadian aircraft 
output rose to 4,000 a year. The shipyards took on 122,000 men and built more 
than 8,000 ships. 

Uranium for bombs.—From the outset, Canada was a close partner with the 
United States in the atomic-bomb program. Howe took over the sub-Arctic 
Eldorado mine and stepped-up its output to provide uranium for the first bombs. 
His production skill and quick thinking won him high regard in Washington, 
even though he was a notably tough bargainer for Canada. “What a quarterback 
C. D. Howe would have made,” said F. D. R. “If one play fails, he always has 
another one up his sleeve.” 

Howe's gift for improvisation was taxed to the limit when the war ended 
Canada had gone into the struggle a raw-material-producing nation, and had 
emerged from it with a fully manned industrial machine dominating the country’s 
economy. Since the machine was largely Government-owned, the Government 
had to decide whether to shut it down, leaving hundreds of thousands jobless, or 
try to keep it running for peacetime purposes. Prophets of doom were sure 
that the factories would be deserted, that a heartbreaking depression would 
sweep the country. Taking over as Minister of Reconstruction, Howe thought 
otherwise. Said he, “If there is any country in the world where unrestrained 
optimism is justified, that country is Canada.” 

Propellers into boats.—One by one, Howe carefully sold off the Government 
owned plants to private industries that could run them. A Winnipeg factory that 
had been turning out airplane propellers switched to making trappers’ boats. 
Aircraft plants began producing Canadian-designed planes: Beavers, the Arvo 
Jetliner, and an all-weather jet fighter, the CF-100. In Quebec City, 140 acres of 
factories were converted to a privately owned industrial center. By 1948, prac- 
tically all the Government plants, except some unconvertible explosive factories 
and the $75 million Polymer synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia, Ontario, had been 
sold. The explosives plants are useful now in the rearmament program; the 
Polymer plant has been earning a steady profit for the Government since 1944. 

Through the postwar boom years, as the war plants were converted, Howe 
had to develop new secondary industries around them, and keep them in such 
balance that the economy would not be upset by overproduction in one field, 
shortages in another. In Canada’s free economy, Howe had no direct power to 
stop any citizen from launching any legitimate business. But he had the power 
to grant or withhold priorities, tax write-offs and Government loans. 

Using these powers, Howe handed out more than $100 million in Government 
aid for business expansion, and transformed Canadian industry from an awkward 
war-born phenomenon into a peacetime economy as well-balanced as any in the 
world. Howe also had a strong hand in forming Canada’s postwar fiscal policy, 
conservative to the core. Ignoring the example of the United States, Canada 
refused to impose direct controls on prices and wages, putting its faith instead 
in strong credit controls and increased production. The policy worked. At the 
start of the Korean war, Canada’s cost of living rose faster than the United 
States ; now it is on the decline, while the United States is still rising. 

Smooth team.—Howe is trusted with his enormous powers partly because of his 
use of them in the past, partly because of his freedom from political ambition—a 
characteristic he shares with Canada’s newly appointed Governor General, Vin 
cent Massey. (See below.) He has made it clear that he does not aspire to the 
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When Mackenzie King was ready to retire in 1948, several of 
Howe’s friends tried to talk him into making a bid for the job. Howe turned 
them down, and from the outset supported Louis St. Laurent for the post. St. 
Laurent, in turn, made it a condition of his own acceptance that Howe stay on to 
handle the business side of the Government. Today, St. Laurent and Howe work 
as a smooth team, with St. Laurent in the role of the suave chairman of the 
board and Howe as the hard-boiled general manager. 

Labor and consumers, as well as business, have shared the benefits of Canada’s 
faster industrial tempo. The average industrial workweek has been cut from 
48 to 41.8 hours; the supply of consumer goods has been increased. Cars are 
coming on the assembly lines at two and one-half times the prewar rate, refriger- 
ators at nine times; production of radios and electrical appliances had been 
trebled. Today, 3 out of 5 Canadian families own a car, 5 out of 7 have tele- 
phones, 19 out of 20 have radios. In the cities of Toronto and Hamilton, 30,000 
homeowners have already bought television sets on the chance of picking up a 
snow-flaked image from distant United States stations, while waiting for Canadian 
television to begin in August. 

Under the new order of things that Howe has labored to bring about, he himself 
s one of the few Canadians who can show no gain in his working and }i g 
conditions. Howe sold his profitable engineering business when he entered public 
service, giving up his $100,000-a-year salary and the dividends on his stock. In 
Ottawa, he earns $18,000 a year. He is still hard pressed to find time for the 
conventional relaxations of a busy businessman—bridge (which he plays well 
enough to have partnered United States expert Charles Goren), golf, which he 
plays unpredictably, ranging from 80 to 100 plus. He still gets up every morning 
at 7 o’clock for tea and an hour with the newspapers and Government reports. 
On the dot of 9 he is at his desk, in a nondescript “temporary” frame building 
thrown together for office space early in World War IT. 

Toughest job?—After girding his country for war, then converting it to peace- 
time production, C. D. Howe is now tackling a new assignment. Named chief of 
defense production after the Korean outbreak, he is in full charge of placing 
contracts and speeding the fulfillment of orders for Canada’s 3-year, $5 billion 
defense program. Howe is the only World War II production boss still on the 
job in any allied country. But even with the backlog of his hard-bought wartime 
experience, the new job shapes up as the toughest of all his tasks. 

Because of Canada’s vastly increased industrial strength and the depletion of 
their own reserves in the war, her allies are depending on her more heavily than 
ever. The United States and Canada have signed a joint defense agreement 
tightly meshing the two countries’ war production. Canada’s geography, her 
new industrial plant, and her natural resources make her the indispensable ally 
for the United States. 

The free nations overseas also look to thriving Canada for assistance. She is 
the only member besides the United States who can pay her own way and help 
the other 11 countries of the North Atlantic alliance. Canada has already 
shipped $145.4 million worth of arms to NATO allies and has sent troops to 
Korea and Europe. sut more is expected, and from a nation of Canada’s 
strength and promise, more will surely come. Said Winston Churchill, when 
he visited Ottawa a fortnight ago (and, by his own request, sat next to his old 
friend C. D. Howe at dinner): “With one hand clasped in enduring friendship 
with the United States, and the other spread across the ocean * * * yon 
have a sacred mission to discharge. That you will be worthy of it, I do not 


do ibt ” 


NATIVE SON 


(lone among the major dominions of the British Empire, Canada has never 
had one of her own citizens as sovereign representative of the Crown: since 
confederation in 1867, the post of Governor General has been held by 17 sue- 
cessive British peers. Many older Canadians felt that this was as it should 
be, that the exercise of the King’s constitutional functions by a distinguished 
Briton was a strong link in the Empire. 

But along with Canada’s developing national consciousness, the feeling grew 
that sooner or later, precedent would have to be broken. Last week it was. On 
Ottawa’s recommendation, and announcement from Buckingham Palace desig- 
nated Toronto-born Vincent Massey, 64, scholar and diplomat, as Canada’s next 
Governor General. 

Massey, who succeeds Field Marshal Alexander (see Foreign News), is clearly 
a8 suitable for the job as any British peer. Educated at the University of Toronto 
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(of which he later became chancelor) and Oxford, he has had a notable career 
as educator, became the first Canadian Minister to the eee States (1927-30), 
and served as High Commissioner to Great Britain (1935-46). 

His most recent public service was as chairman of a. Royal Commission which 
last year gave Canada a master plan for cultural development (Time, June 1s), 
“We are the more Canadian for being British,’ Massey once wrote. At times, 
his icy dignity and faultless manners have amazed even the English. Lord 
Cranborne, now the Marquess of Salisbury and Winston Churchill's Lord Privy 
Seal, once observed: “Fine chap, Vincent, but he does make one feel a bit of 
a savage.” Massey unbends rarely, although close friends who have see him 
at charades rate him a better natural actor than his younger brother, Raymond, 
long a United States stage and screen star (and now a United States citizen), 

Some Canadian Tories were disturbed by the appointment, but most agreed 
with a Cabinet Minister who said: “It will make clear to the whole world and 
especially to Americans, that Canada actually rules itself.’ 


Mr. McDonaxp. In the face of these facts, gentlemen, how can any- 
one claim “Canada does not have the money 2?” 































SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECT 





There is one more point I want to dwell upon briefly, and that is the 
self-liquidating feature of this project. Ample evidence has already 
been presented to the committees of this Congress to establish the 
ability of the project to produce revenues sufficient to operate, main- 
tain, pay the interest, and amortize the investment. Among others 
we have the testimony of our Director of Defense Mobilization, “Charles 
KE. Wilson, former president of the General Electric Co., who in his 
testimony before the House Public Works Committee February 21, 
1951 said: 

This project is good enough that, with the tolls and if the power were sold ata 
reasonable price in Canada and the United States, it could pay out. And I 
would not mind trying it. That is how good I think it is. 

We, from up-State New York, concur with Mr. Wilson, and the 
other responsible witnesses who have testified as to the economic value 
and military desirability of this project, and we cannot understand 
why there should be any hesitation about the approval of this project 
by the C ongress., 





















TIES THAT BIND UNITED STATES AND CANADA 



















Canada is our close and good neighbor. We are inextricably bound 
together by social, cultural, and economic ties as we " asa joint pact for 
military defense. These ties become closer day by day. Her eco- 
nomy is dynamic and rapidly expanding. Trade bet ween us is gre ater 
than between any two other countries in the world. Our country’s 
population is approximately 11 — that of Canada, and we are her 
biggest customer. It isa reasonable assumption that by far the greater 
percentage of the traffic that will move over the St. Lawre nee will be 
gener ated by American industry, agriculture, and consumers. U scat 
the Canadian proposal they w ill determine the amount of the tolls and 
collect them. As her largest customer, the United States will pay most 
of them, so, eventually, we will have have paid the greater part of t! 
Canadian investment in the form of tolls and Canada will end up own- 
ing and controlling it. 

It is inconceivable to us that we can permit this to happen. Never 
in the history of a great country has it relinquished control voluntarily 
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or by default, over a great and vital waterway. General Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a recent letter to Senator 
Aiken, of Vermont, on the subject summed up our thoughts when he 
wrote: 


ENDORSEMENT OF PROJECT BY GENERAL BRADLEY 


rime is of the essence in this matter. Your decision will directly affect almost 
half the citizens of our country, particularly those who live in the heat nd, our 
arsenal of Democracy. Canada and the United States today are the bulwark o 
the Western World. They must keep in that position. Joint construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project will give us another vital sinew of wat 
as Well as an additional implement of peace for the continued friendly relations, 
economic prosperity, and military security of these two great countries how 
ind for the generations to come. 

On behal f of t he cll izens of the city of ( Jodensbur v, nN. Msc and those 
of northern New York State | urge your favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Green. The next: witness is Mr. Charles Slayman, American 
Veterans Committee. You may have 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR., DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH AND LEGISLATION, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Suayman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles H. Slayman, Jr. Iam the director of research and 
legislation of the American Veterans Committee. Our organization 
is composed exclusively ot honorably discharged veterans of Wo ld 
War II and of active duty in the United States Armed Forces since 
June 27, 1950. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and join hands 
with the many other groups supporting the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power proposal. We suggest that the United States should join hands 
with Canada in the construction and development of this project. If 
the United States does not, recent news indicates that Canada will go 
ahead on her own. 

[f Canada goes it alone, full development of the Great Lakes area 
will not result, United States Government shipping using the seaway 
\ 1] receive ho toll exemptions, Canada will have sole COl tro] of ha "J 
gation toll charges although the greater portion of traffic will 
United States inland ports, and thus control over the commerce will 
re lly be exercised by Canada. 

Voluminous material has been presented to the Congress in support 


pe to 


f this project. We can add nothing that has not already been said. 
But we are happy to stand up and be counted among those s ipport 
ne the St. Lawrence Seaway. We have upported this measure si 
the formation of our organization during World War IT. 

We sincerely suggest that it is high time the Congress 


ice 


vets off the 
trampoline and enacts legislation so that the United States and Can 
ida can begin construction jointly as soon as possible. 

Senator Green. Thank you very much. 

This morning when the National Grange group was called, they 


ere more desirous of speaking than their time would allow them to 
do, and it was stated that thoSe who could not speak then would be 


lowed to at the { onclusion of the list which had already bes n made 
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up. That list has already been heard from and if there are any men 
bers of the National Grange group here now that expected to be heard 
this morning, we will be glad to hear them at this time. 


STATEMENT OF N. R. DANIELIAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Danievian. Mr, Chairman, my name is N. R. Danielian. I a 
executive vice president of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Associatio 
‘The Grange masters who were here this morning have gone their w: 
and they will not be able to come back this afternoon. They have filed 
their statements. They appreciate your courtesy in offering this si 
ond chance. 

On behalf of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Association, as I by 
lieve there are no more witnesses, may I request the privilege of su! 
mitting a brief later on for the record! We do not wish to present a 
witness at this time. 

Senator Green. You want to submit a brief / 

Mr. DANIELIAN, Yes. 

Senator Grren. They can submit briefs. Is that what you mean! 

Mr. Danrevian., No; I wish to present a brief later on on behalf of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association. May 1 have that priv- 
ilege ¢ 

Senator Green. When will that be submitted ? 

Mr. Danievian. Possibly toward the end of the week. 

Senator Green. It ought to be before this hearing is coneluded. It 
will be too late otherwise. Under the vote of the committee ¢ approv- 
ing the resolution, the time had to be before March 1, that is Friday is 
the last day which any evidence can be taken. 

Mr. Danienian. If the record will be open say by Saturday we will 
be glad to submit it. 

Senator GREEN. It won't be. 

Mr. Danterian. It will close Friday ? 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. Dantevian. We will try to get something in by Friday. 

Senator Green. If you can, all ‘right, and if you can’t it won't be 
admitted at all. 

The hearing will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at half 
past 10 when the opponents will be heard. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Donald Smith. I am 
executive secretary of the Vermont Cooperative Council. We still 
have two or three Vermonters who came all the way down from Ver- 
mont and have not had an opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Green. They were not announced. They were not on the 
list of those asking to be heard. Why didn’t they apply ? 

Mr. Smirn. I was not in charge of making the arrangements, sir. 
I do not know. 

Senator Green. Well, you see there has to be a termination 

Mr. Smirn. I think it was Mr. Clyde Ellis who made the arrang: 
ments. 

Senator Green. I am very sorry. 

(Whereupon at 4:30 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvet 
Wednesday, February 27, 1952, at 10:30 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
caucus room, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Senator Tom 
Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators ( ‘onnally, George, Green, McMahon, Gillette, 
Fulbright, Wiley, and Tobey. 

Present of committee staff: Messrs. Wilcox, Kalijarvi, O'Day, 
(Grady, and Holt. 

Phe CHatrrMAN. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Gregory S. Prince, assistant general counsel, Association of 
American Railroads, is our first witness. 

Let me say at the beginning that we have had up to now only the 
witnesses for the proponents, those who want the canal and who want 
the United States to build it so they can use it, and who want to 
build a great electrical power plant and turn it over to the State of 
Ne WwW York. 

We now are going to have ‘some witnesses on the other side, the 
first of whom is Mr. Gregory S. Prince. Mr. Prince. 


STATEMENT OF GREGORY S$. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gregory S. Prince. I am 
assistant general counsel of the Association of American Railroads, 
ecated in Washington, D. C,. 

The CHarrMan. Who is the general counsel ? 

Mr. Prince. Mr. J. Carter Fort, F-o-r-t. 

The CHarrmMan. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Prince. I appear here on behalf of the Association of Ameri- 

in Railroads, in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 27, authoriz- 
ing the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway and power project. 

This project is being promoted primarily on the ground that it is 

\ired in the interest of national defense, and regardless of what 
‘has been said, I am convinced that were it not for that contention 
iis committee would not be giving any consideration to the proposal 

t this time, 

We have only to look at the level of our national debt, an $85,000,- 

000 budget, a $15,000,000,000 deficit anticipated for the next year, 
to make it apparent and clear that we cannot afford any unnecessary 

ojects; we must limit ourselves at this time to projects that are 
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essential—required. That is what makes the issue of national defense 
the crucial one in this case. We recognize that, we expect to meet it, 
and I shall attempt to deal with that issue first. 

The claimed necessity of this project from the standpoint of na 
tional defense rests on two principal points. The first of these is that 
the United States—or rather, the Great Lakes steel industry—is « 
pendent upon Labrador iron ore, or if not dependent now, that it will 
soon be dependent upon the ore from Labrador. 

The CHatrMaNn. You mean that is their point? 

Mr. Prrvce. That is their contention and one that I say they must 
establish before they can prove that there is any semblance of national 
defense interest in this project. 

The Cuatrman,. All right. 

Mr. Prince. I say there is a second point that they must establish: 
Not only that we will be dependent upon that ore in Labrador, but that 
in order to make the Labrador ore available the St. Lawrence wate 
way is needed. Both points, it seems to me, must be established be- 
fore they have demonstrated the national defense value of this project. 

I shall attempt to point out that they have failed completely to es 
tablish either of these points. 


HIGH-GRADE IRON ORE RESERVES IN LAKE SUPERIOR REGION 


I would like to take up first the question of the high-grade iron ore 
reserve in the Lake Superior region of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Interior appeared here on Monday and he did 
not paint quite as dire a picture of the status of our reserves in the 
Lake Superior region as he did before the House Public Works Com- 


mittee last vear. However, he did indicate quite clearly that in his 
judgment there was not much of it left. Then he went on to point 
with particular reference to one classification of the ore which he 
said was of great importance, the so-called open-pit, direct-shipping 
ore. He said we have left in reserve less than one-half billion tons. 

[ do not think that he made clear to you the basis of those estimates, 
which IL hope to do, 


Minne Sota tar rolls 


The Minnesota tax rolls carry the reserves of iron ore. It is im 
portant to understand the significance of what is on those rolls, why 
they are there, and why they do not show all the ore that is in the 
region. They never have and they never will. The Minnesota tax 
laws are probably responsibile for that. As soon as ore is proven by 
drilling and they know the ore is there then it is put on the Minne 
sota tax rolls and the company begins to pay taxes on it from that 
minute on; even if they do not mine it for 20 or 30 years, they pay 
taxes every year on that iron ore. 

Now naturally the companies have been reluctant to prove up more 
iron ore than they need for a reasonable program into the future 
That just makes sound sense economically and that is what has taken 
place in the past and why those rolls are not a true picture of the iron 
ore reserves. 

In 1920 the Minnesota tax rolls showed reserves of high-grade iron 
ore in the Mesabi Range as 1,306 million tons. Between 1920 and 
1950 we mined 1,141 million tons. 
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That would mean if no ore had been added to those rolls we would 
have left only 165 million tons of high-grade ore. Instead the rolls 
for 1950 show 912 million tons still left. 

The same thing holds true with respect to the open-pit, direct-ship- 
ping ore on the relatively small quantity of the Secretary of the In- 
terlor placed a great deal of stress. Let me show you what has hap- 
pened on the Minnesota Tax Commission rolls with respect to that 
classification of ore. 

The Secretary pointed out that the Minnesota Tax Commission 
estimated only 491 million tons of that classification of ore on the tax 
rolls in 1950. In 1945, the estimate of open-pit direct-shipping 
reserves for the Mesabi Range was 487 million tons as shown by the 
Minnesota tax rolls. From 1945 to 1949, 201.9 million tons of that ore 
was shipped. 

That would lead you to believe that you have in reserve 285.1 
million tons of that kind of ore. But in 1950 what do the Minnesota 
tax rolls show? They show 491 million tons still on the tax rolls, or 
{ million tons more than was shown in 1945, after mining 200 million 
tons during that 5-year period. 

he say for that reason those are not proper estimates of reserves and 

does not give you the true picture of reserves to bring that out 
without explaining the significance of those figures. 

Here isane Xp llanation of why that isso. It seems on the face of it 
a rather extraordinary fact, but there is a very logical, easily under- 
stood reason. 

Mr. M. D. Harbaugh, vice president of the Lake Superior Tron 
Ore Association, in an article in the Mining Congress Journal for 
February 1949, made this statement: 

Larger, improved equipment for stripping of overburden has so greatly in 
creased the economic limits for stripping that instead of a ratio of 3 to 1 which 
formerly was about the limit, the ratio in some operations now is 6 to 1, and in 
a few places considerably higher. The resulting reclassific ation of underground 
reserves aS potential open-pit tonnage is significant to any consideration of the 
period of time for which the Mesabi Range may be expected to maintain its 
place as the principal source of United States ore. In other words, it now 
appears likely that most of the Mesabi reserves eventually will be mined by 
open-pit operations. 

Not merely the part now classified as open-pit, but oe Se most of the 
reserves of the whole range will in the future be mined by the open- 
pit method, by reason of the improvement in the machinery saa equip- 
ment by whic h the ‘y strip this overburden. 

Here are facts that demonstrate that trend in the past year. In the 
decade 1931-40 the ratio of open-pit to underground ore was only 
8 to 1 and in the decade 1941-49 that ratio increased to approximately 
YS to l. 


I think that bears out the prediction of Mr. Harbaugh 


IRON ORE IN THE MESABI RANGE 


Let us turn, however, from the question of the heures on the tax 
rolls and specific estimates of tonnage to something a little broader 
and a little more practical. 

In the House hearings the Secretar Vv of the Interior p ote i out that 
there were 2.4 billion tons of high-grade iron ore in the Mesabi Range 
ACC rding to their present estimates and 3 billion tons 1h eh whole 
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Lake Superior region. He did not mention those estimates, as far as 
I can recall, before your committee but they are very important, 
because he estimates that the requirements for the future from the 
Mesabi and the Lake Superiar region will be on the average 70 million 
tons from Mesabi, 90 million tons from the whole Lake Superior 
region, and with these reserves that his own Bureau of Mines and 
Geological Survey have estimated, there is indicated a supply in that 
area sufficient for about 30 years. It does not indicate any very criti 
cal, urgent situation in which we are about to run out of high-grade 
ore in Minnesota. 









FUTURE OF 





THE MIDWEST STEEL INDUSTRY 























The Secretary also suggested in his testimony here on Monday the 
possibility of the great Midwest steel industry having to migrate to 
the east coast. I would like to point out to you what Mr. Ww ilfred 
Sykes, chairman of the executive committee of the Inland Steel Co.,, 
had to say with respect to similar suggestions from other sources. 


There has been some rather wild talk regarding the possible future of the 
steel industry due to exhaustion of our present sources of raw materials. It has 
been suggested by an economist that in the future it will be necessary to concen 
trate the production of steel at the eastern seaboard where foreign ores could be 
received. This is based on the assumption that our existing sources of ore are 
being so rapidly depleted that steps must be taken promptly to maintain an 
adequate supply of steel. Fortunately this is not a true picture. 


He then explained why it is not and concludes with this sentence : 


According to the best estimates available we probably have a supply of ore in 
the Mesabi Range that will last us for the next 30 years or so, after which the 
annual production will gradually decrease. 


EXPANSION OF STEEL INDUSTRY 





There is further evidence that this is likely to be true. This is evi 
dence of a very practical nature, the kind that I think will appeal to 
you far more than mere figures and estimates that have never proved 
sound in the past. This is the test of the hard facts of life. The steel 
industry is going through and has been going through for the past few 
vears the greatest development in its history, and that includes the 
steel industry located in the Great Lakes area, the area from which the 
Secretary of the Interior has suggested steel mills will soon be migrat- 
ing to the east coast. 

I think it is clear, and that you will recognize, that the leaders of our 
steel industry would not be undertaking that vast expansion if they 
feared they would soon have to move, not only the expanded industry, 
but the rest of it to the east coast. 

One of our foremost ore experts in this country took exactly the saie 
point of view, the same practical approac -h to this problem. 

Mr. Elton Hoyt 2d, senior partner, Pickands, Mathers & Co., clearly 
expressed that in an address which he made to the general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute on May 24,1951. He said this: 

It is inconceivable to me that in planning the erection of costly additions to 
their plants at this time, and without Government subsidy, the executives of the 
great steel companies and their organizations do not know where the iron ore 
is coming from to operate their present, as well as their new, facilities. 
















“To me,” he said, “no other assurance is required that iron ore re 
serves are available for an expanding iron and steel industry.” 
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That is the kind of evidence that I think really counts and will 
eigh most heavily in this picture. 


COMPARING QUANTITIES OF VENEZUELA AND LABRADOR ORE DEPOSITS 


Now let us look for a moment at the foreign sources of high-grade 
ore. Secretary Chapman dealt with those to some extent on Monday, 

t I must say that he gave very slight attention to any of the foreign 
sources except Labrador. You heard much of Labrador. You did 
not hear so much of some of the other sources; for instance, the Ven- 
ezuela deposits of the United States Steel Co. 

In response to a question from the chairman, “What about Venezu- 
elat Hasn’t she got lots of iron ore?” The Secretary replied, “Y es, 
Venezuela has considerable but nothing compared with this deposit’ 
referring to the Labrador deposit. Now remember those wone— 
“nothing compared to the deposits in Labrador.” 

| think you will be interested in the testimony that was submitted 
before a subcommittee of the House Judiciary Committee in 1950 by 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, a unit of the Secret: ry of In- 
terior’s own Department. He was giving to that committee his views 
on the reserves of foreign ores. 

He included the Labrador ore and he included the Bethlehem ore in 
Venezuela, and he included the United States Steel deposits in Ven- 
ezuela. The twothat I want to bring sharply to your attention are the 
Labrador and the Venezuela de posits of United States Steel Cor p. 

In an exhibit placed in that record this is what ~~ ‘vy said about the 
reserves in the Quebec-Labrador field—“close to 400 million tons 
indicated at pre sent with further possibilities.” ‘That is the sate 
estimate they are using today. 

Now here is what was said as to the deposits of United Steel Steel, 
the deposits that the Secretary of the Interior minimized and belittled 
incomparison with Labrador, ‘This is quoting as to the United States 
Steel deposits in Venezuela: “greatly in excess of 1 billion tons.” As 
compared to the “400 million tons for Labr: dor with further possi- 
bilities’—“greatly in excess of 1 billion tons” for Venezuela. 

The CHairMAN, Just a minute there. Does that billion include the 
United States Steel and others? 

Mr. Prince. That is the figure for the United States Steel deposits 
in Venezuela, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. You meant United States deposits? 

_ Mr. Prince. No, sir, I meant United States Steel Corp.’s deposits 
in Venezuela. 

The Cuatrman. You mean they have concessions already there? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Che CHarrMAN. More than a billion tons? 

Mr. Prince. The Department of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Mines, estimates that it is greatly in excess of 1 billion tons. 

Now, in response to your question Monday he said that the deposits 
of Uni ited States Steel in Venezuela were nothing compared to the 
ones in Labrador. 

It is a strange “nothing” to compare it with then when their own 
res in 1950 showed much more than 21% times as much as they 
w in Labrador. ; 
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COMPARATIVE QUALITIES OF LABRADOR AND VENEZUELA ORE DEPOSITS 









Also, there are some other differences between those two deposits. | 
might mention the quality angle so that you will not think the reason 
the Secretary said there was no comparison between the two was 
because of the difference in their quality. 

The exhibit referred to above stated that the Labrador ore had 60 
percent iron. ‘The comment as to the quality of United States Steel 
Corp’s deposits in Venezuela was “of the highest grades.’ 

So certainly it is not because of any difference in the quality of the 
iron ores that they do not compare. 

There is one further difference between these two deposits. You ean 
mine ore in Venezuela 12 months a year. In Labrador you can mine 
only 6 months a year. 

Now I think the Secretary's statement should perhaps have been 
switched around the other way. He might more appropriately have 

said that there is some ore in Labrador but that it is nothing compared 
to the Venezuela depositS. But those are the facts, I think you should 
have before you, and they are the facts that I do not think were 
presented to you, or at least were not presented to you in a proper light 
on Monday. 

There is one other source of foreign ore that I think you did not 
get the full picture of on Monday, the Stee p Rock field. 

The Cuamman. The what? 






























ORE DEPOSITS IN THE STEEP ROCK FIELD IN WESTERN ONTARIO 











Mr. Prince. The Steep Rock field in western Ontario, lying just 
north of Lake Superior in Ontario. in the House hearings the See- 
retary of the Interior did not even bother to mention that deposit. 
On questioning he said, “Yes, there are 70 to 74 million tons” of 
reserves up there; hardly worth mentioning. However, looking back 
into the records of this same hearing, I have been speaking of Defore 
the House Judiciary Committee, the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
in 1950 listed the reserves as 282 million tons. 

Further, in their own Mineral Trade Notes for January 1948—a 
journal published by the Bureau of Mines—they quoted an exper 
enced mining engineer as saying that that field would contain. not 
less than 1 billion tons of high- “orade hematite—that is high-grad 
iron ore. 

Then we had further evidence in the House hearing on these 
reserves. The chairman of the board of the Steep Rock Mines, Inc., 
forwarded a letter to the chairman of the House Public Works Com- 

mittee as a result of a request from its chairman for a report on the 
possibilities of reserves and production in that field. It was stated 
in that letter 

We think we can safely assume that the areas mentioned can comfortably 
support an annual production of upward of 15,000,000 tons of high-grade ir 
ore for an indefinite period. 





























FINANCES OF STEEP ROCK FIELD 





Senator Toner. Do you know when the Steep Rock project was 
initiated, how long ago? 


Mr. Prince. I think 7 or 8 years ago. 
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Senator Toney. Wasn't that financed by an RFC loan, part at 
least 4 

Mr. Prince. I am not in a position to answer, Senator Tobey. I 
did not so understand, but I do not know that it was not. 

Senator Torry. Were not some men connected with our Govern- 
ment promoters of that project ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I am frank to say that I do not know. 

Senator Toney. You never heard that ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Senator Topry. All right. 


ORE PRODUCTION POTENTIALITLIES 


Mr. Prince. In general, I think that it is fair to say that the im- 
portance in the over-all ore picture of the reserves and potent ialities 
for production in the Labrador iron ore field has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

UNITED STATES TACONITE RESERVES 


Let us turn to something which I think is even more important to 
this picture and on which you have got practically nothing at all. 
That is the taconite reserves and production potentialities. 

The Secretary mentioned nothing about the reserves of taconite 
and I think you shoul | know what those reserves are estimated to be, 

L will not go into detail but I have outlined in some detail in my 
prepared statement that the estimates of the taconite reserves in the 
Lake Superior district of the United States range from 5 to 57 billion 
tons. There has been very little argument about the vast quantities 
of that material lying out there. 

To all intents and purposes you might say, it is inexhaustible. It 
constitutes a source for all the iron ore we need for our steel mills 
for as far as we can see into the future. 

The Secretary did mention in passing that there might be 15 million 
tons of taconite concentrate to support our steel mills by 1960. We 
think that is an underestimate. We think that the production pos- 
sibilities are greater, that it is going to move forward faster. 

We think there is evidence to support that. 

Let me just call your attention to what Republic Steel and Armco 
Steel Co. spokesmen said at the time of the announcement of the pro- 
posed construction of a taconite plant at Beaver Bay, Minn., and of 
their purchase on a 50-50 basis of the Reserve Mining Co., which 
holds an enormous billion and a half ton deposit of magnetic taconite 
out in Minnesota. 

The Republic Steel Corp. spokesman said that “The mine will pro- 
vide the two steel companies with a major part of their ore require- 
ments for years to come. * Mind you, those are two of the « ‘companies 
that are interested in the Labrador iron ore. They are two of those 
live companies. 

And yet they recognize the value of taconite and they are putting 
hundreds of millions of dollars into it and when they started in they 
said that they thought it would provide a major part of their re- 
quirements for vears to come. 

There was a further reference to the deve lopment in Beaver Bay, 
Minn., in the lead article in the magazine Steelways for March 1951, 
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entitled “Taconite—Iron Ore Bonanza.” I would like to read you ar 
excerpt from that article, when, after discussing the early development 
of the process, it said : 

Planners of the Beaver Bay project say that as other companies start to pou 
their resources into taconite plants, pellet production will mount swiftly. They 


look for at least 20 million tons annually by 1960, and over 40 million tons by 
1970. 


INCREASING TACONITE PRODUCTION 


The Wall Street Journal had an article recently in which they told 
of the great drive for the increase in production of taconite and the 
hundreds of millions being invested in it at present. 

The CuatrMan, Is the taconite an ore ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. It is low-grade iron ore with, I believe 30 to 
35 percent iron content. 

The CHarrman. All right. 

Mr. Prince. The article in the Wall Street Journal quoted defense 
officials as having this target: 

If defense officials have their way, the processors will hit a 15-million-ton-a-year 
clip about 4 years from now. 

[ think you did not get any conception of what this taconite produc- 
tion means, What its potentialities and possibilities for the future are. 
You did not get that out of the presentation by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

The Cuamman. They were not testifying against the bill, they were 
testifying for it. 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. I understand. But I think the Secretary 
purported to give you the whole ore picture and that had a bearing on 
why you needed the Labrador ore and why you needed this waterway. 
I say with a true perspective of the ore situation the position and im 
portance of the Labrador ore dwindles to its proper size. 

Senator Witry. Do you not have testimony in previous hearings 
covering this taconite situation ? 

Mr. Prince. At the hearings in the House, Senator Wiley, propon 
ents did have testimony on it. 

Senator Witry. Also in the Senate hearings some years ago. 

Mr. Prince. Very little about the taconite at that time but some 
thing; yes, sir. The point I am trying to make is that although they 
did put in some testimony—I am referring to what they put in in the 
House hearings—but they did not give a proper evaluation of the 
place of taconite in the ore picture. 

[ have an authority I would like to cite on the long-range possibili 
ties and let you judge which you think is the more important from 
the standpoint of national security, Labrador ore or taconite. From 
what you heard here from proponents, I do not believe you could have 
any other view but that our whole future and national security de 
pended upon Labrador ore. 

Here are the views, in a release of January 23, 1952, of the Steel 
Task Group of the Office of Defense Mobilization, which was ap 
pointed last June to study our military requirements for iron ore. 

Senator Wirry. Would that report show the difference in cost and 
production ? 

Mr. Prince. That report does not show the difference in cost. 
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Senator Witry. I think you will find from previous records it is 

very clear that it is probably a question of cost, that probably out of 
e low-grade ore you can get the tremendous amounts that we would 

ave to have if we couldn't get it more economically elsewhere. I 
think that has been definitely stated, but is it not your aii ‘rstanding 
hat whatever you say about the matter, or wh: st we feel about the 

atter, the canal will be built either by Canada or by the joint efforts 
of the two nations / 

Mr. Prince. Yes. If I may, I would like to deal rather fully with 
th if point in jus sta little while. Would you mind if I defer answering 
hat about the Canadian situation until I have finished this point about 
a iron ore ¢ 

Senator Wiiey. No. 


BENEFICIATION PROCESS 


Senator Torry. While we are on this subject of taconite, may I say 
to Senator Wiley that he brings up a very pertinent question of rela- 
tive costs in recovering taconite or other ores. You realize, of course 

that taconite has to go through a process called beneficiation which is 
an expensive process, is it not ? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Senator Topry. Added to the net cost of the iron ore? 

Mr. Prince. | understand that quite fully, but the thing is it is 
developing to the point where it is economical and competitive with 
the high-grade ores. ‘That is demonstrated by the tremendous invest- 
ments being made by the steel companies in that source of ore. 

I am not a technical man and I hesitate to go into it but it may cost 
more to mine the taconite and make it into the concentrated pellets 
than it does to dig the high-grade ore out of the ground. 

But here is one advantage that it has, as I am told by steel experts. 
When it is used in the blast furnaces it increases the production of the 
blast Pere >? 20 percent. 

), by using taconite you do the equivalent of building 20 percent 
more blast furnaces. Now all those things have to be considered in 
the picture. IT fully agree with you it is just a question of the eco 
nomies of it, where you can get it cheapest and best. But I say there 
Is one more point. 


CONTROL OF ORE FROM STANDPOINT OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


From the standpoint of national defense it is far more important 
for us to have within our own borders and under our own political 
ontrol the source of the iron ore that we need for steel production 

d for national security. If we can get that in taconite, right in the 
oe Superior region, using the modes of tr: sport, using the dock fa- 

lities, the Great Lakes and the boats to move it down and not have 
t lying in any other foreign nation, I say we are better off from the 
standpoint of national security. 

Now, let me just read you the conclusion of this task group made 

p of 36 of the leading steel experts in the country. 


Che CuarrMan. Before you get to that, Senator Green wants to ask 
juestion., 
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MENTIONING LIBERIAN ORE 





DEPOSITS 


Senator Green. May I ask this question, Mr. Prince, before you go 
on to another point? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Senator Green. As I understand it, you criticized the witness on 
Monday because he did not lay suflicient stress on Ontario deposits; 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. I say he did not give a full picture of the 
possibilities. 

Senator Green. He did mention Liberia. Why don’t you deserve 
equal criticism for not having mentioned it at all? 

Mr. Prince. Senator, | have pointed out here in my prepared stat: 
ment—and perhaps I have been a little hasty in this presentation— 
that it is just a sheer impossibility to go into all of the possibilities, 
and I referred to the princip: al ones. The Liberia developme nt of the 
Republic Steel Co. is considered a modest-sized development com- 
pared with Labrador and Venezuela, and that was the reason I did not 
mention it. 

Senator Green. But the former witness probably had the same ex- 
cuse for not having emphasized to the extent that you think he should 
have the development in Ontario. 

Mr. Prince. That is possible. I just want you to weigh the evi- 
dence. Iam giving the other side and no doubt that is his reason. 

Senator Green. It seems to me by saying so, you are open to the 

same criticism, if either of you is open to criticism, which I doubt. 

Mr. Prince. Perhaps you are right. I should have put it another 
way, but I want to call attention to these facts that are not in the 
record. 


Senator Wirry. Let us discontinue the criticism and get the facts. 





REPORT OF STEEL TASK GROUP 








Mr. Prince. Right. Here is the recommendation by the Steel Task 
Group made to Defense Mobilization Director and released this past 
January. In discussing it, they say this: 


If planned facilities are to produce from 118,000,000 to 120,000,000 ingot tons 
of steel, an adequate supply of raw materials is obviously essential. We 
recommend, therefore, that: 

1. In order to supplement the diminishing supply of domestic high-grade ore, 
action be taken to encourage and aid in every way possible programs now under 
way designed to beneficiate low grades of ore (taconite and others) in order 
that they may be utilized economically and, further, that encouragement and 
aid be extended to those who are undertaking aerial surveys with the aid of 
the magnetometer and gravitometer, with the objective of locating possible new 
deposits of domestic ore. Any favorable results from such projects would reduce 
our dependence on foreign sources in case of a global war. 


In further discussion of the iron ore, the release also contains this 
statement: 

The need for supplementing present domestic sources of high-grade ores with 
high-grade concentrates is paramount for developing national security. 

That is what is paramount for development of the national security. 

This is a recommendation of a group of men who are supposed to 
know steel best and know ore best and know where we should get it. I 
think that this is very important. 
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They are talking about all foreign sources of ore. Now Labrador 
may have some advantages over Venezuela, but it is still a foreign 
source, This group says it 1s paramount to our nation: il sec urity to 
de velop the taconite ores. 

While Canada is as friendly as any foreign nation could be, and 
while if we had to rely upon any foreign country for one of our vital 
raw materials Canada would probably be the nation we would all 
chose first, let me suggest just one of the possibilities that might ms ake 
if unwise to place too heavy dependence upon Labrador as a source 
of iron ore. This is a possibility also that is entirely consistent with 
Canada remaining completely friendTy to the United States. 

Every country that is primarily a supplier of raw materials has 
aspirations to use those raw materials for the production of finished 
goods at home rather than to export them in their cheapest state to sus- 
tain the production of other countries. ‘The debates in the Canadian 
House of Commons, in December 1951, when the bill for the construc- 
tion of the all-Canadian waterway was under consideration, reveal 
that Canada does have such aspirations, and the tremendous economic 
growth in Canada in recent years makes it a definite possibility that 
such aspirations may be realized in the not too distant future. 


CANADIAN ASPIRATIONS FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The following statements in the course of the debates by Mr. George 
\. Drew, leader of the opposition, are worthy of note in this connec- 
tion. Let me quote from his speech on December 4, 1951: 

However, while we recognize that need, since Providence has placed at our dis- 
posal so much of this vitally precious metal, as we make our plans for supplying 
iron ore to the mills of the United States we should be laying plans now for the 
construction of mills in Canada to produce steel on a scale we have never con- 
templated at any time in the past. 

In other words, gentlemen, there may be another demand on Lab- 
rador ore and it may have a priority over the United States steel 
mills’ require ments. I think it would be unwise to—— 

Senator McManon. May I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. All right, Senator. 

Senator McManon. We would promote that priority, would we not, 
if we kept it bottled up there ¢ 

Senator Witry. If we what? 

Senator McManon. If we kept it bottled up there we would pro- 
mote that priority, and thereby strengthen the desire of the Canadi- 
ans to use it themselves. 

Mr. Prince. If you have no other way to get it out I think there 
might be something in your point. Very likely you are right. 


MEANS OF TRANSPORTING LABRADOR ORE 


But, there are plenty of other ways of getting that ore out. Every 
pound of ore that can be produced in Labrador can be shipped out and 
can be shipped out economically. It is not dependent on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. These people have invested $200,000,000 up there. 
They are not doing it-gambling on what this committee is ¢ 
do or the C ongress is going to do after 25 years of see ‘Ing it not built. 
You know they demand more see urity for their investment than such 
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a gamble as that. They know how they can market that ore; they 
know perfectly well and they said so frankly they have not attempted 
to conceal that. 

Mr. Humphrey was frank about it. He said it can be marketed 
competitively with Lake Superior ore. The Secretary of the Interior 
put in a table in the House hearing which contained a footnote to the 
same identical effect. It said: 

With or without the St. Lawrence seaway Labrador ore will be competitive 
with Lake Superior ore. 

If you have the physical means ef bringing it down and it is going to 
be competitive with Lake Superior ore, w hat is left ? 

Why do we have to have this proposed waterway? Why do we 
have to spend this money and use up these materials at a critical time 
like this when we can ill-afford it if those are the possibilities without 
it? Is it only to provide a competitive advantage to those five steel 
companies? Does that constitute the national defense that calls on 
us to authorize it at this time? I do not think so. I do not think that 
is a national-defense justification. 

My time is escaping and I cannot go into that question any more 
thoroughly but I have in this paper developed the ways and means by 
which the Labrador ore can be marketed without the St. Lawrence 
waterway and I have quoted for much of my authority Mr. George 
Humphrey of the Iron Ore Co. of Canada. It can be marketed with 
out the waterway. 

Senator Green. May I ask you a question there ? 

Mr. Humphrey stated that his company was already spending a 
hundred million or more building a railroad. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct. And he is building it, he is not putting 
in any of that investment without knowing that he can market that 
ore and can get a return on his investment “without the St. Lawrence 
seaway. That is my point. 

Senator Green. His testimony was that if he brought it down to 
the St. Lawrence and then shipped east instead of west 

Mr. Prince. He was explaining the routes by which you can ship 
it without the waterway. You can ship it to Montreal, then transship 
through the 14-foot canal, or by rail from Montreal or you can bring 
it to the east coast and then inland by rail. He also admits, and it is 
generally agreed that you can market that ore as far west as Pittsburgh 
just as che: aply without the seaw ay as you could bringing it through 
the waterway were it built. 

That opens up an enormous market from Pittsburgh east for this 
iron ore from Labrador without the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Now, Senator, proponents raise this point and it is one T am coming 
to next. They say that is true in peacetime, but how about in time 
of war? 


ORE SHIPMENT ROUTES IN WARTIME 


In time of war, they say, your foreign deposits from Venezuela are 
going to be shut off by submarine attack. that vou will not be able to 
bring down your Labrador ore to the east coast, that then we are 
limited to the route to Montreal and have got to have the St. Lawrence. 
We are out of luck. Further, they say, we have got to move it to the 
Great Lakes, and without the proposed waterway that it would have 
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to be through the 14-foot canals or by railroad. I just want to point 
out one consideration that I think the map will help you to under- 
stand. 

In time of war, if the iron-ore shipments from Venezuela to the 
east coast are shut off and these shipments from Labrador are shut off 
to the east coast, which steel mills are going to be without iron ore? 
Che steel mills on the east coast and adjacent to the east coast are the 
ones that are going to be hard up for iron ore. ‘That is what hap- 
pened in the last war when they did shut off, as they point out, the 
Bethlehem overseas shipments to Sparrows Point. They had to 
bring Minnesota ore all the way to the east coast. Then they had no 
Labrador ore. Today if that occurred again the iron ore source that 
would be most feasible, most economical, and closest to the eastern 
steel mills, would be Labrador. And it would not have to come out 
by the ocean. It would come all the way to Montreal in deep water. 
That is there now. 

You do not need this proposed waterway, you have got the deep 
water from Montreal all the way out to Seven Islands up. The water- 
way only takes In this section he re west of Montreal. Montreal is on 
a direct parallel with the steel mills of the east coast. That is where 
you would bring Labrador ore in time of war, bring it to Montreal in 
deep-draft vessels, bring it straight down by rail to supply these mills. 

We could not allow them to stand there idle and not produce steel 
f you could possibly get iron ore to them. Now what would you do? 
Would you haul Labrador ore over here to Lake Erie and Minnesota 
ore over here to the east coast? That would be an uneconomical cross- 
haul. 

To me it does not make sense. I think the most logical place for 
the use of the Labrador ore in time of war is on the east coast and you 
would not use the waterway even if it were built. 

Senator Witey. What is the capacity of the mills on the east coast 
onstructed and being built ? 

Mr. Prince. I have to rely on figures furnished by the Republic 
Steel Co., I think, in one of their booklets. They shows about 13,000,- 
000 tons several years ago in the eastern region and there has been 
juite a development, or there is going on now a development, which 
oe 1 increase that in the near future. 

Senator Torry. That does not include the new proposed steel plant 
to be built in New England, does it ? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. 

Senator Topry. Do not forget that. Itisonthe way. 

Mr. Prince. It does not include the Fairless plant in Pennsylvania, 
ither. 

SELF-LIQUIDATION 


On the matter of the self-liquidation, the economic aspects, you 
ave been given no evidence. I don't know whether the proponents 
onanee that rebuttal or whether they are relying on the statements 


they presented before the House to inform you. 


That I do not know, but you have had no evidence as to the traffic 
that is going to move through this waterw: iy. You have had no 
vidence as to the cost of the project. 
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Let’s look at the kind of proof the proponents put in the testimony 
of the House hearings last year on this question of self-liquidation, 
the economic aspects. 

Senator Torry. Are you familiar with the Aiken amendment that 
has been proposed to this bill? 

Mr. Prince. Generally, sir, but I have not had a chance to give it 
any real attention. 

Senator Tosry. It bears on what you are talking about. 

Mr. Prince. I would just like for you to consider a few brief facts 
about the two main factors in the self-liquidation formula, It is 
dependent, naturally, on how much traffic is going to use the water 
way and pay tolls and how much the project is going to cost. 

I think the burden is on the proponents to demonstrate that this 
would be a self-liquidating project. It is proposed as a self-liquidat- 
ing project and I think they have that burden. I think they have 
failed completely to meet that burden. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


Leaving aside the fundamental question of whether an agreement 
of some sort with Canada would be reached, let us consider the kind 
of proof the proponents presented before the House committee last 
year in an attempt to demonstrate that this project would be self- 
liquidating. 

There are two primary factors in the self-liquidating formula, one 
the traffic which it is estimated will use and pay tolls on the proopsed 
waterway, and the other the cost to be liquidated. 


TRAFFIC ESTIMATES 


In 1941, for instance, the Department of Comme rce published a 
seven-volume study entitled “The St. Lawrence Survey.” Volume ITI, 
which dealt, with traflic, was in itself 342 pages See ‘Tn that study 
the traflic possibilities of 17 commondities were considered. 

Asa result, the Department estimated that the annual United States 
traffic through the seaway for these commodities would range between 
4,600,000 and 4,750.00 tons. The Department undertook to show the 
sources from which the traffic would be derived and the points at 
which the commodities would be marketed, and attempted to give 
consideration to the influence of factors which might result in certain 
items of traffic not moving over the waterway despite its availability. 

The report pointed out that the 17 commodities selected were not 
exhaustive of the traffic possibilities, and estimated that an additional 
tonnage of a little over 2 million tons might move, making a total of 
about 7 million tons. 

Let me read one paragraph from volume III of the St. Lawrence 
Survey, on page 354: 

In view of the fact that so many important commodities have been omitted 
from the present study, it would not be excessive to assume that the potential 
annual traffic would be much greater than indicated by our figure of 4,600,000 or 
4,750,000 tons. For instance, other studies have included in their estimates 
large items such as petroleum, 500,000 tons; sugar, 500,00 tons: fertilizers, 
590,000 tons ; coal, 350,000 tons; lumber, 41,500 tons; pulpwood, 82,500 tons, or a 
total of 2,029,000 tons—all of them being items which are not included in out 


studies. Adding to our studies the items which are included in other studies 
but excluded from ours, will yield 7,000,000, 
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After the treatment of the specific.commodities, the report went on 
to say, at page 36, that— 

* * * it is not improbable that actual American traffic within a reasonable 
period will be as much as 10,000,000 tons * * *. 

While these estimates did not include Canadian traffic, it was cleat 
that it was not anticipated that Canadian traffic would be nearly as 
creat as American traffic. As an indication of this, the report assumed 
that the total capacity of new traffic on the proposed seaway, amount 
ing to 16 million tons, would be divided 10 million to the United 
States and 6 million to Canada. 

That, gentlemen, was the traffic study of the Department of Com- 
merce 11 brief years ago. ‘Their latest estimates are not based on sim 
ilar detailed tratlie studies. 


DIFFERENCE IN TRAFFIC ESTIMATES 


In the hearings before this committee in 1947, a wholly different 
estimate was presented. The estimate of traflic by the we n Secretary 
of Commerce was from 38 to 52 million tons. He said at that time, 
however: 

I wish to emphasize once again that the traffic figures which I have been indi- 
cating do not constitute the results of detailed recent surveys but rather the 
best judgment of the experts of the Department. 

Next in the time sequence came the hearings before the House Public 
Works Committee on House Joint Resolution 271 in April and May 
1950. Then the Secretary of Commerce gave as his estimate of traf 
fic for the proposed waterway 57 to 84 million tons. ‘The same esti 
mate was presented in the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee last year. 

There are numerous deficiencies to be pointed out with respect to 
the estimates of traffic which go to make up this grand total, and these 
will be dealt with in a statement to be filed by another witness. How- 
ever, I cannot refrain from calling attention at this time to the esti- 
mates with respect: to two of the items of traffic. 

While at the hearings last year the Secretary of Commerce did not 
undertake to discuss individual items of traffic, he referred to the 
fact that he had put the detailed explanation of his traffic estimates 
in the record during the House hearings in April 1950, and the ton- 
nage volume for each of the items of traffic was the same in 1951 as it 
Was in his earlier testimony. 


PETROLEUM TRAFFIC 


Let me refer first to the item of petroleum traffic. The first sen- 
tence from his testimony on that subject, which is to be found on 
page 16 of the hearings on House Joint Resolution 271, reads as 
follows: 


Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the sea- 
way is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it is impossible to predict 
with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement. 


Further down on the same page he said: 


In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate predictions of petroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made. 
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In the light of those statements, would you expect that to be relie«| 
on as the second-biggest item of traffic of liquidate this project? | 
think testimony of that sort is of no value. 

Senator Witry. Was that made in 1941? 

Mr. Prince. No; that was made in 1950—hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271. 


DIVERSION OF TRAFFIC 


The Cuarman. Let me ask you a question. When are you going 
to get around to the question of diversion of traffic from all the east- 
ern seaboard States and all the others, the railroads that haul the 
material now that will later be shipped via the canal? Are you going 
to discuss that ? 

Mr. Prince. I will bring it out now, if you like, Mr. Chairman. 

The Carman. Go ahead with your plan, but I want to know 
if you are going to touch on that. 

Mr. Prince. I think I had better do it now, because I do not have 
any detailed study in here of the amount of diversion from the rai! 
roads which would be brought about by this waterway. 

I will tell you that one of the reasons was because of the ver 'y nature 
of these estimates. I think whatever could be furnished to you by 
us on this subject would have to be taken just as an approximation. 
We have atempted to determine what the diversion would be—or, 
rather, what the loss of revenues would be—to the railroads if the 
waterway hauled the traffic that proponents have predicted. That is 
the only basis we have to start on. 

We are perfectly frank in saying we don’t think it will haul any 
volume of tonnage as that. In other words, the loss to us will not be 
as great as the figures I am going to give you, but that is the only basis 
upon which we could go. 

In other words, here is the situation. If it is going to be self. 
liquidating by hauling all this tonnage that they predict, then it will 
do us this much harm. We don’t think it will be, and we think it is 
an unsound economic project. We don’t think this question will be 
decided alone on the question of harm to the railroads; we think it 
is going to be decided—and we think you will decide it—first, on th 
question of whether it is essential to national defense. If you decide 
it is not 

The CHatrMan. I don’t think you should confine yourself to that 
one point. 

Mr. Prince. No, sir; Lam not. Iam trying to get beyond it. 

Senator Green. Before the gentleman goes on to another part, may 
laska question as to the point he has just been dealing with ? 

The CuHarrman. Go ahead. 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT OF TRAFFIC 


Seantor Green. That is the amount of traffic. One of the witnesses 
Mr. Say testified that his companies had previously be: 
opposed, but that new conditions had changed their opinion, and | 
would like to have your comment on this. 

One of the conditions was that the traffic to support the seaway 
and make self-liquidating did not exist in earlier years, but that the 
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building of the canal would make it possible to have two-way traffic 
instead of one-w ry traffic, and that that made a very great difference 
n the amount of freight to be carried and the amount of income, and 
le belived it would be self-supporting. 

Mr. Prince. That is correct; he so testified. 

Senator Green. Just 1 minute. I wanted to add that the tremen 
dous increase in traffic on the Great Lakes bore that out or was cor- 
roborative evidence. 

Now, what have you to say about that? 

Mr. Prince. 1 don’t remember the last point, corroborating that 
statement; but I remember, just as you have recited it, that was Mr. 
Humphrey’s statement. I think we ‘ought to have the records on the 
position of that company in hearings before. 

Senator Green. Never mind who. gave the evidence. What do you 
have to say about that theory? Don’t make an attack on Mr. Hum 
phrey now. Just give us your answer on that theory. 

Mr. Prince. My answer to that theory is that there is not going 
to be anything like the volume of tonnage that was estimated by the 
Department of Commerce for this waterway. It is not going to be 
sufficient to liquidate the project. 

‘True, there 1s going to be iron ore moving through the St. Law- 
rence waterway, if it is built. 

Senator Green. And is there going to be two-way traflic instead 
of one-way ? 

Mr. Prince. You would find a very sharp difference of opinion, 
Senator Green, on whether the ore boats will be able to have a retum 
haul going east to Montreal and Seven Islands, because one of the 
main reasons why proponents have advocated this waterw: Ly- for 
instance, on the grain—is to save transshipping it at the lower lake 
ports. They are going to move it all the way through from Duluth 
to Montreal. That is what they tell you, and that is the great benefit 
they say they are going to get from it as far as grain is concerned. 

Now, if they do that, there is not going to be any grain cargo fo1 
the ore boats to pick up and take bac “k, 

Furthermore, there is quite a bit of preparation of the boats to 
clean them out after hauling ore in order to haul grain. They can’t 
haul grain out to Seven Islands. They would have to move it to 
Montreal and there unload it for transshipment again in ocean vessels. 

[f you had what Mr. Humphrey is talking about, you would have 
exactly the same situation you have got tod: iy and one of the very 
things they say they are overcoming by this waterway. You would 
have transshipment at the lower lake ports and again at Montreal. 
That is what they claim they are trying to eliminate. 

I don’t accept his premise. I have talked with shipping men who 
say the same thing and also grain men. That is my answer, Senator. 
| just don’t accept his premise, and I don’t agree. 


VALUE OF TWO-WAY SHIPMENT 


Senator Winey. We in the State of Wisconsin do a billion dollars’ 
worth of manufacturing out of steel products, and so forth. The evi- 
dence is very clear that even now some of the smaller boats—it makes 
it so because of cheaper rates—go through the canal and out to sea 
ind across to Holland and Scandinavia. 
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They can compete with some of the manufacturers abroad, but they 
would have to ship that certain thing. First, you have to have a ce: 
tain package in the railroads, Then, when you get to New York, you 
have got a situation there with the dock workers; you have got al 
your charges there again, and transshipment, and so forth. 

In the Middle West you have got the heart production of this coun 
try because of this steel concentration. There isn’t any question but 
that Mr. Humphrey, in my judgment, was stating not only the possi 
bility but the practical result of the two-way shipment not only in 
grain, but in my State, to say nothing about Detroit, which is the 
fourth harbor in America from the st: indpoint of tonnage—wiping out 

lot of your one rn seaports and Texas cities as to tonnage—there is 
no question about the value in the two-way shipment. 

Mr. Prince. Senator Wiley, just one point. Your ore boats cannot 
handle your machinery and manufactured products. He doesn’t 
contend that. Lake cargo vessels are an entirely different type of 
boat from general-cargo carriers. The lake cargo vessels don’t handle 
manufactured products. They couldn't use any of that for their re 
turn shipments. 

Senator Witey. I am not an expert, but I don’t know why they 
couldn't. They are boxed once and don’t have to be rehandled. 

Mr. Prince. You will have a shipping man on here later, and 1 
guess you had better get an answer from him. I may be wrong, too, 
but that is my view. 

Senator Witry. You don’t claim to be an expert on that? 

Mr. Prince. No. 

Senator Winey. We agree. 

Senator Tosry. May I ask a question at this point ? 

The CuatrMan. Yes. 


TELEGRAMS RECEIVED OPPOSING SEAWAY 


Senator Torry. Mr. Prince, if you were under oath, what would 
be your answer to this question: Did you or anyone in your organiza 
tion have anything to do with stimulating the hundreds of telegrams 
and letters received by this committee against the St. Lawrence 
project ¢ 

Mr. Prince. No. 

Senator Torry. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toney. Do you finance any organization whose job it is to 
stimulate such campaigns, and if so, what is it? 

Mr. Prince. Senator Tobey, my answer again is “No,” but I want 
to put the facts on the table, so nobody will Say that answer does not 
reveal the truth of the situation. 

Senator Torey. I wish you would. 

Mr. Prince. We support an organization known as the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference. That organization is set up to op 
pose the St. Lawrence project. That is its sole purpose. It is sup- 
ported by a lot of organizations, many interests throughout the 
country. 

Now let me point out also there is a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso 
ciation on the other side. The sv both re port under the Lobbyi Ing Act 
They are both open and avowed in their purposes. 
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Now that organization, like the other organization, puts out press 
releases, puts out articles. They get an editorial against the seaway 
and they public ize it. 

They have advised all the people who testified against this project 
before of these hearings and suggested that they might want to testify. 

I do not know pree cisely what the ‘y have done, but they have done 
oo of that sort and there is no concealment or secret about it. 


LOBBYING FOR AND AGAINST TILE SEAWAY 


Senator Tosry. To be concrete and definite and give figures, is it 
not a fact that you, or your association, last year paid to this Na 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference S80 era or S$47.000—is 
that right—in the first three quarters of last year 

Mr. Prrnce. I think that is the correct figure. 

Senator Torry. Who is the head of that organization / 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Huntress. 

Senator Tonry. How much is he paid ? 

Mr. Prince. Nothing. 

Senator Topry. He registers under the Lobbying Act but does not 
say What his income is. 

Mr. Prince. He does not get paid by that organization. 

Senator Torry. Is it a labor of love on his part 4 

Mr. Prince. He represents one of the interests who are opposed to 
this. I say it is not just a railroad proposition. ‘The ia interests 
are opposed. 

Senator Torry. Has he not spent most of his time during the past 
year lobby Ing against the St. Lawrence proje ct! 

Mr. Prince. Let us say he has been op posing the St. Lawrence 

Senator Tosry Pretty steadily the past year 

Mr. Prince. I think so. 

Senator Toney. I think I have been getting weekly, almost daily. 
propaganda blasts from this outfit. Lf he is working full time most 
of the time against the project, why does he not comply with the law 
and tell Congress what his retainer is? 

Mr. Prince. I have told you, Senator Tobey, because he did not 
recelve any. He has filed his reports. ] hope I do not hi ive to spe nd 
too much time or this side issue. 

Senator Torry. It is a very important issue for Congress to know 
what the source is of the propaganda we have been beleaguered with 
day after day and if we find your Association of American Railroads 
paving for 80 percent of the operations of this organization that has 
been pestering us with all the documents and data; I would like to 
know where it comes from, and what the strength is back of it. 

Mr. PRIN¢ E. I conceded t! iat was the amount we paid. | would 
ilso like to point out that the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 

ie organization on the other side, received over 80 percent of its 
funds from five steel companies interested in the L rah ore. And 
tt eur contributions were greater — the expendi of the St. 
Lawrence Project Conference in the last year in ee O promote 
this thine. 

Senator Torry. The opening day of the hearings the chairman 
produced a large stack of telegrams and letters and held them up 
ind I called out that they were organized propaganda. 
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\ 

He did not like it but I think my case has been proven since by thi 
gentleman here. 

The Cuatrman. I do not suppose that there is any propaganda fo: 
the bill, of course. 

Senator Tosry. Certainly there is propaganda for both sides. 

The Cuatrman. There can’t be. 

Senator Torney. I am dealing now with the opposition. The ge1 
tleman is opposing this thing. 

The CHatrMan. He has told you. 

Senator Tosry. I want to get the record clear, that is all. 

The CHatrMan., Clear it. 

Senator Tosry. I am doing it now. 

The CuarrMan. You are not doing it with this. Go ahead. 

Senator Futsricut. May I ask just one question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 


CONSIDERING AN ALL-CANADIAN BUILT«CANAL 


Senator Futsricut. Mr. Prince, there is one thing I do not quit 
understand. 

If the Canadians are sincere—and I have no reason to believe they 
are not—in building this, what difference does it make to these stee! 
companies or to Mr. Humphrey representing them, who builds it? 
Why do they particularly want the United States to put her money 
into it? Why are they not content to have it built by the Canadians’ 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Humphrey was asked that question, I think you 
were not here the other day, and I think he said quite frankly it 
made no difference to them. They would just as soon have it built 
by the Canadians as by the United States. His position was that 
they had been favoring it before and I do not think they wanted to 
let down their friends at this stage of the game and they came in and 
continued to support it. 

Senator Futsricut. The thing that I cannot get over in my own 
re is why the United States should be so concerned about building 

, if the Canadians are willing and able to do that, and with their 
ane of performance in many public ventures, I do not know why 
they should not do it. 

Did you oppose the Canadians going forward and doing it? Did 
you take any action in the Canadian Parliament to prevent their 
taking it up? 

Mr. Prince. No, sir; we did not. We felt that that was entirely 
their own business and if they saw this project in such a light that 
they thought it would be good for their economy and that they coul 
afford it, that was up to them. We did not attempt to interfere and 
would not. 

Senator FutsricHr. If the Canadians build it, will it not have the 
same effect on these arguments that you give as if we build it? 

Mr. Prince. It will have some of the harmful effects on the rail 
roads, but we cannot interfere with what Canada is doing. 

Senator Futsrient. When I say “you,” I did not mean you pe 
sonally, but did the railroads in Canada oppose it ? 

Mr. Prince. They did not. They have got a situation up there i 
which there are two main systems. One of them is Government 
controlled. 
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Senator Fuisricur. That is right. 

Mr. Prince. Neither of them speaks on such matters. 

Senator Fursricut. With all this business, your argument about 
whether it should be justified or not, it seems to me is rather beside 
the point if the Canadians are going to build it. We are going to 

ave this seaway apparently now and it is obviously a question of 
wiusione we put our money into it, is it not? 

Mr. Prince. I would like to say that it is not beside the point if it 
> going to prevent our spending what I think will certainly come to 
vell over a billion dollars of United States money. 

We think that it is an unsound project and we think it is a wasteful 
project and we do not think the Government should go into it. 


CANADIAN DECISIONS 


Senator Futsricut. I see that, but what I meant is, apparently we 
are going to have this project anyway, whether you think it is good 
or not. The Canadians have said, have they not, definitely they are 
going to build it? 

Mr. Prince. Yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Do you have any doubt about that? 

Mr. Prince. I will say this: It is not a firm enough view to say I 
have doubts about it. I have this feeling: Judging by the past ex- 
perience, for instance with building the Welland Can: 1al—it was a slow 
gradual process in which they engaged as their economy demanded 
it—I think their building of this seaw ay would be more gradual, more 
economical, and more sensible than ours. 


POSSIBLE PROCEDURE OF AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION 


I know what would happen if we got into it. It is not going to be a 
27-foot channel, long enough to complete it. They are going to come 
back here before you and ‘the committees of the House, telling you 
what we are telling you today, that a 27-foot channel is wholly inade- 

uate to accommodate American shipping. It will be for foreign 
shinies only and you just cannot do that to American interests. You 
have got to make it into a modern, economical canal of 30 to 35 feet. 
That is what thev are doing with all the ports and harbors on the 
coastal seaboard. That is what they have done to the Houston ship 
canal, The shipping people will tell you when they appear here 
today, if I can get through, that they need a modern canal before they 
can operate economic ally. The economics of shipping demand it. 

Now if we go into this thing, it will never stay at 27 feet. The bil- 
lions will mount up in the cost as soon as you get below the 27-foot 
de =e as shown even by the Army engineers’ figures. They mount 
terrifically when you get below the 27-foot depth. 


COST ESTIMATES 


| wish I had the time to point out many considerations indicating 
that the cost estimates for this project of the Army engineers are 
inadequate and too low, but I cannot. I would like only to read from 
| statement by the Subcommittee on Deficiencies in Army Civil Fune- 


tions of the Honse Appropriations Committee in report dated August 
16, 1951. 
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It was an investigation of the Corps of Engineers civil works pro 
gram and here is their statement : 

The cost of the river-and-harbor and filood-control projects under construe 
tion by the Corps of Engineers in fiscal year 1951, generally designated as civil 
works projects, has increased inordinately. In dollars the increase between 
the cost estimate for these 182 projects when they were authorized by Congress 
and the cost estimate submitted in connection with the budget for fiscal year 
1952 has been $3.273,933,000, In percentage, it amounts to an increase of 124 
percent. 


CANADLAN CONSTRUCTION OF SEAWAY 


I would like to take up briefly now in conclusion the question of 
Canada building it alone. Much has been said about the fact that the 
question is not one any longer of whether it is going to be built. That 
is what Senator Fulbright was talking about, and that is what I want 
to discuss now. 

They say the question is not whether it is gomg to be built, but 
whether we are going to join in its ¢ Gales oa. 

It is an extr: aordinary argument to me that they say we must join 
in this project if you conclude on the merits, on the basis of the facts 
that we present to you, that it is not required in the interest of national 
defense, and that it would not be a sound economic project. Why 
should Canada’s determination to build this project now, which will 
give us most of what the claimed needs are, now cause us to go in and 
change our views on the merits of this project and put our money 
into it¢ 


The only thing that they have advanced is the question of control, 


that we must have joint control over this waterway. Let us examine 
that a little more carefully. 

What does the control amount tof This is not a joint waterway 
all the way through. If this were a joint waterway, there might be 
something to that point. 

If the St. Lawrence constituted the international boundary from 
the Great Lakes to the sea, then they might have something. 

But, what are the facts’ There is a segment of 114 miles, 68 in the 
Thousand Islands section, 46 miles in the International Rapids section 
that form the international boundary. 

Beyond that to the east there are canals for 68 miles through the 
Soulanges and the Lachine sections, to Montreal, and then 1.000 miles 
beyond Montreal to the sea—all of it lies in Canada, every bit of it 
It is not an international boundary. 

Then looking to the west of the proposed waterway 

Senator Futericur. I was not clear about that. How much west 
of Montreal is not the boundary that is exclusively within the control 
of Canada—what is there west of Montreal that is an international 
boundary ¢ 

Mr. Prince. West of Montreal I think 68 miles through locks. 

Senator Futsricur. Entirely within Canada it will remain so / 

Mr. Prince. Within Canada and it will remain so, and also 1,000 
miles to the east. The whole exit of this thing lies wholly within the 
control of Canada. They are not offering to give up any of their 
sovereignty over this ¢ anal or over their own te rritory. You have got 
another vital link in the waterway to the west, the Welland Canal be 
tween Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. That lies wholly in Canada 
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There was not all this great furor about giving up our rights to joint 
control when Canada built the Welland Canal. 

After all, this is inherently a Canadian canal. Ninety percent of 
t will lie in Canada. Proponents tried to suggest unfortunate con- 
sequences from lack of joint control arising from the possible con 
tingency of unfriendly relations between Canada and the United 
States. 

Well. in that event Canada would not exeréise its control in this 
joint section of 114 miles. They would exercise that control in the 
1,000 miles that lie wholly in Canada. That is where they could shut 
off any shipments of ours through it if they wanted to. Furthermore, 
in such a continge ney the Labrador ore would never get out of Can 
ada. 

The Cuarrman. Are you through, Senator Fulbright 

Senator Funsriciur. Yes. 


DETERMINING CONTROL OF RIVER 


Senator Green. Does it not follow that if you control any part of 
it—if we should have a share in the control of any part of it, to a cer- 
tain extent that controls the whole? If you control a part of the river, 
you control the whole because you have vot to go through that part of 
it in order to complete your transportation. 

Mr. Prince. Are you speaking of physical control or control over 
tolls? 

Senator GREEN. Both. 

Mr. Prince. As to physical control, we do not need to have part ot 
this waterway. If we are talking about stopping Canada from using 
it, if we were at war with Canada, or anything like that 

Senator GREEN. Suppose we were—take the illustration, if you will, 
that we were at war and Canada decided to be neutral, and closed 
Ways to our use or foreign use as well. 

Mr. Prince. Sir, t will not say I am positive on this because I am 
not, but I do not think it would make any difference having joint con 
trol over the waterway for a 46-mile section of it would have any in- 
fluence on or whet he rwe could use the balance of 1 t when we were at 
war and Canada was a neutral. I think that woul depend on treaty 
rights and we would have it whether or no. It would not de pend 
upon whether the thing was jointly controlled or not. 


POSSIBLE CANADIAN PROCEDURES REGARDING TOLLS 


Now, coming to the second point, that of the control over the tolls, I 
think that is something that needs consideration. They place stress 
mit. Tome it seerns wholly unimportant because I do not think that 
t amounts to anything. 

In the first place, you have a treaty with Canada which says they 
cannot charge more on our vessels than they can on their own vessels. 

Senator Green. That is for similar classifications of goods. 

Mr. Prince. For similar classifications of goods. They try to sug 
gest that by putting higher tolls on these things that we are interested 
n and lower tolls on the things Canada was interested in, we would 

‘ata great disadvantage. 
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In that connection they cited iron ore, a very poor illustration, 11 
deed. Canada is just as interested in the development of iron ore a 


we are. You heard them say Canada gets a royalty out of every ton 


of iron ore produced. That is traffic between the two countries. Tha; 
is not United States traffic. They are just as interested in that as w: 
are. 

So that I do not think that illustration was well taken. 

Senator Green. Could you think of a better illustration yourself / 

Mr. Prince. I do not think so far for this reason, Senator. If | 
may, I would like to finish on that. 

Senator Green. If you cannot think of a better one, why did yo 
say that was not a good one? 

‘Mr. Prince. Maybe you have me there as a matter of logic. 

Let me point out just this matter about the tolls. 

Senator Futsrigut. Perhaps there is not a good one. 

Mr. Prince. We have had control of the Panama Canal all these 
years. We have never set tolls on any such discriminatry basis as 
it is suggested Canada would do if she had sole control. Why do we 
think Canada would be so narrow, so selfish as to adopt such a 
method as that? That would not be very friendly and I do not 
think there is a chance in the world Canada would do it. 

Senator Green. Why does Canada think we would be so selfish 
and narrow as not to share in the improvement from which we 
will get the benefit as well as themselves / 

Senator Futsricur. Will the Senator yield on that point? If they 
should put up any tolls on iron ore the logical thing, if it became at 
all significant, would be for it to simply come down to the east coast 
plants. It would not go through the canal and that would take care 
of itself, would it not? 

Mr. Prince. You are absolutely right, Senator Fulbright, and 
that is what Mr. Humphrey said. 

Senator Funsricutr. It would come to the States of Rhode Island, 
Cope and New York. 

Senator Green. May I say one more thing? You say they would 
have to pay the tolls. But as you say, they get the benefit of the 
tolls, They are paying the tolls to themselves, are they not? 

Mr. Prince. That is right. I think, if Canada builds it, they are 
entitled to get the tolls. I think they should make it an economical! 
project if they can. I donot think they can. 

Senator Green. According to your theory, Americans would have 
to pay the same tolls, and they might have to pay higher tolls. 

Mr. Prince. You are never going to get private interests in Can 
ada to say the tolls they pay to the Government are the same as the 
government paying them to itself. They have not reached that stage 
in Canada. 

Senator Grorcr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest one thing there 
If you are going to have a joint control over this canal, with 
respect to its physical control or control of tolls, you must do it 
through a treaty, must you not? 

Mr. Prince. Senator George, the next witness is going to address 
himself to the question of this whole matter of whether this is prope! 
as an executive agreement rather than a treaty agreement, and | 
think he can answer your question on that. 
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Senator Grorce. I am just throwing that out. If the tolls are the 
purpose of the whole program, then you are proceeding in the wrong 
way to get them. 

Mr. Prince. You are right. 

Senator Grorcr. 1 think we can presume upon the friendship of 
Canada, but at the same time I do not know that you can always 
presume upon the friends ship of any nation toward another, because 

ations act finally for selfish reasons. That is at least what George 
W: ashington said. 

The Cuairman. When unselfishness comes in contact with a dollar 
tmay have some effect. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Prince. Mr. Chairman, I will just finish the answer to Senator 
Green’s question, and I think then I should stop because there are 
ther witnesses who must appear. 


ECONOMICS AS CONTROL OVER TOLLS 


In reply to Senator Green's question about the control over the 
tolls, in addition to the treaty provision which furnishes us, 1 think, 
unple protection, there is the protection from pure economics. All 
these goods are moving today by present exist Ing modes of t ransporta- 
tion. Any time these tolls ” put at an exorbitant rate, the tratlic 
would revert the movement by those existing modes. The trattie 
would not have to rely upon the proposed waterway. Mr. Humphrey 
aig that out so clearly that I must refer to what he said. He 

. based on present conditions, if the toll on iron ore were to eo 


, 
i 


he ve 50 cents, “LT would not use the waterway whether it was the 


. 
or not.” He says it has got to be competitive. 

Now that is good economic sense, and I think that it holds true. 

The CiarrmMan. You never did get to the question of the diversion 
of this trattic by the canal from the Atlantic seaports—from Rhode 

sland and Connecticut and Massachusetts. Massachusetts is against 
lis waterway: at any rate, its Senators are. 

Senator Winey. The Governor is not. 

The CHainman. The Governor is not in the Senate. 

Se ‘nator ‘Toney. The Governor is a Democrat. though. 

The Coairnman. That does not matter, He is not inthe Senate. 

This is not a political issue, even if the-—— 

Senator Toney. I thought that would strike a responsive chord from 

he Senator of Texas. 

The CiarrMan. You did not. 

Senator Torry. I thought yt ust that. 

Phe Coatrman. You had better think again. 

Senator Tospry. That is rank heresy on the part of the Senator from 
lexas. 

The CHarrman. You had better think again if you can. 

Mr. Prince. I apologize for not getting through that answer. 
started on it and somehow was led off on another tack. 

\s I started to say to you earlier, what we tried to do was to figure 
out what the losses in revenue would amount to if this canal hauls 
the amount of traffic it was estimated that it would haul. They have 
estimated in general cargo—that is the main item 
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The Cuarrman. I am not simply looking at it from what the rai] 
roads would get out of it, but at what the ports, and the industries 
that have been built up around the ports, and the traffic that will be 
diverted from those ports. What will be the effect of that? 

Mr. Prince. You are going to have a representative from the Port 
of New York Authority to speak on that very point; also a representa 
tive from the port of Boston to speak on that, and from Baltimore. 
That is the reason I have not dealt with it, Senator. 

The CuatrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. Prince. If you want me to deal with the question of revenue 
I will, but if not,I will omit that. 

The CuarrMan. 1am not interested in the revenue. 

Mr. Prince. In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that the advice 
that Canada is going ahead on its own to build a 27-foot wate: 
way, far from furnishing a new reason why the United States should 
participate in the development of the joint project, furnishes the 
clinching argument, it seems to me, why eee should give no fin 
ther consideration to the project. A 27-foot waterw ay will be deep 
enough for the purposes of shipping ore so that the end result of 
Canada’s building such a waterway alone is that an additional means 
of bringing in Labrador ore will be provided and the United States will 
not be burdened by an enormous outlay of money, manpower, and ma- 
terials. It is a novel experience for the United States to be faced 
with a proposal for some other nation to spend its own money for a 
project from which we may possibly derive some benefits. 

However, I think we have reached the point where we should look 
forward to such an experience with unrestrained joy. 

The CuarrMan. Is that all you have to say ¢ 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

The CHarmman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Witry. I would like to ask a question. 

The CuarrMan. I asked whether anyone wanted to ask a question. 
All right, go ahead. 





































MR. PRINCE'S PERSONAL OPINION 





and, of course, your business here is to represent the interests of the 
railroads; is that right? 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Now you have spoken quite freely and lucidly on 
this entire subject. I want to ask you now to differentiate yourself 









as an American, if you think there could be any advantage derived 
from a joint effort of the two nations as distinguished from Canada 
going it alone with relation to the waterway / 

Mr. Prince. Any benefit at all you say from the joint proposition 
as against the all-Canadian ? 

Senator Witey. Yes. 

Mr. Prince. Well, Mr. Wiley, I will say my thinking has been 
along the negative of that question but I will say this, that I have not 
heard any arguments presented by the proponents that impress me 
ata 






















Senator Witey. Now, Mr. Prince, you are a lawyer by profession, 


from your association as counsel for the railroads, and ask you frankly, 
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Senator Witey. Then your answer is “No”? In other words, you 
think that in an enterprise of this kind involving the boundary be- 
tween two great nations, there is no benefit to this country that could 
result from a joint effort ? 

Mr. Prince. Let me say what I did earlier. If this were an inter- 
national boundary for its entire length, I believe you would be right. 
La san Americar, would not want to see them have sole control over 
it. But that is not the case. It is only an international boundary for 
a small segment of it, less than 10 percent of the whole waterway. 
Canada is not giving up its sovereignty or control over the rest of it. 
They are not even offering to share in that sovereignty or control. 

That is why I say that argument falls down. 

Senator Wiiey. I think you have made your point clear and I con- 
gratulate you as a good advocate. 


INTERESTS OF RAILROADS IN OPPOSING SEAWAY 


Would you mind naming the railroads that have a direct interest 
in opposing this St. Lawrence waterway ¢ 

Mr. Prince. You say the railroads? T will have to ask a question 
and perhaps answer it. Most of the railroads of the country are in- 
terested because they are affected. We are a national transportation 
system and what affects one segment of it affects the whole. Now, 
if you mean by that the railroads that would be most directly af- 
fected and from whom the traffic would be diverted, I can name some 
of them. Lam not sure whether I can give you the whole list but I 
can name some of them. Is that your question / 

Senator Winey. Before the House committee you said there were 
three, the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, and Baltimore & 
Ohio. Do you want to add any more? 

Mr. Prince. I think perhaps the Erie and the Nickel Plate would 
be affected by that, and perhaps others directly affected. I did not 
look it up and I cannot give it to you precisely. 

Se nator Winey. Have these railroads presented any factual studies 
to the Association of Railroads as to what kind of traffie and what 
amounts they would lose as a result of the St. Lawrence seaway ? 

Mr. Prince. Senator Wiley, all I have gotten from them, at my 
specific request because I said I wanted to know, the best way I could, 
what the effect was going to be—we determined we did not have the 
facilities to study what actually would move via this waterway if 
constructed. We took the estimates mg by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and using that as a starting point, I did get from them infor- 
mation as to what the harmful effect would be on them. 

Senator Witry. Have such studies been made private, or have they 
heen presented to any congressional committee / 

Mr. Prince. No: they h: ave not. 

Senator Witry. Your association appeared eight a before Gov 
ernment committees, four times before this committee, in 1932, 193¢ 
IM47, and 1952, and three times before the ienraeadi te 1941, 1951, 
and once before the Senate Commerce Committee in 1944. In none of 
them did you present any studies or facts to show in what specific ways 
these railroads would be adversely affected. Is that not correct / 
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hey are prepared, nor how carefully they are prepared. But if you 
wish that, _ will be glad to try to do it. 

Senator Toney. When the Association of American Railroads put 
$47,000 into this thing in opposition of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
in pappesing propaganda, as you testified they did, the question is 
asked : On what did they base their opposition to this canal unless 
t was some demonstration as to how it would hurt them? That is 
what Senator Wiley has in mind. You must have had some figures 
as to the diversion of traffic, what it was going to cost you in loss of 
revenue. 

Mr. Prince. You do not always have to write them down on a ba! 
ance sheet. 

Senator Toney. You must have some figures, must you not’ You 
ertainly must have had some before you took this action. 

Mr. Prince. I do not believe they had any figures; no. 

Senator Toney. Just crying before they were hurt / 

Mr. Prince. No, sir; by no means. It is perfectly clear to them 
that it would have a harmful effect on the railroads. ‘That is ob- 
vious. Consider the contention of the Secretary of Commerce. He 
contends there will be 11,000,000 tons annually of import and export 
trafic diverted from the railroads. ‘Those are the estimates of the 
proponents. They have to establish some such tonnage as that in 
order to make this an economical project, one in which the Congress 
would think it wise to invest the Government’s money. If they do 
not establish that, we should not make the investment. If they do, 
ond that traflie is going to move we will be hurt and we have est 

ates as to how much we will be hurt if that traffic is realized. 

Senator Winery. Can you get those studies ready within the w 
that you think you can have? You must have them if you feel 
strongly as you do in op position to this project over which vou have 
spent 20 years in opposition. Now vou demand some detailed studies 
from the proponents but as far as I can reeall, you have not estab 
shed your interest in this case because vou have failed to demon 
strate your economic stakes in it. | might say Senator Tobey has 
brought out that every argument and the only argument that seems 
to have made an impression upon some of the railroad people and 

hich they present to us is that they are fearful that it will be ar 

momie loss to the railroads, and with all the brains and money and 
he experience that vou have had, certainly the facts are what wi 

get and that is my reason for stating this to you. 


UNITED STATES ORE REQUIREMENTS 


Do you have any personal knowledge of facts which 
ion the National Resourees Board estimate that th 

eel about 160,000 000 tons of ore by LOGO 4 

Mr. Prince. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator Winery. This 1960 requirement of 160,000,001 

ween 40 and 50 million tons more than that consume: 

Mr. Prince. I think that is correct. 

Senator Witry. Now I understand from what has been said that 
facts how that we speak of, have been confirmed by the stee] 
try in some estimates presented at the Wage Stabilization Con 
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ference in New York a short while ago. 
on that subject ? 

Mr. Prince. Not except that I heard that stated here at the hearing 

Senator Wiiey. Now let me ask you, if these figures are correct, 
will you tell me how we are going to meet this deficiency in the nex 
8 years? We will let the defense agencies and the steel industry 
worry about that, I suppose. I merely want to point out there is , 
problem and we cannot talk it away in these hearings. That is, you 
are going to run into a national demand of 160,000,000 tons. Y 
have already suggested the availability of the South American and 
Liberian ore. You have already suggested that possibly the easter 
plants will consume 15,000,000 tons. Now if this Nation needs 160, 
000,000 tons, why do you argue against the utilization of the Labra 
dor ore to furnish the plants of the Middle West with that ore ? 

Mr. Prince. I have not argued against the utilization of the L: \bra: 
dor ore to supply ore to wherever they can move it economically ; not 
at all. I quite agree that you should get the ore from the most 
economical sources. The only thing I did argue against was th 
wisdom of the United States placing primary reliance upon that 
as the principal supplemental source for our diminishing high-grack 
ores. 

Senator Witry. According to your testimony this morning we are 
not placing primary reliance upon that; it is but another supple men- 
tary avenue for ore that will be needed. You have already said that 
we are going into taconite, we are exploring the possibility and what 
we can produe e that ore at. You have already told about the ore up 
in Ontario. The point is that instead of consuming 90,000,000 tons, 
if we are going to consume 160,000,000, it seems to me that there is 
every reason to feel that the defense officials and the patriotic officials 
are like these folks that have ventured American capital in Canada, 
that their concept should be given real consideration from the na- 
tional viewpoint, from national safety, what is for the best interests 

f America. 

Mr. Prince. I quite agree with you, Senator. The only thing 
Was trying to do was put things i in their proper place, and I did not 
think they had been put in their proper perspective. I tried to give 
you the views of the group that I thought should represent the peop! 
in this country best informed on this subject, the ones who made tl 
report to the’ Defense Mobilization Division as to what was paramouni 
in the interests of national security. 

Senator Witxy. Do you remember when the Panama Canal 
being built that the railroads used the same argument against | 
Panama Canal that they have used here? 

Mr. Prince. I am not too familiar with the Panama Canal fight 
I was not around for that. I know that the transcontinental roa 
as I recall, were opposed to it. I will Say that I examined the record 
of the hearings in Congress and did not find that any of them appea: 
against it when it was before Congress. 


Have you any information 


‘ 















NEW TRAFFIC 





Senator Wiutey. Is it not a fact that much of the seaway trai! 
would represent entirely new traflic such as the iron ore from Labra- 
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dor from 10, to 20, to 30 million tons into the Midwest region which 
the railroads have not got at present ¢ 

Mr. Prince. I think that would be new traffic, Senator Wiley, and 
we have never considered that as traffic that would be diverted from 
the railroads. It might be a loss of possible potential traffic in the 
future but that is not a diversion; you are right. 


AVAILABILITY OF IRON ORE 


Senator Witey. Do you not think now, as a practical matter 
and I understand you are simply a lawyer and not an operator of 

railroads—that the feeder tratflic serving the Great Lakes ports would 
be tremendously increased and that consequently the railroads would 
ope with the rest of the country if we maintain economl ce health 

n the Midwest by having available sufficient iron ore 

ort Prince. If I took your premise we would not ; have any argu- 

but I have attempted throughout the morning to indicate to 
von thi it is all scarce talk about indus try moving out of the Midwest 
for lack of iron ore. The steel people have just_been making the 
greatest expansion of the steel mills in the Great Lakes region that 
they have made in their entire history, and they are not doing it 
without knowing where the ore is coming from. ‘They are not doing 
that and planning at the same time to move to the east coast next year 
or the next decade. 

Senator WILry. — your answer to my question is yes, that the 
feeder traffic would be increased if these mills open up extensively. 
You know, as a matter of fact, that at least every year the newspapers 
tell the story of a railroad boxear shortage, transportation arteries 
being choked writh traflie that the railroads cannot possibly carry be- 
cause of their limited capacity. 

Mr. Prince. Limited capacity only because of the inability to get 
steel to purchase the cars that we need and have on order. 

Unlimited capacity, if we had that. You cannot produce your 
tanks and your guns and your airp lanes overnight, either. The Ko- 
rean War came: you could not just turn on a spigot and have them 
come out. We could not get the cars. We have them on order. We 
tried to get the steel and if we can get that and get the cars, then we 
have the capacity. 

Senator WILEY. Did you testify in relation to the provision of this 
agreement relating to the utilization of the water power for elec 
tricity { 

Mr. Prince. No, sir. There will be another witness who will deal 
with the power and I did not feel qualified to go into it. 

Senator Winey. You do not think that the fact that the Chiefs 7 
Staff have stated that the seaway will be helpful to national defens 
has merit ? 

Mr. Prince. I think that is something you should consider. I must 
say that the only letter I have ever seen from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is one that was presented here in 1947 and if that was not the mildest 

lorsement I ever saw of a project, | do not know where would 

(one milder. They said this, like any other project, if it increases 

conomie strength of the country is fine, from the st: cael t of na- 

il defense. I would endorse that whole heartedly. 
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SALARIES 





Senator Witey. The first time you testified on the iron ore was 
before the House Committee on P ublie Works last April, is that right / 

Mr. Prince. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. While I do not think that it is relevant, the chair 
man of this committte has set the precedent of asking what the salaries 
of witnesses are. 

The CuarrMan. We do not need to follow such a precedent. 

Senator Witry. In view of the fact that he is generally a precedent 
maker or breaker. I shall ask you that question: What is your salar) 
for rendering these services ? 

Mr. Prince. For rendering these and all other services to my em- 
ployer, the Association of American Railroads? 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Senator McManon. Just a moment. I did not know that that 
question had been asked by the chairman. 

Senator Winery. He asked it time and time again of witnesses 
vesterday. 

Senator McManon. I would like to register my opinion that | 
think a witness has a right to come up here and when he states he is 
representing the interests that he is representing, he is not covered by 
the lobbying law. You know there are some rights of privacy left. 
He acknowledged whom he represented. I personally do not think 
that question should be asked, Senator. I just want to register mi) 
opinion, that is all. 

Senator Winey. I do not think it is very important, Mr. Chairman. 
Yesterday I felt like the Senator does—I resented’ the pennants 
action in that direction because it was not asked as I have asked ji 
nor was it led up to as I have led up to it. It is always eegeortant 
in a lawsuit to show a person’s interest, to show his connection wi 
the interest that he represents, and so I did not raise the seiilaaen 
of the evidence. 

[ think anyone who is employed as this gentleman is—it is no 
reflection on him, he is doing a grand job. As I said this morning 
he is very lucid and clear, and if he is going to ee to telling what 
his salary is, I shall not press the question. But if he wants to tel 
it, It hink the public might have it. 

The Cuatrman. Let me make a statement. The Senator from W 
consi is referring to some questions I asked. As I recall it, I asked 
only those that were specifically paid in behalf of their activity 
in this particular matter. 

Senator Witey. Oh, no. 

The CHarrman. What is it ? 

Senator Winey. You asked what their salaries were. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, of course I did on this position. You have 
already indicated that your salary not only covers this one thing, but 
also all your general activities as assistant general counsel for tli 
American railroads. That includes a great many things besides the 
St. Lawrence seaway matter, does it not 

Mr. Prince. Yes, it does. 

The Cuarrman. Go ahead and answer the question if you feel dis- 
pos sec to do SO. 

Mr. Prince. If the committee wishes me to, I will. 
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The CHarman. All right, go ahead. Be brief, please. 

Mr. Prince. It will be brief—nineteen-thousand-dollars-odd. 

The CHatrmMan. Very cheap for the job. 

Any other questions / 

Senator Witey. No further questions. 

The CaatrmMan. Any other questions from anyone? I want to ask 

you one question, Mr. Prince. 
’ They keep on talking about these estimates as to the revenues that 
the railroads would lose if this thing comes to pass. Is it or is it not 
purely speculative in making these estimates’ Nobody can say it 
will amount to $1,450,115.15, can they ? 

Mr. Prince. You are exactly right, Mr. Chairman. That is why 
we have never done it up to now. 

The Cuairman. No one can know that accurately and make an 
estimate. Anybody can go out and make an estimate and claim that 
that is an estinate. and that is all it is. 

Mr. Prince. Yes. If somebody is going to hit you on th 
a hammer, vou do not have to know how bad it is 
know you do not want them to do it. 

The Cuairman. All right. You are excused. Thank you for tl 
testimony. 

Of the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record. ) 
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STATEMENT OF GREGORY S. PRINCE, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


[appear here on behalf of the Association of American Railroads, in opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 27, authorizing the construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. 

This project is being promoted primarily on the ground that it is required in 
the interest of national defense, and, regardless of what else has been said, I am 
onvineed that were it not for that contention this committee would not be giving 
any consideration to the proposal at this time. It is not open to question that the 
construction of this proposed project would require the expenditure of a very 
large sum of money and important quantities of strategic materials and man- 

er, and that it would have inflationary consequences, Every dollar spent on 

» construction of the St. Lawrence project would be a borrowed dollar, and 

h an SSS billion budget, aun estimated deficit for the next fiscal year of $15 
billion, and taxes at an almost insupportable level, it would seem clear that noth- 
ing short of the most compelling considerations in the interest of national defense 
should lead to the authorization of this project by Congress. For these reasons 
I believe the necessity of this project from the standpoint of national defense 
is the primary and crucial issue. Accordingly I will undertake to deal with tha 
issue first. 


I. NATIONAL DEFENSI 


Principal issues 


The claimed necessity of this project from the standpoint of national defense 
rests almost entirely on the points, (1) that the Great Lakes steel industry will 
soon be dependent upon Labrador iron ore, and (2) that the furnishing of Labra- 
dor iron ore to the Great Lakes steel mills is dependent upon the construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterway. At the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee last year the proponents of this project did not show a clear recogni- 
tion of the necessity of proving the second of the above points, but obviously the 
establishment of that point is essential to a showing that the project is required 
n the interest of national defense. As IT shall show, the proponents failed com- 
pletely to establish either of these points. 
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High-grade iron ore reserves in Lake Superior region of United States 


What is the situation with respect to the supply of iron ore for the Nation's 
steel mills? There is no dispute that large quantities of Mesabi iron ore were 
used during World War II and that we took the ore that could be mined mos; 
easily and that we used ore of the best quality available. There has been jae 
loose talk about the depletion of our easily mined high-grade iron ore in the 
Mesabi Range. Of course it is being depleted, and the process of depletion jas 
been going on since the day the first ore was mined. That is not the point, nor 
is it the point to try to determine just how many tons of ore remain either jp 
total or of any particular classification of high-grade ore. The real questions 
are have we got enough ore to take care of our needs for a reasonable period in 
the future and can it be mined and made available as and when needed. 

The one thing that the experience of the past has demonstrated beyond ques 
tion is that it is virtually impossible to predict with exactitude the total quantity 
of reserves or the reserves of any particular kind of ore. As a matter of fact, the 
figures most commonly used as the estimates of the reserves of high-grade iron 
ore are not true geological estimates but are the amounts shown on the rolls 
of the Minnesota Tax Commission. Let us take a brief look at the experience 
with those so-called estimates of iron ore reserves. 

In 1920 the Minnesota tax rolls showed reserves of high-grade iron ore in the 
Mesabi Range as 1,306,000,000 tons. Between 1920 and 1950, 1,141,000,000 tons 
of that ore were mined, which if there had been no additions would leave a re- 
mainder of only 165,000,000 tons. However, in 1950, the Minnesota tax rolls 
showed reserves of high-grade ore for the Mesabi Range of 912,000,000 tons. [t 
is obvious that there have been constant additions to total reserves and it js 
clear not only from evidence presented by opponents of this project but fron 
evidence presented by the Secretary of the Interior that it is anticipated that 
this process of adding to the reserves will continue in the future. 

The same thing holds true with respect to particular classifications of hich 
grade iron ore. For instance, at the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee last year, the Secretary of the Interior laid much stress on the fact 
that while there were large quantities of high-grade ore still in reserve in th. 
Mesabi Range, there was but a relatively small quantity of the so-called open 
pit direct shipping ore. The Secretary pointed out that the Minnesota Tax Com 
mission estimated only 491,000,000 tons of that classification of ore on the tax 
rolis in 1950. He made allowance for an increase in the future for that classifi 
cation of ore to bring the figure up to about 680,000,000 tons. He further est 
mated that the production of open-pit direct shipping ore would probably bx 
around 50,000,000 tons a year and therefore that such ore could not possibly last 
over 14 years. 

The evidence indicates, however, that the future additions allowed for on this 
type of ore are wholly inadequate. Consider first the experience of the recent 
past. In 1945 the estimate of open-pit direct shipping reserves for the Mesabi 
Range was 487,000,000 tons. From 1945 to 1949, inclusive, 201.9 million tons of 
that type of ore Was shipped. This would indicate a remainder of such reserves 
of 285.1 million tons. However, the tax rolls for 1950 showed as the estimate 
of reserves of open-pit direct shipping ore in the Mesabi Range 491 million tons, 
or 4 million tons more than was shown in 1945. 

An iron-ore expert has given us the explanation for this seemingly extraord 
nary Situation. Mr. M. D. Harbaugh, vice president, Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association, had this to say in an article in the Mining Congress Journal for 
February 1949: 

“Larger, improved equipment for stripping of overburden has so greatly 
creased the economic limits for stripping, that instead of a ratio of 3 to 1 (cubic 
yards of stripping to tons of ore) which formerly was about the limit, the ratio 
in some operations now is 6 to 1, and in a few places considerably higher. The 
resulting reclassification of underground reserves, as potential open-pit tonnage, 
is significant to any consideration of the period of time for which the Mesabi 
Range may be expected to maintain its place as the principal source of United 
States ore. In other words, it now appears likely that most of the Mesabi re 
serves eventually will be mined by open-pit operations.” 

The trend in the ratio of ore mined by the open-pit method to the ore mined 
by the underground method in the Mesabi Range tends to bear out this predie- 
tion. In the decade 1931-40, the ratio of open-pit to underground ore was only 
5 to 1 and in the decade 1941-49, this ratio was approximately 28 to 1. 
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Hlowever, let us look at the ore picture from a broader, more practical, and 
more realistic point of view. Getting away from the Minnesota tax rolls and 
details regarding particular classes of ore, the Secretary of the Interior testi- 
fied in the hearings last year that the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines 
estimated that the total reserve in the Mesabi Range of ore comparable in grade 
to that already mined was 2.4 billion tons and for the entire Lake Superior 
region, including the Mesabi Range and the five other ranges, 3 billion tons. 
The Secretary also estimated that the annual requirements for the foreseeable 
future would be approximately 70 million tons from the Mesabi Range and a 
total of 90 million tons from the entire Lake Superior region. This would in- 
dicate probable reserves for something over 30 years. 

This does not seem to me to constitute the type of picture that should give 
rise to scare talk such as we have had regarding the critical ore situation. 
Support for this view is to be found in an article in the March 1950 issue of 
the magazine Midwest Engineer by Mr. Wilfred Sykes, chairman, executive 
committee, Inland Steel Co. Mr. Sykes states in that article: 

“There has been some rather wild talk regarding the possible future of the 
steel industry due to exhaustion of our present sources of raw materials. It 
has been suggested by an economist that in the future it will be necessary to 
concentrate the production of steel at the eastern seaboard where foreign ores 
could be received. This is based on the assumption that our existing sources 
of ore are being so rapidly depleted that steps must be taken promptly to main 
tain an adequate supply of steel. Fortunately this is not a true picture. 

* * * * * a * 

“At the present time we obtain about &) percent of our ore from the Mesaba 
tange. In considering reserves, it is interesting to note that since 1915 about 
billion tons of ore have been shipped from the Mesaba Range, but during this 
eriod the known reserves, as determined by the Minnesota Tax Commission, 
ave decreased only about 300,000,000 tons. This has been the result of 
“(1) The discovery of new ore; 

“(2) Reclassification as ore of material previously considered of too low a 
grade to be economically shipped ; and 

‘(3) Advances in the benefication of low-grade ores. 

“According to the best estimates available we probably have a supply of ore 
in the Mesaba Range that will last us for the next 30 years or so, after which 
the annual production will gradually decrease.” 

There is another highly practical approach to this problem which seems to 
provide an even greater assurance of the adequacy of our future supply of iron 
ore. The steel industry, including the elements located in the Great Lakes area, 
is going through one of its greatest periods of expansion in history, and it is 
itterly inconceivable that it should be doing so without the firm knowledge and 
belief that there is an adequate supply of iron ore to meet the needs of the 
industry in its expanded state. Furthermore, what is even more highly impor- 

nt is that in planning this expansion obviously no dependence was placed 
upon the existence of the St. Lawrence waterway. This practical viewpoint 
was taken by Mr. Elton Hoyt, 2d, senior partner, Pickands, Mather & Co., and 

as clearly expressed by him in the following concluding paragraphs of an 
address entitled “Iron Ore in an Expanding Steel Industry,” delivered at the 
general meeting of American Iron and Steel Institute on May 24, 1951: 

It is inconceivable to me that in planning the erection of costly additions to 
heir plants at this time, arfd without Government subsidy, the executives of 

creat steel companies and their ‘organizations do not know where the 

n ore is coming from to operate their present, as well as their new facilities. 

questionably, if not unduly interfered with by outside influences beyond 

ir control, the increase in pig-iron production represented by new extensions 

v authorized will be forthcoming to meet the requirements of the present 

ergency, representing another and outstanding instance of the influence of 
he human element in the industrial picture. 

It is my sincere belief that we may count among our blessings as American 
lizens the continuity of the courageous and far-sighted managements of this 
hiustry in the past and, above all, that the same managements for the most 
rt continue today. 

lo me no other assurance is required that iron-ore reserves are available for 

expanding iron and steel industry.” 


J 
] 
I 
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Principal foreign sources of high-grade ore 

In presenting the ore picture at the hearings before the House Public Works 
Committee last year, the Secretary of the Interior laid great stress upon th 
potentialities of the ore field in Labrador and on the necessity of obtaining th 
ore to be produced in that field, but gave only slight attention to other foreigy 
sources of iron ore. The most important of these is the Cerro Bolivar field in 
Venezuela, now being developed by United States Steel. For the sake of con 
parison of its importance with that of the Labrador field, consider these facts 
At the hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, in April and May 1950, the Director of 
Bureau of Mines placed an exhibit in the record in which the following cv; 
ments were included concerning the reserves for, among others, the Quel 
Labrador as mining operations there can be conducted on a 12-month basis while 
to the Quebec-Labrador field, the comment was “close to 400 million tons ind 
cated at present with further possibilities.” As to the United States Steel dev 
opment in Venezuela, the comment was “greatly in excess of 1 billion tons.’ 
In addition to having greater reserves, the ore fields of United States Stee 
Venezuela have much greater potentialities for production than the field 
Labrador as mining operations there can be conducted in a 12-month basis whi 
in Labrador they can be conducted only on a 6-month basis. 

At no time did the Secretary of the Interior even make mention of the reserves 
or the production potentialities of a field now being developed in Ontario know: 
as the Steep Rock field. On being questioned about this field, the Secretary tes 

ified that the Bureau of Mines estimated its reserves to be only from 70 to 74 
million tons. However, a year earlier, in the hearing and exhibit referred to 
above, the Director of the Bureau of Mines showed the ore reserves of the Steep 
Rock field to be 282 million tons and gave as the source of this information the 
United States Geological Survey. Also, an item in the Mineral Trade Notes for 
January 1948, published by the Bureau of Mines, stated that “an experienced 
mining engineer” estimated that the deposits in the Steep Rock field will be found 
to contain not less than 1 billion tons of high-grade hematite. Before the close 
of the House hearings last year there was further evidence presented regard- 
ing the reserves of that field and the possibilities of production from it. Th 
was in the form of a letter, dated March 30, 1951, from the chairman of the 
board of Steep Roek Tron Mines, Ltd., addressed to the chairman of the House 
Public Work Committee in response to a telegram from him requesting informa- 
tion regarding the reserves and production possibilities in the Steep Rock field 
He stated in that letter: 

“The Steep Rock Co., at present, has one large open-pit mine in production at 
two others under development in ore-body zones embracing a total length of 
almost 3 miles. On the westerly two-thirds of our properties, we have formulated 
engineering plans covering the Errington mines, the Hogarth mine, and the 6.500 
foot long section connecting the Errington and Hogarth ore bodies, to produce 
2,000,000 tons a year. In addition to this 9,000,000 tons annually, the tonnage 
contemplated for production on the easterly one-third of the properties by Inland 
Steel Co., under an agreement made in 1949, is 3,000,000 tons a year, and the 

nticipated production by a group, headed by Pickands. Mather & Co., and in 
cluding the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Bethlehem Steel Co., Interlake Tron Cory 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., under an agreement made in late 1950 
is 5,600,000 tons a vear. 


“Steep Rock ore is high-grade and of old range Bessemer quality, i. e., appro 
mately 57.50 percent iron natural, and has been well received by the st 
industry. 

“We think we can safely assume that the areas mentioned can- comfortably 
support an annual production of upward of 15,000,000 tons of high-grade it 
ore for an indefinite period. No tonnage is included in these estimates for t! 
portion of the Steep Rock range known as the west arm, which has not yet bee! 
explored. 

“The ore on the Steep Rock range goes to great depths. Althougs the ultimate 
tonnages have been estimated up to 4,000,000,000 tons by various geologists and 
engineers, we think that 1,500,000,000 tons would be a conservative minimum es- 
timate at this time.” 

One can only conclude that very inadequate consideration was given to 
possibilities of the Venezuelan deposits of United States Steel Corp. and the Steep 
Rock field as sources of iron ore in presenting the over-all picture. 
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In general, I think it is fair to say that the importance in the over-all ore pic- 
ture of the reserves and potentialities for production in the Labrador iron-ore 
field has been greatly exaggerated. 

I believe the above facts and opinions are sufficient to convince anyone that 
there is no threatened shortage of high-grade iron ore for a reasonable period in 
the future and that there is no prospect of insufficient production of iron ore to 
keep our steel mills going full blast for the duration of the present emergency and 
for Many years to come, 

In addition to these known sources of high-grade ore in the United States, new 
ore fieldS may be discovered in this country. Experts consider this a distinct 
possibility, particularly in view of the availability of new methods of exploration 
by aerial surveys with the aid of the magnetometer and gravitometer. To be sure, 
we cannot Count upon the success of such exploration, but it is a factor to be 
borne in mind, 


Jaconite reserves and production potentialities 

In addition to the high-grade iron-ore deposits, we have in this country enor 
mous reserves of low-grade iron-ore deposits, the most Common usable form of 
which is known as taconite, which hold infinite possibilities for the future. 

Let us first take a look at the reserves of taconite. At the hearings before the 
House Public Works Committee, the Secretary of the Interior stated that there 
were “at least 5 billion tons” of reserves of this material. Estimates by other 
however, Place the reserves of taconite much higher than that. In the article 
previously referred to, by Mr. Wilfred Sykes, the following statement was made 

“On the same range |Mesabi| there are available very large quantities of low 
grade magnetic material known as taconite. Prof. E. W. Davis of the M-onnesota 
School of Mines estimates there is enough taconite available which can be 
treated by known methods to produce at least 5 billion tons of high-grade concen 
trate. This is more than twice as much as all the ore that has been shipped from 
the Mesabi Range since its discovery.” 

On the present basis of 3 tons of taconite to 1 ton of high-grade concentrate, 
this would] mean an estimate of 15 billion tons of taconite 

In July 1947, Mr. Elting H. Comstock, dean, School of Mines, University 
Minnesota, writing in Skillings’ Mining Review, stated that estimates for mag 
netic taconite alone ran from 5 to 57 billion tons, 

No thorough measurement of the reserves of this material has yet beer 
made, but to all practical intents and purposes the reserves may be consideres 
virtually inexhaustible. 

At the hearings before the House Public Works Committee, the Secretary ot 
the Interior did not overlook the possibilities of production of iron ore from 
taconite, but he did quite clearly underestimate materially the probable produc 
tion from this source in the short-range outlook and failed to show a proper 
appreciation of the long-range future importance and potentialities of this source 
of iren ore for our steel mills. He estimated a production of taconite by 1955 of 
(6 million. tons and by 1960 of 13.5 million tons, but had little to say about it 

ce in the picture for the future. The indications are that the production of 
taconite concentrates will develop much more rapidly and provide a much greate) 
proportion of our iron-ore requirements than the Secretary estimated. 

ake, for example, the announcement in the Chicago Tribune of September 19 
IN0, about the proposed taconite plant at Beaver Bay, Minn 1 would like 
read you an excerpt from that article 

‘Republic Steel Corp, and Armeo Steel Corp. announced today they have pur 
chased equally all stock of the Reserve Mining Co., of St. Louis County, Minn 

The mining company controls a deposit of at least 1.500,000,000 tons of mag 
netic taconite iron ore at the eastern end of the Mesabi Range. Incorporated 
ll vears ago, the mine has not been worked extensively. 

\ Republic spokesman said the mine will provide the two steel companies 
With a major part of their ore requirements for vears to come. 

‘When converted, the deposits will vield about 500 million tons of 


crade iron ore—enough to supply 10 million tons of ore annually for the 
1 vears he estimated.” 

Bear in mind that Republic Steel and Armco Steel are two of the five steel 
companies interested in the Labrador ore. 

There is a further reference to the development in Beaver Bay, Minn., in the 
lead article in the magazine Steelways for March 1951, entitled “Taconite: Iron 
Ore Bonanza.” I would like to read you an excerpt from that article when, 
after discussing the early development of the process, it said : 
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“Just how good a job became obvious last year in November when the two stee| 
companies that are operating the pilot plant announced plans for the first full- 
scale commercial taconite plant. It will be built on the shore of Lake Superior 
at Beaver Bay, Minn., along the lines worked out in the Ashland pilot plant 
The first unit of the Beaver Bay project will coSt $70,000,000, and will produce 
2,500,000 tons of iron-rich pellets per year. The plant will be so laid out as ty 
make possible a fourfold expansion for a potential 10,000,000 tons per year at 
a total expenditure of $160,000,000. 


* * * * . » > 


“Planners of the Beaver Bay project say that as other companies start to pour 
their resources into taconite plants pellet production will mount swiftly. They 
look for at least 20,000,000 tons annually by 1960, and over 40,000,000 tons by 
1970.” 

Developments appear to be bearing out this prediction. In an article in the 
February 16, 1952, issue of the Wall Street Journal, there is a discussion of the 
impending drive for greater taconite production. That article discusses the 
development by Reserve Mining Co., referred to in the quotations above, and 
states that Erie Mining Co., of Duluth, Minn., is about to announce a $300 million 
program for the development of taconite. The article also contains this state 
ment: 

“Taconite processors say long-range production targets depend on this coun 
try’s future steel requirements. However, if defense officials have their way, the 
processors will hit a 15-million-ton-a-year clip about 4 years from now.” 

When the prospects of production of iron ore from taconite are considered, 
along with our capabilities of production from surces of high-grade iron ore, the 
picture for a reasonable period in the future is not a gloomy one. On the con 
trary, I think it demonstrates clearly that our steel manufacturers have long be« 
aware of the necessity for making ample provision for an adequate supply of iron 
ore and are taking the steps necessary to insure that supply. 

/ron-ore supplies from the long-range viewpoint 

Let us look now at the long range picture. The proponents of the St. Law 
rence waterway project have taken the position that we must rely principally 
upon high grade ore from Labrador to supplement the supply from high-grade 
ore deposits in the United States, and that our future national security would 
be dependent upon the Labrador source. Proponents even appeared completely 
complacent about the picture they painted. Fortunately this is not likely to !« 
a true picture. A much more likely picture is one on which taconite will serv: 
as the principal supplement to the high-grade iron ore in the United States. I 
is clear that taconite can occupy that role, and it is submitted that we should 
place primary reliance upon this source for our future national security. 

For a proper evaluation and appraisal of the relative importance of Labrado: 
ore and taconite from the standpoint of our future national security, I think 
we might well look to the recommendations and findings of the Steel Task 
Group, appointed last June by Director of Defense Mobilization Charles bP 
Wilson to appraise the adequacy and planned capacity of the steel industry 
to meet military requirements, and to evaluate the supply available for a 
other uses. This Task Group was headed by Hiland G. Batcheller, Chairmar 
of the Board of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. of Pittsburgh and Director of th: 
Iron and Steel Division of the War Production Board during World War II 
According to a release on January 253, 1952, by the Office of Defense Mobili 
tion, the Task Group was composed of 36 members, most of them experts 
the field of steel production. Also according to the release, “the group heii 
numerous meetings with steel industry representatives, other steel experts 
steel consumers and Government officials before arriving at its conclusions.” 
The release quotes in part from thie report of the Steel Task Group as follows 

“If planned facilities are to produce from 118,000,000 to 120,000,000) ingot 
tons of steel, an adequate supply of raw materials is obviously essential. W* 
recommend, therefore, that: 

“1. In order to supplement the diminishing supply of domestic high-grad 
ore, action be taken to encourage and aid in every way possible programs now 
under way designed to beneficiate low grades of ore (taconite and others) 
order that they may be utilized economically and, further, that encouragement 
and aid be extended to those who are undertaking aerial surveys with the aid 
of the magnetometer and gravitometer, with the objective of locating possille 
new deposits of domestic ore. Any favorable results from such projects would 
‘educe our dependence on foreign sources in case of a global war.” 
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In the discussion of iron ore, the release also contains this statement: 

“The need for supplementing present domestic sources of high-grade ores with 
high-grade concentrates is paramount for developing national security.” (Italic 
supplied. J 

This statement is clear and unequivocal. “Paramount” means “highest in 
rank.” That is the evaluation placed on the importance of developing taconite 
production by this group of our foremost steel and iron-ore experts. The report 
of the Steel Task Group has been classified and is not obtainable, but from the 
release it is quite obvious that the report did not recommend construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

As a matter of fact, it does not seem to me that it requires the opinion of a 
poard of experts to bring home the realization that it is highly important for the 
United States to be in a position to supply itself with iron ore from sources 
within its own borders and under its own political control to the greatest extent 
possible. It is obvious that it is within our capabilities to become completely 
independent of any foreign source for vital quantities of this raw material. No 
matter how friendly the foreign country, it is not consistent with the best inter- 
ests of our national security to have to rely primarily upon any foreign source 
where that is avoidable. 

While Canada is as friendly as any foreign nation could be, and while if we 
had to rely upon any foreign country for one of our vital raw materials Canada 
would probably be the nation we would all choose first, let me suggest just one 
of the possibilities that might make it unwise to place too heavy dependence 
upon Labrador as a source of iron ore. This is a possibility also that is entirely 
consistent with Canada remaining friendly to the United States. 

Every country that is primarily a supplier of raw materials has aspirations to 
use those raw materials for the production of finished goods at home rather than 
to export them in their cheapest state to sustain the production of other coun- 
tries. The debates in the Canadian House of Commons, in December 1951, when 
the bill for the construction of the all-Canadian waterway was under considera- 
tion, reveal that Canada does have such aspirations, and the tremendous econ- 
omic growth in Canada in recent years makes it a definite possibility that such 
aspirations may be realized in the not too distant future. 

The following statements in the course of the debates, by Mr. George A. Drew, 
leader of the opposition, are worthy of note in this connection. Let 
from his speech on December 4, 1951: 

“However, while we recognize that need, since providence has placed at our 
disposal so much of this vitally precious metal, as we make our plans for supply- 
ng iron ore to the mills of the United States we should be laying plans now 
for the construction of mills in Canada to produce steel on a scale we have never 
contemplated at any time in the past.” 

At a later point in his speech, after discussing the manner in which Canada 
had developed from a mere supplier of forest products to the United States to 
imanufacturer of these products, Mr. Drew stated: 

If it was sound for us to raise ourselves from the position of wood choppers 
for the workers of the United States, it is equally sound for us to say that we 
shall not limit ourselves to the digging of the iron ore, that we shall give to 
workers here in Canada, and workers yet unborn, employment on a scule we 
have never even contemplated through the use of these new resources now avail- 
able to us.” 

Again, Mr. Drew stated: 

“The plans to which I was referring were plans to expand our own produc- 
tion by the best possible use of our resources, and that is what I am suggesting 
again tonight. 

Once again I want to emphasize the vital role that iron and steel play. No oil 
would be found without steel. No copper, zinc, or aluminum would be produced 
without steel. None of the great synthetics that we are producing today would 
be produced without steel. It is the basis of modern industrial expansion. 
that being so, of all the resources we possess I suggest it should be the declared 
policy to make sure we will use that raw material to the very best advantage of 
all Canadians when it is actually brought out from the soil.” 

It seems to me the foregoing indicates the distinct probability that there will 
be other demands upon the supply of iron ore from Labrador which may have 
priority over the demands of United States steel mills. 

In short, it seems to me that all of the foregoing discussion demonstrates that 
probably we will not become dependent in the future to any substantial extent 


Ine quote 
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upon Labrador iron ore, and certainly that we need not do so and should no; 
do so. 


Relation of St. Lawrence waterway to Labrador ore 


Let us consider now point 2 raised earlier herein, regarding the relation of 
the proposed St. Lawrence waterway project of the problem of making available 
to the steel mills of this country the tonnage of ore from Labrador that m iy 
reasonably be anticipated, assuming that it is available for shipment to United 
States steel mills. It is difficult to see how it could be contended seriously that 
the St. Lawrence waterway is needed in order to make available to the ste 
mills the ore to be produced in Labrador. 

Mr. George Humphrey, president of the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, testified 4 
the recent hearings that the planned annual production of 10,000,000 tons 
Labrador ore will be produced whether the waterway is constructed or 1 
(House hearings, 1951, p. 514); that this production would be ample to car: 
and amortize their investment (House hearings, 1951, p. 474): and that the 
existing St. Lawrence canals and existing railroad facilities in Canada and the 
United States are adequate to handle such a production of 10,000,000 tons of 
Labrador ore (House hearings, 1951, p. 477). He testified further that the 
railroad and the dock and loading facilities in Labrador would be designed to 
handle only about 20,000,000 tons (House hearings, 1951, p. 474). From a pra 
tical standpoint, therefore, this may be taken as the outside limit of production, 
and it appears from the statement by Secretary of the Interior Chapman at 


the hearings last year that no expansion beyond 10,000,000 tons can be looked 
for until after 1960. 
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As to the destinations to be reached with this ore, Mr. Humphrey testified 
further that with or without the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, a part of the 
Labrador ore—2 to 4 million tons a year, according to present plans 
shipped to eastern-seaboard ports (House hearings, 1951, p. 474). The balanc: 
of the planned 10,000,000 tons a year to be produced in Labrador would be moved 
by deep-draft vessels to Montreal and there transshipped for movement either 
by shallow-draft vessels through the existing 14-foot canals or by rail (House 
hearings, 1951, p. 474). 


would be 


According to Mr. Humphrey, up to 5 million tons could be delivered to Lak 
Erie ports by utilizing the 14-foot canals on the St. Lawrence and the balance 
could be handled directly by rail toe interior points (House hearings, 1951 


ol? DL) 


7% 
Mr. Humphrey further testified that Labrador ore shipped by these 


means could be delivered at a price competitive with Lake Superior ore (Hous 
hearings, 1951, p. 514). 


Furthermore, Mr. Humphrey conceded that more than 10,000,000) tons 


Labrador ore could be moved without the proposed waterway by using the ra 

oads, but felt that because of the location of the mills of the 
ed in the Labrador ore the cost (rates) would make it 

louse hearings, 1951, p. 518) 

In other words, what Mr. Humphrey's argument came down to was that ans 
in excess of 10 million tons per year that might be produced in Labrado: 


which, if it comes at all, would prebably not be until after 1960—might be at 


‘ 


companies int 


uneconomical to do s 


colpetitive disadvantage with Lake Superior ore on a delivered basis without 
he construction of the proposed waterway. For the sake of perspective, and 
as an indication of the negligible effect it would have on the price of steel, it 
should be borne in mir d thut 10 million tons of iron ore in 160 would amou 
to only about 61 percent of our total iron-ore requirements, according to the 
estimate of the Secretary of the Interior 

Che House hearings also contain a statement, placed in the 


» record by Secretar 
Chapman, that has a significant bearing on the necessity of the proposed wate! 
way even from the narrow viewpoint of the effect on Labrador ore. Subsequent 
the hearings, Secretary Chapman placed in the record, where it appears at 
page TSO, a table entitled “Estimated Cost To Deliver Quebec-Labrador Ors 
Various United States Consuming Centers by Present Facilities and Proposed 
Seaway.” In the footnote to that table there appears the following very signifi 
cant statement: “The above costs show that the Quebec-Labrador ores will be 
ompetive to Lake Superior ores with or without the seaway.” 
then carried the further statement: “However, 


tTonnages at 


The footnots 
the seaway will permit greate! 
a reduced cost,” although there is nothing in the study on which 
s conclusion appears to be based 


Faced with the fact that the evidence demonstrated conclusively that there 
as no need for the construction of the St 


Lawrence waterway from the stand 
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point of national defense, proponents maintained that the existing modes of 
transportation that would have to be utilized if the waterway were not con 
structed would not have the ability to handle the necessary quantiies of ore 
without greatly expanding and improving fixed facilities and equipment, which 
ould require the use of more scarce materials than the construction of the 
roposed waterway 

These were the mere assertions of theorists. not based on studies of the 

practical situation and completely at variance with concrete evidence 
presented at the House hearings last year by practical businessme! Unrefuted 
evidence indicated that there are four railroads serving Montreal whose fixed 
facilities and line capacity are entirely adequate without additions or modifi 
cations to handle any foreseeable volume of ore traffic from that port Even 
ith today’s tight freight-car situation, these railroads would be able to handle 
ipproxXimately 5%4-million tons of ore from Montreal to Pittsburgh and Ohio 
Valley steel-producing districts by utilizing cars mude empty in the Montreal 
area after the delivery of coal, which presently are returning empty to the 
rea Where the ore would be required. The slight increase in turn-around 
time aS a result of utilizing coal cars for this purpose could be met by acqui 
sition of a small additional supply of cars any time before 1955 or 1956, when 
he first ore from Labrador will begin to move. Such cars would be purchased, 

course, Without any expense to the Government. 

Bear in mind, as already pointed out, that Mr. Humphrey 
million tons could be handled over the existing 14-foot canals 
Lawrence River 

Thus, even if all of the first 10 million tons of annual product 
ader Should be consigned to the Great Lakes area, every one 
e handled over the existing cunals and available ra , 
expenditure of any money by the Government or the use 

r manpower, 

The evidence also indicated that very large quantities of ore could be moved via 
east-coast ports such as Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. <As in the case 
of the movement from Montreal the railroads would utilize for the movement 
or ore to inland points coal cars that now are returning empty from the ports 
The capacity of the railroads for the movement of iron ore from east-coast ports 
would be prac tieally unlimited For movement as far west us the P ttsbur 
district it would be just as cheap and probably cheaper to move Labrad 
u this manner than it would be via the proposed waterway 

Faced with incontrovertible evidence that in peacetime Labrado 
marketed economically and efficiently without the proposed wate! 
ponents have quite generally tried to emphasize that the greatest 

oposed waterway would be in time of “all out” war. This argun 

sed on the contention that in time of “all out” war our supply 
via ocean routes would be shut off by enemy submarine actior 

ey say we would be wholly dependent on what they refe 
secure” inland route of the St. Lawrence waterway 

Leaving aside the possibility of protecting ships using the 

ys, aS was successfully done in the later stages of the last 
those routes open, let us eXamine the situation on the basis of the 

ise In the first place, how “safe” and “secure” is the proposed 
Actually the ships would not even be safe from submarine att 
the success of German submarine attacks in the gulf of St. I 
ast war. However, there is a much greater menace to the St 
ute than just the sinking of some of the ore boats. The route itself 

Inerable. In order to maintain the flow of iron ore to Lake Erie port 
e necessary to protect and maintain in operation 15 locks and 2 

i dams are highly vulnerable structures either to attack by sabotag 

raction. Our experience in World War II demonstrated that such 

ld be destroyed in a single carefully planned and determined rai 
Moehne and the Eder Dams in Germany were destroyed in a single 
British Lancaster bombers and were not repaired during the course of the w: 
This is the type of air attack our most probable enemy would be capable of carry 
hg out, and based on the views of the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
General Vandenberg, the chances of preventing such an attack from being suc 
essful would be small. He said in an article entitled “The Truth About Ou 

Force,” in the February 17, 1951, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
“Even if we had many more interceptor planes and anti-aircraft guns and a 


ilar sereen that blanketed all approaches of our boundaries, a predictable 70 
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percent of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defenses despite the extraordi 
nary valor and skill of our pilots.” 

Severe damage to any of these locks would bring about a long interruptio: 
of the flow of traffic through the waterway, and the destruction of the dams 
would no doubt stop the flow of commerce entirely for the duration of the war. 
It was not disputed that the railroads constitute a more flexible means of trans 
port and one that would not be subject to more than minor interruption even if 
the enemy should attack railroad facilities. Our experience in the last war als: 
demonstrated that the effective interruption of rail traffic required sustained 
day-in and day-out bombing, the type of attack a distant enemy could not afford 

Thus, even if the waterway were constructed, there is a strong possibility that 
in time of war we would ultimately have to rely upon existing forms of transport 
to obtain Labrador ore for the steel mills, so that the effect would have been 
that we would have expended a vast sum of money with immediate harmful in- 
flationary effect and wasted much scarce material so badly needed for immediate 
and urgent requirements. 

However, of even greater significance is the fact that if overseas shipments to 
the east coast were shut off there would be no occasion for the use of the St 
Lawrence waterway even if in existence. In those circumstances the stee!] 
mills that would be short of iron ore would be the ones located adjacent to the 
east coast, and certainly we could not allow them to remain idle if there were 
any way to supply them with ore. The closest and most feasible source of supply 
for these mills would be Labrador. However, shipping Labrador ore to stee! 
mills near the east coast, even when not moving via the ocean route, would not 
involve the use of the proposed waterway as the movement by water would 
stop short of the point where the proposed improvement would begin. To be 
precise, the ore would move from Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, for the whole of which distance there is already deep water, and then 
due south by rail. 

The only alternative available would be to supply the east-coast mills with 
ore from Minnesota. This was what was actually done in the last war to supply 
the Bethlehem Steel plant at Sparrows Point, Md., after the normal supply from 
overseas had been interrupted and shut off as a result of submarine activity. 
At that time, of course, there was no ore supply in Labrador, but if the same 
thing should occur again, with ore being produced in Labrador, it would not make 
sense to move Minnesota ore all the way to the east coast while at the same time 
moving Labrador ore west to the Great Lakes steel mills. This would involve a 
wasteful and uneconomic cross hauling that could not be tolerated in time of war 

Thus the very contingency stressed by the proponents as calling for the con 
struction of the proposed waterway, namely, an “all out’ war, would create 
conditions that would cause the ore to be handled over a route that would not 
involve the use of the waterway. 


The “Great Lakes shipbuilding” argument 


Several “make weight” defense arguments advanced in support of the water 
way can be disposed of briefly. One of these is that the Great Lakes could be 
used for the building and repair of large oceangoing vessels. There are no 
facilities for these purposes in existence in the Great Lakes area today. On 
the other hand, there are in existence today on our seacoasts, in private ship 
yards, about 100 building ways capable of constructing ships of over 400 feet in 
length. Of these, less than one-sixth are today engaged in the construction of 
oceangoing vessels. Under these conditions, does anyone think that those re 
sponsible for our production program would allocate materials to build new 
facilities for these purposes in the Great Lakes area’? Existing Great Lakes 
shipyards are being taxed to the limit at the present time in building lake-type 
vessels, 

Furthermore, during the last war shipyards in the Great Lakes area were 
utilized for the construction of smaller craft, and this would be their proper 
role in any war in the foreseeable future even if the St. Lawrence waterway 
were in existence. There are three possible exits from the Great Lakes for small 
boats but there would be only one possible exit for large vessels. After taking 
into consideration the fact that the enemy would have the ability to render this 
exit unusable for long periods of time, possibly for the duration of the war, it is 
inconceivable that anyone responsible for a shipbuilding and repair program 
would utilize Great Lakes facilities for this purpose to any great extent even if 
they were in existence. 
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The “short voyage to Europe” argument 


Another of the “make weight” arguments is that the waterway would reduce 
by a thousand miles the ocean voyage from east-coast ports to northern Europe, 
thus shortening the time in which ships would be exposed to enemy action by 
approximately one-third. This argument overlooks the basic consideration that 
the route would probably not be used extensively because of the danger of having 
a segment of our shipping fleet locked in the Great Lakes for the duration of 
the war by the destruction of the waterway. Also, based on our experience in 
the last war, it is highly likely that all ocean-going vessels would be immediately 
taken out of service in the Great Lakes area as was done in the last war, because 
for a substantial part of that route there is parallel land transportation avail- 
able and the boats would be utilized for that service for which there could be no 
substitute, namely, the overseas portion of the journey. 

Furthermore, as to the question of its being a safer route than from the east- 
coast ports, there has been evidence from high military authorities that due to 
technical considerations, namely, facilities for diversion, weather for air cover- 
age, and underwater sound conditions, the route from New York or Boston to 
Europe is as safe or safer than the route from Montreal from the standpoint of 
the menace from enemy submarines. 

In the light of all of the above considerations, it would appear to me that 
there is very little substance left in the contention of the proponents that the 
St. Lawrence waterway is required in the interest of national defense. 

Under present conditions that should be sufficient to dispose of the matter, 
but for the sake of the record it would appear appropriate to consider the 
economic justification aspects of the proposal. 


Il. ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY NOT A SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECT 


Under Senate Joint Resolution 27, this project is being advocated on the prin- 
ciple of its being a self-liquidating project. Apparently it is so presented in 
recognition of the sound proposition that if it were not self-liquidating its con- 
struction at Government expense would constitute a subsidy to water transporta- 
tion which would be in conflict with the national transportation policy declared 
by Congress in the Transportation Act of 1940. Accordingly, the project should 
not be approved unless the proponents can sustain the burden of proof that the 
project would in fact be self-liquidating. This they definitely failed to do at the 
hearings before the House Public Works Committee last year. 

Inadequate assurance of agreement with Canada 

In the first place, there is no assurance that the project will ever actually be 
placed on a self-liquidating basis. In accordance with the requirement in the 
pending resolution, the Secretary of State has obtained what he considers to be 
satisfactory assurances from Canada that it concurs in the principle of self- 
liquidation. However, the resolution specifies that the implementing tolls agree- 
ment shall become effective only after approval by the Congress of the United 
States and the Parliament of Canada, and it is contemplated that the imple 
menting tolls agreement is not to be negotiated until the project is in the course 
of construction. Furthermore, in a note from the Canadian Ambassador giving 
Canada’s assurances on this point, it is specifically stated that its concurrence is 
“subject to the conclusion of arrangements satisfactory to both Governments 
for the implementation of this principle.” 

There may be considerable difficulty in negotiating the definitive tolls agree- 
ment and obtaining its approval by the Congress of the United States and the 
Parliament of Canada. The following are some of the points which may prove 
stumbling blocks in perfecting the implementing tolls agreement, or if they do 
not amount to stumbling blocks, at least the treatment given them may materially 
affect the revenues to be derived from tolls. It is well known that there will be 
strong sentiment in Canada against the imposition of tolls on grain traffic. If 
Canada does not agree to tolls on grain traffic, no tolls agreement will ever be 
come effective, or, if we yield on that point, there will be no tolls from grain traf- 
lic to help liquidate the cost of the project. 

This is advanced as a 50-50 project for Canada and the United States, but, 
actually, under the 1941 agreement the United States would pay six times as 
much for the waterway as would Canada, and the only way in which it can be 
nade to appear to be anything like a 50-50 project is to give Canada credit at 
current replacement costs for the expenditures which it made between the years 
1912 and 1982 for the construction of the Welland Canal. Incidentally, the con- 
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struction of this canal was to serve Canada’s own purpose and was not pursuant 
to any agreement with the United States. Since for the purpose of making i, 
look like a 50-50 project the Welland Canal is considered a part of the waterway 
might not Canada insist upon the liquidation of the cost of the Welland Can: 
from the tolls revenues? The pending resolution does not contemplate liquidat 
ing the cost of the Welland Canal because it refers to making the new deep 
Water navigation works on “the St. Lawrence River” self-liquidating. On th 
the other hand, the assurance received from Canada was an agreement in prin 
ciple to making the “St. Lawrence seaway” self-liquidating. This might well I 
a formidable stumbling block to agreement. 

No one can yet tell how tolls will be collected or how the revenues from tolls 
will be divided between Canada and the United States. Also, section 3 of th: 
joint resolution provides for the exception from tolls of local or way or Govern 
ment tratic as may be agreed upon. The determination of these various ques 
tions will have a material bearing on the costs which are to be liquidated and o 
the revenues which will be available for such liquidation. Section 3 of the joint 
resolution also specifies a maximum limit on tolls. Such a provision is wholl 
inconsistent with the theory of self-liquidation. 

ln the light of the above considerations the establishment of this project on 
genuine self-liquidating basis is not assured. 


Feonomic aspects 


Leaving this fundamental question aside, and assuming that an agreement 
of some sort with Canada would be reached, let us consider the kind of proof the 
proponents presented before the House Committee last year in an attempt to 
demonstrate that this project would be self-liquidating. 

There are two primary factors in the self-liquidating formula, one the traffic 
that it is estimated will use and pay tolls on the proposed waterway, and th: 
other the cost to be liquidated. 


Capacity 


As a preliminary matter, | think it would be well to consider the question 
of the capacity of the proposed waterway, since that factor marks the outside 
limit of the traffic from’which tolls could be derived. The treatment given this 
important question by the proponents is representative of that given many vital 
issues in this case. 

The Chief of Engineers, United States Army, was relied upon to present the 
testimony for the proponents on the question of capacity. Bear in mind that he 
did not support his estimates with any study made by the Corps of Engineers o1 
by any other informed person or body. The crux of his testimony on this point 
is to be found on page 204 of the House hearings, where he said: 

“The Welland and the St. Lawrence can have a practical operating capacity 
of the order of 45 to 50 million tons annually.” 

In 1954, there was published as Senate Document No. 116, Seventy-third Cor 
gress, second session, a study of the proposed project by the Corps of Engineers 
entitled “Survey of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power projects 
In that detailed study the Army engineers arrived at a figure of 27,473,000 tons 
ius the capacity of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, after which the following 
paragraphs of text were included: ~ 

“This estimate is based on single locks. Inasmuch as all flight locks are to be 
in parallel, no reduction in this estimate is necessary due to the flight docks at 
Thorold on the Welland Canal or at Melochville on the St. Lawrence. However, 
it is realized that certain of the data assumed in this estimate are not exact 
and it is recommended that the annual capacity of the St. Lawrence waterway 
should be considered as 25,000,000 tons. 

“In 1982, a total of 8$.537,000 tons passed through the Welland Canal and 6,694, 
000 through the St. Lawrence Canal. The commerce through both these canals 
is increasing. For this reason it is estimated that the capacity available for 
new shipping in distinction from that now making use of the Welland and th 
St. Lawrence Canals will be about 16,000,000 tons” (p. 76). 

It has been recognized by the proponents that the Welland Canal constitutes 
the limiting factor so far as the capacity of the proposed waterway is concerned 
You will note that the above-quoted statement contains an implicit recognition 
that a portion of the capacity of the Welland Canal must be reserved for traffic 
already using the Welland Canal. 

What has happened since the time of that study to change the picture se 
materially as to justify doubling the estimate of the capacity of the Welland 
Canal? Also, what justification is there for totally disregarding the traffic pres 
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ently using the Welland Canal when estimating the capacity of the proposed 
waterway for tolls-paying traffic? 

Che only material change in the situation which would seem to justify an 
increase in the earlier estimate of the capacity of the Welland Canal would 
pe the assumption of a substantial movement of iron ore in large vessels. As an 
offset to that, however, there has been another change in the stiuation, the 
effect of which would be to leave less of the capacity of the Welland Canal 
able for new trafiic. This factor is the material increase since 1932 in the traffic 
using the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence canals. The traffic through the 
Welland Canal in 1950 was approximately 15,000,000 tons and that throuch the 
Sr. Lawrence canals was approximately 10,000,000 tons, 

Proponents have sometimes given as a reason for upping the estimate of the 
eapacity of the waterway that ships have increased in size since the original 
estimate was mude by the Army engineers and therefore a higher average load 
than that used in the earlier estimates would be appropriate This argument 
however, has little substance since the depth of the canal has not grown with the 
increase in the depth of draft of vessels Since the ocean-going vessels of 
construction are too large to use the canal with economic loads, it is to be donhted 
seriously that there is any justification for using a higher average load in calcu- 
lations to determine the capacity of the proposed canals. 

It seems to me that the committee has not been furnished with any satisfactory 
justification for the present estimate of capacity of the Welland Canal and of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, and yet this factor is vital to the determinaion of the 
possibility of self-liqnidation of the proposed waterway. 

The only semblance of evidence on this point might have been General Pick’s 
reference to the fact that the MacArthur lock at the Soo handled about 48 
million tons in 1950 and 55 million tons in 1948 (House hearings, 1951, p. 204). 
This, however, I consider of no substance at all. Let me call vour attention to 
certain considerations, and after that I will let vou judge whether the traftie 
handled by the MacArthur lock serves to support the Chief of Engineers’ estimate 
of the practical capacity of the Welland Canal. 

At the Soo, the MacArthur lock is one of five parallel locks, and being the 
deepest and the newest, it is used by the largest and most modern vessels and 
generally only loaded ones, while the other four locks handle the smaller 
vessels and the ones moving empty. On the other hand, there is no alternative 
to the Welland and it must handle all vessels, the large and the small, the loaded 
and the empty ones. The average cargo per vessel passage through the Mae 
Arthur lock in 1950 was approximately 9,500 tons, or more than four and a half 


23) 
vaill 


times the average cargo of approximately 2,000 tons per vessel passage using the 
Welland Canal in 1950 At the Soo a vessel negotiates only one lock. At the 


Welland a vessel must go through eight locks, and there are ty wks at only 
three locations. The lift at the MacArthur lock is 21.7 feet: at the Welland an 
average of 46.5 feet for each of seven locks and 3 to 4 feet I eighth locl 


XK, 


which is a guard lock. The time required to negotiate the acArthur lock is 
approximately 22 minutes, while the time required to negotiate the Welland is 
approximately 50 minutes for any one of the locks and a minimum of 8 ho 
to transit the entire canal, which is 27.6 miles long. 

In the light of these many differences between the MacArthur lock at the Soo 
and the Welland Canal, all of which favor the MacArthur lock, just how good a 
measure of the capacity of the Welland Canal is the tonnage handled at the 
MacArthur lock? 

[ call your attention also to the fact that in the hearings before this commit- 
tee in May and June of 1947, an estimate of the practical capacity of the Wel 
and Canal, furnished by Mr. H. H. Wright, Secretary of the Canadian Embassy, 
was submitted for the record. His statement was to this effect : 

“It is not suggested that this diversity of traftic will continue in the same 
extent as in the past but based on all the factors noted it is believed that the 
practical capacity of the Welland Ship Canal can be taken at from 30,000,000 to 
55.000,000 tons per vear.” (Hearings, 8. J. Res. 111, p. 457.) 

Let’s return now tp a consideration of the two factors in the self-liquidation 
formula, namely, traffic and cost. 


VWs 
irs 


] raffic estimates 


In view of the fact that very few members of this committee have heard tes- 
timony on this project I take the liberty of reviewing briefly some of the his- 


torical background to indicate how the estimates of traffic have changed through 
the years. 
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In 1941, for instance, the Department of Commerce published a seven-volume 
study entitled “The St. Lawrence Survey.” Volume III, which dealt with 
traffic, was in itself 342 pages long. In that study the traffic possibilities of 17 
commodities were considered. As a result, the Department estimated that the 
annual United States traffic through the seaway for these commodities would 
range between 4,600,000 and 4,750,000 tons. The Department undertook to show 
the sources from which the traffic would be derived and the points.at which 
the commodities would be marketed, and attempted to give consideration to the 
influence of factors which might result in certain items of traffic not moving over 
the waterway despite its availability. The report pointed out that the 17 
commodities selected were not exhaustive of the traffic possibilities, and es! 
mated that an additional tonnage of a little over 2 million tons might mov 
making a total of about 7 million tons. 

Let me read one paragraph from volume III of the St. Lawrence Survey, on 
page 34: 

“In view of the fact that so many important commodities have been omitted 
from the present study, it would not be excessive to assume that the potentia 
annual traffic would be much greater than indicated by our figure of 4,600,000 
or 4,750,000 tons. For instance, other studies have included in their estimates 
large items such as petroleum, 500,000 tons; sugar, 500,000 tons; fertilizers, 
555,000 tons; coal, 350,000 tons; lumber, 41,500 tons; pulpwood, 82,500 tons, or 
a total of 2,029,000 tons—all of them being items which are not included in our 
studies. Adding to our studies the items which are included in other studies 
but excluded from ours, will yield 7,000,000.” 

After the treatment of the specific commodities, the report went on to say 
at page 36, that “* * * it is not improbable that actual American traffic 
within a reasonable period will be as much as 10,000,000 tons * * *.” 

While these estimates did not include Canadian traffic, it was clear that it 
was not anticipated that Canadian traffic would be nearly as great as American 
traffic. As an indication of this, the report assumed that the total capacity for 
new traflic on the proposed seaway, amounting to 16 million tons, would be 
divided 10 million to the United States and 6 million to Canada. 

That, gentlemen, was the traffic study of the Department of Commerce 11 
brief years ago. Their latest estimates are not based on similar detailed traf- 
fic studies. 

In the hearings before this committee in 1947, a wholly different estimate was 
presented. The estimate of traffic by the then Secretary of Commerce was fro! 
38 to 52 million tons. He said at that time, however: “I wish to emphasize onc 
again that the traffic figures which I have been indicating do not constitute 
the results of detailed recent surveys but rather the best judgment of the ex 
perts of the Department.” 

Next in the time sequence came the hearings befor the House Public Works 
Committee on House Joint Resolution 271 in April and May 1950. Then th 
Secretary of Commerce gave as his estimate of traffic for the proposed water 
way 57 to 84 million tons. The same estimate was presented in the hearings 
before the House Public Works Committee last year. 

There are numerous deficiencies to be pointed out with respect to the estimates 
of traffic which go to make up this grand total, and these will be dealt with in 
a statement to be filed by another witness. However, I cannot refrain from 
ealling attention at this time to the estimates with respect to two of the items 
of traffic. 

While at the hearings last year the Secretary of Commerce did not undertake 
to discuss individual items of traffic; he referred to the fact that he had put 
the detailed explanation of his traffic estimates in the record during the House 
hearings in April 1950, and the tonnage volume for each of the items of traffic 
was the same in 1951 as it was in his earlier testimony. 

Let me refer first to the item of petroleum traffic. The first sentence from 
his testimony on that subject, which is to be found on page 16 of the hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 271, reads as follows: 

“Another item of traffic which the Department expects will move via the 
seaway is petroleum, although in the case of this traffic it is impossible to predict 
with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volume of movement. 
[Italics supplied.] 

Farther down on the same page he said: 

“In the absence of detailed knowledge of oil reserves and production costs in 
Alberta, Venezuela, and the Middle East, no accurate predictions of petroleum 
traffic over the seaway can be made.” [Italics supplied.] 
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Thus, despite the fact that the Secretary said it was impossible to predict 
with any assurance when the traffic would move, in which direction it would Move, 
or in What volume, he still included in his estimate of traffic for the seaway 
§ to 26 million tons of petroleum, yielding anticipated revenues for the liquida- 
tion of the project of from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000 (House hearings, 1951, p. 7). 

I hardly believe it necessary to comment further on the value of such an 
estimate. 

Let me refer you next to the item of iron ore. Mr. Sawyer included in his 
estimate of traffic last year 30 to 3714 million tons of ore, yielding estimated 
tolls revenue of from $15,000,000 to $18,750,000 (House hearings, 1951, p. 7). 
This estimate was taken from the study by Mr. Paul M. Zeis, incorporated by the 
Secretary of Commerce in the hearings on House Joint Resolution 271. The 
method by which the estimate of tonnage was arrived at is explained at pages 
26-837 of those hearings. Mr. Zeis first explained the maximum number of ves- 
sel passages which he estimated could be accommodated through the Welland 

nal in a season of operation, and then concluded that in view of other types 

f traffic that would utilize the waterway, the maximum number of freighters 
carrying ore that could be expected to transit the Welland Canal was “probably 
in the neighborhood of 2,000 and almost certainly not in excess of 2,500." He 
assumed that the capacity of each such vessel would be 15,000 tons, and thus 
by multiplying this figure by the 2,000 to 2,500 vessel passages reached his 
estimate of 80 to 37144 million tons of ore for the proposed waterway. 

At the hearings last year Mr. Zeis said that this estimate was a “judgment 
figure based upon the assumed market for iron ore in the Great Lakes region” 
(House hearings, 1951, p. 16). It seems apparent that he did not take into 
account at all the basic consideration of how much of the Great Lakes market 
would be supplied from the Lake Superior region, nor the fact that South 
American ore, which will constitute the overwhelming percentage of foreign 
imports other than from Labrador, would not use the proposed waterway; nor 
even the consideration of the volume of production contemplated in Labrador ; 
nor the fact that a certain part of that production would not move over the 
proposed waterway even if it were constructed. A consideration of these factors 
indicates that there is no reasonable likelihood of a volume of iron ore traffic 
through the proposed waterway approaching even the minimum estimate of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

In the light of the manner in which the estimates were made on these two 
items of traffic, which represent approximately 63 percent of the minimum range 

‘total estimated traffic and 68 percent of the maximum range, it is clear that 
the traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce are of no value And yet, 
the estimated revenues of from $36,000,000 to $49,000,000 relied upon in an 

ttempt to demonstrate that the project would be self-liquidating, were derived 
from these traffic estimates. 
Cost estimates 

What of the other primary factor in the self-liquidation formula, namely, the 
cost of the project? According to enclosure 1 of the prepared statement sub- 

tted by the Chief of Engineers at the hearings last year, the cost to the United 
States of remaining work for the 27-feot project would amount to $566,794,000, 
and to Canada $251,.269,000, or a total of $818,063,.000. 

rhe Chief of Engineers said that the annual economic charges for the new 
navigation facilities on the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to Montreal 
were estimated at $16,712.000. That figure, he said, included costs for operation, 
maintenance, repairs, interest on the investment, and amortization, with interest 
at 2.5 percent (House hearings, 1951, p. 20°). He also gave an estimated figure 
of $20,360,000 as the annual economic charges for the entire navigation phase 
from Duluth to Montreal. In tables subsequently submitted for the record, the 
figure of $16,712,000 was shown to be divided $4,159,000 for Canada and $12,553,- 
000 for the United States, and the figure of $20,360,000 was divided $4,207,000 
for Canada and $16,153,000 for the United States. 

I want to call to your attention certain considerations which strongly indicate 
the probability of the ultimate cost of this project being far in excess of that 
shown by the Chief of Engineers. 

Let us consider for a moment the figure of $566,794,000 as estimated total cost 
of remaining work for the United States. At the hearings before the Publie 
Works Committee in 1950, General Pick submitted a figure of $573.461,000 as the 
estimated total cost to the United States of remaining work for the 27-foot proj- 

As shown by the table on page 131 of the hearings on House Joint Resolu- 
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in the record to explain these tremendous 
increases, and they stand out in sharp contrast to the decrease shown in the 
estimate of the cost of the project. 

I would like to point out also the differences hetween methods used by General 
Pick in calculating annual charges on the project and those used by General 
In 1947, General Wheeler used as his base the 1940—41 
estimate for the project to which he applied the percentage change in the EN 
index in order to give effect to the change in price levels. 
period of construction for the project and an interest rate during construction 
He also used an interest rate of 3 percent to calculate interest 
the investmant, and assumed a 40-year period for amortization purposes. 
eral Pick, on the other hand, repriced the items of the work estimate of 1940-41 
instead of applying the change in the ENR index to the 1940 
assumed a 5-year period of construction and 
tion of 244 percent 


hi 


December 


1950 the Engineering News 
showed an increase in construction costs of 13.75 percent. 
basis on which the Army engineers revised their cost estimates on this project 
on a number of previous occasions, 


AND 


You will note that the figure 





tion 271, this estimate was based on cost levels for July 1948. 
eral Pick’s testimony at the House hearings last year, the estimate he then sub 
mitted was based on cost levels for December 1950. 
which he submitted as the cost to the United States, based on December 1950 
costs Was approximately $6.5 million lower than the figure submitted based on 
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to the estimate of cost submitted at the hearing in April 1950, the cost to the 
United States of the remaining work would be $652,312,000, or an increase 
$78,890,000 over the estimate made in 1950, and an increase of $85,518,000 oy: 
the estimate made in 1951. 
The Chief of Engineers made a revision between 1950 and 1951 of another 
his cost estimates, but with quite different results from those mentioned in « 
nection with his revision of the estimate of the cost of the project itself. 
to his estimate of the cost of providing entrance Channels and turning basins t 
10 United Stutes harbors on the Great 
April 1950, the estimate for this work was $9,172,000 for a 27-foot project, based 
The revised estimate at the 1951 hearings was $13,684. 
000, based on December 1950 cost levels, which, as vou will note, is approximate! 
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following from the report, dated August 16, 1951, of the Subcommittee on Deti 

Civil Functions of the House Appropriations Committee, “1 
stigation of Corps of Engineers Civil Works Program”: 
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ings or borings were taken and the estimate is based only upon available hydro- 
graphic data and office studies; and that no detailed studies were made regard 
ing the St. Clair River compensating works or the Detroit River lock planned 
for the projects of 30- and 35-foot depths. The footnote goes on to characterize 
these estimates as “of a preliminary nature.” Also, with respect to the work in 
the Thousand Islands section, it is stated that only meager hydrographic data 
was available and no soundings or borings were taken and the “estimates there 
ore Should not be considered to be accurate.” In view of the nature of the basis 
of these estimates there is every probability of the cost of this work being sub- 
stantially greater than estimated 


Omitte d costs 


In addition, attention should be called to the fact that the estimate of $566 
nillion as the remaining cost to the United States for completion of this project 
does not include any costs for the deepening of harbors in the Great Lakes. It 
is Wholly unrealistic to omit such expense from the caleulation of total cost of 
the project for without the improvement of Great Lakes harbors it would be 
impossible to realize more than a minor measure of the benefits claimed for the 
project. It is true that it would not be necessary to deepen harbors in order to 
handle the importation of iron ore in lake-type vessels, but surely no one would 
contend that this project should be constructed solely as an adjunct to help the 
competitive position of five steel companies and one ore company. It should not 
be overlooked that until very recently ore was not in the picture and the sole 
reason advanced for the construction of this project was to enable oceangoing 
vessels of the size that could he accommodated through the proposed waterway to 
carry commerce directly between ports of the Great Lakes and ports abroad. 
No port on the Great Lakes could enjoy any substantial amount of such trade 
unless its harbor were deepened to the same depth as the waterway itself. 

The cost of deepening Great Lake harbors, except for the berths alongside the 
docks, has always been borne by the Federal Government and is deemed a Federal 
responsibility. Each harbor in the Great Lakes on which Federal money has been 
expended in the past, and there are more than 100 of them, has a well-defined 
area Which is known as the area of Federal responsibility. While it is not con- 
tended that all of these harbors would actually be deepened to the depth of the 
proposed waterway, it is obvious that a large number of them would have to be 
deepened if the benefits of this project, whatever they may be, are to be realized 
by any substantial segment of the population in the Great Lakes area. 

As a result of a request made by a subcommittee of the Senate Foregin Rela- 
tions Committee in 1948, the Army engineers did submit several estimates of 
the cost of improving certain of the harbors in the Great Lakes to the extent of 
providing them with an entrance channel and a turning basin. An entrance 
channe] and a turning basin would be wholly inadequate and a much larger area 

each harbor would have to be dredged to the depth of the proposed waterway 
if the harbor were to be used by commerce generally. 

The Army engineers submitted at the House hearings last year as estimates 
of the cost of providing entrance channels and turning basins for 17 harbo n 
27-foot depth, $28,800,000 ; to a 30-foot depth, $86,900,000 ; and to a 35-foot depth, 
$205,600,000, Testimony was presented ut those hearings by Maj. Gen. R. G 
Breene, United States Army, retired, that indicated that the cost of deepening 
the entire area of Federal responsibility in just these 17 harbors would more 


likely run to a figure in the neighborhood of §$104,600,000 for a 27-foot depth: 


$304,300,000 for a 30-foot depth; and $577,600,000 for a 35-foot depth 


In making 
ese estimates General Breene obtained the area of Federal res sibility from 
he Army engineers’ harbor charts and used their unit costs for 

If this project is not to be merely an adjunct for a certain few steel companies, 
he cost of deepening Great Lakes harbors must be taken into account as a part 
of the over-all cost of the project. 

It is clear from the above that all of the proper costs of this project have not 

en included in the estimates submitted by the Army engineers, and that 

ised on past experience the ultimate cost of the project will far exceed the 
estimates submitted. As already demonstrated, the estimates of traffic and 
revenues are totally unsubstantiated. Accordingly, there is no basis whatsoever 
for finding that the project would be self-liquidating or economically sound 
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Ill. INADEQUACIES AND ADVERSE EFFECTS OF ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


This being so, the end result would be another uneconomical, subsidized com 
petitor for the railroads, the one form of transportation vitally necessary to the 
defense and economic well-being of the country. Moreover, this subsidized 
waterway would be usable for only about 7 months of full operation, making 
necessary that the railroads maintain stand-by facilities in the summer months 
in order to perform essential transportation service when the waterway is frozen, 
Precisely the same thing is true of the ports on the east and Gulf coasts. They 
would lose a substantial amount of business in the months when the proposed 
waterway would be open, but would be unable to trim their sails accordingly, as 
they would be obliged to maintain facilities on a stand-by basis in order to meet 
the demands of commerce when the waterway would be frozen over. A far 
stronger case for the St. Lawrence project could be made if it permitted year 
around operation, but that is one extremely important deficiency that cannot be 
eliminated or glossed over with glowing words and fanciful figures. 

The coal industry also would suffer. This industry fears, and not without 
justification, that the construction of this waterway would permit, when the 
economy of Europe is restored to normal, the indiscriminate dumping of millions 
of tons of foreign coal brought over the ocean in foreign tramp steamers practi 
cally as ballast, with a corresponding displacement of American coal and the loss 
of jobs by American coal miners. The fact that this waterway as proposed would 
be of sufficient depth for economical operation by American oceangoing vessels 
lends substance to this fear. 

The factor last mentioned brings to mind one other great deficiency of the 
proposed project which will result in material harm to another great industry 
of this country, the American merchant marine. 

Under the pending proposal the waterway to be constructed would have a 
channel depth of 27 feet. This channel depth was first selected in about 192s, 
and as of that time more than 61 percent of United States vessels and over 67 
percent of foreign oceangoing merchant vessels fully loaded could have used such 
a channel. Since that time the economics of shipping, particularly with respect 
to the American merchant marine, have dictated the use of deeper-draft vessels 
As of July 1950, only about 41 percent of foreign vessels and less than 10 percent 
of American merchant vessels, fully loaded, could have used such a waterway 
According to the National Federation of American Shipping only about 4 percent 
of privately owned American oceangoing ships could use a 27-foot waterway. 

The testimony presented to the Public Works Committee last year indicated 
that it was the unanimous view of American shipping interests that the American 
merchant marine could not use a channel of such depth to engage in foreign trade, 
and that if a waterway of 27-foot depth were built, practically all of our foreign 
commerce utilizing it would be hauled in foreign vessels. It is beyond compre 
hension how serious consideration could be given to dealing such a blow to the 
American merchant marine when ways and means of fostering that merchant 
marine have been a constant problem before Congress. 

Just as an indication of what depths are considered adequate to facilitate the 
handling of foreign commerce, consider the following facts regarding commerce 
handled by harbors of various depths on the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts. 

Based on official published figures for the year 1948, of the harbors on thesé 
seacoasts with a maximum controlling depth of less than 27 feet, only one 
handled a volume of foreign commerce in excess of 50,000 tons: of those with 
a maximum controlling depth of 27 feet, only one handled a volume of foreign 
commerce in excess of one-half million tons; and of those with a maximum 
controlling depth of not more than 30 feet, there was still only one that handled 
a volume of foreign commerce in excess of one-half million tons. There are a} 
proximately 25 harbors on these two seacoasts with a maximum controlling depth 
of more than 30 feet, and approximately 87 percent of all foreign traffic on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts moves through these deep hearbors. It is clear that a 
waterway with a channel depth of only 27 feet would today be wholly inadequate 

The reason is obvious, however, why the proponents continue to advocate 
waterway of 27-foot depth. It is done because of the sound conviction that 
the cost of a deeper channel would be so great that Congress would then readil) 
recognize that the proposed project could never have an economic justification 
It is also clear that if the construction of a project of 27-foot depth were anu- 
thorized, request would be made to authorize the deepening of that waterway 
before its construction to a 27-foot depth were completed. That request would 
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eome, however, only after sufficient money had been expended to make it appear 
that it would be a shame to waste hundreds of millions of dollars on a channel 
of inadequate depth. 

To these adverse effects upon vital industries which would result from the 
construction of the proposed St. Lawrence waterway, there must be added the 
inflationary effect upon the general economy of the country and the strain 
upon governmental finances which would result from this unproductive waste 
ef hundreds of millions of dollars of the money of the taxpayers of the United 
States, every dollar of which would represent borrowed money. 

\ project which cannot stand on its own and which, in addition, will have so 
many unfortunate consequences for other segments of our economg, is not 
justified. 


Iv. EFFECT OF CANADA BUILDING A 27-FOOT WATERWAY THROUGH THE ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER 


There is one further aspect of this matter that must receive consideration. 
There has been a recent occurrence which in my judgment has given rise to the 
most extraurdinary argument yet produced in support of our participation in 
the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. We are informed that unless 
we join in the construction of the waterway Canada will proceed alone with the 
construction of a 27-foot waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie. Indeed, the 
Canadian Parliament passed, in December 1951, two measures having to do with 
this proposal, one approving an agreement with the Province of Ontario under 
which Ontario would be authorized to join with an appropriate agency in the 
United States in the construction of the works necessary to develop the power 
resources in the international rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, and the 
other establishing a St. Lawrence seaway authority with authority to borrow up 
to $300 million for the purpose of constructing all such works as may be neces 
sary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction with 
works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep 
waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake Erie. 

At the outset, let’s see what the Canadian proposal amounts to. The Province 
of Ontario is authorized to join with an appropriate agency of the United States 
in the development of the power resources of the international rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River. Before this can be done such an agency in the 
United States must be authorized to join in the development of those power re- 


sources by the Federal Power Commission and permission for construction of 
the whole project would have to be obtained from the International Joint Com- 
mission. While the Canadian measure establishing the St. Lawrence seaway au- 
thority does not say so in so many words, the construction of the deep waterway 
between the port of Montreal and Lake Erie would appear to be dependent upon 
the contemporaneous construction of the power works. The dams used to pro- 
vide the power will also serve to back up the water and furnish a substantial 
part of the navigation channel. Without those works it is highly improbable 
that Canada will undertake the construction of a waterway independently. So 
much for what Canada appears to be ready to do. 

We are told that the question before the Congress no longer is whether the 
St. Lawrence waterway should be built but whether the United States should 
participate in its construction and thus maintain joint operation and control 
over this development. 

The first reason given is that the waterway is important to our national 
security. This reason has been dealt with at length heretofore and, I believe, 
demonstrated to be unsound. 

rhe second reason given for our joining in the construction of the waterway 
is that it will be of very large significance to the commerce and industry of 
our country and that it will be self-liquidating through the collection of tolls. 
This reason has also been dealt with heretofore and, I believe, demonstrated 
to be without justification. 

If you conclude from a consideration of the merits of the proposed St. Law- 
rence project that the United States should not join in its construction, I do 
not see how Canada’s decision to build an all-Canadian waterway could make 
the proposed joint project any more palatable to us or be a justification for the 
United States to waste its resources on an unnecessary project I do not 
think the all-Canadian waterway will prove to be a sound investment for Can- 
ada, but, after all, that is a decision for Canada to make, and certainly the 
good-neighbor policy doesn’t require us to make an outlay not in the interest 
of our welfare to save Canada from spending its money either wisely or foolishly. 
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A third reason advanced why we should join Canada in building this waterwa\ 
is that it is a project along our common boundary in which both countries hay; 
a substantial interest. 1 think we should get the facts straight on this point 
. The St. Lawrence River forms the international boundary between Canada 
and the United States for a distance of only 114 miles, 46 miles in the interna 
tional rapids section and 6S miles in the Thousand Islands section. To thy 
east of that section for more than a thousand miles to the ocean the existing 
links in that waterway lie wholly within Canadian territory. First, there js 
a section of GS miles to Montreal in which vessels must transit the Soulanges 
Canal and the Lachine Canal, with their locks. Then, beyond Montreal, the 
Waterway extends for another thousand miles through Canadian territory, first 
in the St. Lawrence Liver and then in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Finally, to 
the west of the proposed construction we have another link in the waterway 
which is also wholly in Canadian territory, namely, the Welland Canal con 
necting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. It is obvious that no matter how this link 
through the international rapids section is constructed the St. Lawrence wate: 
way would in any event be at least a 90-percent Canadian waterway. 

Much is said of the necessity for us to have joint control with Canada over 
the waterway through the St. Lawrence. The intended implication, of course. 
is that we would suffer in some way if Canada were to have sole control of the 
canals in the international rapids section. Let us examine the question of 
control to see if there is any substance to proponents’ argument. As we have 
already seen, control is in issue only with respect to about 10 percent of the 
Waterway. If we go ahead with the joint proposal Canada does not propos: 
to give up any of its sovereignty or control over the 90 percent of the waterway 
that lies wholly in Canada. If this entire waterway were an international 
boundary between the United States and Canada, there might be some substance 
in the argument that we should develop the waterway jointly and have joint 
control with Canada over its maintenance and operation, but that of course is 
not the case. 

What would the significance be of joint control over this 46-mile segment in the 
international rapids section? Looking at it from the standpoint of physical 
control, assuming an unfriendly Canada, there would be no significance to it 
because Canada could so readily exercise its control in the 90 percent of the 
waterway lying wholly within its boundaries. Likewise, in that event Labrador 
ore, lying deep in the heart of Canada, would be of no use to us at all. 

On the other hand, let us make the normal presumption of a friendly Canada 
and examine the question of control in relation to tolls. If we entered into the 
joint undertaking we would have a joint say with Canada in the matter of tolls 
and if Canada builds an all-Canadian waterway she will have the sole say in 
the matter of tolls. That is clear, but that fact does not constitute any threat to 
our economic well-being. In the first place, by reason of a provision in the treaty 
of 1909, Canada is obliged to give our vessels nondiscriminatory treatment and 
may not impose higher tolls on United States vessels than it does on Canadiai 
vessels even in the case of canals lying wholly within Canada. It is intimated, 
however, that notwithstanding this protection we might suffer because, since dif 
ferent kinds of cargo are of different importance to the two countries, Canada 
might impose low tolls on traffic of importance to Canada and high tolls on traffi 
of importance to the United States, That is certainly attributing to Canada a 
narrow, selfish, and unfriendly attitude, and to me it is incredible to think that 
Canada would do such a thing. In this connection reference was made to the 
iron-ore traffic from Labrador. The fact is apparently overlooked that the source 
of this traffic is Canada itself and that Canada stands to profit probably more than 
the Unite States by the development of this ore field. Accordingly it is hardly 
to be expected that Canada would place unreasonable obstacles in the way of its 
development. The United States exercises sole control over the imposition of 
tolis at the Panama Canal, but in all the years that we have exercised this con 
tro] we have never seen fit to impose tolls on any such basis as it is suggested 
Canada might do if there were an all-Canadian waterway through the St. Law 
rence River. It seems to me highly unreasonable to anticipate that Canada would 
establish other than fair and reasonable tolls for the use ef such a waterway 

There is still another factor which furnishes further assurance against the 
improbability of the adoption by Canada of a policy of imposing exorbitant, 
unreasonable, or discriminatory tolls. That factor is the. operation of the law 
of diminishing returns. Any time Canada should impose tolls at too high a level 
the traffic would desert the new waterway and undoubtedly the tolls would 
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quickly be restored to reasonable levels. For instance, in the case of iron ore, 
Mr. George Humphrey, president of the Iron Ore Co. of Canada, the corporation 
developing the Labrador field, testified at the hearings before the House Public 
Works Committee last year that under present conditions it appeared to him 
that the maximum toll that could be imposed on iron ore over the proposed 
waterway would be 50 cents a ton, and that in the event of a toll above that 
figure the ore would be moved to market Dy other modes and routes of trans 
portation. 

Accordingly it seems to me, in the light of all of the above considerations, 
that Canada’s sole control over the tolls on an all-Canadian waterway would 
hold no threat for our economic well-being. 

While it is of purely academic interest, since whatever Canada’s reasons may 
be for desiring to go ahead alone with the construction of a waterway should 
be of no particular concern to us, I think it might be of interest to know some 
of the facts that may have a bearing on Canada’s decision. 


Consider, for instance 
what the effect of a 27-foot waterway 


might be on our respective seaports. It 
is admitted that the effect of the construction of the waterway under the joint 
project would be to divert traflic from United States Atlantic and Gulf seaports. 
On the other hand, it is anticipated that the effect of the all-Canadian waterway 
would be to build up trade from the port of Montreal. 

All but a few impractical theorists have long since realized that a 27-foo 


waterway Would be wholly inadequate for oceangoing vessels except perhans 


aside from the traffi 
moving in foreign tramp steamers most cargo originating in or destined to the 
Great Lakes area would be transferred at Montreal. 

the city of Montreal, once a 
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It was also recognized by certain 


members of the Canadian Parliament that 
there Was a marked difference between the situation of Canada 
States with respect to the need for a 
eXisting 


and the United 
waterway. It was recognized that the 
forms of transportation in the United States much more fully meet 
the needs of Commerce in this country than do the existing forms of transport 
in Canada Take for instance the following statement made by Mr. Daniel 
Melvor, of Fort William, in the debate on the St. 
cember 6, 1951 (p. 1641) : 


Lawrence waterway on De 
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Considering first the traffic on the St. Lawrence River: The all-Canadian 
trattic, namely, that which originates at Canadian ports and is destined to 
Canadian ports, greatly exceeds the all-United States traffic. According to the 
Canada Yearboo for 1951, the all-Canadian traffic in the navigation season 1949 
amounted to 5,659,698 tons and the all-United States traffic amounted to 108,6%) 
tons, \ 

The total traffic from Canada to United States ports through the St. Lawrence 
River was 585,701 tons and the total traffic from United States to Canadian 
ports was 1,605,505 tons. 

Through the Welland Canal the all-Canadian traffic was 5,517,062 tons; t! 
all-United States traffic, 1,875,721 tons. Traffic from Canadian to United States 
ports through the Welland Canal was 653,375 tons, and from United States to 
Canadian ports, 6,146,041. 

The combined tonnage for the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence Riv« 
amounted to 11,176,760 tons for the all-Canadian traffic and 1,484,411 for th 
all-United States traffic. 

So far as traffic which originates in one country but destined for the other 
country is concerned, there is a combined interest and it is not possible to say 
which country would benefit the most from such traffic. It is clear, however 
that so far as the traffic which is purely Canadian or purely United States is 
concerned, there is a preponderance of the all-Canadian traffic, which amounts 
to more than seven times as much as the all-United States traffic. 

One final reason why Canada might be in a position to go forward with this 
project, while we are not, is that Canada is in the very favorable position of 
having come out with a surplus in its treasury in the past fiscal year, while, as 
you so well know, we are told that we are looking forward to a deficit of $15 
billion for the next fiscal year. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that the advice that Canada is going ahead 
on its own to build a 27-foot waterway, far from furnishing a new reason why the 
United States should participate in the development of the joint project, fur 
nishes what seems to me the clinching argument why Congress should give no 
further consideration to the joint project. A 27-foot waterway will be deep 
enough for the purposes of shipping ore so that the end result of Canada’s build- 
ing such a waterway alone is that an additional means of bringing in Labrador 
ore will be provided and the United States will not be burdened by an enormous 
outlay of money, manpower, and materials. It is a novel experience for the 
United States to be faced with a proposal for some other nation to spend_its own 
money for a project from which we may possibly derive some benefits. How 
ever, I think we have reached the point where we should look forward to such an 
experience with unrestrained joy. 


The Cuatrman. We have a statement here of Mr. Thomas Kennedy, 
vice president, United Mine Workers of America, relative to Senate 
Joint Resolution 27, and it was to have been presented by another 
gentleman, but he was detained and could not be present. Mr. John 
T. Jones, director of Labor’s Non-Partisan League is going to present 
that. So I will ask permission of the committee to print that in the 
record. 

Without objection it will be printed in the record. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS KENNEDY, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED MINE WorKERS OF 


AMERICA, IN RE SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 27 RELATIVE TO THE GREAT LAKES-S1 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


I represent and speak for the United Mine Workers of America, an organiza 
tion with 600,000 members, residing in some 18 States and the Dominion of 
Canada, wherein are located the bituminous coal and the anthracite industries. 

We are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway project. We are consistent in this 
opposition. We opposed it in 1934 when it was rejected as being unnecessary) 
to either power or commerce. We opposed it in 1941 when it was dressed up 
in the cloak of patriotism, and made to appear necessary for national defense 
and the winning of the war. The record shows that we not only built up our 
own national defense, but also furnished our allies with necessary supplies. We 
won the war without the seaway project. We likewise opposed the seaway in 
subsequent years. 
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Now we have the project with us again and I repeat with emphasis that it 
should again be defeated. 

The seaway is supposed to make sea ports out of lake and river ports; and 
enable sea-going vessels to carry cargo to these new ports—penetrating into sec- 
tions not now reached by ocean freighters. It is also claimed that hydroelectric 
power Will be developed. 

And once again the proponents of this measure, including the President of 
the United States, advise that it is necessary to bring iron ore from Labrador 
into the seaway for steel markets located in the Middle West. Thus again a 
mantle of patriotism and national defense is thrown around this seaway proj- 
ect. In fact, the bringing of this iron ore from Labrador is cited as the principal 
reason for the seaway in 1951. 

To any person who understands the geographic position with respect to iron 
ore dispositions in Canada and otherwise, it is quite evident that the new reason 
s not based upon the facts. In my opinion, these assertions are a reflection upon 
the intelligence of the American people. Moreover, the statement made by the 
proponents of this measure with respect to iron ore reaches the point of being 
untrue. I sincerely believe the members of this committee can ascertain the 
truth by assembling the facts and measuring them against the statements made 
by those who are in favor of the seaway. 

One would think, after reading the claims of those favoring the seaway, that 
the only iron ore left on the North American Continent is located in Labrador. 
The proponents of this measure, in their statements to Congress, ignore the 
existence of an iron-ore bed in western Ontario that is probably as great as the 
deposits in Labrador. I refer to the deposits at Steep Rock, Ontario, located 
about 140 miles from Port Arthur on Lake Ontario, with railroad facilities to 
Duluth and the possibility of railroad shipments to Fort William. 

This new field is just being developed and there is no question about the 
hauls being shorter than those from Labrador and further that the facilities 
are now available and all that is required is the development of more mines in 
the Steep Rock, Ontario, section. I repeat that the committee, if they care to 
do so, can ascertain for themselves the truth of the statements that I have made 
with respect to the iron ore at Steep Rock, Ontario. 

To get Labrador iron ore to Seven Islands would require the building of a 
railroad through the wilderness for a distance of approximately 360 miles. When 
this railroad is constructed the people back of the Labrador iron-ore project 

ope that the taxpayers will build a waterway and extend the Great Lakes 
system to enable them to assume a better competitive position at the middle 
western steel centers. As Congressman Flood pointed out in a statement made 
to the House on February 5, 1951, this whole project looks like a competitive 
problem and has no relation to national defense and is not of national impor- 
tance, 

If tive or six steel companies are able to convince Congress that we should 
spend a billion dollars in building this seaway so that they can have a better 
competitive situation, it seems to me that the American public should know 
the facts and the taxpayers who will be called upon to meet this extra tux 
burden should be informed. 

Then of course other large steel interests have iron ore concessions in Vene- 
mela Which contain almost unlimited amounts of iron ore. This is probably 
the reason for the expansion of steel-making facilities along the Atlantic sea- 
board as contemplated and announced by large steel companies. 

The steel markets of this nation consume roughly 100 million tons of iron 
ore annually. Of this amount approximately 80 million tons in 1950 were shipped 
over the Great Lakes. If the ore beds are depleted in the Mesabi Rane, there 
is no question but that the Steep Rock, Ontario, iron ore could very readily 
and very easily make up the loss many times over. This, with the additional 
tonnage from the fabulous Venezuela deposits, can without doubt take care of 
the steel needs of our nation for many years to come. 

Why these facts are not developed by the Government officials for the use of 
Congress, is beyond understanding. I reiterate that ignoring the Steep Rock, 
Ontario, deposits and the availability of this iron ore is evidently premeditated 
and deliberate and was done in an attempt to jam this seaway through under 
the guise of national defense. 

It is estimated that it will take 7 years to finsh the seaway and probably 
several years to complete the railroad from Labrador to Seven Islands to permit 
(development of the iron ore field itself. Assuming this were done, we would 
still have an “Iceway” for 5 months of each year instead of a seaway. 
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Or perhaps under this fantastic scheme the proponents of the seaway may 
have in mind to ask Russia, or other nations who desire to crush this Nation, 
for a cessation of hostilities or an armistice during the 5 months the seaway 
was covered with ice. The most convincing argument that the seaway cannot 
be used for 5 months is the well known fact that no insurance rates can be 
had on cargo in this region from November 1 to April 1. 

Another point to be remembered by the committee is the fact that Labrador 
iron ore would have a sea outlet from Seven Islands regardless of the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Seven Islands is located on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the iron ore from Labrador could be taken from Seven Islands }y 
ocean down the coast of Nova Scotia into Boston or elsewhere along the Atlantic 
seaboard to the steel plants which the industry contemplates building in New 
England. By the same token the iron ore from West Ontario could be taken 
down through the Great Lakes to reach the middle Western steel centers already 
located on the Great Lakes, 

So, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the principal reason being 
advanced this vear for the building of the seaway to bring in Labrador iron or 
falls under its own weight when the facts, as I have stated them, indicate abso 
lute security for our national defense and for the future economic stability of 
this country. This can be guaranteed by the utilization and development of 
iron ore now available and eliminates consideration of fantastic expenditures re 
lated to Labrador iron ore. 

I have noticed that it has become the custom here in Washington in recent 
years to always bring in astronomical figures when dealing with projects and to 
be gravely concerned with questions regarding the people of other countries. 
Personally, I think it is about time that attention be given the ordinary citizen 
living in this Nation and consideration be extended to his problems. 

When one brings the average citizen of this Nation into the St. Lawrence sea 
Way monstrosity one is confronted with the picture of the average man who 
wants a little place in the country for rest and relaxation with his family. He is 
enthusiastic about the little place, but hesitates to invest his moderate savings 
in it because his wife and children cannot enjoy it during the winter months 
He, therefore, invests his money in United States Government Savings Bonds, 

Now compare the sensible reasoning of that citizen with the thoughtlessness 
of the proponents of this measure who want to take the money of that investor 
and waste it on an “iceway” that no one can use for five long months out of 
every year. That is not a very nice picture’for any member of this committee 
to have in his mind if he is thinking of approving this silly seaway. 

One of the other reasons advanced is the economic construction of hydroele 
tric plans for the creation of additional power resources. This premise is also 
erroneous because power reserves can be created more quickly, cheaper and with 
greater safety by building coal-consuming steam plants to furnish electricity to 
appropriate localities. On the western coast, where they now have a shortage 
of power, State governments and public-spirited citizens are going into the deve 
opment of such coal-consuming steam plants to generate electrical power needed 
in the Northwest. These plants are as efficient as hydroelectric projects and 
their erection, operation and maintenance are more economical. They are being 
built to help, rather than to punish, the people in these sections by the fabulous 
expenditures required on hydroelectric construction, 

There is enough stee] available to build steam plants and. sufficient co 
is at hand to meet all requirements in connection with furnishing adequate 
electric power wherever it is needed. Moreover, the erection of these steam 
plants will give employment to Americans, will increase American purchasing 
power and enable the citizens of this Nation to meet their tax obligations 
In addition the cost of these plants will be infinitesimal compared with the 
millions of dollars poured into the St. Lawrence project. 

On the question of the national defense, I refer the committee to the minority 
report of the Senate Committee of January 7, 1948, on the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence seaway project. This report was signed by Senators White, Lodge, 
Connally, and George. It shows that the St. Lawrence seaway would probably 
be the most vulnerable point of attack in North America and the report quotes 
a number of military authorities who support this conclusion. I submit that 
nothing has happened since 1948 to change the logie of the minority’s views 
in Opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Another reason why the United Mine Workers of America oppose the St. 
Lawrence seaway is the relation of the seaway to the consumption of bituminous 
and anthracite coal—the basic industry of the Nation. In the future it is 
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possible that coal from Europe could be taken through the seaway and dumped 
or sold for less than American coals in the territories affected. There is no 
question but that when coal production in Europe reaches the height planned 
for, the seaway will permit invasion of our markets and thus provide for in- 
discriminate dumping or selling of these foreign coals. Coal will be taken over 
the ocean practically as ballast. This would apply to English coal, to Welsh 
anthracite, coal from Russia, and coal from Poland. Even coal from French 
Indochina could be sent in there under subsidies and the St. Lawrence seaway 
is right down the alley of these countries where the coal is surplus. 

It is my judgment that when coal production reaches its height in Europe 
that 100 million tons of American coal could be displaced by the seaway. This 
would mean a great deal of unemployment in the coal industry and also among 
railroad employees. The United Mine Workers of America insist that electricity 
generated by the St. Lawrence seaway project will displace coal. We contend 
that for every 2,000 kilowatt-hours produced it will displace 1 ton of coal. We 
further insist that contemplated power generated by this project can be furnished 
by steam plants using coal. 

Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America, who 
is recognized as being conversant with the economy of this Nation, testified 
before a House committee in July 1941 on this measure, and said among other 
things in opposition to the seaway project that: 

“For every ton of coal displaced by water power, one man loses a day’s work. 
Such are the findings of those who have ferreted out the economie loss in 
employment. The finding is based on research by coal associations tracing the 
employment involved in producing, transporting and distributing coal to the 
ultimate consumer. The ratio is higher in anthracite. 

“The United Mine Workers insist that electricity generated by the St. Lawrence 
project will displace coal. We contend that for every 2,000 kilowatt-hours 
produced by this project, 1 ton of coal will be displaced. We further insist 
that the power to be generated by this project can be produced more cheaply by 
coal in steam plants. 

“Why is it that public officials, hell-bent on fighting public utilities, seldom, 
if ever, think in terms of municipal or government steam power generating 
plants—with coal as the basic fuel—when they launch these sporadic attacks 
on utility rates? 

“Is there something about the political proposal of using coal to generate 
electricity that makes the proposition of Government ownership and operation 
ose its appeal? 

“Certainly there is at hand sufficient engineering opinion to warrant the 
nstallation of coal-powered steam plants, as against all other fuels, as well as 
most water power developments, as being the most economical of operation, and 
the least expensive of construction. There can be no question as to coal being 
the most economical, north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers 

“Political discussion of water power developments, and the general attack 
on utilities, have confused the public mind as regards the cost of coal in the 
production of electricity, as well as all other American manufacture. Indus 
trialists and railroads always emitted a loud yelp about coal prices being in- 
creased a few cents the ton. Generally speaking, the public has been misled into 
believing that a 10-cent-the-ton increase f. 0. b. the mine on coal means many 
dollars increase in the selling price of an automobile and proportionate price 
advances on all other manufactured articles. 

“Ten years ago the Edison Institute admitted that if all the coal consumed in 
the generation of electricity, plus freight rates averaging around $4.50 the ton 
delivered, were eliminated as cost factor on household consumers’ electric bills, 
that the annual savings to the average householder would not be more than 
$1.20 annually. 

“The cost of coal, to coal-burning railroads, is only 3.8 percent of gross revenue. 
In automobile manufacture, the cost is 0.0019 percent to the wholesale selling 
price; agricultural implements, 0.0088 percent, and in steel, less than 4 percent 
of the selling price. Eliminating steel and cement, the composite cost of coal 
for all manufactured products for the Nation as a whole is only 0.0054 percent 
of the average wholesale selling prices. 

“This showing of infinitesimal cost of coal for fuel and power utilized in manu 
facture and in heating, lighting, and transportation, should, in our opinion, invite 
far-visioned statesmen and industrialists to aid in the development and enlarged 
use of coal. 
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“Certainly, the basic industry of coal offers to American transportation, to 
American working men, directly and indirectly, so much employment, and tax 
revenue to the multiple tax collecting agencies, that American economy Can j)| 
afford to do anything which will stymie its progress.” 

Mr. Lewis’ statements in 1941 hold as good today as they did at that time 
I concur in them and recommend them for the consideration and study of this 
conmnittee. 

An examination of the testimony of the proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
before this committee discloses that it differs very little from the public state 
ments made in favor of the seaway by the administration, its various spokes 
men and those having special privileged interests in the project. The testimony 
covers thre general classifications, as follows: 

1. Shipment of Labrador iron ore through the seaway. 

2. Matters relating to national defense. 

3. Development of hydroelectric power. 

I have heretofore pointed out in this statement, the availability of the Steep 
Rock iron ore ia western Ontario which is located close to the Great Lakes 
shipping facilities and already established railroad transportation. These facts 
eliminate the proponents’ arguments for the shipment of Labrador iron ore 
through the seaway. 

If we approach the question on the basis of national defense, we are led to 
believe by Government spokesmen—especially recent statements by Mr. Charles 
Wilson—that the national-defense program will be spread over a 3-year period 
with the possibility of $50 billion being spent each year; that it will level off 
at the end of the 3-year period, and that as a result of this poHecy the impact 
on industry will not be severe when cut-backs for national defense purposes 
occur. 

This being the case, how can the proponents of the seaway reconcile and justify 
their contentions as to the vitally urgent need of the seaway in national defense 
when it will take approximately 7 or 8 years to finish the project? It seems t 
me that this is one point that the proponents of the seaway measure have failed 
to satisfactorily explain to the American people. From where I sit, it appears 
to me they are just blowing hot and cold on this subject. 

Further, it is well known from a national defense standpoint that ther 
were probably more submarines infesting the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 8} 
Lawrence River during the last war than anywhere else along the Atlant 
coast. Assuming that the seaway was built and there were 50 or even 100 vesss 
plying the seaway from lake ports to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the destructio: 
of one lock on the seaway would practically wipe out the effectiveness of thes: 
ships in one blow. These facts, therefore, disprove the argument concerning 
the urgent national defense phase of this project. 

Mr. George Humphreys recently appeared before the House committee 
support of the St. Lawrence seaway. Mr. Humphreys is president of the Pitts 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. and is also connected with the steel industry. M 
Humphreys is an able man, and we believe an honest man. Since 1946, Mi: 
Humphreys has evidently changed his opinion with respect to the desirabilit 
of the seaway, because in 1946 Mr. R. L. Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna ( 
Co. and president, Ohio Coal Association, testified before the Senate committe 
in opposition to the seaway. Mr. Ireland is associated with Mr. Humphreys 
in the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. For the benefit of this committee, I 
quote from Mr. Ireland's testimony as follows: 

“In addition to the potential direct effects of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway project which I have mentioned, there is also a serious indirect potentia 
threat. Other coal-producing districts face even greater potential direct losses 
than Ohio, not only due to market losses, such as I have covered, but due ft 
potential losses in coal sales to existing and potential power plants, which w 
be replaced by the hydroelectric power generated by the power phase of this 
project. It is to be anticipated that other districts, after the loss of power-plan! 
customers, will turn to our Ohio inland markets to dispose of surplus productio! 
This may well have the effect of further losses in production of Ohio coal 
might add, cheap hydroelectric power is a term used to ‘kid’ the public. Only i: 
places far removed from coal supplies can a hydroelectric plant compete wit! 
a steam plant if actual cost, depreciation, and taxes are taken into consideratio! 
It is no pleasure, I assure you, to subsidize a hydroelectric competitor through | 
payment of Federal taxes to support its phony bookkeeping. 

“Foreign-produced goods which would come in through the St. Lawrence 
waterway may well, because of their low-wage cost, be able to compete with 
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replace our own domestic products. This may result in total loss of operation 
to existing manufacturing plants in our market because of their inability to 
operate in competition with foreign-produced goods. his cannot help but 
result in a further employment reduction which, in turn, means a further re- 
duced-purchasing power. , 

“We in Ohio feel that a large part of the benefit of Ohio’s geographic location 
in relation to its natural markets would be destroyed by the foreign competition 
created by this project. We have, over a period of years, given much study to 
the project and we have found it cannot help us, but only hurt us. af 

“Therefore, in consideration of the exorbitant cost of this project and in antici- 
pation of its many ruinous consequences, we ask that you give serious considera- 
tion to all the factors, for if you do, we feel confident that the proposed Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project will be abandoned. 

“Senator HarcH. Thank you, Mr. Ireland. Are there any questions? 

“Senator Waite. Mr. Chairman, someone, I do not remember whom, someone 
in the course of this hearing said something about the importation of ore or coal 
from Labrador. Is that a possibility that you figure enters into the problem? 

“Mr. IRELAND. Not coal, but iron ore. 

“Senator WHITE. Well, iron ore. 

“Mr. IRELAND. My parent company has interests in the exploration work that is 
being conducted in Labrador, and while to date what we have discovered is very, 
very promising, in that it is very high-grade ore, we as yet have not done suffi- 
cient exploration work to have any idea of what extent the ore bodies up there 
may develop into. We have studied the thing, and, in the light of our interest 
in this development, we have naturally reviewed the St. Lawrence seaway as to 
its effect on that ore, and we have come to the conclusion, after again reviewing 
the whole situation, that our interest in this big ore body up there is far greater 
without a seaway than with a seaway. 

“This Labrador ore would have to compete with Brazilian ore, Venezuelan ore 
about which we know something—and if you can bring in cheap raw material, 
what use will you have for cheap raw material, if the end product is going to 
have to compete with cheap finished products? Until such time as we—I do not 
know what alphabet we might use to bring up the standard of living in foreign 
countries—until that is done, we have got to protect our own standard of living 
in this country, and failing to do so, we merely put our own economy which is 
(leveloped so greatly in the Great Lakes Basin area in competition with all the 
cheaper foreign goods that could be brought in by such a seaway. 

‘I do not concur with the previous speaker, that it might be a good thing to 
deepen the New York State barge canal. We have a great inland sea which 
fives us cheap transportation within the bounds of our own country. It is very 
valuable to us. Through the many years the Great Lakes Basin area has grown 

| developed, and with our own transportation system of water and rail and 
barge, we have been able to produce central manufacturing points to feed out 
American-made goods toward our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
meet and come in contact and competition with foreign goods. 

“All the St. Lawrence waterway would do, if it is a success, will be to bring 
that competition right into the heart of our industrial section, and damage the 
blast furnace, the steel mill, the finished-products operations, and therefore, 
the whole economy ; so that we in Ohio—and I speak generally of the State of 
Ohio, hecause the majority of people in Ohio who have taken time out to investi- 
sale tris projeet are unanimous in the opinion that the St. Lawrence waterway 
project would be a detriment and not a help to us; so I can tell you, sir, that 
nsofar as the Labrador project is concerned, my company is much more inter- 
ested in it as an investment for the future, without a seaway, than with a sea 

ay, even though, of course, with a seaway we could bring the raw material in 

eaper. It would be, for a while.” 

You will note from the foregoing testimony that Mr. Ireland covers practi- 

ly all the subjects in opposition to the seaway and covers them well. Specifi- 

ly, in answer to the question by Senator White, Mr. Ireland goes into the 
abrador iron ore question and, in my judgment, made a good case against the 
roject then, and this testimony makes equally as good a case now in opposition 
lo the seaway. 


where we 


With reference to the Venezuela iron ore, which is referred to in Mr. Ireland's 
lestinnony, we understand that this will be brought into the port of New York 
Philadelphia and be transshipped by rail some distance to the new steel mills 

e erected at Morrisville, Pa., almost directly across the Delaware River from 


‘renton, N. J. We further understand that ore-carrying vessels can reach Port 
Richmond on the Delaware River above Philadelphia. 
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It is just as logical for the steel companies which will be located at Morris- 
ville, Pa.; and those already operating in Bethlehem, Pa., to ask that the Federal} 
Government finance the deepening of the Delaware River to Easton, Pa., and 
the Lehigh River to Bethlehem, Pa., so this Venezuela iron ore can reach these 
destination by water, as it is for the steel companies in the Midwest to ask for 
Federal funds to finance the seaway project so that they might get Labrador 
iron ore delivered by water shipment to their steel plants. This suggestion 
may appear to be fantastic, but we submit that it is no more fantastic than the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

There is another angle to this situation that we believe the committee cou 
look into if it so desires, and that is the influence of the banking interests cor 
nected with the development of Labrador iron ore and the St. Lawrence seaway 
We are not making any specific charges, but we wonder if the influence of these 
banking houses has caused a number of people who were formerly in opposition 
to the seaway to change their attitude because they are now supporting it. 

In summing up Our opposition, I would reiterate that the principal reason 
advanced in 1951 for the St. Lawrence seaway, to wit: 

1. The shipping of Labrador iron ore is without foundation in fact or in truth 
and must fall of its own weight. Moreover, the development of the facts with 
respect to iron ore indicates the seaway as being uneconomic and unnecessar) 

2. That the erection of steam plants can be accomplished more cheaply and 
quicker than the development of hydroelectric plants and the cost of these plants 
even doubling them to meet present-day prices, might not run beyond $200 mi] 
lion. This is, therefore, a substantial saving to the taxpayers in this budget 
of almost a billion dollars. The American taxpayers expect this billion to be 
saved rather than to be thrown away on the fantastic scheme of the seaway 
project. 

There is no reason to build a seaway to permit importation of solid fuels 
at a cost less than American coals. The building of the seaway will create 
unemployment in American coal mines, railroads, and collateral industries and 
affect American markets, which is after all the best market. We need little 
exporting. We require little importation. Let us not give away the combina 
tion to the vault of economic stability and employment by building the St 
Lawrence seaway with all its menacing ramifications. 

Senator Futprient. May I ask a question of the chairman? Is 
someone going to cestity precisely about the disposition of the electric 
power to be generate don the project ¢ 

The Cuamman. I do not know that anyone will be able to do that 
accurately. Mr. Mayott of Hartford, Conn., will be here Friday to 
testify along that line. 

Next is Mr. Kenneth Burgess of Chicago, II1. 

Can you give a general outline of your arguments in 10 minutes? 

Mr. Burgess. That will be a little difficult ‘but I can be ve ry cial 

The Cuamman. Go ahead and see how you get along. Tell the 
reporter your name. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH F. BURGESS, ATTORNEY, SIDLEY, 
AUSTIN, BURGESS & SMITH 


Mr. Burcess. I am Kenneth F. Burgess. I am an attorney, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith of C hicago, Ill. 


EMPLOYERS OF MR. BURGESS 


I have been requested by the group opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project to make a review of the prior opinions and 
to appraise the recent developments so far as the propriety of ap- 
proving this project by executive agreement rather than by treaty 
is concerned. 
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We have prepared a printed memorandum of our conclusions and 
the reasons therefor which, with the indulgence of the committee I 
should like to have considered a part of my statement and reproduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. oe whole thing ? 

Mr. Burosss. Yes, si 

The CHatrMan, | ea not know know about that. I think you can 
file it and let it be a part of the record, but I do not think that we 
could afford to have that whole thing printed in the record. It is 
just a repetition. If you will be content with that, you may file that 
and it. will be filed here with the committee. 

Mr. Burerss. Of course, whatever the committee decides will be 
satisfactory with me. 

The statement was prepared with the idea that it might be re- 
produced. It is quite abbreviated. 
~ The CuHarran. It will be here available to everybody who wants 
to consult it. 

Whom are you representing today? 

Mr. Burcess. I appear for the St. Lawrence Project Conference 

which has been referred to before as a group of interests that are 
op yposed to this project. 

Senator Green. May we have the list? 

Mr. Burgess. I presume a list will be filed. It has been filed in 
prior hearings. It is composed, as I recall it, of railroads, coal in- 
terests, and shipping interests, in the Midwest, the Atlantic seaboard, 
New England States, and various chambers of commerce. 

I do not. have the list. 

Senator Green. That is not a list; that is a classification. 

The CuairmMan. He says he does not have a list. 

Mr. Burerss. I do not have a list myself. 

The Cuarrman. If you get a list, please file it with the committee. 

Mr. Buroess. That list can be filed by those who employed me, I 
am sure. 

Senator Green. We would like you to file it. 

The CuHatrMan. He says that he does not know what the list is. 

Mr. Bureess. I will secure the list, Senator, and have it filed. 

Senator Green. Thank you. 

The CHarrmMan. I want to make a general statement here that the 
time of this hearing is limited, and if we are going to spend most of 
the time in speeches by Senators in the form of questions, we will never 
get very far with the hearing. I suggest that they interrogate the 
witness and get his answers rather than making a speech every few 
minutes about their views and not the witness’ views. 

Go ahead, sir. 


HISTORY OF THE SEAWAY 


Mr. Burcess. Eleven years has elapsed since this executive agree- 
ment was entered into but it is now proposed to ratify it by Senate 
Joint Resolution 27 with three relatively minor omissions for sepa- 
rate consideration by treaty. 

Now during those 11 years, whether or not an executive agreement 
should be substituted for treaties in matters of this kind has become 
a matter of increasing interest and importance. The lapse of time in 
no sense has reduced the constitutional obstacles, but has made it more 
acute and we think too vital to be brushed aside. 
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You will recall that this whole seaway and power project was first 
embodied in the treaty between Canada and the United States in 1932. 
It was rejected by the Senate as a treaty in 1934. It was redrafted as a 
treaty in 1938. 

Finally, in 1941 it was embodied in an executive agreement wit! 
changes only as to engineering detail and was transmitted to the two 
Houses of Congress, for their information. Since then it has repeat 
edly been before Congress seeking approval by majority vote instead 
of the two-thirds vote of Senators present as required for treaties. 

The lapse of time since 1941 makes it highly important to make a 
very brief review of the historical facts that were back of the con 
version of this treaty into an executive agreement. 


SENATE POWER OVER TREATIES 


You will recall in the decade of the twenties and in the decade of 
the thirties there was a good deal of criticism of the Senate power 
over treaties as a result of the 1919 action on the League of Nations. 
There were a great many writers in all parts of the country who under 
took to advocate a curtailment of that Senate power. Constitutional 
amendments were proposed which during the decade of the 1920's and 
the 1930’s came to naught, and finally in the late 1930's, it was pro- 
posed by various people and especially by responsible officials of the 
Department of State that this whole issue might be very neatly swept 
aside by simply giving more emphasis to executive agreements and 
subordinating treaties until finally the executive agreement would be 
looked upon as the normal and natural way of entering into all inter- 
national undertakings. 


EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS AS RELATED TO TREATIES 


I refer especially to Dr. Wallace McClure who was Assistant Chief 
of the Treaties Division of the Department of State and Mr. Green 
Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department of State both of whom 
had to do directly with the conversion of this treaty into an executive 
agreement. 

Dr. McClure wrote a treatise entitled, “International Executive 
Agreements” and in that he made the contention that the treaty- 
making power might well be quietly abandoned, and I quote his 
words: “* * * might well be quietly abandoned except for unim- 
portant and wholly noncontroversial acts which might be approved by 
Senate as treaties and this would,” to quote him again, “result in saving 
time of the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. Hackworth contributed to this theory with the declaration that 
the power resides wholly in the executive department to determine 
when there should be a treaty and when there should be an executive 
agreement, and that when the executive department determines that 
question, that is the end of it and Congress has nothing more to do 
with it. 

It was from that reasoning and that theory and that background 
that it was determined that what had been a treaty in 1932, 1934, and 
1938 was converted into an executive agreement in 1941. 
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1944 SENATE VOTE REGARDING SEAWAY 


The first attempts to secure the approval of that executive agreement 
ere were based upon the “interchangeable” theory of Dr. McClure and 
Mr. Hackworth that you could have either a treaty or an executive 
agreement covering the same subject matter provided only that the 
executive department made the choice. 

Phat was rejected. And in 1944 the executive 

The CHairMan. How rejected ¢ 

Mr. Burgess. Rejected by a vote of the Senate. 

The CnaimmMan. That is what I want to get. 

Mr. Burcess. In 1944 this executive agreement was presented again 
and at that time the State Department advanced a new theory and 
that was that an executive agreement was proper whenever it dealt 
with any subject matter that came within any of the enumerated 
powers of Congress. They said that this was simply a manifestation 
of the power to regulate foreign commerce. 

Of course, by the same token, if that were so, under the common 
defense and the general welfare clause I suppose that you could 
approve the Atlantic Pact or anything else as being within an enum- 
erated power. In any event, that theory was advanced as the basis for 
the approval of this executive agreement. That theory was not 
embraced by the Senate. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY 


Then a year later there was a new theory as to why this could be 
adopted and should be adopted as an executive agreement. That was 
that it was simply the implementation of a boundary waters treaty of 
1909. It was suddenly discovered for the first time that this executive 
agreement was nothing more than the implementation of an old 
boundary waters treaty adopted 40 years ago. 

Now the difficulty with that view is that there was an unbroken 
interpretation to the contrary. Mr. John Read who was the Legal 
Adviser of the Department of External Affairs of the Dominion of 

Canada and Mr. Adolph Berle, who was the Assistant Secretary of 
State, both of whom signed the 1941 executive agreement, stated that 
in their opinion it could not rest upon the 1909 Boundary Waters 
Treaty because it dealt with an entirely different subject matter. 

Here in the Senate Joint Resolution No. 27, article 13 of that bound- 
ary waters treaty is referred to as a source of power but article 13 is 
not a source of power. All that article 13 of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty said was that if special agreements were made, they could be 
made between Canada and the United States and need not be made 
in London between Great Britain and the United States, they being 
the two contracting parties to the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

Article IIT also “refers to special agreements and the proponents 
say this isa special agreement within that article. 

Article IIT of the Boundary Waters Treaty simply says that no 
change in the obstacles to navigatioin and to power and diversion 
shall be made exc ept with the consent of an international joint com- 


inission unless the countries by special agreement deal otherwise with 
the matter. 
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The International Joint Commission itself set up by that treaty in 
1922 submitted a report on the feasibility of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and they recommended that it be considered by a treaty. 
All through the whole history the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
has never been thought of as a source of power here and surely the 
Senators who ratified that treaty 40 years ago would be shocked } 
they were alive today to be told that they were then approving this 
great seaway and power project and that ‘all that had to be done was 
to have a little implementation later through an executive agreement 

The whole contemporary construction and the whole historical cor 
struction of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 is against this prop 
osition. Thus in 11 years there have been three different and conflict 
ing proposals advanced as to why this should be adopted as an execu 
tive agreement and not by treaty. The first was that the ee 
agreement can be substituted whenever the Executive thinks it is a 
denivthie Gilead do. 


PRESENTATION OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


The Carman. Is that view that if it is presented in a treaty and 
the treaty is rejected, they will go around the treaty and have an 
executive agreement 

Mr. Burcess. That is exactly what happened here. The second was 
the use of an executive agreement can be employed any time that the 
subject matter happens to fall within what are called one of the enu 
merated powers of Congress. 

Then the third is that it is nothing but an implementation, a carry- 
ing-forward of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 


Now none of these is sound, none of them at all. In presenting it 


they have a new idea. They say there should be omitted from the 
consideration as an saveitiinee agreement three relatively minor mat- 
ters that might be considered separately by treaty. One is to extend 
the term of the 1909 treaty, one is to provide for arbitration for 
additional diversions 1 in Lake Michigan and other of the Great Lakes 
and the third is to provide for remedial works to preserve the scenic 
beauties of Niagara Falls. 

Now if those require a treaty, how can it possibly be said that this 
great vast project, this joint project, this water power project, this 
seaway project, in itself, does not require a treaty but those do? 

In our memorandum we have dealt with all of the precedents that 
have heretofore been suggested by the Department of State and shown 
the difference—the international bridges, the Alean Highway, the 
annexation of Texas. 

The Crarrman. The annexation of Texas was by joint resolution 
of Congress. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH CANADA THROUGH TREATIES 


Mr. Burerss. Exactly. The invariable custom and all international 
undertakings between the United States and Canada on the north and 
between the United States and Canada and Mexico on the south re 
lating to joint construction of dams and other obstructions of a per 
manent or semipermanent nature and all relating to a division of 
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nity of treaties, even with Canada. Since the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 we negotiated treaties with Canada in 1925 regulating 
the level of Lake of Woods. We negotiated a treaty in 1940 for the 
emergency regulation of Rainy Lake. We negotiated a tre: aty in 1929 
and again in 1950 regulating the flow of waters and preserving the 
scenic beauties of Niagara Falls and for diversion through the Ni- 
agara River. 


UNITED STATES UNDERTAKINGS WITH MEXICO THROUGH TREATIES 


The same with Mexico: Since 1848 every single undertaking with 
Mexico relating to boundary waters and joint construction has been 
by treaty. The recent Mexican Treaty of 1944, the Mexican Waters 
lreaty, provided for the allocation of water, provided for the joint 
construction of engineering projects, dams, hydroelectric power proj- 
ects, just as in the case of the St. Lawrence project, and it was by 
treaty. 

Mr. Hackworth of the State Department when he was asked in 1944 
to compare the Mexican Waters Treaty with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project said, “There is probably not any great dif- 
ference in essence between these two documents.” 

And so I say to you— 

The Cuarrman. Just right there, you referred to the United States 
and Mexican Water Boundary. That was done by a treaty. We spent 
over a month in this committee fighting over that matter. California 
was opposed, and others were opposed but it was all done by treaty. 

Mr. Burerss. Absolutely. 

Now I say to you that from this study it is perfectly clear that this 
sort of thing sui generis, requires a treaty, and newer before in history 
has it been more important to preserve these constitutional safeguards 
than it is now. 


SENATE ACTIONS REGARDING EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The record shows that the Senate is increasingly aware of it. [refer 
to the Conn: ally resolution of 1943 coming after all of this discussion 
where it was directed that the peace treaty and peace determination 
should be made by treaty and not by executive agreement. 

I refer to your requirement that the UNRRA agreement be re- 
written so as to eliminate any obligation on the part of the United 
States before you ap proved it as an executive agreement. 

In 1945 you returned to the President the Anglo-American Oil 
Agreement to be renegotiated as a treaty. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce in 1946 adopted a resolution 
that this so-called Bermuda-type agreement for international aviation 
should thereafter be mi nes by treaty, a matter which the Department 
of State disregarded i 1 making the agreement in 1949 in respect to 
aviation with (¢ in tg 

You withheld approval of the St. Lawrence project as an executive 
agreement. 

Finally, last week 57 Senators joined in Senate Resolution No. 130 
indertaking to put a specific time limit on executive agreements. 
The Senate is increasingly aware of the importance at this time of 
preserving its jurisdiction. 
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I say that this St. Lawrence seaway and power project is not 4 
borderline case. This is way over on the side of the treaty. This 
is no narrow case and if it should be adopted by executive agreement 
it is difficult to imagine any international agreement that could not 
be justified as an executive agreement. 

The St. Lawrence executive agreement of 1941 is of an unlimited 
duration, no time limit. It obligates us forever. It requires great ex 
penditures, vast expenditures. It constitutes a firm commitment to 
Canada forever of the United States. 

And to say that that should not be adopted as a treaty rather than 
an executive agreement means that there is no international unde: 
taking now or in the future that cannot rely on this as a precedent 
for adoption as an executive agreement. 

I have hurried over my statement because I realize you are very 
much occupied and you want to get around with all of these people 
but this is a highly important consideration and I trust that this mat 
ter 





INSERTION OF STATEMENT IN THE RECORD 


The CrarrMan. If you did not cover all your statement you may 
put it in. , 

Mr. Burcess. I have just high-spotted it. 

The CuarrMan. You may put it in the record. 

Mr. Burcess. I have high-spotted this printed statement which: is 
my statement. I had hoped to present it in some detail. 

The CuHarrMan. Without objection it will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Burcess. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. [| think it is highly important that it be in the rec 
ord where all the Senators and others can note it. 

Mr. Burcess. We feel very deeply about it. 

The Cuamrman. I am very much interested in that question. If 
you can do by executive agreement anything international, then the 
treaty power is out. 

Mr. Burcess. The treaty power is gone forever. Of course, that 
was what they undertook to do, to destroy it. 

The CuHatrMan. I have no sympathy with the attitude of the State 
Department on that, as I have not had on some other subjects. 

The Cuatrman. We will recess until tomorrow morning. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, this brief that you put in the 
record 

The Cuarrman. I did not put it in the record. I said he could file 
the brief. I did say he could put his entire statement in the record. 

Senator Green. This was part of his statement. 

Mr. Burerss. That, Senator, was my statement. I had intended to 
present that as a statement. 

The CHatman. The brief? 

Mr. Burcerss. I had hoped to. 

The Cuairman. Your complete statement, does it not cover these 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Burcess. That was my statement. 

The Cuarrman. I mean the statement you say you skipped over? 

Mr. Bureess. I was referring to this document. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what you are talking about, this statement 
here? 
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Mr. Burcess. Yes. 

The Cuamman. I thought you had a written statement besides this. 

Mr. Burcess. No. Inthe past consideration, two similar statements 
were presented and made part of the record, one, I think, by Professor 
Borchard and another one by the State Department. I was hoping 
that this also might beceme a part of the record. 

The CuarrMan. There are so few Senators here, I suppose we would 
have to wait. 


INCLUDING IN THE RECORD THE BOUNDARY AGREEMENT OF 1909 


Senator GREEN. I am not advocating or opposing its being printed. 
All I am saying is, if it is going in, I think the boundary agreement 
of 1909 should be put in in order to make it intelligible. 

Mr. Burérss. I think it should. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, we will print your brief. 

Senator Green. That is a long document itself. 

Mr. Burgess. Not very long. 

The Cuarrman. You asked for it. 

Senator Green. I have not asked for it. 

The Cuatmman. They will both be printed in the record. 

Senator Green. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I have not said it. I 
said distinctly I have not. 

The CuatrMAn. You said if this went in, you should have the other. 

Senator Green. The other should go in, too, but I am not asking 
for either. 

The CuairMan. I understand but I am willing to let the other go in. 

Mr. Burgess. The other only comprises about seven pages. 

The Cuamman. Very well. We will put them both in the record, 
if there is no objection. 

All right, they will go in the record. 

(The brief and treaty follow:) 


CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ST. LAWRENCE SEBAWAY 
AND POWER PROJECT 


Obligations embraced in Senate Joint Resolution 27 may be assumed by the 
United States only by Treaty concurred in by two-thirds of the Senators 
present. 


MEMORANDUM FOR SUBMISSION To THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 


(By Kenneth B. Burgess) 
PREFATORY NOTE 


Senate Joint Resolution 27 constitutes the latest effort to obtain 
approval of an erecutive agreement, signed at Ottawa, Canada, in 1941, 
to provide for joint construction of a deep waterway and enormous 
water-power works in the St. Lawrence River. This is substantially the 
same project which was embodied in a treaty signed in 1932, rejected by 
the Senate in 1934, and redrafted as a treaty in 1988. After failure to 
obtain approval as a treaty, which requires concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senators present, the same project emerged in 1941, as an executive 
agreement, transmitted to both houses of Congress “for its information.” 
In 1944, Senate Bill 1385, to approve this executive agreement through a 
majority vote of the two houses of Congress, likewise failed of passage. 
Thereafter, numerous attempts to secure approval have also failed. Thus 
Senate Joint Resolution 104 (79th Congress), Senate Joint Resolution 
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111 (SOth Congress), and Senate Joint Resolution 99 (Sist Congress), 
which purported to base the executive agreement upon Section XIII of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and 
Canada, failed to pass. Senate Joint Resolution 27, now before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations of the 82nd Congress, is based 
upon the same theory as the three latter unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
approval of the 1941 St. Lawrence Executive Agreement. 

It is the contention of the National St. Lawrence Project Conference 
that the attempt to secure approval of the project as an executive agree- 
ment through a simple majority vote constitutes an effort to accomplish 
an unconstitutional invasion of the treaty-making power and that the 
purported reliance upon the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty is wholly 
without justification. During consideration of the legislation to obtain 
approval of the St. Lawrence Agreement in 1944 and 1946, the National 
St. Lawrence Project Conference submitted opinions by the late Mr. 
Edwin Borchard demonstrating the unconstitutional aspects of that 
legislation. 

Upon the introduction of Senate Joint Resolution 99 in the 81st 
Congress, the National St. Lawrence Project Conference requested Mr. 
Kenneth F. Burgess of Chicago, Illinois, a member of the firm of Sidley, 
Austin, Burgess & Smith, to review the prior opinions in respect to the 
St. Lawrence Agreement and to appraise recent developments in this 
field. The results of Mr. Burgess’ study have been prepared in memo- 
randum form for submission to the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

NATIONAL St. LAWRENCE PROJECT CONFERENCE, 


I. ATTEMPTED AVOIDANCE OF CONSIDERATION OF St. LAWRENCE PROJECT AS A TREATY 
Is REVIVAL OF EFForTS TO CURTAIL SENATE’S AUTHORITY 


Treaties may be made only “by and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate,” 
“provided two thirds of the Senators present concur.” Article II, Section 2, 
United States Constitution. 

The Senate itself has the authority and duty to define and determine the 
subject matter which falls within its treaty-making powers. The judicial branch 
of the government has indicated on numerous ocecasions’* that the commands of 
the Constitution as to the treaty-making power are to be safeguarded by the 
Senate. The fact that the authority for determining the scope of the treaty- 
making power is in the Senate itself calls for great scrutiny by it of the nature 
of undertakings entered into, or to be entered into, with other Nations. Only in 
this way may the Senate define and protect its own jurisdiction and preserve the 
system of checks and balances which was created by the framers to safeguard 
the vital treaty-making power. 


THE NOVEL THEORY THAT TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS ARE 
INTERCHANGEABLE 


In the years immediately preceding and during World War II, writers in the 
fields of political science and international law renewed their earlier criticisms 
of the action of the Senate in 1919 on the League of Nations.’ This culminated 
in determined efforts by certain groups to eliminate either directly or by indirec- 
tion, the requirement that in international undertakings there be concurrence 
by two-thirds of the Senators present. Throughout the latter part of the decade 
of the thirties, and up to about 1945, there was a marked trend toward weaken- 
ing the Senate’s authority in this field. However, effective steps to check this 
trend were taken by the Senate itself with its growing understanding of the 
nature of the effort and its final implications. 





1 See footnote 21, infra. 

2 Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (1933) : Berdahl, The Policy of the United States 
with Respect to the League of Nations (1932) ; Colegrove, The American Senate and World 
Peace (1944) 90 (“Under the two-thirds rule, a minority of bitter partisans and personal 
enemies of the President were able to sabotage the peace system which America had per- 
suaded Europe and America to accept”). : 

The Senate's role in the treaty process has been defended by Professor Edwin Borchard, 
Against the Proposed Amendment as to the Ratification of Treaties (1944), 30 A. B. A. J 
608, 639, and in McClendon, The Two-Thirds Rule in Senate Action Upon Treaties (1932) 
ey J. Int'l L. 87, and Dangerfield, In Defense of the Senate: A Study in Treaty Making 

33). 
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The attack upon the two-thirds rule 


The attack upon the Senate’s traditional place in the making of treaties took 
two forms: (1) effort at outright amendment of the Constitution itself to elimi- 
nate the requirement that two-thirds of the Senators present concur in all 
treaties, and (2) promotion of the doctrine that the so-called executive agree- 
ment could and should be used to supplant the treaty as the vehicle for inter- 
national undertakings. According to this doctrine, the decision rests solely with 
the Executive whether arrangements with foreign nations are to be made in the 
form of treaties submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent, or in the 
form of executive agreements Which need only be submitted to Congress for its 
approval, and then only if the Executive in his discretion deems it desirable. 

Proponents of a constitutional amendment have not been the same persons 
or groups as those asserting that authority already existed to bypass the Senate 
through the medium of executive agreement. However, their arguments against 
continuing the requirement for senatorial concurrence by two-thirds present 
were identical. Professor Kenneth W. Colegrove, one of the strongest advocates 
of constitutional amendment, has criticized those who sought to accomplish their 
end by indirection, declaring that “the constant evasion of the Constitution can- 
not do otherwise than to breed a contempt for law that is dangerous for demo- 
cratic institutions.” Similarly, the Commission on Organization of the Execu 
tive Branch of the Government (the Hoover Commission) stated in its Report 
on Foreign Affairs that the two-thirds rule has encouraged “circumvention by 
the executive by resort to the procedures of executive agreements and joint 
resolutions.” (PRP. 8.) While the Commission considered the question of chang- 
ing the constitutional method of adoption of treaties as outside its province, 
it did deplore the use of executive agreements as productive of friction between 
the Senate and House of Representatives. Jbid. 

Others, however, who have denounced the Senate’s function in treatymaking 


mdemocratie and archaic have declared that it may be avoided altogether, 


shall become recognized as the usual and norma 
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mply by «© more generous resort to the executive agreement in the latter 
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form in which t ‘ast all our 
interpational undertakings.” The term “executive agreement, 
basis in the Constitution, is applied generically to all international ; 
entered into by the United States without the advice and consent he Senate, 
as is required of treaties under the Constitution. It is a catch-: term which 
covers many routine, technical and, from a policy point of view, unimportant 
agreements respecting postal matters, exchange of government 
of surplus property and the like. The term is also used to d 
ry arrangements preliminary to the negotiation of a treaty or implementing 
provisions of an effective treaty. Some executive agreements are entered 
into by the President on his own initiative and are submitted to Cong only 
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for its “information,” if at all, while others are made in response to acts of 
Congress, the short-term reciprocal trade agreements being examples of the 
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The theories of those who hold the view that the executive agreement is 
terchangeable with the treaty were set forth extensively in a treatise pub 
in 1941 by the then’ Assistant Chief of the Treaties Division of the 
ent of State, Dr. Wallace McClure. Buttressed by a detailed recital of 

ced precedents, Dr. MeClure concluded that. based upon alleged constitu 

lal usage, it is proper to dispose of all important and controversial matters 
in the international field by executive agreement, either with or without 
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which may be approved by the Senate “as saving time of the House of Repre 
sentatives.”° While this represented a minority view among experts in inter- 
national and constitutional law, it stated the opinion then current in the State 
Department. Thus, Mr. Green H. Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department 
of State, testified that when the State Department determined whether an inter 
national undertaking should be by executive agreement or by treaty, that would 
“settle” the matter ‘so far as our constitutional process is concerned.’ * Further, 
he declared that only when the Executive chooses to submit the undertaking as 
a treaty is the two-thirds concurrence of the Senate required.’ To Mr. Hack- 
worth the subject matter of the undertaking is without significance,® the Execu 
tive through the State Department making the final determination as to whether 
it is to be a treaty or an executive agreement. 

Thus, from the acknowledged principle that certain technical, detailed, short 
term arrangements entered into with foreign governments need not be sub- 
mitted to the Senate as treaties, the State Department has evolved the theory 
that even those agreements which commit the United States to fixed policies 
for long periods of time need not be ratified by the method provided in the 
Constitution. 

It was at the very time that the interchangeability concept was discovered 
within the Department of State that the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project, which eight years before had been submitted as a treaty and failed to 
secure the necessary two-thirds concurrence of the Senators (and in 1988 had 
been proposed for negotiation as a treaty), was revived as an executive agree 
ment. The form and substance of the executive agreement signed on Mareh 19, 
1941, was practically identical with the rejected treaty except as to engineering 
detail. After signature it was sent to Congress for its “information” «and 
approval by majority vote. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power undertaking 
has thus become a most important battleground for the contesting forces as to 
the constitutionality of the theory that treaties and executive agreements are 
interchangeable. 


THE REJECTION BY THE SENATE OF THE DOCTRINE OF INTERCHANGEABILITY 


Numerous other undertakings in the international field were entered into 
about the same time, and in the years immediately subsequent, through the 
medium of executive agreement. When the attention of the Senate was directed 
to the erosion of its constitutional authority implicit in this trend, it took action 
to forestall further inroads by recording specific declarations of its intent to 
preserve its treaty-making functions. 

Action taken by the Senate in recent years to safeguard its own jurisdiction 
is especially exemplified by (1) the Connally Resolution of 1943, (2) the insistence 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations that UNRRA agreement be re 
written so as to eliminate any obligation binding upon the United States, (3) the 
return to the President in January 1945, of the Anglo-American Oil Agreement 
for renegotiation and submission as a treaty, (4) the actions of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce with respect to the so-called Bermuda-type agreement 
on international aviation, (5) the withholding of approval of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project when presented in the form of an executive agreement, 
and on two occasions—1944 and 1948—defeating by large majorities efforts of its 
proponents to have it approved as such, and, finally, (6) the introduction last 








5 McClure, International Erecutive Agreements (1941), 378. Dr. McClure also assert 
“The President can do by executive agreement anything that he can do by treaty, provided 
Congress by law cooperates. And there is a very wide field of action in which the coopera 
tion of Congress is not necessary; indeed, where Congress possesses no constitutional 
authority to dissent.” Id., at 363. 

® Hearings on S. 1385, Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944) 10 
Mr. Hackworth wrote a legal opinion in support of the St. Lawrence agreement in 1941 
4 Department of State Bulletin 364 (1941). 

71944 Hearings at 246-265. 

87d., at 270-271. Mr. Hackworth did recede from the concept of complete int: 
changeability in stating that whenever an arrangement involved a field unrelated to on: 
of the delegated powers of Congress, a treaty would be required, citing the type of treaty 
involved in the Migratory Bird case, Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. 8. 416 (1920). Tad. at 15 
This apparently is the position taken by the Department of State in a memorandum sub 
mitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Hearings on S. J. Res. 104, 70! 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1946) 997, 1038; also printed in 94 Cong. Record 650, 664 (1948). But 
this form of the interchangeability theory would be equally destructive of the Senate's 
treaty powers since the subject matter of almost every conceivable international unde: 
taking can be “related” to some field in which Congress has legislative power, as shown in 
the discussion at page 21, infra. 
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month of Senate Joint Resolution 130, proposing a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting the substitution of executive agreements for treaties’ and limiting 
the duration of the former. 


The Connally Resolution of 1943 


Thus the Connally Resolution urged that the United States, “acting through 
its constitutional processes,” join in the establishment of international authority 
with power to preserve the peace, concluding with the statement that : 


“pursuant to the Constitution of the United States, any treaty made to effect 

the purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the Government of the United 

States with any other nation or association of nations, shall be made only 

by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United States, pro- 

vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.” ° 
Revision of UNRRA agreement required 

In respect to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 

(UNRRA) agreement, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, before report 
ng it favorably to the Senate, insisted upon drastic revision of the draft agree- 
ment which had been submitted by the State Department so as to eliminate all 
commitments or obligations binding upon the United States. 
on Foreign Relations stated: 

“The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration agreement 
provides that the amount and character of the contribution of each member 
government is to be determined by its own constitutional bodies. This pro- 
vision is of the greatest importance and the pertinent provisions of the agree- 
ment were carefully worked over by the subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. No member of the Council, in approving the financial plan, 
made, or could make, any commitment with regard to the contribution of his 
government. In fact under the agreement, as changed in accordance with 
the wishes of the subcommittee, there is no commitment of any kind to 
participate in this work without the approval of the appropriate constitu- 
tional bodies of each country.” ” 


Thus, the Committee 


Renegotiation of Anglo-American Oil Agreement 


The Anglo-American Oil Agreement was originally submitted to the Senate 
as an executive agreement but, after criticism to the effect that a treaty was 
required, was returned in January 1945, to be negotiated as a treaty.” A treaty 
was signed in September 1945," and hearings were held thereon before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in June 1946, It is still pending before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Senate declaration as to aviation agreements 


In 1946, after extensive hearings on International Aviation Agreements, in- 
cluding the Bermuda Agreement between the United States and Great Britain, 
the Senate Committee on Commerce by a vote of 17 to 1 submitted to the Senate 
a resolution and accompanying report advising that in its opinion 


“no agreements of this character should be made except in the form of 
treaties to be considered and ratified by the Senate; that any Executive 
agreement which purports to grant to any foreign country the right to 
have an air line or air lines nominated by it operate to or from United 
States territory without public hearing in advance and the determination 
of public interest by the Civil Aeronautics Board called for under Section 
402 of the Civil Aeronautics Act, is inconsistent not only with the Consti- 
tution but the letter and spirit of said act, and therefore illegal and void.” ” 


* Senate Resolution No. 192, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (1943); printed in 89 Cong 
922 (1948). 

Senate Report No. 688, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944) 11. Senator Connally, in present 
ing the joint resolution on the floor of the Senate, stated that the agreement was ‘materially 
Itered” so that the United States “in nowise assumes any obligation.”” 90 Cong. Record 
1727 (1944). 

"91 Cong. Record 259 (1945). The criticism was in all probability based 
nalysis of Treaties and Executive Agreements prepared for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations by Henry S. Fraser, assistant counsel to the Special Committee Investigating 
Petroleum Resources. Analysis printed as Senate Document No. 244, 78th Cong., 2d Sess 
(1944). 

2 Senate Exec. H. 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945). 

3 Resolution of the Senate Committee on Commerce, with accompanying report relative 
to so-called Bermuda Agreement, Senate Decument No. 173, 79th Cong., 2d Sess 
April 19, 1946, 92 Cong. Record 4040 (1946). 
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Recent criticism of aviation agreements 

That the Department of State has not respected this opinion is evidenced by the 
signing of further aviation agreements patterned after the Bermuda Agreement 
The Air Transport Agreement between the United States and Canada,.™ signed on 
June 4, 1949, after secret negotiations, shows the manner in which such executive 
agreements affect vital United States aviation interests without the advice and 
consent of the Senate based upon open debate. 
a bill requiring submission of important aviation agreements as treaties was 
approved by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce during 
the 8ist Congress and passed the Senate without amendment but was not acted 
A similar bill (S. 12) is now pending before the Senat 
Further, in a letter addressed 


In an effort to end this practice, 


on by the House.” 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
to the President dated July 28, 1949, forty-nine Senators stated: 


“It is our feeling that there are inherent faults in the procedure whereb) 
agreements pertaining to air transport operations are entered into by exe 
tive agencies without ratification, or even consultation, by the Senate.’ 


These forty-nine Senators also criticized the secret United States-Canada agree 
ment as a “flagrant example of how this procedure can result in unjust and 
unsound discrimination” against United States interests. 
not entail the assumption of heavy and irrevocable obligations comparable to 
those embraced in the St. Lawrence Agreement, the concern of the Senate ove: 
aviation agreements is indicative of the intention of the Senate to forestall all 
further inroads into its treaty-making function under the Constitution. 


Inasmuch as they do 


St Lawrence project now a cause célébre 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, as presented in the form of an 
executive agreement signed 
Senate's efforts to stop the trend. 


1941, has cause célébre in the 
Thus, the attempt in 1944 to secure approval 
of the executive agreement as an amendment to a Rivers and Harbors bill was 
In 1945, the Committee on Commerce, being of 
the opinion that a treaty was involved, expressed its view that further con 
sideration of the executive agreement should be undertaken by the Committee 
In 1948, a renewed effort to secure approval of the project 
without submission as a treaty was defeated with the adoption of a motion in 
the Senate to recommit a joint resolution approving the executive agreement to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations by a vote of 57 to 30. 
further discussed in the next following section on Legislative History. 
point it is important to observe that the Senate thus far has rejected the efforts 
of those who in 1941 undertook to transform the treaty into an executive agree 
ment, that being the year when Messrs. McClure and Hackworth of the State 
Department were expressing the view that the day of the treaty as the vehicle for 
international undertakings was virtually at an end. 


Senate Joint Resolution 130 


The growing concern of the Senate over the threat to the constitutional treaty 
making process posed by the indiscriminate use of executive agreements was 
reilected only last month in Senate Joint Resolution 130, sponsored by fifty-seven 
This Resolution proposes an amendment to the Constitution which, 
among other things, would specifically forbid the making of an executive agree 
ment in lieu of a treaty and would limit the duration of such an agreement 
one year beyond the term of the President who made it 
by Congress. 

Joint Resolution 130 is particularly significant because it indicates an aware 
ness by senators of the historical fact that, while the United States may con 
stitutionally enter into long-term international commitments by treaty, executive 
agreements properly cover only short-term arrangemer*s which do not ordinarily 
extend beyond the term of the President who made them. 
posed amendment, Congress would affirmatively have to act to extend an executive 
agreement every four years or it would automatically expire. 
130, by fixing a definite duration period for executive agreements, serves to 


itself become 
defeated by a vote of 56 to 25 
on Foreign Relations. 
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emphasize the inappropriateness of such agreements as a basis for permanent 
and lasting international undertakings, such as those embodied in the St. Lawrence 
Project. 
Beneficial effect of Senate insistence on treaties 

The Senate’s firm stand against evasion of the treaty provisions of the Con- 
stitution has had a definite effect upon the actions of the Department of State. 
As will be later discussed, the Department acquiesced to the extent of negotiating 
1s treaties the 1950 arrangement with Canada calling for joint construction in 
and equitable apportionment of the waters of the Niagara River * and the under 
taking with Mexico relating to the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and 
the Rio Grande.“ The similarity of these treaties to the St. Lawrence Agree 
ent, in principle though not in importance, renders the change in State Depart- 
ment practice particularly significant. Further, the Senate’s rejection of the 
doctrine of interchangeability in other fields has led the Department of State 
o submit recent international wheat arrangements as treatics.” The fact that 
the Executive had entered into a similar arrangement in 1933 without even 
Congressional approval ” renders the State Department's acquiescence of special 
significance. On the other hand, the Department’s efforts to evade constitutional 
limitations as manifested in civil aviation agreements of very doubtful validity 
and its continued support of the clearly invalid St. Lawrence Agreement demon- 
strate that the Senate must combat erosion of the treaty-making power with 
nereasing firmness. The Niagara River and Mexican Waters treaties and the 


at treaties demonstrate that insistence by the Senate on a constitutional 


procedure for consideration of the St. Lawrence project will have a wholesome 
effect in preserving the treaty power in all types of international undertakings. 


{E ST. LAWRENCE AGREEMENT SHOULD BE RETURNED FOR RENEGOTIATION AS A TRI 


The reappearance of the St. Lafrence Seaway and Power Project : 
session in the form of an executive agreement, which Congress 
joint resolution, is a resurgence of the effort to restrict, 
nstitutional function of the Senate in the international field. 
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entirety cannot be authorized by executive agreement. They depart from th)». 
executive agreement which was negotiated with Canada and in respect to whic) 
Canada has given its assent, even though analysis of the portions of the executiye 
agreement which it is now proposed to exclude demonstrate that they are integra) 
and essential parts of the whole. Thus, they seek to accomplish by indirect joy 
that which they now admit cannot lawfully be accomplished by the executiy, 
agreement sent to Congress for its “information and approval” in 1941. 

The very fact of these concessions shows that the St. Lawrence Seaway 4 
Power Project is in essence a matter which should be dealt with by treaty. 7) 
otherwise is to countenance evasion of constitutional obligations and to acquics: 
in an indirect amendment of the Constitution. Since even its proponents now 
concede that essential parts of the project require treaty consideration, the exec) 
tive agreement should be returned to the State Department with a recordation 
of the view of the Senate that if it is to become a binding undertaking betwee: 
this country and Canada, the project must be dealt with by treaty and submitted 
for concurrence by two-thirds of the Senators present. The Senate itself has the 
ultimate responsibility for the preservation of its own constitutional jurisdiction 
over treaties.” In the face of determined efforts to abridge the treaty power, 
is far more important to protect the jurisdiction of the Senate than that this par 
ticular project, or any other, should be now approved instead of waiting until it 
may be considered in its entirety, as it should be considered, upon submissio: 
the Senate in its proper form as a treaty. 


Constitutional treaty-making requirements should be preserved 


In no field of government is absolute integrity of action more essential tha 
in international relations. Both the letter and the spirit of lawful and const 
tutional requirements should be scrupulously observed. Strict adherenc: 
such constitutional requirements is important not only as between the contract 
ing nations, but as well to preserve the trust and confidence of our own country 
men in the handling of matters of such vital consequence to them. Where, 
here, there is Sharply divided opinion over the merits of the project itself, it is 
more than ever requisite that no course of action be adopted which now or in th: 
future may become the basis for a charge that resort was had to evasion or i: 
genious subterfuge. Unless the requirements of the treaty-making process ar 
preserved with respect to controversial matters, the constitutional powers of tly 
Senate in foreign relations will lose all practical significance since the Senat 
will become merely one of two coordinate legislative bodies in the field of for: 
relations, just as with respect to domestic legislation. If the proponents of Ser 
ate Joint Resolution 27 are successful, the treaty-making process will w 
doubtedly be invoked hereafter by the Executive, as Dt. McClure predicted, o1 
in the case of noncontroversial matters where submission to the Senate alon 
would save the time of the House of Representatives. 


II. LEGISLATIVE History or St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND PoWER PROJECT 


This project has had a checkered legislative career. Its proponents hav 
shifted their position several times as to whether there must be resort to tl 
treaty-making powers of the Senate or whether the project may lawfully be 


71 The judiciary has indicated that it may consider the proper scope of the treaty -p: 
to be a “political question” and thereby refuse to interfere with the Senate’s determin 
as to the validity of a particular executive agreement. 

“The Constitution has many commands that are not enforceable by courts because t! 


clearly fall outside the conditions and purposes that circumscribe judicial action. * * * 


The Constitution has left the performance of many duties in our governmental schem: 
depend on the fidelity of the executive and legislative action and, ultimately, on 
vigilance of the people in exercising their political rights.”” Colegrove v. Green, 328 U.S 
549, 556 (1946). 

This is no novel concept, for there are a number of “constitutional commands” | 
enforceable in the courts, for example, the duty to guarantee to every state a republican f 
of government. U. S. Constitution, Art. TV, Sec. 4; Luther v. Borden, 48 U. 8S. 1 (1849 
Pacific States Tel. & Tel. Co. v. Oregon, 228 U. S. 118 (1912). 

The Courts’ declination to adjudicate matters involving executive agreements is bas 
not upon the absence of constitutional limitation, but upon the policy of refusing to ov 
rule a determination by the “political departments” (Congress and the President) so 1! 
the United States may speak to the world without the embarrassment of a confli: 
opinion from the judicial branch. Z. & F. Assets Realization Corp. v. Hull, 114 F 
464 (Ct. App. D. C. 1940), affirmed, 311 U. S. 470 (1941) ; Chicago & Southern Air I 
Inc. vy. Waterman Steamship Corp., 333 U. S. 103 (1948). In United States vy. Beln 


301 U. 8. 824 (19387), and United States vy. Pink, 315 U. S. 208 (1942), the Court did 
pass upon the issues now presented to the Senate but. after noting that the agreemen! 
then before the Court was not separable from recognition of a foreign government 
function of the President, observed that the agreement did not, “as in the case of treaties 
require the advice and consent of the Senate. 301 U. S. at 330, 315 U. S. at 228, 229 
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proved by executive agreement. After two starts with it as a treaty, they shifted 
to the concept of executive agreement. Then, after two tries at that, they dis- 
membered the executive agreement in such a way that several essential features 
would be left for negotiation as treaties, but only after the United States had 


become committed through executive agreement to the construction of the seaway 
and power project. 


1932 
Proposed as a treaty—rejected by Senate 


After ten years of discussion of a variety of plans, the project, accompanied by 
highly controversial exposition by those who favored and opposed it, was made 
the subject of a proposed treaty in 1932, and was submitted to the Senate.’ It 
failed of ratification on March 14, 1934, by a vote of 46 to 42, 8 not voting.’ 

This proposed treaty provided (1) for construction of a deep waterway to ac- 
commodate seagoing vessels from the head of the Lakes to Montreal Harbor, and 

2) for construction of enormous water-power projects in the International 
Rapids Section on both sides of the international boundary. Each country was 
viven the right to use one-half of the water available for power. The major por- 
tion of the expense of construction for both navigation and power was to be borne 
by the United States. Provision was made for the permanent continuance of all 
navigation rights in existing treaties and the preservation of the scenic beauty of 
Niagara Falls. 


A permanent International Commission was set up to supervise 
and control the deep waterway and power projects, as well as diversion of water, 
control of the flow from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River, and the treat- 
ment to be accorded Niagara Falls. Permanent and perpetual rights and obliga- 
tions in respect to all of these matters were to be created by this treaty as to both 
Canada and the United States. Neither the treaty nor the hearings, reports, or 
debates in the Senate even hinted that these matters were “special agreements” 
inder the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 


1938 
igain proposed as a treaty 
In 1938 the Department of State submitted a proposed draft of a new treaty, 
similar to the one which had been rejected, to Canada for its consideration,® but 
no further action was taken at that time. As in the case of the 1932 Treaty there 
Was no suggestion that this treaty draft was related to the 1909 Treaty. 


1941 


Presented again—this time by way of erecutive agreement 


On March 19, 1941, a document with provisions similar in its essential respects 


to the rejected treaty of 1932 and the proposed treaty draft of 1938 was signed on 
ehalf of the two countries as an executive agreement. It was slightly changed 
in engineering detail, a single stage project of the seaway being substituted for 
the double stage project of the treaty drafts. This executive agreement was 
transmitted by the President of the United States to Congress ‘for its informea- 
tion” with the statement that appropriate legislation would be sought.* 
difference between the treaty drafts of 1932 : 


daw « 


The real 
ind 1938 and the executive agreement 
\v41 was that the treaty drafts provided for ratification in accordance with the 
onstitutional methods of the two governments,® while the 1941 executive agree- 
ment provided that it “shall be subject to approval by the Congress.”* Here 
igain, there was no reference either in the executive agreement itself, or in its 
negotiation, to the “special agreement” clauses of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909 as a source of authority. In fact, there was express disclaimer by the then 
Assistant Secretary of State of any such reliance.’ Had this executive agree- 
ment been considered by its authors as a “special agreement’ under the Treaty 
f 1909, it is only reasonable that there would have been a clause at the outset 
hich, in effect, would have declared “Pursuant to the provisions of clauses 
Senate Exec. C, 72d Cong., 2d Sess. (1932). The treaty was returned to the President 
ring April, 1947, at his request. 16 Department of State Bulletin 726 (1947) 
“78 Cong. Record 4474-4475 (1934). 
18 Department of State Press Releases 621 (1938). 
* House Document No. 153, 77th Cong., Ist Sess. (1941). 


Article X of the 1932 treaty and Article XI of the draft treaty proposed in 1938. 
\rticle XI of the 1941 agreement. 
Discussed at pages 53-54 
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of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 this ‘special agreement’ is entered into 
between the parties.” 

After hearings on a bill to approve the executive agreement, the House Com 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors recommended passage with eight members dissent 
ing, but the House did not consider the bill. No action was taken in the Senat 


1944 
Evrecutive Agreement again defeated 


Senate Bill No. 1385, introduced in 1948 to bring the executive agreement | 
fore the Senate, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. Hearings were 
held by a subcommittee in November, 1944, on the question of whether the 
project was such as to require ratification as a treaty and the Committee dig 
not report the bill favorably to the Senate. In December, 1944, an effort t 
secure approval of the executive agreement as an amendment to pending rivers 
and harbors legislation was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 56 to 25, 14 not 
voting.’ 

1946 


In 1945, Senate Joint Resolution 104, which called for approval of the exeeutiy: 
agreement in part, was introduced. This resolution excluded Articles VIL an 
IX of the executive agreement from consideration and stated that it would 
desirable for the President to negotiate a treaty on the matters covered thereb 
These provisions perpetuated the navigation rights on the Great Lakes including 
Lake Michigan, connecting channels and canals and in the wholly Canadi:n 
sections of the St. Lawrence River, and related to the diversion of waters at 
the Niagara River which had been dealt with in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909. The joint resolution also directed the President through the Department 
of State to investigate the feasibility of making the Great Lakes-St. Lawrenc 
Seaway self-liquidating through the imposition of tolls, and provided that in th 
ubsence of further congressional action no amendment to the agreement shou 
impose additional financial or other obligations on the United States. It furth: 
directed the President to negotiate an arrangement with the State of New York 
for the transfer to that State of the power facilities to be constructed on th 
United States side of the International Rapids at a price to be determined 
accordance with engineering recommendations. 


New the ory devised to sustain Executive Agreement 


lor the first time in this chronological development, reliance to support 
executive agreement was placed upon the “special agreement” clauses in thé 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. This was contrary to the previous declaratio: 
of Assistant Secretary of State Berle and the construction placed by Canad 
authorities on those clauses in the Treaty of 1909.° 


ny 


Senate Committee on Commerce considered a Treaty to be required—Contra 
view of majority of Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 


After study and deliberation of Senate Joint Resolution 104 by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, its chairman, Senator Bailey, with the concurrence of the 
full committee, informed the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in Writing that it was the view of the Commerce Committee that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations should take jurisdiction of the resolution because a treaty 
would be required.” After hearings by a subcommittee, the Senate Committe: 
on Foreign Relations on June 5, 1946, by a vote of 14 to 8, reported the resolu 
tion favorably to the Senate, but only after the Committee had further muti 
lated the executive agreement by excepting Article VIII, paragraph (¢) from 
proposed congressional approval.” By that paragraph the governments would 
have agreed to submit to arbitration disputes as to the amount of diversions from 
the Great Lakes system. No action was taken upon the report. 


* House Report No. 1451, 77th Cong., Ist Sess. (1941) 105-111, 121-147. 
‘90 Cong. Record 9248 (1944). 
Discussed at pages 50-54. 

" Letter from Senator Bailey, Chairman, Committee on Commerce, to Senator Connally 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, dated October 8, 1945. Discussed in 94 Cong 
Record 866 (1948). 

Senate Report No. 1499, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946). 
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1948 


Avain proposed as Executive Agreement—with modifications 


Senate Joint Resolution 111 was introduced in the SOth Congress on May 9, 
1947. After hearings and report by a subcommittee limited to new issues, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, by a vote of 9 to 4, reported it favor 
ably to the Senate.” A minority report by Senators Tom Connally, Walter F. 
George, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Wallace H. White, Jr., was submitted on 
January 7, 1948." 

Joint Resolution 111 differed from Joint Resolution 104 in that it directed ne- 
gotiation of a further agreement with Canada “under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909,” to define the tolls to be levied for the use of 
the new deep water navigation facilities, and required that the President, before 
the executive agreement enters into force, obtain satisfactory assurances that 
Canada agreed to the principle of making the waterway self-liquidating. The 
President was authorized to appoint a St. Lawrence Advisory Commission to 
ooperate with representatives of Canada on the administrative, technical and 
economic aspects of a toll system. 


Recommitted to committee by vote of 57 to 30 
On February 27, 1948, after extended debate in the Senate, a motion to re- 


ommit the joint resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations was carried 
bya vote of 57 to 30, 9 members not voting, 


1949 


Senate Joint Resolution 99, which was introduced in the Slst Congress on 
June 1, 1949, was similar in all material respects to Joint Resolution 111. No 
hearings were held and no action was taken by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with respect to Joint Resolution 99 during the Sist Congress. 


1951 


Senate Joint Resolution 27, which is substantially identical to Joint Resolution 
99, was introduced in the S2nd Congress on February 1, 1951. A number of Joint 


Resolutions were introduced in the House of Representatives at about the same 
time also providing for approval of the 1941 Executive Agreement. After exten- 
sive hearings before the House Committee on Public Works in April of 1951, that 
Committee indefinitely postponed further consideration of the Joint Resolutions. 
No action was taken with respect to Joint Resolution 27 or Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 111, a similar proposal, during the first session of the 82nd Congress. 


III. By DEFINITION AND USAGE A TREATY IS REQUIRED FOR APPROVAL OF THE 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Constitutional emphasis upon treaties 


The term “treaty” appears four times in the Constitution. The evidence 
clearly shows that the framers of the Constitution considered that the assump- 
tion of obligations to foreign nations, involving the making of promises of 
future performance in matters of substance, were of sufficient national concern 
to require the approval of two-thirds of the Senators voting thereon. The dura- 
tion of the obligation to a foreign nation and the permanence of the rights of 
the contracting nations created by the undertaking were characteristic of the 
“treaty.” 


Senate Report No. 810 (pt. 1), 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948) 

4 Senate Report No. 810 (nt. 2), 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). 

°94 Cong. Record 1858 (1948). 

* Article II, Section 2 provides that the President “shall have Power, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

Article III, Section 2 provides that: “The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in 
Law and Equity, arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and 
rreaties made, or which shall be made, under their Authority.”’ 

Article VI provides that the ‘“‘Constitution and the Laws of the United States which 
shall be made in Pursuance thereof and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of the Land: and the Judges 
1 every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or Laws of any State 
to the Contrary notwithstanding.” 

Article I, Section 10 provides that ‘“‘No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or 
Confederation” and also that “No State shall, without the Consent of Congress ee 
enter into any Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power.’ 
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Under the Articles of Confederation, the Congress had “sole and exclusiy, 
right and power” to enter into treaties, provided nine States assented.’ |; 
drafting the Constitution, it was first contemplated that the treaty-making power 
should be vested exclusively in the Senate. Ata later stage of the Constitutiona 
Convention, the President was introduced into the treaty-making process jy 
cooperation with the Senate. It was the overwhelming opinion at that time 
that the United States should commit itself in the international field only where 
the proposal was such as to command the support of two-thirds of the Senat: 

Considerable study of the meaning of the term “treaty” as used in the Con 
stitutional Convention has been conducted. In a most detailed research int 
this problem, Mr. A. C. Weinfeld‘* demonstrated that the members of the Con 
stitutional Convention relied on “The Law of Nations” by deVattel. Three 
copies of a 1775 edition of Vattel’s treatise were sent to Benjamin Franklin,’ one 
of the copies being placed in a library close to the hall in which the Constitution 
was framed.® The citation of Vattel’s treatise in the debates in state legislatures 
over the adoption of the Constitution,’ in an American court decision in 178]! 
and by such early Supreme Court Justices as Marshall and Story ® are indicative 
of the authoritative position of Vattel’s treatise during that period. An early 
treatise on the Constitution by St. George Tucker ” and a Supreme Court opinion 
by Chief Justice Taney,” both discussing the use of the word “treaty” in the 
Constitution, relied on Vattel’s definition. 

Vattel’s definition of a “treaty” 

Vattel, after describing the importance of treaties as the means by which no 
tions become obligated to one another for their common benefit, states that thy 
treaty “is a pact made with a view to the public welfare * * *, either fo, 
perpetuity or for a considerable time.” ” He then distinguished “agreements 
conventions, and pactions” as accomplished by single, rather than continuous 
acts.” Thus, the word “treaty” as used by the Constitutional Convention had a 





? Crandall, Treaties—Their Making and Enforcement (2d ed. 1916), 24. 

37d. at 43-44. 

* Weinfeld, What did the Framers of the Federal Constitution Mean by “Agreements or 
Compacts”? (1936), 3 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 453. 

* Benjamin Franklin wrote the publisher (Charles W. F. Dumas) thanking him for th: 
books and remarking that one copy “has been continually in the hands of the members of 
our Congress now sitting.” 2 Wharton, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States (1889), 64. 

*“This copy (Dumas, 1775) undoubtedly was used by the members of the Second Cont! 
nental Congress, which sat in Philadéfphia ; by the leading men who directed the policy of 
the United Colonies until the end of the war: and, later, by the men who sat in the Conver 
tion of 1787 and drew up the Constitution of the United States, for the library was located 
in Carpenters’ Hall, where the first Congress deliberated, and within a stone’s throw of 
the Colonial State House of Pennsylvania, where the Second Congress met, and likewis: 
near where the Constitution was framed.” (Citing Abbott, A Short History of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia (1913), 11.) 3 Vattel, The Law of Nations (Carnegie ed., 1916 
xxx. 

7In Pennsylvania, 2 Elliott, Debates on the Federal Constitution (1836), 454; in Sout 
Carolina, 4 Elliot, Debates on the Federal Constitution (1836), 278, 310. 

8 Miller vy. The Ship Resolution, 2 Dall. 1, 15 (Fed. Ct. App. 1781) (“Vattel, a celebrated 
writer on the laws of nations, says, * * *#''). 

® Brown vy. United States, 8 Cranch (12 U.S.) 110, 124, 132 (1814). > 

01 Tucker, Blackstone’s Commentaries: with Notes of Reference to the Constitution, et: 
(1803), Appr., p. 310. 

11 Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Pet. (39 U. S.) 540, 571-572 (1840) (legality of an extradition 
arrangement between Vermont and Canada). “Every word (in the Constitution) appears 
to have been weighed with the utmost deliberation, and its force and effect to have beet 
fully understood * * *. A few extracts from an eminent writer on the laws of nations 
showing the matter in which these different words have been used, and the different mean 
ings sometimes attached to them, will, perhaps, contribute to explain the reason for using 
them all in the constitution; * * * (citing Vattel, §§ 152, 153. 154, and 206).” 

2A treaty, in Latin Foedus, is a pact made with a view to the public welfare by th: 
superior power, either for perpetuity or for a considerable time.” (Section 152.) The 
Law of Nations, or Principles of the Law of Nature, applied to the conduct and affairs of 
nations and sovereigns (Dublin ed., 1792), 296. 

“™ “The pacts with a view to transitory affairs are called agreements, conventions, and 
pactions. They are accomplished by one single act, and not by irritated [repeated, cor 
tinuous] Oaths. These pacts are perfected in their execution once for all: treaties receiv: 
a successive execution, the duration of which equals that of the treaty.” (Section 153.) 

“The treaties that have no relation to repeated oaths, but to transitory acts, and that ar 
suddenly concluded ; these treaties, if it is not proper to call them by another name (ser 
§ 153): these conventions, these pacts, which are accomplished once for all, and not by 
successive acts, are no sooner executed, than they are completed and perfected. If thes 
are valid, they have in their own nature a perpetual and irrevocable effect.” (Sectiot 
192.) Id. at 296 and 318-319. 
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well-defined content derived from the most familiar as well as the most authorita- 
tive treatise on international law of that era.” 

idherence to Vattel’s definition 

The word “treaty,” as used today, still retains essentially the same meaning 
viven it by Vattel and understood by the framers of the Constitution. Modern 
definitions stress the analogy of treaties to private contracts in that they “im- 
pose upon nations the same obligations that in civil law private contracts place 
upon individus ils.” *° The use of the term “treaty” in connection with “the more 
mportant agreements” is also emphasized.” The significant fact is that the 
evidence is conclusive that the definition of the word “treaty” employed by 
Vattel was the one known to and accepted by the framers of the Constitution. 
his furnishes us a clear insight into the scope of the power granted to the 
President and Senate acting in cooperation in committing the United States to 
binding international agreements. It is this power which the Senate is now called 
upon to protect from erosion through the use of an executive agreement 


irguments based upon commerce clause inapposite 


An argument strongly relied upon by proponents of the St. Lawrence Agree- 
ment has, we believe, no substance. They contend that Congress as a whole, 
because it has the constitutional power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merece, may deprive the Senate of its treaty-making power through enactment 
of legislation by a majority vote whenever foreign commerce is affected. If this 
unique doctrine were to be accepted, it would result in almost total destruction 
of the treaty power of the Senate, for if the subject matter of a given inter- 
national undertaking lay within any of the extensive areas of defined congres- 
sional activity, the Senate, under this theory, would be dispossessed of its treaty 
power with respect to such international arrangements. For example, the North 
Atlantic Pact.“ could easily be said to come within the power of Congress under 
the Constitution to “provide for the common Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States.” (Article I, Section 8.) 

Such a doctrine rests upon the failure to construe in harmony both the spectfic 
grants of power to Congress and the treaty provisions. There is no doubt that 
Congress may enact, amend, and repeal legislation regulating commerce when- 


ever unilateral action by the United States would be effective. When, however, 
the regulation of foreign commerce involves a relationship with a foreign govern- 
ment, that relationship must be established and maintained by an international 
undertaking wholly apart from the commerce clause. The commerce power is 
without relevance in determining whether the extent, duration, and importance 
of the obligations assumed by the United States require the submission of 
particular arrangement to the Senate as a treaty.’ 


ST. LAWRENCE AGREEMENT POSSESSES ALL OF THE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS OF A 
TREATY 


The essential provisions of the undertakings between the United States and 
‘anada in respect to the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project have already 
_ en noted. The magnitude of the project and the extent of potential impact 
of both the power and seaway aspects upon the United States and Canada is 
shown in the economic and engineering testimony previously presented to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. In addition, the effect of approval or 


“St. George Tucker, a contemporary of the framers of the Constitution, in his discussion 
of the word “treaty” as used by the Constitutional Convention, stated that treaties “relate 
ordinarily to subjects of great national magnitude and importance, and are often perpetual, 
or made for a considerable period of time (citing Vattel [Dublin ed., 1792], 296, 297)” 
Tucker, op. cit. supra, note 10. The ‘‘Authority of Vattel”. during the early period of our 
history and in modern times is discussed by Professor Charles G. Fenwick in 7 Am. Pol 
Sci. Rev, 395 (1913). 

The Columbia Encyclopedia (Columbus University Press, 1935), 1783 

22 Ency. Britt. 4838 (1948): “TREATIES. A treaty is a contract between two or more 
States. The word is derived, through the French traité (Fr. traiter, to negotiate) from 
the Latin tractatus, the term which from the end of the 17th century began to be used in 
diplomacy instead of the older technical terms conventia publica and foedus According to 
modern diplomatic usage the term ‘tre aty’ is confined to the more important agreements, 
those of lesser or subordinate importance being embodied in ‘conventions.’"" Signed 
W. A. P. (Walter Alison Phillips). 

T.@ 0.1. A. 8., No. 1964 (1949). 

* The theory that the commerce clause authorizes approval of the St. Lawrence -agree- 
ment without submission as a treaty would be equally applicable to the provisions dealing 
with navigational rights. However, such rights have been omitted from approval under 
he pending joint resolution since even its proponents concede that a treaty is required 
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rress. 


even as dismembered by Senate Joint 


1. The United States agrees to construct the works allocated to it by 
Commission, to operate and maintain its works within the United Stat 
(Article III, par. (a)), and to complete the works within a certain perio, 
of time (Article III, par. (¢)). The Government of Canada mukes sim 
promises (Article II, par. (a)). 

This exchange of promises is the crux of the entire St. 
includes the major obligations assumed by the United States as consideration ft 

similar promises on the part of the Canadian Government. Actually, since tl 
Canadian Government has already completed the Welland Canal, the Unite 
States, under the 1941 agreement, obligates itself to a much greater extent thai 
‘anadian government. It is important to note that the commitment t 
led to continue for the life of the project, a ver) 


Lawrence Agreement ali 


does the ¢ 
operate and maintain is inten 
considerable period of time. 


Obligation to provide funds 
» The United States agress to provide 
construction, design, and supervision of works in the 
section, with certain exceptions ( Article III, par. (b) ). 
Note that the obligation to construct engineering works is not limited by the 
terms of the 1941 agreement but that this obligation is open-ended in that th 


Commission is directed to report upon the desirability of additional works, such 
works to be constructed after agreement 


effected by an exchange of notes 
(Article VIII, par. (d).) Section 4 (b) of Senate Joint Resolution No. 27 limits 
the open-end powers cranted by the 1941 Agreeme 


nt but applies only to exchanges 
of notes under Article I, Section 4, of that agreement, not those under Article 
VIII, par. (d). 


Allocation of waters 
8 The United States agrees, with cert: 
shall be entitled to utilize one-half of the 
(Article IV, par. (c).) 
The allocation of the beneficial enjoyment of waters between two nations dealt 
with by this paragraph of the 1941 agreement has, until this agreement, been 


exclusively the subject of treaties, as the many examples cited in a subsequent 


section demonstrate. 


all of the funds necessary for the 
International Rapids 


iin modifications, that each country 
water available for power purposes 


Other commitments 
4. The United States agrees to “establish and maintain a Great Lakes 

St. Lawrence Basin Commission” with power: to prepare and recommend 
plans for the construction of works in the St. Lawrence; to allocate th 
construction of those works; to approve all contracts entered into on behalf 

of either government for the construction of those works, to supervise the 


construction ; to certify that construc 


———— 


19 Senate Report No. 1499, 

Report No. 810, 0th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948), 

*%In the Matter of the Power Authority of the 
22,1950). 


79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946), 52-53, 8 reprinted in Set 
TH-T7, 98 
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(EF. P. C. Decision No. 203, December 
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perform other duties. (Article I, Section 1.) The Commission is also to have 

the authority to employ such persons and make such expenditures as may be 

necessary to carry out its duties. (Article I, Section 2.) 

5. The United States agrees to maintain certain water levels in the St. 
Lawrence River at Montreal, during construction by regulating the flow of 
water from Lake Ontario (Article 1V, par. (d)), and agrees upon the estab 
lishment of certain water levels for the completed project. (Article IV, 
par. (e).) 

6. The United States agrees to permit the entry of construction personnel 
exempt from immigration laws, customs, excises and other imposts, such 
exemptions to be arranged through an exchange of notes. (Article I, 
Section 3.) 

7. The United States agrees to satisfy any claims for damages arising out 
of construction work in Canada. (Article X, par. (a).) 

8. The United States agrees to assume the responsibility for and expense 
involved in acquisition of necessary land. (Article X, par. (¢).) 

These provisions indicate the wide sweep of the obligation to be incurred by the 
United States under the 1941 St. Lawrence agreement. Since it is the extent, 
duration, and importance of the commitment undertaken by the United States 
which is of fundamental importance in determining whether submission to the 
Senate as a treaty is required, we have not outlined in full the obligations 
incurred by Canada. The important consideration is that the United States would 
become bound to a foreign country under a commitment which would continue 
not only during the construction period but also throughout the operation and 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, which would cer 
tainly be for a considerable period of time, if not forever. 

Clauses deleted from agreement 

The undertakings of the United States listed above include only those which 
the joint resolution now under consideration purports to “approve.” The follow- 
ng commitments, which are essential and integral provisions of the agreement, 
now admittedly require action as treaties, Joint Resolution 27 purporting to 
exclude these provisions from present consideration. 

A. The United States agrees that navigational rights now accorded by 
treaties shall be maintained notwithstanding termination provisions of 
those treaties, or, in effect, makes such rights perpetual. (Article VII.) 

The deletion of this article from the executive agreement would jeave open the 

subject of navigational rights, although it was recognized by all parties at the 

time the St. Lawrence agreement was drafted that the waterway and power 
project should not be approved in the absence of a settlement of navigational 
rights. 

B. The United States agrees to submit disputes over additional diversions 
from the Great Lakes System to arbitration. (Article VIII, par (c).) 

Some technique for dealing with the problems of additional diversions from the 

Great Lakes System, especially with regard to the diversion of water from Lake 

Michigan at Chicago, has been considered an essential part of every draft of the 

St. Lawrence project, in 1932, 1988, and again in 1941. It is still important that 

this problem be settled at the time that the project itself is approved. 

C. The United States agrees to an alteration of the provisions of Article 
V of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 relating to the diversion of water 
from the Niagara River and agrees to construct remedial works to preserve 
and enhance the beauty of Niagara Falls. 

The diversion of Niagara River water was dealt with in the 1909 treaty, two 

treaties approved in 1941, and the Niagara River Treaty, ratified on October 10, 

1950. This latest treaty also provides for the joint construction of remedial works 

at Niagara Falls. No explanation has ever been given as to why this relatively 

unimportant agreement required negotiation as a treaty, if the vastly greater 
and more important St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project may be consum 
mated by executive agreement. 


Clauses added to agreement 


In addition to the provisions sought to be approved by the pending joint 
resolution and those deleted from such approval, the joint resolution now con 
templates additional agreements with Canada relating to self-liquidation and 


the establishment of tolls. Any such toll agreement would inherently require a 
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continuing working arrangement with a foreign government for a very consi 
erable period of time. In addition, the joint resolution calls for negotiation of 
an agreement with the state of New York with respect to the disposition of 
power. The joint resolution has thus made a patchwork of the original exrecut iy, 
agreement by omitting certain clauses, approving other clauses and propos 
additional clauses. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project requires 
ordinated consideration in its entirely with recognition that it is on integra, 
project not susceptible of being chopped into the parts now presented in Sen.: 
Joint Resolution 27. 

The foregoing analysis of the obligations which would be assumed by th 
United States, even in the 1941 agreement as dismembered by the joint resoly 
tion now under consideration, shows that the St. Lawrence Agreement ent»ils 
such important joint international commitments extending over a lon® period of 
time, if not forever, that it can be constitutionally approved only through thie 
treaty process, An examination of all of the executive agreements which hay 
previously been approved by Congress discloses a few border-line cases 
which there is some difficulty in determining on which side of the line separating: 
treaties and executive agreements the particular arrangement lies. This agre 
ment, however, presents no such border-line case. It is clearly within the ac- 
cepted definition of a treaty. 


nq) 


ALLEGED PRECEDENTS FOR EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT ARE INAPPOSITE 


Proponents of approval of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project by 
way of executive agreement rely on numerous alleged precedents which the) 
say amount to constitutional usage, many of them having to do with temporary 
arrangements incident to World War II or its aftermath. In weighing any 
previous arrangement as a precedent, it is necessary to analyze that particular 
undertaking to determine whether an important, long-term obligation has been 
assumed by the United States in the absence of a treaty. Examination reveals 
that in many of the alleged precedents the Senate gave its approval by way of 
executive agreement only after the elimination of provisions which would have 
required the assumption of such substantial obligations of long duration us to 
indicate the necessity of a treaty. In none of the arrangements approved }) 
Congress is the United States committed to a foreign nation for the future per 
formance of important undertakings covering a long period of time. Herein lies 
the fundamental basis for differentiation between the proposed St. Lawrenc 
undertaking and the alleged precedents next discussed. 


Bretton Woods agreements 


Thus, in prior efforts to secure approval of the executive agreement, the 
State Department has presented as a precedent the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act of 1945," with the statement that “the Bretton Woods agreements are among 
the most important international agreements ever entered into by the United 
States. They impose important obligations on this country * * *™ How 
ever, before the Bretton Woods Agreement Act was approved by Congress, the 
State Department submitted a memorandum in its constitutionality in which its 
legality as an executive agreement was justified on the ground that it did not 
commit the United States for a long period of time.” That memorandum 
among other things, declared: 

“Two considerations have been of predominant importance in the prapara 
tion of the Bretton Woods legislation. 

“The first, which is basic to the entire study of the legal and constitutional 
problems here involved, is that under the articles of agreement of both the 
fund and bank, any member may withdraw from either institution at any 
time by transmitting a notice in writing to the institution, and withdrawal! 
shall become effective on the date the notice is received. [Citing Article XV, 
Section 1 of the fund agreement and Article VI, Section 1 of the articles of 
agreement of the bank.] These provisions have a most vital effect upon the 
nature of the commitments imposed by the agreements and make it particu 
larly appropriate for our participation in these organization to be broucht 
about by legislation. Like any other phase of our national monetary and 
economic policy, our active membership in the fund and the bank 


Cl 


2159 Stat. 512 (1945). 

2 Department of State memorandum submitted to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rels 
tions, Hearings on S. J. Res. 104, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946), 997, 1028-1029; also printed 
in 94 Cong. Record 650, 661 (1948). 

*3 Hearings, Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945 
529. 
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will be subject to the policies laid down in this field from time to time by the 
Congress. The right of withdrawal, therefore, has an important effect upon 
the legislative approach to this problem.” 
rhe very test relied upon by the State Department as “basic” to the legality 
of an act of Congress authorizing the President to sign the Bretton Woods 
{greement would, if applied to the St. Lawrence agreement, lead to the con- 
iusion that the latter requires submission as a treaty. 
UNRRA Agreement 
Similarly, the State Department cited the UNRRA Agreement as a precedent 
for the approval of the St. Lawrence executive agreement. UNRRA, imple- 
mented by joint resolution,” provided for the common administration of funds 
contributed by members of the United Nations to provide only the short-term 
aid required immediately following the war. Moreover, the Senate Committee 
nm Foreign Relations required drastic revision of the text of the UNRRA Agree- 
ment, and, in cooperation with the State Department, caused the alteration of 
the agreement in order to eliminate any commitments on the part of the United 
States.” 
International Labor Organization 
That acts of Congress approving our participation in other international 
rganizations are equally inapplicable as precedents for the St. Lawrence Agree- 
ment is demonstrated by a study of congressional discussion of each act. One 
example is found in the joint resolution authorizing the President to accept 
nembership on behalf of the United States in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The joint resolution itself expressly stated : 

“Whereas special provision has been made in the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization by which membership of the United 
States would not impose or be deemed to impose any obligation or agree- 
ment upon the United States to accept the proposals of that body as 
involving anything more than recommendations for its considera- 
Cia Oe ere 

Committee reports made it abundantly clear that membership in the I. L. O. 
nvolved no substantial obligation and that “any agreement or resolution must 


go back to the Governments in the same way as a treaty prepared by an inter- 
national conference. In the case of the United States such a treaty would have 
to be acted upon by the Senate.”* The fact that membership in the I. L. O. 
embraces no substantial obligation on the part of the United States was re- 
firmed in 1947 when an additional joint resolution authorized the President 
to accept membership in the I. L. O. under its revised constitution making the 
organization a specialized agency under the United Nations.” 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The lack of any binding_international commitment also characterizes United 
States membership in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations.” This organization provides for the collection and study of informa- 
tion on agriculture received from each of the member nations. The report of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations stated that this is an “organization 
for the formulation of proposals for common action rather than an administra- 


“Id. at 556. The second important consideration discussed in the memorandum was 
the need for congressional action to enable the United States to meet the standards estab- 
ished by the agreements and become eligible for membership in the fund and the bank. It 
s also important to note that section 5 of the Act expressly negatived any power on the 
part of the United States representatives to commit future legislative action. 

**58 Stat. 122 (1944). 

* Senate Report No. 688, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944), 11, quoted at pp. 6—7, supra. 
Senator Connally presented the joint resolution to the Senate with the statement that “the 
whole spirit of this resolution is that the United States is not assuming any compulsory 
bligation whatever” (90 Cong. Record 1735 (1944) ). 

748 Stat. 1182 (1934). 

* House Report No. 2006, 73rd Cong , 2d Sess. (1934). 

* Public Law No. 843, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). Senate Report No. 208, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 80th Cong., Ist Sess. (1947), made it clear that any binding action 
taken through the I. L. O. must be submitted to the Senate for action as a treaty. Note 
that the nine recent conventions dealing with seafaring men’s labor conditions promulgated 
by the I. L. O. in 1946 are now before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for action 
is treaties. 


"59 Stat. 529 (1945). 
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tive body with delegated authority.’”" The organization is “strictly a fact 


finding and advisory body,” for the “pooling” of knowledge.” The “obligations 
of membership in the FAO entail merely the furnishing of periodic reports o; 
food and agricultural activities, using mainly material published by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and bearing a proportionate share of the budget of the 
organization.“ It was made clear by the report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that the Connally Resolution, calling for participation in an inter. 
national organization for the preservation of peace but only through the treaty 
process, did not apply to the joint resolution approving membership in the FAO 
inasmuch as— 

“any international conventions concerning food and agriculture which are 

recommended to the member countries by the Organization and which might 

involve obligations on the part of the members are to be ratified by the 

members in accordance with their respective constitutional processes and 

would become effective with respect to any country only after such ratili 

tion (art. X, par. 3).”™ 
Other international organizations 

Other joint resolutions approving United States participation in internati 

organizations are similarly inapplicable as precedents for approval of the 1 
Lawrence executive agreement. No obligations binding future activities of th 
United States were assumed through membership in the World Healt! 
Organization,” the International Refugee Organization,” the United Nations 
Economic Social and Cultural Organization,” the South Pacific Commission, 
the Caribbean Commission.” 


United Nations Participation Act—United Nations Headquarters Agreement 

The United Nations Participation Act “ is also cited as a precedent for binding 
the United States in perpetuity without use of the treaty process. But the Senat: 
reports and debates make it clear that action was “necessary to give effect t 
existing treaty obligations.” * It was repeatedly pointed out that the Act author 
ized the President to enter into agreements with the United Nations Security 
Council in order to implement the obligations assumed by this country under 
Article 48 of the United Nations Charter. During the debate on the Particips 
tion Act, Senator Connally presented the Act for Senate consideration, cited 
the treaty authorizing our membership in the United Nations and stated, “Ou 
obligation was then assumed,” adding, I wish to emphasize the fact that in this 
bill the United States is undertaking no new obligations,” merely making “neces 
Sary arrangements within our own Government so that we may carry out the 
obligations which we have assumed under the Charter.” “ The Senators mac 
certain that the United Nations Participation Act involved no additional obliga 
tions on the part of the United States before it was approved by Congress. Th 
Same theory was used to sustain the legality of the United Nations Headquarters 

*} Senate Report No. 357, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. (1945), 10. 

*2 Jd. at 14, citing House Report No. 431, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945). 

33 House Report No. 431, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945). Sections 4 and 5 of the J 


Resolution expressly guarded against any change in the FAO constitution which would 
entail new obligations. 59 Stat. 529, 530 (1945). 


4 Senate Report No. 357, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), 22. 
* Public Law No. 643, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). Section 7 of the Joint Resolut 


makes it clear that W. H. O. action will not commit the United States to a specific program 


without further approval; under Section 4, the United States reserves the right to wit! 
draw from the Organization on a one-year notice. 


61 Stat. 214 (1947). This organization has the temporary postwar functions that 


were not completed by UNRRA. Senate Report No. 51, 80th Cong., Ist Sess. (1947) 

60 Stat. 712 (1946). Section 7 of the Act provided against the possibility that obliga 
tions might be imposed upon the United States through amendment of the U. N. E. 8. C. 0 
constitution. 


* Public Law No. 408, 80ith Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). This Commission provides for joint 


discussion and research into problems of the South Pacific. 

* Public Law No. 431, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). This advisory body is created t 
discuss and make recommendations concerning the economic and social problems of t! 
Caribbean area. The agreement is found in T. & O. I. A. S. No. 1799 (1948). 

“59 Stat. 619 (1945). 

*! Senate Report No. 717, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), 7. 

“291 Cong. Record 10965 (1945). Senator Wiley stated that “nothing is contained 
(this bill) which was not indicated and necessitated by our agreement to the Char 
ter * * *." Td, at 11087. Senator Vandenberg added, “I am not in favor of th 
movement which would strike down the Senate’s exclusive prerogatives in respect t 
treaties, and which would make a general practice of submitting all original treaties to bot 
Houses of Congress for their approval. But this is a different question. This is a su! 
plementary agreement implementing a treaty which has been ratified by two-thirds of t! 
Senate—yea, by a vote of 89 to 2." Jd, at 11301-11302, 
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,ereement Act” since the Headquarters Agreement was considered to be an 
implementation of Articles 104 and 105 of the United Nations Charter which 
vere already binding upon all members." 

It is apparent that the participation of the United States in the postwar forma- 
tion of international organizations either involved no obligation whatsoever on the 
part of the United States, or merely implemented existing treaty commit- 
ments of the United States. This cannot be said of the St. Lawrence agreement, 
»< will be demonstrated in Part LV of this memorandum. 


Reciprocal trade agrecments—postal conventions 


In addition to the alleged precedents incident to World War II, the propo- 
nents of the St. Lawrence Seaway executive agreement have cited the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, authorizing the President “to enter into foreign 
trade agreements with foreign governments.” ” The Senate agreed that treaties 
re not required in a field that requires flexible administration capable of fram 
ng short-term agreements to meet fluctuating world economic conditions. And 
the Senate has stressed the fact that the Trade Agreements Act does not consti-* 

a precedent in connection with “our long-term relations with foreign coun- 
aoe 
Similarly, reliance upon postal conventions is likewise inapposite since they are 
not of sufficient duration or importance to require treaties. “They are business 
arrangements between offices of transport rather than agreements between 
sovernments in the ordinary sense.” * 


" 


Teras and Hawaii annerations—destroyer-bases agreement 


The acquisitions of Texas and Hawaii are also cited in support of the St. 
Lawrence Agreement. However, in annexation cases there is no continuing rela- 


tionship with a foreign nation, much less a commitment, involved when territory 
s incorporated into the United States.” Attorney General Jackson, in his 


opinion sustaining the legality of the exchange of over-age destroyers for naval 
ind air bases, based it expressly upon this differentiation. After conceding 
that undertakings which “involve commitments as to the future which would 
arry an obligation to exercise powers vested in the Congress” are “customarily 
submitted for ratification by a two-thirds vote of the Senate before the future 
egislative power of the country is committed,’ he asserted that the acquisition 


the naval and air bases was 

“without express or implied promises on the part of the United States to 
be performed in the future. * * The Executive agreement obtains an 
opportunity to establish naval and air bases for the protection of our coast- 
line but it imposes no obligations upon the Congress to appropriate money 
to improve the opportunity.’ It is not necessary for the Senate to rat fy an 
opportunity that entails no obligation. * * * [This transaction] in- 
volves no promises or undertakings by the United States that might raise 
the question of the propriety of incorporation in a treaty.” * 


ama agreement 


Proponents of the St. Lawrence Agreement also rely on a joint resolution 
which authorized the transfer of certain property to the government of Panama.” 


Hl Stat. 756 (1947) 

Senate Report No. 550, SOth Cong., Ist Sess. (1947) rhe resoh 
th practically no discussion, 95 Cong. Record 9124-9125 (1947) 
°48 Stat. 945 (1934), extended several times without change in the lar 

t recently by Public Law No. 50, S2nd Cong., Ist Sess. (1951) 

Senate Report No. 111, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. (1937), 4 

1 Miller, Preaticas and other International Acts of the United States of America (Short 
nt, 1931), 7 Such postal arrangements have been sanctioned by legislation since 1792, 

it, 251, as discussed by Solicitor General Taft in 19 Ops. Atty. Gen. 5138 (1890 

In discussing these annexations, Crandall in Treaties Their Making and Enforcement 

1., 1916), 138, states, “In each case, however, the other contracting party by the very 
eement lost its identity as a separate nation with which international relations could 
eafter exist, and the agreement by which the incorporation was effected ceased there 

to be an international compact.” 
icquisition in 1851 of “only a fraction of an acre of land under water” from Great 
in for the construction of a lighthouse in the Niagara River also fails to support the 

Lawrence agreement rhis acquisition of Horseshoe Reef was “conditional” on the 

truction of a lighthouse but there was no agreement to build on the part of the United 
tates in this relatively unimportant arrangement 5 Miller, Treaties and Other Int 
nal Acts of the United States of America (1987), 905, 919 

oo Ops. Atty. Gen, 484, 4ST7—-488 (1940) That the acquisition of destrover 
border-line case is demonstrated in the attack upon the Attorney General's « 

Borchard in 34 Am, J. Int'l. L. 690 (1940). 


of Stat. 74 (1943) 
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During the debate in the Senate, Senator Connally pointed out that the transfe; 
of the government property was entirely independent of any grant of defeny 
sites by Panama and concluded that this undertaking “lacks the elements o; 
finality and certitude, give and take, and so forth, which inhere in a treaty, 
having assured the Senate that “if we assume obligations under (a postwa; 
settlement, for instance), it would have to be done by means of a treaty, ani 
that no one could commit or bind the Government of the United States excep; 
by a treaty in a matter of that kind.”™ That this international action was very 
close to the line separating executive agreements and treaties is demonstrate 
by Professor Briggs “ who concluded that the Senators might well have required 
submission as 2 treaty had they known of the secret executive agreement jy 
which our government promised to transfer this property to Panama “when thy 
authority of the Congress of the United States shall have been obtained ther 
for? ™ 


Reciprocal legislation—Fur seal legislation 

Considerable reliance has also been placed upon reciprocal legislation betwee; 
the United States and Canada. Reciprocal legislation does not provide ap 
analogy since that procedure entails no binding agreement and either govern 
ment may repeal its legislation without being guilty of any breach of obligation 
The fact that the Congress may condition an otherwise valid piece of legislativ: 
upon the existence of similar legislation in another country does not in any way 
bind future actions of the United States. This is true of the Reciprocal Wreck 
ing Act of 1890," the abortive Tariff Reciprocity Statute of 1911," and the Fu; 
Seal Statute of 1944." The latter legislation for the protection of the fur sey)< 
of the Pribilof Islands, while it neither imposed nor approved any obligations 
on the part of the United States, arose out of an executive agreement wit! 
Canada laying the basis for the reciprocal legislation.” The United States may 
unilaterally repeal its legislation without in any way breaching such a reciproca 
legislation arrangement.” When it is intended to make an undertaking of this 
nature binding upon the United States for the future, it has been accomplisly 
through the treaty process, as was done in the 1911 Fur Seal Convention and i: 
the recent Convention for the Regulation of Whaling.” International arrang 
ments that do not obligate the United States in any way, and which are merely 
provisional agreements looking toward the negotiation of a treaty, afford 1 
basis for approving the St. Lawrence agreement. 


Pan-American Highway 


A memorandum submitted in 1946 by the State Department, in support of tl: 
legality of the St. Lawrence agreement, mentioned the various arrangements 
for the construction of the Inter-American Highway as examples of execut 
agreements said to be similar to the St. Lawrence undertaking. The existenc: 


°89 Cong. Reeord 3753 (1943). Senator Connally again and again stated that t! 
was no obligation involved but that the United States was merely being generous tov 
Panama Id. at 3744, 3745, 3754. ; 

®2 88 Cong. Record 9271 (1942). 

5337 Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 686 (1943) 

EE. A. S. No. 452 (1942), not published until 1945, 59 Stat. 1289 (1945). 

°?6 Stat. 120 (1890). Note that reciprocal wrecking and salvage problems were 0 
binding by treaty in 1908. 35 Stat. 2085 (1908), T. S. No. 502 

637 Stat. 4 (1911) (The reciprocal legislation was not passed by the Canad 
Parliament. ) . 

5TH Stat. 100 (1944). 

S58 Stat. 1379 (1944), E. A. S. No. 415 (1942). This agreement suggested the pr 
sions for concurrent legislation. It was made clear that this arrangement was neces 
tated only by Japan’s abrogation of an earlier treaty for the protection of fur seals 
Stat. 1542 (1911), T. S. No. 564. 

® Senate Report No. 626, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (1948). Originally this arrangement w 
for the duration of the emergency, pending conclusion of a treaty at the end of the w 
The provision limiting the 1944 act to the duration of the war was eliminated in 1947, 0) 
Stat. 449, 450. The note informing Canada of this change expressly stipulated that t 
arrangement should remain in effect until (a) either government enacts contrary levis! 
tion, (b) the entry into force of a new permanent arrangement, or (c) 12 months after 
notice of termination. 62 Stat. 1821 (1947), T.&O. 1. A. S. No. 1686. 

The so-called copyright agreements relied upon by proponents of the executive agre: 
ment arise out of reciprocal legislation under which a foreigner is permitted to obtain copy 
rights, 26 Stat. 1106 (1891), or register trade-marks, 21 Stat. 502 (1881), if the san 
privileges are available to our citizens in the applicant’s country. Thus, they are no 1 
binding than the fur seal arrangement discussed above. ; 

’T. & O. I. A. S. No. 1849 (1947). Earlier conventions included 52 Stat. 1460 (1958 
T. S. No. 933, as amended, 53 Stat. 1794 (1939). T. S. No. 944; extended by 61 Stat. 121 
(1947), T. & O. I. A. S. No. 1597, as amended, 61 Stat. 1240 (1947). T. & O. I. A. S.N 
1654 ; all consented to by the Senate as treaties. 
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of a treaty with respect to the Pan-American Highway * was acknowledged but 
it was said that “it seems clear that such treaty was not necessary” for United 
States participation in the highway pragram.” This position hardly seems to 
accord with the view taken by the State Department at the time, as evidenced 
by the heavy reliance placed upon the existence of the treaty in seeking approval 
of implementing legislation. For instance, one piece of legislation cited in the 
memorandum as “an extremely important example of the use by the Congress of 
its powers to adopt legislation substantially similar in concept to the legislation 
with which we are here concerned,” was the Act of December 26, 1941, author- 
izing funds for the construction of the Inter-American Highway. However, no 
mention Was made in the State Department's memorandum of a letter written 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull to Chairman Sol Bloom of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, dated June 5, 1941,” in which Mr. Hull stated: 
“Article 1 of the convention cited between the United States of America 
and other American republics regarding the Pan American highway reads as 
follows: ‘The High Contracting Parties agree to collaborate, with all dili- 
gence and by all adequate means, in the speedy completion of a Pan-Ameri- 
can highway, which will permit at all times the transit of motor vehicles.’ 
‘his convention has been ratified by the United States and by all the coun- 
tries mentioned in the pending legislation and is therefore binding upon all 
as a formal treaty obligation.” 
Thus the State Department itself considered the legislation to be an imple 
mentation of a cooperative project which had been approved in treaty form and 
in Which the United States was bound to collaborate “with all diligence and by 
all adequate means.” ™ 


Other construction projects 


Reliance upon the Alcan Highway project is also inapposite since the United 
States merely secured from Canada permission to construct the road as part 
of the war effort without obligating the United States to construct it or maintain 
it for a long period of time.” There is a similar absence of any international 
commitment in the 1980 appropriation for development of a deep channel in the 
Grent Lakes ™ and in the construction of tlood control works for the Colorado 
River although both projects required some construction on foreign soil. Each 


project involved the expenditure of United States funds for the protection and 
benefit of United States citizens, with the permission of a foreign government, 
but with no obligation to that government to complete the project. 


Viagara River Bridac 


Acts of Congress dealing with the construction of bridges across international 
ndaries have also been cited in support of the St. Lawrence Agreement. Such 
statutes are in no way analogous since none of them relates to an agreement to 
onstruct on the part of the United States. Whenever the United States has 
promised to construct a project in cooperation with a foreign government the 
arrangement has been submitted as a treaty.” 


In the legislation authorizing the 


51 Stat. 152 (1937), T. S. 927. 
™ Memorandum printed in Hearings on S. J. Res. 104, Senate Committee on Foret 


tions, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946), 997, 1015: also found in 94 Cong 
1448) 


rn Rel 
Reeord 650 


“Hearings on S. 1544 (authorizing the appropriation of money for the construction of 
Inter-American highway), House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 77th Cong., Ist Sess 
1941), 33. 

Commitments collateral to but not incorporated in the Highway Treaty have also been 
pproved by way of treaty For example, in 1946 the Senate gave its advice and consent 

the ratification of the Inter-American Automotive Traffic Treaty, which extended the 

yperation of the American republics in assuring free motor travel 61 Stat. 1129 (1947), 

& 0.1. A. S. No. 1567. 

Che agreement by which the United States received permission to construct the Alean 
Highway stipulated that the road was to be turned over to Canada at the end of the war 
o Stat. 1458 (1942). BE. A. S. No. 24€ 

1) Stat. 918, 930 (1930). House Document No. 253, 70th Cong., Ist 


2 Sess. (1928), 
ntains a report by the Secretary of War based on the rivers and harbors survey used as 
e basis for the 1930 appropriation. Maps accompanying the War Department report 
icate that a very small percentage of the channel passed through Canadian waters and 
t the benefit of the deep channel to Canadians was small compared to the benefit received 
the United States. Jd. at 82. 

Construction authorized by Congress in 1910, 36 Stat. 883. Permission of Mexican 

rnment granted in exchange of notes, Foreign Relations of the United States for 


1911 
IMIS), §25, 551 


hese arrangements are discussed at pages 38-41. 
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construction of the Niagara River Bridge,” not only was there no promise on thp 
part of the United States to construct the bridge, but in addition any comp). 
ment that might have been implied from the creation of a bridge commissjo, 
was expressly negatived by this statement in the act: “nor shall any indebteg 
ness created pursuant to this joint resolution be-an indebtedness of the Uniteq 
States.” Actually, the numerous statutes dealing with international bridyes 
do no more than grant the consent of Congress to the construction, operation, ang 
maintenance of bridges across international waters required as a condition oj 
any obstruction of navigable waters, whether within the United States or at th, 
boundary.” The routine manner in which approval has been granted in the es; 
of international bridges, including the Niagara River 
the relative unimportance of the projects.” 
routine matters that entail no commitment on the part of the United States ex; 
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sridge, is consonant wit} 
Examples of legislation dealing wit} 


hardly be said to support approval of an executive agreement under which | 


United States promises to construct a project of the magnitude of the St. Lay 


rence Seaway. 


Weakness of alleged precedents for proposed Executive agreement 


The foregoing survey of the alleged precedents most strongly relied upon as 


supporting action by executive agreement reveals that each one lacks the « 
acteristics of an important obligation continuing for a considerable period 


time. In addition, a variety of other inapplicable arrangements are cited jy 
support of the St. Lawrence Agreement, including several of questionable validity 
which Congress has not had the opportunity to pass upon.” 
dealing with an agreement that is not presented to Congress directly for approva 
or indirectly for implementation is highlighted in the Civil Aviation Agreements 
discussed in the first section of this memorandum,” 
the importance of adhering steadfastly to the treaty-making provisions of ty 
Constitution with respect to the St. Lawrence project, where the Senate does hay: 
the opportunity as well as the duty to maintain the line between treaties an 
executive agreements indicated by the purpose of the treaty provisions and 
marked out by precedent. 


THE TREATY IS THE CUSTOMARY METHOD USED RY THE UNITED STATES IN AGREFIX: 
WITH BOTH CANADA AND MEXICO IN 


By tradition and long continued usage, boundary water arrangements wit 
both Canada and Mexico have been incorporated in treaties. 


From 1782 to the present day the international boundary between the United 
States and Canada has been established and reaffirmed by treaty. A series oi 
treaties, from the Treaty of Paris in 1783 to the 
fixed the international border line between the United States and Canada. all 
referring to the St. Lawrence River as a portion of that border.” 


to administrative 


2 Stat. 767 (1938). 


(Section 9). 


for example, 60 


The difficulty of 


This difficulty demonstrates 


RESPECT TO BOUNDARY WATERS 


soundary Treaty of 1925 hav 


This statute also provided for the creation of a Niagara I 
Bridge Commission authorized to construct the bridge and given the power to conden 
land, fix tolls, and issue bon 
52 Stat. 767, 771 
"In an increasing number of cases, Congress has granted its consent venerally, 
Stat. 847 (1946) 


sub 


The War Department 


approved the Detroit tunnel cited by Mr. Hackworth in his memorandum. 4 Departt 


of State Bulletin 364 
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whether the approval of Congress is granted generally or in a specific case. The t 


toward blanket Congressional approval of 
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Bridge Act Senate 
report quoted House Report No 
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Lurton v. North River 


constitutionality 


Co., 193 { Ss. 


across navigable waters between two states). 
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such projects indicates their relativy 





Sd Sess. (1988) 


3d Sess. (1938). 


on Commerce devoted only seven lines of print to the Niagara | 
No, 2021, 75th Cong. 


The remainder of t 
2491. 75th Cong., 


, consisting of 144 pag 
One of the enclosures contained an opinion of the Attorney Get 
of the joint resolution, based solely on the cas: 


25 (1894) (a case dealing with a br 


International Silver Agreement, E. A. S. 
International Wheat Agreement of 1933 Treaty Information Bulletin 
Note that the Senate’s rejection of any 


63 (1933), and 


No, 48 (19838) 


trend toward executive agreements has led to t 


submission of the recent Wheat arrangements as treaties, as discussed at page 9. 


' See pages 7-8 
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Fishery treaties 

Likewise, treaties between the United States and Canada have been used 
to define their respective rights in waters adjacent to them. The 1911 treaty 
regulating the capture of fur Seals,” as well as the treaties dealing with the 
North Atlantic Coast,” Halibut, ” and Sock Eye Salmon ™ Fisheries are examples 
of the use of the treaty. The 1908 treaty concerning fisheries in boundary 
waters ™ and the Great Lakes Fisheries Treaty, now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations,” are further examples of this usage. Reciprocal 
wrecking and salvage privileges in boundary waters have also been made binding 
through the treaty process.“ 


Canadian boundary waters treaties 


Navigation rights on the St. Lawrence and other boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States invariably have been established by treaties.” 
The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, as noted in the following section, created 
machinery for the settlement and prevention of disputes over the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundiry waters and dealt with navigation rights and the 
allocation of the beneficial use of the waters of the Niagara River. Later 
arrangements, involving relatively unimportant matters but extending beyond 
the scope of the 1909 treaty, have been dealt with through additional treaties, 
including the treaty for the regulation of the level of Lake of the Woods,” 
the treaty for emergency regulation of the level of Rainy Lake “ and the treaties 
providing for diversions of water from Niagara River in addition to the alloca- 
tion under the 1909 Treaty.” 


Joint construction uniformly dealt with by treaty 


All projects for joint construction of works relating to boundary waters 
except the St. Lawrence project have been dealt with by the treaty process. 
{ recent evample of this practice is the Niagara River Treaty, to which the 
nate gave its advice and consent on August 9, 1950.° This treaty, which was 
originally contained, in its essentials, in the 1941 executive agreement, provides 
that the United States and Canada shall each construct certain remedial works 
(submerged dams) deemed necessary to preserve and enhance the beauty of 
Niagara Falls, the cost to be borne equally by the two countries. The treaty 


further specifies the allowable diversion of the waters of the Niagara River by 
the signatories. It is to remain in force for fifty years and thereafter until 
ue year after notice of termination by either party. 


37 Stat 538, T. S. No. 563 This treaty was signed before, but proclaimed simulta 
eously with, the multilateral convention for the Preservation and Protection of Fur S 
7 Stat. 1542, T. S. No. 564 The interim arrangements 

this treaty are discussed at note 58, supra 

*8 Stat. 248 (1818), T. S. No. 112 Canada and the United States recently 

iltilateral Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention, which 

proved asa treaty. T. & ©. 1. A. S. No. 2089 (1949) 

'47 Stat. 1872 (1980), T. S. No. 837; revised by 50 Stat. 1351 (1937), T. S 0. 917 
“50 Stat. 1355 (1930). T. S. No. 918. 7 

“Convention Relating to lisheries in United States and Canadian Waters, 35 Stat. 2000 
(1908), T. S. No. 498 

“Senate Exee. C, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. (1946) This treaty was drafted on the basis of 
i report by a temporary Board of Inquiry established by an exchange of notes in 1940, 54 
Stat. 2409, E. A. S. No. 182, to recommend methods of preserving and developing the 
Great Lakes Fisheries. 2 Department of State Bulletin 273 (1940) The treaty, which 


provides for the creation of a permanent international commission, was sent to the Senate 

a view toward receiving its advice and consent on April 22, 1946 14 Department of 
State Bulletin 823 (1946). 

835 Stat. 2035 (1908), T. S. No. 502. This treaty superseded the earlier arrangement 

sed upon concurrent legislation susceptible of unilateral repeal, discussed at 
supra 

“1794, Jay Treaty, Article III, providing for free passage across the border and for free 
nhivigation of boundary waters, 8 Stat. 116, T. S. No. 105; 1796, additional treaty reaffirm 
ng and strengthening Article III of the Jay Treaty, 8 Stat. 130, T. S. No. 106: 1854, 
Reciprocity Treaty, Article IV, dealing with navigation rights, 10 Stat. 1089, T. S. No. 124 
terminated by the United States in 1866, 1 Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, ete. (1910), 
'68); 1871, Treaty of Washington, Article XXVI, providing that “the navigation of the 
River St. Lawrence shall forever remain free and open for commerce,” and Article XXVITL, 
providing that navigation on Lake Michigan shall also be free and open, bt ly for the 
ferm of the treaty (ten years and until terminated by two years’ notice), 17 S$ 863, 
T. 8S. No. 133. The Rush-Bagot Agreement to reduce naval forces on the Great Lakes was 
ccomplished through an exchange of notes in 1817, 8 Stat. 231, T. S. No. 11014 (with the 
consent of the Serate, 1 Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc. (1910), 630). 

44 Stat. 2108 (1925), T. S. No. 721 

“54 Stat. 1800 (1940). T. S. No. 961. 

‘ Disenssed at pages 48—50 

*T. & O. 1, A. S. No. 2180 (1950). 
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Similar undertakings were contained in the Niagara Convention of 1929. 
which was submitted to the Senate but failed of approval.” <A further illustra. 
tion of the practice is found in the agreement for the construction of fish ladders 
to restore salmon runs in the Frazier River, which was approved in the Sock 
Eye Salmon Fisheries Treaty.” 

The 1932 treaty for the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project thus conformed to a settled and uniform practice. The present attempt 
to take the project out of the treaty-making power and to deal with it by executive 
agreement, on the other hand, is in marked contrast to a constitutional us:ge 
that has prevailed with respect to joint construction of border improvemeuts 
since the beginning of relations between the United States and Canada. 


Mexican boundary waters treaties 


Precisely the same constitutional usage has prevailed in respect to the waters 
along the Mexican border. Treaties established the Rio Grande as a portion 
of the United States-Mexican border” and also created the International Bound 
ary Commission to deal with boundary disputes.” The international problems 
presented by the meandering Rio Grande have been dealt with through the treat) 
process.“ An arrangement to allocate the beneficial use of the waters ~of the 
Rio Grande was effected by treaty in 1906 for the “Equitable Distribution of 
Water for Irrigation.”“ A striking example of a cooperative emergency project 
between the United States and a foreign government is found in the 1933 arrange 
ment with Mexico to engage in joint construction for the “Rectification of the 
Rio Grande in the El Paso-Juarez Valley.” Under this treaty the United 
States agreed to carry out a project recommended by the International Boundary 
Conmnission for straightening the Rio Grande and for flood control, and to bea; 
SS percent of the expense. The actual construction and maintenance were to 
be committed to the Commission which had been previously established by treat) 
The obligations incurred under the 1933 treaty are identical in principle to those 
contained in the St. Lawrence agreement, though of far less importance in over- 
all effect upon the two nations involved. 


Mezican Waters Treaty of 1944 

The recent Waters Treaty with Mexico, signed in 1944, embraces both the allo- 
cation of water and the joint construction of engineering projects, including 
hydroelectrical power projects, as does the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Power 
Project. That treaty is entitled, “Treaty between the United States and Mexico, 
Relating to Waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande.” * 
Part I of that treaty entrusts general administration to the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission.“ Part II of the treaty deals with the allocation 


® Senate Exec. U, 70th Cong., 2d Sess. (1929). 
United States for 1929 (1943), 89, 94-97. 

50 Stat. 1355 (1930), T. S. No. 918. Article IIT of the treaty authorizes the joint 
construction of works to improve the salmon runs. The plans of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission have been formulated and funds appropriated for the project 
on the basis of the treaty provisions, 58 Stat. 150, 162 (1944). Canada was informed of 
this action in an exchange of notes, 59 Stat. 1614 (1945), E. A. S. No. 479. 

"1848, Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 9 Stat. 922, T. S. No. 207; the boundary reaffirmed 
in the Gadsden Treaty of 1853, 10 Stat. 1031, T. S. No. 208. 

"The International Boundary Commission was established by the Boundary Conventio. 
of 1889 for five years, the Commission to have exclusive jurisdiction over all boundary dif 
ferences, 26 Stat. 1512, T. S. No. 232. After four one-year extensions, 1 Malloy, Treaties, 
Conventions, etc. (1910), 1175, 1179, 1181, 1191, the life of the Commission was indet 
nitely extended by the Water Boundary Convention of 1900, 31 Stat. 1936, T. S. No. 244 

As in the case of Canada, matters relating to adjacent waters have been embraced it 
treaties. A United States-Mexico International Fisheries Commission was established !) 
treaty in 1925, 44 Stat. 2358, T. S. No. 732 (Section III). The United States-Mexi« 
Commission for the Scientific Investigation of Tuna was established by treaty signed 
January 24, 1949, and given the advice and consent of the Senate. T. & O. I. A. S. No 
2094 (1949). 

“ The Boundary Convention of 1884 dealt with problems arising out of accretion and 
erosion, 24 Stat. 1011, T. S. No. 226. In 1905 the Convention for the Elimination of 
Bancos in the Rio Grande from the Effects of the 1884 Treaty dealt with the problem of 


settling claims to “‘bancos” (cutoffs) left when the river shifted its course, 85 Stat. 186%, 
T. S. No. 461. 


™ 34 Stat. 2953, T. S. No. 455. 

* 48 Stat. 1621 (1933), T. S. No. 864. The relationship between the 1933 Rectificatior 
Treaty and the 1944 Water Treaty with Mexico, as set forth in Article 22 of the 1/44 
Treaty, is discussed by L. M. Lawson, American Commissioner, International Boundary 
Commission, in Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 79th Cong., 1st Sess 
(1945), 149, 173. 

“59 Stat. 1219 (1945), T. S. No. 994. 

“ The treaty changed the name and redefined the powers of the International Boundary 


Commission established originally in the Boundary Convention of 1889, 26 Stat. 1512 
T. S. No. 232. 


Discussed in 2 Foreign Relations of the 
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of waters of the Rio Grende for irrigation and power purposes and in addition 
“the two Governments agree to construct jointly’ dams and other joint works 
on the Rio Grande.” Part III of the treaty allocates to Mexico a portion of the 
water from the Colorado River and in addition it was agreed that “The United 
States, within a period of five years * * * shall construct in its own terri- 
tory and at its expense, and thereafter operate and maintain at its expense, the 
Davis storage dam and reservoir * * *.”” Part IV of the treaty directs the 
Commission to study and make recommendations on the allocation of waters 
and construction for developing the Tijuana River. 

Senate approval of Mexican Waters Treaty 

Necessity of resort to the treaty process in respect to the Waters Treaty with 
Mexico Was recognized by everyone, and the hearings and discussions in the 
Senate were devoted entirely to the merits of the treaty”” When the Senate 
approved the treaty, however, it do so subject to certain conditions. One of the 
“understandings” specifically defined “the commitment for works to be built 
by the United States in*whole or in part at its expense.’** Another under- 
standing limited the “agreements” which might be made by the two Govern- 
ments under the treaty to only those “agreements entered into pursuant and 
subject to the provisions and limitations of treaties in force between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican States.”** Through these under- 
standings the Senate defined with precision the extent of the obligation incurred 
by the United States under the treaty and also reaffirmed the requirement that 
agreements between the two Governments may only be made when authorized by 
the provisions of an existing treaty. It should be noted that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Agreement not only goes beyond the provisions of any exist- 
ing treaty, including the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty as will be demonstrated 
in the next following section, but also contains provisions similar to those origi- 
nally contained in the Mexican Waters Treaty granting open-end powers to the 
Executive for the construction of additional works."’ In this respect the St. 
Lawrence Agreement embraces far broader obligations than those assumed by 
the United States under the 1944 Treaty with Mexico as subjected to “under 
standings” by the Senate. 

The similarity in essential detail between the St. Lawrence Agreement and 
the 1944 Mexican Waters Treaty as submitted to the Senate is striking.” The 
treaty with Mexico conforms to the unvarying constitutional usage in respect 
to the boundary waters between the United States and its neighbors to the north 
and to the south. 

The applicable precedents thus overwhelmingly support the proposition that 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project cannot be negotiated and approved 
as an Executive Agreement but must receive the advice and consent of the Senate 
under its treaty-making powers. All instances of joint construction of works 
have, in the past, been handled by treaty. Likewise, all agreements for the 
allocation of boundary waters have taken the form of treaties. It must necessarily 
follow, therefore, that Senate and Joint Resolution 27, approving the Executive 
Agreement of 1941, can be supported only on the theory that treaties and execu- 
tive agreements are interchangeable, and that one may be substituted for the 
other at the sole discretion of the executive. 

*" Article 5. 

’Article 12 (b). The fact that under this treaty the United States becomes obligated 
to construct the Davis dam was clearly recognized by the Senate Committee on Foreign 


Relations in its discussion of the effect of the treaty. Senate Exec. Report No. 2, 79th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), &. 

Senate discussion of the 1944 Waters Treaty with Mexico may be found in Hearings 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 79th Cong., 1st Sess. (1945) (5 parts): Senate 
Exee. Report No. 2, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), including Part 2, Minority Views: ard 
debates on’ the floor of the Senate, 91 Cong. Record 2324 (1945), culminating in the 
pproval of the treaty by a vote of 76 to 10, 10 not voting. 91 Cong. Record 3491-2 (1945) 

o% Stat. 1219. 1268 (1945) (par. (a) of Senate resolution granting the advice and 

mnsent of the Senate to ratification of the Mexican Water Treaty). 
°“ Td. at 1265 (par. (h)). 

1941 Agreement, Article VIII, par. (d). 

“Mr. Hackworth stated that “there is probably not any great difference in the essence 
! the two documents” when asked to compare the St. Lawrence Agreement with the Mexican 
Waters Treaty. Senator Vandenberg concluded that the “precedents did not help’ the 
State Department to account for the difference in procedure since arrangements with 

iada as well as with Mexico had uniformly taken the treaty form. Hearings on S. 1385, 
ite Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944) 22. 


Cay 
Sen 
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IV. EXECUTIVE AGREEMENT CANNOT BE JustTIFIED UNpER BounDARY WATERS 
TREATY OF 1909 


As previously stated, in 1945 the proponents of the executive agreement shifted 
the basis of their justification to the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909.7 They 
then contended for the first time that the executive agreement was simply an 
imp'ementation of the Boundary Waters Treaty, asserting that it constituted 
“special agreement” as mentioned in the treaty. 

The pending joint resolution recites : 


“Resolved * * *, That, as provided by article XIII of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, tly 
agreement made by and between the Governments of the United States an 
Canada, dated March 19, 1941, published in House Document Numbere: 
153, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, is hereby approved, with the 
exception of article VII, article VIII, paragraph (¢), and article IX 
thereof, * * *%,” 


The meaning of the phrase “as provided by articlé XIII of the 


soundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909” is obscure. Article XIII reads as follows: 


“In all cases where special agreements between the High Contracting 
Parties hereto are referred to in the foregoing articles, such agreements 
are understood and intended to include not only direct agreements between 
the High Contracting Parties, but also any mutual arrangement between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent or 
reciprocal legislation on the part of Congress and the Parliament of the 
Dominion.” 

Article XIII of 1909 Treaty inapplicable 

Article XIIL is not in itself an enabling provision or a grant of power. It 
simply recognizes that other articles of the treaty do provide for “special agree 
ments” between the parties in respect to matters defined in those other articles 
As to such “special agreements,” Article XTIL declares that they may be made 
either by the High Contracting Parties (Great Britain and the United States) 
or by the United States and Canada when expressed by concurrent or reciprocal 
legislation. This legislation, however, must be in respect to special agreements 
authorized hy the other articles of the treaty. 

Article XILT recognizes the inconvenience caused at that time by the necessity 
of negotiating all direct agreements through London, even though they involved 
essentially local matters, by providing an alternative precedure of reciprocal 
legislation with Canada in order to avoid such inconvenience. The proponents 
of the executive agreement cannot successfully contend that Article NIII 
itself is any source of power or authorization for the making of this executive 
agreement or any other agreement. 

PURPOSE OF 1909 BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY 

The preamble to the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 defines its purpose us 

being— 


“to prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters and to settle all 
questions which are now pending hetween the United States and the Domini: 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of either in relation 
to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along their common frontic: 
and to make provision for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions 
as may hereafter arise, * * *,” 


' 
Honorable Elihu Root, Secretary of State, in his testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, described the international frictions resulting 
| from complaints of persons on one side of the international boundary separating 
the United States from Canada, occasioned by the use, obstruction or diversion of 
waters by persons on the opposite side of the border. Americans were protesting 
the injury to their farmlands caused by use of the Milk River in Canada. Cana 


136 Stat. 2448 (1909), T. S. No. 548. 

* Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 61st Cong., Ist Sess, (1909) 269. 282 
Also found in Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 72 Cong.. 2d Sess. (1932 
1005-1010: and Hearings on S. 1385, Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d Sess 
¢(1944) 288-301. 
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dians protested the effect on the waters at Sault Ste. Marie resulting from works 
erected on the American side of the border, The pro‘lem had been aggravated by 
the necessity for dealing with London on every complaint, important or trivial. 

Secretary Root emphasized throughout his testimony that the purpose of the 
1900 treaty was to provide machinery for dealing with these disputes, Thus 
Article II provided that persons injured by interferences or Civersions on the 
opposite side of the boundary should be entitled to the same legal remedies as if 
the injury had taken place in the country where the interference or diversion 
occurred, Article IV deals with obstructions in waters other than boundary 
waters as such, and hence it could have no application to a waterway and power 
project constructed in the St. Lawrence River, a boundary water. Neither article 
could be a source for approval of an agreement covering such a project. 

Those who have claimed that the executive agreement is a “special agreement” 
authorized by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, now seem to rely in part 
upon Article IIT as a source of power, that article providing : 


“It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions 
heretofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between 
the Parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstructions or diversions, 
whether temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the 
line, affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side 
of the line, shall be made except by authority of the United States or the 
Dominion of Canada within their respective jurisdictions and with the 
approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint Commission, to be known as the 
International Joint Commission.” 

irticle LIT of 1909 Treaty inapplicable 

The difficulty in reliance upon Article IIT is that neither ifs purpose nor its 
language can possible justify this executive agreement. The purpose of Article 
III was to prevent future disputes in respect to uses, obstructions and diversions 
of boundary waters on either side of the line which affect the natural level 
or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line. Prior to the 1909 treaty, 
both Canada and the United States had taken unilateral action with respect to 
waters within their own boundaries which had adversely affected residents across 
the border. Article III sought to prevent the disputes that had arisen from such 
action by providing that such uses, obstructions and diversions should not there 
after be made except as approved by an International Joint Commission, com 
posed of six commissioners appointed by the parties. Article VIIT of the treaty 
provides that the Commission 


“shall have jurisdiction over and shall pass upon all cases involving the use 
or obstruction or diversion of the waters with respect to which under Articles 
lI] and LV of this treaty the approval of this Commission is required, 


Article VITT further establishes certain rules to govern the decision 

mission in each case. Article IIT makes it clear that the only uses 

and diversions in respect to boundary waters that were not to require t 
of the Commission were those “heretofore permitted or hereafter 
by special agreement between the Parties hereto.” A reading of 
discloses a number of obstacles to the position now taken by thoss 
ustify the executive agreement. 


Effect of a “special agreement” under Article III 


\rticle IIL restricts the freedom of each country to take unilateral action with 
pect to boundary waters and requires that an international © 

approve each proposed use, obstruction or diversion before construct 

mitted. Through a “special agreement’ with respect to a given proj 

necessity of approval by the Commission is obviated. Such a “speci 

I ‘has the effect of removing the restriction upon the freedom of 
<t to boundary waters created by the 1909 Treaty. That a “special agree 
“ with respect to a particular project would merely restore the situation 
had existed before the 1909 Treaty is emphasized by the juxtapositon of 
lars “heretofore permitted” and “hereafter provided for by special agree 


and the identical atfect of each clause. The desirability of a procedure 


eliminate the necessity for Commission approval is apparent when the judicial 
lature of the Commission is considered A “special agreement” has the effect 


a settlement out of court and, while courts and quasi-judicial hedies are 


ded, it is sound policy to permit and encourage direct settlements between the 
lies whenever they can be negotiated. Since a “special agreement” under 
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Article III is designed merely to except a unilateral project from the require 
ment of Commission approval, it cannot be held that Articlé IIT provides a source 


of power for entering into an agreement for joint construction of a seaway :n¢ 
power project. 


Joint construction not contemplated by the 1909 Treaty 


Another obstacle to reliance upon the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 th 
sustain the executive agreement is the fact that the Treaty of 1909 in nowise 
contemplates construction of projects jointly by the two governments. The 
language of Article IIL make it clear that it has no application to such joint 
projects. We refer to the phrases “on the other side of the line” and “within 
their respective jurisdiction.” This language demonstrates that Article II| 
deals only with unilateral actions taken wholly within the territory of either 
the United States or Canada.’ Clearly the 1909 treaty cannot constitute the 
source of power for any joint undertaking on the part of the United States and 
Canada. It cannot by the remotest stretch of the imagination be said to havy¢ 
contemplated the cooperative construction of a deep waterway to accomodate 
seagoing vessels or of enormous water power projects in the Internationa! 
Rapids and to have authorized the validation of such projects under the 
of “special agreements.” 

As a further illustration of the point, the Boundary Waters Treaty of 190 
restricted the United States in its diversion of waters of the Niagara River above 
the Falls of Niagara to not exceeding a daily aggregate of 20,000 cubie feet of 
water per second, and restricted Canada from diverting such waters within the 
Province of Ontario for power purposes not to exceed an aggregate daily diver 
sion of 36,000 cubic feet of water per second. This certainly did not contem.- 
plate any such cooperative power project as that to be constructed in the In. 
ternational Rapids section under the executive agreement. If such a power 
project had been contemplated, it would necessitate an allocation of the beneticial 
use of the waters of the St. Lawrence River in the same manner that the waters 
of the Niagara River were apportioned under the 1909 treaty. Actually, there 
is no treaty allocating the use of the waters of the St. Lawrence, the 1941 agree 
ment purporting to take the place of the required treaty in its provision for 
equal division of the water availabie for power purposes. (Article IV, par. (c)). 


fuise 


No obligation for St. Lawrence project in 1909 Treaty 

Proponents of the executive agreement have asserted an analogy to legislation 
implementing previous treaty commitments. Such legislation, however, ex 
emplifies the proposition that the prior treaty must have contained international 
commitments which the subsequent legislation implemented. For example, the 
United Nations Participation Act* fulfilled the obligations incurred in our ad 
herence to the United Nations through the treaty process’ and the legislation 
furthering the construction of the Inter-American Highway ° carried into etlect 
the promises we had made in the Pan-American Highway Convention approved 
in 1987." In the present case, the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty will be searched 
in vain for any provisions which obligated the United States to construct the 
deep waterway and power plants embraced within the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. There being no such obligation, it cannot be successfully claimed 
that the 1941 Executive Agreement was a mere implementation of obligations 
previously incurred. 

In view of the language and the purpose of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909, the position that the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Agreement is justi- 
fied by the 1909 Treaty cannot be sustained. There can be no doubt that the 
1909 Treaty does not even contemplate joint construction of a project of the 
magnitude of that now proposed, much less provide a source of authority for 
such a project. The fact that the 1909 Treaty is terminable with one year's 





* This limitation as to the application of the 1909 Treaty was expressly affirmed by the 
Commission itself in its holding that Article III does not apply to dams or other obstru: 
tions extending across boundary waters from shore to shore. Rainy River Improvement 
Company case (1913), discussed in Chacko, The International Joint Commission (1932 
168-176. 

#59 Stat. 619 (1945). 

559 Stat. 1033 (1945), T. S. 993. The section of the Participation Act authorizing the 
agreements in question implemented Article 43 of the Charter. 

°55 Stat. 860 (1941). 

751 Stat. 152 (19387), T. S. 927. Additional agreements were made which further inm- 
jlemented the commitment we had made to us “all diligence” in the construction of the 
highway. One such example is the agreement between the United States and Panama 
57 Stat. 1298 (1943), E. A. S. No. 365. 
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notice is in itself conclusive on the subject.” As a result, the proponents of the 
executive agreement cannot look to the 1909 treaty as justification for an entirely 
new commitment by the United States to undertake the joint construction and 
maintenance of huge navigation and power projects such as those embraced in the 
St. Lawrence agreement. 


PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION GIVEN TO 1909 TREATY BY BOTH COUNTRIES PRECLUDES 
CONSTRUCTION URGED BY PROPONENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 


\dditional support, if such support be needed, for the plain meaning of the lan 
guage in the treaty is to be found in the construction given the treaty by the 
United States and Canada through the years that the treaty has been in force. 
Though there have been no examples of “special agreements” in the form of 
concurrent or reciprocal legislation, an example of a special agreement by direct 
irrangement is to be found in the exchange of notes in which Canada requested, 
nd the United States agreed, that the Canadians be permitted temporarily to 
aise the level of Lake St. Francis.” 

agara River diversion treaties 

However, when a given arrangement went beyond the provisions of the 1909 
Boundary Waters Treaty, it has been submitted to the Senate for its advice and 
onsent as a treaty; for example, the arrangement for the regulation of the 
evel of the Lake of the Woods," and the arrangement for the emergency regula- 
tion of the level of Rainy Lake.“ And in May of 1941, when a temporary diversion 
for power purposes of additional waters of the Niagara River was considered 
essential to the war effort, the exchange of notes between the United States and 
Canada authorizing the diversion was submitted to the Senate for approval 
is a treaty.” An additional temporary diversion was considered necessary in 
November of 1941, and the agreement between the United States and Canada, 
expressed in an exchange of notes, Was submitted to the Senate for its approval 
as a treaty. The United States note, signed by Assistant Secretary of State 
\dolf A. Berle, Jr., included the following paragraph : 

“The United States Government proposes further that upon the entry 
into effect of the Agreement for the Utilization of the Water in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, signed on March 19, 1941, the foregoing arrange- 
ment will be subject to the provisions of Article IX of the Agreement, and 
that it will be open to the Commission appointed under the provisions of the 
Agreement and carrying out the duties imposed upon it, to take such action 
as may be necessary, and as may come within the scope of the Agreement 
with regard to diversions at Niagara.” 

the debates in the Senate over the approval of this exchange of notes, a fear 

s expressed that such consent would constitute an acquiescence in Mr. Berle’s 
view of the legality of the St. Lawrence Agreement.” As a result, the resolution 
ipproving the exchange of notes was recommitted to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and was later passed by the Senate “subject to the elimination 
of” Mr. Berle’s objectionable paragraph.” 


®*The proponents purport to make permanent commitments based upon a treaty that is 
terminable with one year’s notice The principle that subsidiary agreements cannot be 
made to outlive their basic source, at least in the absence of express authority, finds ample 
precedent in other fields of law; for example, the rule that a trustee has no power to lease 
st property for a period beyond the duration of the trust 4 Bogert. The Law of Trusts 
and Trustees (2d ed. 1948), § 787. and 2 Scott, The Law of Trusts (1939), § 189.2 In re 
Caswell’s Will, 197 Wis. 327, 222 N. W. 235 (1928), is an example of the many cases 
pporting this rule. 
Canada expressly stated that this agreement should be regarded as a “special agree 
* under Article TV of the 1909 treaty. The United States agreed. 56 Stat. 1832 
FE. A. S. No. 291. This one-year agreement was later renewed for an additional 
Stat. 1866 (1948), E. A. S. No. 377, and then extended for the duration of the 
rgency, 58 Stat. 1437 (1944), E. A. S. No. 424. 
Article IX of the 1909 treaty provides that references of questions relating to the com 
frontier may be referred to the International Joint Commission for study and advisory 
mendations. A number of references have been made, one of them requesting a study 
f the St. Lawrence project. The Commission recommended that an arrangement be entered 
hy way of treaty Note 20, infra 
44 Stat. 2108 (1925), T. S. No. 721 
“4 Stat. 1800 (1940), T. S. No. 961 Although the Niagara Convention of 1929 and 
St. Lawrence Treaty of 1952 did not receive the approval of the Senate, they were 


tted in the customary constitutional manner as treaties 


755 Stat. 1276 (1941), E. A. S. No. 209 For the discussion leading to the approval of 
creement by the Senate see 87 Cong. Record 5095-50097 (1941) 

») Stat. 1380, 1282 (1941), E. A. S. No 

S7 Cong. Record 9045-9052 (1941) 

Id., at 9052, 9191-9192 
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An additional emergency diversion from the Niagara River was agreed to 
an exchange of notes in May 1944, and was submitted to the Senate as a treaty fo; 
its advice and consent.” On December 23, 1948, an additional exchange of note 
took place to provide for the diversion of 4,000 cubic feet of water per second ; 
as arranged in the 1944 notes, and the additional and entirely separate diversiy, | 7 
of 2,500 cubic feet per second through the Welland Canal during the non-navig ; 
tion season only.” This exchange of notes was also submitted to the Senate for 
its approval as a treaty.* 

The series of treaties supplementing the provisions of the 1909 Bounda: 
Waters Treaty relating to the Niagara River was superseded by the Niaga) i 
River Treaty, ratified October 10, 1950.° This recent treaty covers the dive 
sions from the Niagara River for power purposes, apportions the beneficial us, 
of the waters, and provides for joint construction by the United States a: 
Canada of remedial works (submerged dams) in the Niagara River. Since joi 
construction of these works entails obligations not incurred in the 1909 treat 
and diversion of waters is permitted beyond that contemplated by the 10 
treaty, the Niagara River project, although originally a part of the 1941 Ex: 
tive Agreement, was properly submitted as a new treaty, subject to the advic 
and consent of the Senate. 

It is important to note, however, that the matters covered by the Niagara 
River Treaty are just as much “obstructions” and “diversions,” within the mea 
ing of Article III of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, as is the St. Lawrene 
project. Indeed, the Niagara River Treaty deals with relatively insignifica 
subjects in comparison with the St. Lawrence construction program. If. tli 
Niagara River arrangement could not be justified as a “special agreement’ und 
Article III of the 1909 Treaty, it follows a fortiori that the vastly greater St. Law 
rence joint construction project cannot. Those who introduced Senate Join 
Resolution 104 in 1945 and Senate Joint Resolution 111 in 1947 acknowledged 
that it was the sense of Congress that the President should negotiate a 1 
treaty with reference to the Niagara River matter. The Department of Stat 
complied. This action constitutes at least tacit admission that the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 cannot be relied upon as authorizing joint constructior 
projects and diversions not contemplated by that treaty. The present insisten 
that the St. Lawrence project can be related to the 1909 treaty is thus flat) 
contrary to the sense of Congress as acknowledged in the two preceding joi 
resolutions. 
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Commission recommended action by Treaty 

When the St. Lawrence Seaway and Water Power Project was first discussed 
it Was not considered to be within the scope of, much less authorized by, th 
1909 treaty. In 1921 the International Joint Commission submitted a report | 
the feasibility of the St. Lawrence Waterway and recommended : 

“That the Governments of the United States and Canada enter into ; 
arrangement by teay of a treaty for a scheme of improvement of the s 
Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario.” * 

In 1922, Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes wrote the British Govern 

that “I am authorized by the President to state that he favors the negotiatio 
of a treaty, * * *°* When the project was submitted as a treaty in 1982 
hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, including the tes! 
mony of Assistant Secretary of State James Grafton Rogers, gave no indicatio! 
that the project at that time was considered as arising out of the 1909 Boundary 
Waters Treaty. The debates in the Senate on the 1932 treaty also failed 1 
mention a relationship between the St. Lawrence Project and the 1909 Bound 





Senate Exec. E. 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944). This treaty was returned to the Pres 
dent on August 10,1949. 21 Department of State Bulletin 316 (1949). 

1720 Department of State Bulletin 85 (1949). 

% Senate Exec, J, Sist Cong., Ist Sess. (1949). 

oT & O. I. A. S. No. 2130 

” Senate Document 114, 67th Cong., 2d Sess. (1922), 180 (emphasis added). 
O78 
2d Sess. (1932) 


1 Foreign Relations of the United States for 1922 (1938) 
*2 Hearings, 
1005, 


O77, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 72d Cong., 963. 979 
999 
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Waters Treaty.” In 1938, when the project was again proposed as a treaty, 
there was no hint that it was related to, or authorized by, the 1909 Boundary 
Waters Treaty.” 


Canadians considered 1909 treaty inapplicable 


When it was proposed to transform the “treaty” into an “executive agree 
ment” in 1941, and a week before it was executed as such, Mr. John bk. Read 
Legal Adviser of the Department of External Affairs of the Dominion of 
Canada, prepared a memorandum on its legality, in which he expressly de 
elared that it could not be justified under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909." After quoting Articles IIT and IV of the 1909 treaty, he stated 


“It will be observed that, in both of these instances, the provisi 
regard to special agreements are in the nature of exceptions from the gel 
eral operation of the Articles, in requiring certain types of works to he sub 
mitted for the approval of the International Joint Commission They do 
not, in themselves, enable developments to be undertaken by special agree 
ment, they merely except cases covered by special agreement from the re 
quirement of approval by the Commission. 

“It has been contended that Article XITT should be construed as authoriz 
ing arrangements for the development of Boundary Waters to be effected 
by ‘special agreements.’ 

“The objections to this contention are as follows: 

(a)It is contrary to the position taken by the Governments over a 
period of thirty years; 

(b) In other cases, in which it has appeared to be desirable to work out 
arrangements for the development of Boundary Waters, independent con 
ventional arrangements have been adopted; e. g. the Lake of the Woods 
Convention, the Rainy Lake Watershed Convention, and the Niagara Con 
vention of 1929. The Governments have assumed that it would not be 
possible to carry out these arrangements by ‘special agreement’ under 
Article XIIT; 

(c) It is difficult to justify the argument on the basis of the wording of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty. Article XIII does not lend itself to a con 
struction that would make it an enabling Article. The straightforward 
and simple meaning, that one is bound to attribute to this Article, is that 
the ‘special agreements’ under Articles IIL and LV do not need to be treaties 
sanctioned by the Senate. They may be direct agreements between the 
High Contracting Parties or mutual arrangements expressed by concurrent 
or reciprocal legislation. It seems to be clear that this Article cannot be 
interpreted as enabling a special agreement to be made in such a manner as 
to endow the agreement with elements of validity drawn from the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. It can only be interpreted as enabling a special agreement 
to except specific works from the requirements of Articles I1T and LY 


» : * * * 


“The foregoing considerations lead to the following conclusions: 

(a) Procedure by concurrent legislation or by agreement could not be 
supported by the authority of the provisions of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty :” 


* 


(ne week after this opinion was rendered the St. Lawrence agreement was 
signed, Mr. Read being one of the signatories for the Canadian government 


Canadians again stressed inapplicenbility of 1909 treaty 


Three and one-half years later, Mr. Read wrote a further memorat 
he subject. This was presumably at the request of proponents of the e 
reenent who found themselves in difficulties by reason of his opini 


this later memorandum dated December 5, 1944,° he said that, while 


At the conclusion of these debates the tre ity Was ce feated by a vote 
nye 78 Cong. Record 4474-4475 (1954). The 1909 treaty was 
rity views of Senator Lewis, Senate Exec. Report No. 1 (pt. 2), 75 
ind during the Senate debate, but only as it affected the diver 
nh water at Chicago. 
IS Department of State Press Releases 621-634 (19538) 
Memorandum. printed in Hearings on S. 1385, Senate Committee on 
2d Sess. (1944), 275, 276-278 ilso found in 90 Cong. Reeord 9226 
Printed in Hearings on S. J. Res. 104, Senate Committee on Foreign 
vy. 2d Sess. (1946). 1058—1060 
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difficult for him to express an opinion “from the United States point of vic 

he was satisfied that if the project were approved “either by the 1932 Seonty 
or by the 1941 agreement” it “would give rise to a valid obligation which wouiq 
be recognized as legally effective in the United States and which would crete 
a valid international obligation.” He repeated his conclusion, however, {}),; 
this validity would not rest upon the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. |), 
ferring to his previous memorandum he said: 

“In my memorandum, I pointed out objections to the contention ¢}):; 
article XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty might be construed as 
thorizing arrangements for the development of boundary waters to he ef 
fected by ‘special agreements,’ and I suggested that the article could 
be interpreted as enabling a special agreement to be made in such manner 
as to endow the agreement with elements of validity drawn from 
Soundary Waters Treaty itself.” 

Mr. Read did not recede from this position. In his second memoranduin }y 
simply said that if the Congress approved the executive agreement he thous 

Canada could accept it as valid “apart from that treaty.” (The Boundar 
Waters Treaty of 1909.) 


No reliance on 1909 Treaty by State Department 


Mr. Hackworth, Legal Adviser of the Department of State, also wrote 
memorandum in support of the legality of the executive agreement but made 
no mention of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909.% On March 13, 1941, thy 
State Department sent a copy of Mr. Hackworth’s memorandum to the Depart 
ment of Justice and requested the opinion of the Attorney General. The fo! 
lowing day the Attorney General replied that Mr. Hackworth’s conclusion was 
“legally unobjectionable” and that the provisions of the St. Lawrence agreement 
would be binding upon the United States,“ again without mentioning the 1909 
treaty. The necessity for these opinions of the Legal Adviser of the State De 
partment and of the Attorney General is readily apparent in the light of the 
realization by the Canadian government, based upon the opinion of the Legal 
Adviser of its Department of External Affairs, that the validity of the agreement 
could not rest upon provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. Instead 
Canada placed its reliance upon formal legal opinions of law officers of th 
United States that an executive agreement, when approved by a majority of both 
Houses of Congress, would bind the United States. The Canadians believe that 
an international tribunal would hold the United States liable on the basis of th: 
m liance by Canada upon such a formal legal opinion,” even though the executiv: 

greement did, in fact, contravene the United States Constitution. 


he 
il 


pe ss disclaimer of reliance on 1909 Treaty 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., who signed the 1941 Ss: 
Lawrence Agreement on behalf of the United States, concurred in Mr. Reai’s 
construction of the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty, and, in his testimony befor 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 1941, expressly disclaimed th 
1909 Boundary Waters Treaty as a source of authority for the St. Lawr 
agreement. When Article XIII of the 1909 treaty was read and Mr. Culki 
asked, “And that, you would say, is the genesis of this power to ratify by joint 
resolution?’ Mr. Berle replied, 
“No. IT would say that that expressed the policy as laid down by the tw 
governments. 
“We did not relate this agreement directly to Article XIII, but we co 
sidered that this was an expression of policy employed in a formal treaty 


“74 Department of State Bulletin 364 (1941). Mr. Hackworth cited such internatio: 
acts as the annexation of Hawaii and Texas. the Niagara River Bridge legislation and 1) 
authority granted for the construction of a tunnel in Detroit. It has already been deny 
strated that these alleged precedents do not support Mr. Hackworth’s conclusion any ! 
than does the power of Congress under the commerce clause, upon which he also relied 

* Td. at 365. 

** Mr. Read, in his memorandum of March 12, 1941, stated, “It would be impossibl: 
the Government of the United States, after following such a course (i. e., placing on re 
formal opinions of the State Dey: irtment and the Attorne ‘y General as to the legality of | 
procedure), to maintain successfully, either in diplomatic negotiations or before an int: 
national tribunal, that such an agreement had no legal validity.” Printed in Hearing 
S. 13885, Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944), 275, 277. Th 
Honorable John E, Read, now a member of the Permanent Inte rnational Court of Jus 
recently reaffirmed this position, 26 Canadian Bar Review 520, 532 (1948). 

The same view is taken in the Draft Law of Treaties, Harvard Research in Internat 
Law (1935), 29 Am. J. Int'l. L. (Supp.) 652, 661, 992-1009. 
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between the two countries on which we could appropriately rely in suggest- 

ing or choosing this method as against the treaty method.” ” 
Notice that the emphasis upon a “policy” of proceeding by executive agreement 
assumes that treaties and executive agreements are interchangeable, and is en- 
tirely different from an assertion that the 1909 treaty provided a source of 
authority for an executive agreement. Mr. Berle clearly stated his position 
on the American Forum of the Air when, in response to a question by Judge 
k. V. Fletcher, he expressly said that the State Department did not relate the 
agreement to the 1909 treaty." The same view was expressed by Mr. Hackworth 
in his 1944 testimony before the Senate Committee on Commerce that provisions 
for deepening the St. Lawrence Waterway to accommodate seagoing vessels and 
for the construction of dams and for the development of hydroelectric power in 
the International Rapids area “enlarges the scope of the 1909 treaty.” 

Not only did those who signed the 1941 St. Lawrence Agreement on behalf 
of the United States and Canada disclaim relationship of that agreement to 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, but also the legislation introduced to ap- 
prove the agreement in 1941 (H. R. 4927) and in 1948 (S. 1385) did not rely in any 
way upon the supposed authority now claimed to be found in the 1909 treaty. 

Thus, it was not until 1945, when Senate Joint Resolution 104 was introduced, 
that it was sought to justify the executive agreement as something which was 
“provided by Article XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909.” This at- 
tempted justification is in conflict with the language, purpose and legislative 
history of the 1909‘treaty itself, as well as inconsistent with the practice of the 
two governments during the forty years that that treaty has been in force. Like- 
wise, it is in the face of the complete rejection by the Canadian government of 
any idea that the 1909 treaty could support the St. Lawrence Agreement and the 
disclaimer of those who signed the agreement on behalf of both Canada and the 
United States that reliance could be placed upon the 1909 treaty. This belated 
effort to rely upon the 1909 treaty and thereby avoid the necessity of a treaty 
dealing with the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project is clearly prompted by 
sheer desperation. The obstacles to the acceptance of such a proposition seem 
insuperable. 


CONCLUSION 


It is respectfully submitted that the foregoing memorandum establishes the 
following propositions : 

(1) The subject matter dealt with in the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project is such as to require the assumption by the United States of continu- 
ing long-time obligations to another Nation. Obligations of this character 
can be constitutionally assumed only by the execution of a treaty. 

(2) A treaty, under the Constitution, may be made only “by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate,’ and then only “provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur.” 

(3) The fact that the Senate is the judge of the constitutionality of its 
jurisdiction in relation to undertakings entered into, or to be entered into, 
with other nations imposes upon the Senate itself the undivided duty of safe- 
guarding its part in the treaty-making process as an essential part in the 
preservation of the necessary constitutional balance in government. 

(4) To adopt the St. Lawrence project otherwise than by treaty would 
establish a far-reaching precedent for virtual nullification of the process for 
the making of treaties established in the Constitution, which process was de 
signed to insure the stability so necessary to international undertakings. 

The analysis presented herein fully supports the proposition that the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project can constitutionally be approved only by treaty. 
Under the proposed executive agreement the United States would assume heavy 
obligations to a foreign nation extending into the indefinite future. The project 
itself is. highly controversial. Its critics are most vigorous in their opposition, 
The international undertaking proposed would last for a long period of time, 
which, even in its construction phases, would probably extend over several differ- 
ent administrations. The ultimate obligations would extend even longer, per- 
haps forever. These facts present precisely the situation for which the treaty 


_ ™” Hearings, House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 77th Cong., Ist Sess. (1941), 
55-56 
id. at 1886 (Broadcast of April 20, 1941). 
* Hearings on S. 1385, Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d Sess. (1944 
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process was designed. The constitutional requirement that an undertaking of 
this sort must have sufficient merit to convince two-thirds of the Senators presen; 
was intended to give stability to our international undertakings by provid hg 
reasonable assurance that there would be both present and future public 
eceptance of the obligations therein assumed. 

The proposal incorporated in Senate Joint Resolution 27 to substitute a simple 
majority approval for the two-thirds requirement of the Constitution should }y 
defeated. The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project has assumed such over 
whelming importance from the standpoint of constitutional law that if it were 
now to be adopted otherwise than by treaty, there would be created a far-rench 
ing precedent for virtual nullification of the whole treaty-making power of the 
Senate. The line between executive agreements and treaties would be moved 
so far over that little, if anything, would be left of the role which the Se) 
traditionally and constitutionally has occupied in the international field, 


al 


KENNETH F. Burgess 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, February 25, 1952. 


[Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909] 


TREATY Series, No, 548 
BOUNDARY WATERS AND QUESTIONS ARISING ALONG THE BOUNDARY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND CANADA 
TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN 
Signed at Washington, January 11, 1909. 
Ratification advised by the Senate of the United States, with understund- 
ing, March 3, 1909. 
Ratified by the President of the United States, April 1, 1910. 
Ratified by Great Britain, March 31, 1910. 
Ratifications exchanged at Washington, May 5, 1910. 
Proclaimed by the President of the United States, May 18, 1910 


(The official citation for this treaty is 36 Stat. (Part 2) 2448) 


By THE RESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


Whereas a Treaty between the United States of America and His Majesty the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, to prevent disputes regarding 
the use of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending 
between the United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, 
obligations, or interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants 
of the other, along their common frontier, and to make provision for the adjust 
ment and settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, was concluded 
and signed by their respective Plenipotentiaries at Washington on the eleventh 
day of January, one thousand nine hundred and nine, the original of which Treaty 
is word for word as follows: 

The United States of America, and His Majesty the King of the United King 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, being equally desirous to prevent disputes regarding the use 
of boundary waters and to settle all questions which are now pending between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other 
along their common frontier, and to mate provision for the adjustment and 
settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, have resolved to conclude 
a treaty in furtherance of these ends, and for that purpose have appointed as 
their respective plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Elihu Root, Secretary of Stats 
of the United States; and 

His Britannic Majesty, the Right Honorable James Bryce, O. M., his Ambas 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington: 

Who, after having communicated to one another their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 
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PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 


For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are de(ned as the waters from 
main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and connecting waterways, Or 
the portions thereof, along which the international boundary between the [ nited 
States and the Dominion of Canada passes, including all bays, arms, and inlets 
thereof, but not including tributary waters which in their natural channels would 
flow into such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing from such lakes, 
rivers, and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the boundary. 


ARTICLE I 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all navigable boun- 
dary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce 
to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in foree, this same 
right of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed on either side of the line. Either of the High Contracting Parties may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regula- 
tions and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the High 
Contracting Parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of both of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use thereof, 


ARTICLE II 


Rach of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself or to the several State 
Governments on the one side and the Dominion or Provincial Governments on the 
other as the case may be, subject to any treaty provisions now existing with re 
spect thereto, the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, 
whether temporary or permanent, of all waters on its own side of the line which 
in their natural channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters: 
but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from their natural 
channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury 
on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and 
entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury took place 
in the country where such diversion or interference occurs: but this provision 
shall not apply to cases already existing or to cases expressly covered by special 
agreement between the parties hereto. 

It is understood, however, that neither of the High Contracting Parties intends 
by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which it may have, to object 

any interference with or diversions of waters on the other side of the 
boundary the effect of which would be productive of material injury to the navi 
ation interests on its own side of the boundary. 


ARTICLE I1I 


It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions here 
lofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between the 
Parties hereto, no further or other use or obstructions: or diversions, whether 
temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the line, affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line. shall 
be made except by authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
Within their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, as hereinafter pro 
vided, of a point commission, to be known as the International Joint Commission 

The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with the exist 
ing rights of the Government of the United States on the one side and the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to undertake and curry 
vn governmental works in boundary waters for the deepening of channels, the 
construction of breakwaters, the improvement of harbors, and other govern 
Wwental works for the benefit of commerce and navigation, provided that such 
Works are wholly on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the 
level or flow of the boundary waters on the other, ner are such provisions 
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intended to interfere with the ordinary use of such waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes. 


ARTICLE IV 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, except in cases provided for by specia| 
agreement between them, they will not permit the construction or maintenance 
on their respective sides of the boundary of any remedial or protective works 
or any dams or other obstructions in waters flowing from boundary waters or 
In waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers flowing across the bound: ry 
the effect of which is to raise the natural level of waters on the other side of |). 
boundary unless the construction or maintenance thereof is approved by the 
aforesaid International Joint Commission. 

It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary waters 2) 
waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on either side to the 
injury of health or property on the other. 


ARTICLE V 


The High Contracting Parties agree that it is expedient to limit the diversion 
of waters from the Niagara River so that the level of Lake Erie and the flow 
of the stream shall not be appreciably affected. It is the desire of both Parties 
to accomplish this object with the least possible injury to investments which 
have already been made in the construction of power plants on the United 
States side of the river under grants of authority from the State of New York. 
and on the Canadian side of the river under licenses authorized by the Dominion 
of Canada and the Province of Ontario. 

So long as this treaty shall remain in force, no diversion of the waters of the 
Niagara River above the Falls from the natural course and stream thereof shall 
be permitted except for the purposes and to the extent hereinafter provided. 

The United States may authorize and permit the diversion within the State 
of New York of the waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for power 
purposes, not exceeding in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of twenty 
thousand cubic feet of water per second. 

The United Kingdom, by the Dominion of Canada, or the Province of Ontario, 
may authorize and permit the diversion within the Province of Ontario of the 
waters of said river above the Falls of Niagara, for power purposes, not exceed 
ing in the aggregate a daily diversion at the rate of thirty-six thousand cubic 
feet of water ner second. 

The prohibitions of this article shall not apply to the diversion of water for 
sanitary or domestic purposes, or for the service of canals for the purposes of 
navigation. 

ARTICLE VI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the St. Mary and Milk Rivers and 
their tributaries (in the State of Montana and the Provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan) are to be treated as one stream for the purposes of irrigatio 
and power, and the waters thereof shall be apportioned equally between the 
two countries, but in making such equal apportionment more than half may be 
taken from one river and less than half from the other by either country so as 
to afford a more beneficial use to each. It is further agreed that in the division 
of such waters during the irrigation season, between the 1st of April and 3ist 
of October, inclusive, annually, the United States is entitled to a prior appro 
Priation of 500 cubic feet per second of the waters of the Milk River, or so 
much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths of its natural flow, and that 
Canada is entitled to a prior appropriation of 500 cubic feet per second of thie 
flow of St. Mary River, or so much of such amount as constitutes three-fourths 
of its natural flow. 

The channel of the Milk River in Canada may be used at the convenience of 
the United States for the conveyance, while passing through Canadian territory, 
of waters diverted from the St. Mary River. The provisions of Article II of this 
treaty shall apply to any injury resulting to property in Canada from the con 
veyance of such waters through the Milk River. 

The measurement and apportionment of the water to be used by each countr) 
shall from time to time be made jointly by the properly constituted reclamation 
officers of the United States and the properly constituted irrigation officers of 
Uis Majesty under the direction of the International Joint Commission. 
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ARTICLE VII 


The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and maintain an International 
Joint Commission of the United States and Canada composed of six commis- 
sioners, three on the part of the United States appointed by the President thereof, 
and three on the part of the United Kingdom appointed by His Majesty on the 
recommendation of the Governor in Council of the Dominion of Canada. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This International Joint Commission shall have jurisdiction over and shall pass 
upon all cases involving the use or obstruction or diversion of the waters with 
respect to Which under Articles III and IV of this treaty the approval of this 
Commission is required, and in passing upon such cases the Commission shall 
be governed by the following rules or principles which are adopted by the High 
Contracting Parties for this purpose: 

The High Contracting Parties shall have, each on its own side of the boundary, 
equal and similar rights in the use of the waters hereinbefore defined as boundary 
waters. 

The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various uses 
enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted which 
tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is given prefer- 
ence over it in this order of precedence: 

(1) Uses for domestic and sanitary purposes ; 

(2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the purposes of 
navigation ; 

(3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes. 

The foregoing provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing uses of 
boundary waters on either side of the boundary. 

The requirement for an equal division may in the discretion of the Commission 
be suspended in cases of temporary diversions along boundary waters at points 
where such equal divisions can not be made advantageously on account of local 
conditions, and where such diversion does not diminish elsewhere the amount 
available for use on the other side. 

The Commission in its discretion may make its approval in any case conditional 
upon the construction of remedial or protective works to compensate so far as 
possible for the particular use or diversion proposed, and in such cases may 
require that suitable and adequate provision, approved by the Commission, be 
made for the protection and indemnity against injury of any interests on either 
side of the boundary. 

In cases involving the elevation of the natural level of waters on either side 
of the line as a result of the construction or maintenance on the other side of 
remedial or protective works or dams or other obstructions in boundary waters 
or in waters flowing therefrom or in waters below the boundary in rivers flow- 
ing across the boundary, the Commission shall require, as a condition of its 
approval thereof, that suitable and adequate provision, approved by it, be made 
for the protection and indemnity of all interests on the other side of the line 
which may be injured thereby. 

The majority of the Commissioners shall have power to render a decision. In 
case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matter presented 
to it for decision, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners on each 
side to their own Government. The High Contracting Parties shall thereupon 
endeavor to agree upon an adjustment of the question or matter of difference, 
and if an agreement is reached between them, it shall be reduced to writing 
in the form of a protocol, and shall be communicated to the Commissioners, who 
shall take such further proceedings as may be necessary to carry out such 
agreement. 

ARTICLE IX 


The High Contracting Parties further agree that any other questions or 
matters of difference arising between them involving the rights, obligations, or 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, 
along the common frontier between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, shall be referred from time to time to the International Joint Com- 
mission for examination and report, whenever either the Government of the 
United States or the Government of the Dominion of Canada shall request 


tl 


that such questions or matters of difference be so referred. 
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The International Joint Commission is authorized in each Case so referred 
to examine into and report upon the facts and circumstances of the particulsr 
questions and matters referred, together with such conclusions and recommen, 
tions as may be appropriate, subject, however, to any restrictions or exceptions 
which may be imposed with respect thereto by the terms of the reference. 

Such reports of the Commission shall not be regarded as decisions of the 
questions or matters so submitted either on the facts or the law, and shall in 
no Way have the character of an arbitral award. 

The Commission shall make a joint report to both Governments in all cases 
in Which all or a majority of the Commissioners agree, and in case of disagre: 
ment the minority may make a joint report to both Governments, or separate 
reports to their respective Governments. 

In case the Commission is evenly divided upon any question or matter referred 
to it for report, separate reports shall be made by the Commissioners on each 
side to their own Government. 


ARTICLE X 


Any questions or matters of difference arising between the High Contracting 
Parties involving the rights, obligations, or interests of the United States or 
of the Dominion of Canada either in relation to each other or to their respective 
inhabitants, may be referred for decision to the International Joint Comunis- 
sion by the consent of the two Parties, it being understood that on the part 
of the United States any such action will be by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and on the part of His Majesty’s Government with the consent 
of the Governor General in Council. In each case so referred, the said Com 
mission is authorized to examine into and report upon the facts and circum 
stances of the particular questions and matters referred, together with such 
conclusions and recommendations as may be appropriate, subject, however, to 
any restrictions or exceptions which may be imposed with respect thereto by 
the terms of the reference. 

A majority of the said Commission shall have power to render a decision or 
finding upon any of the questions or matters so referred. 

If the said Commission is equally divided or otherwise unable to render a 
decision or finding as to any questions or matters so referred, it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioners to make a joint report to both Governments, or 
separate reports to their respective Governments, showing the different con- 
clusions arrived at with regard to the matters or questions so referred, which 
questions or matters shall thereupon be referred for decision by the High Con 
tracting Parties to an umpire chosen in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs of Article XLV of The Hague Con- 
vention for the pacific setlement of international disputes, dated October 138. 
1907, Such umpire shall have power to render a final decision with respect to 
those matters and questions so referred on which the Commission failed to 
agree. 


ARTICLE XI 


A duplicate original of all decisions rendered and joint reports made by the 
Commission shall be transmitted to and filed with the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the Governor General of the Dominion of Canada. and to them 
shall be addressed all communications of the Commission. 


ARTICLE XII 


The International Joint Commission shall meet and organize at Washington 
promptly after the members thereof are appointed, and when organized the 
Commission may fix such times and places for its meetings as may be necessary 
subject at all times to special call or direction by the two Governments. Each 
Commissioner, upon the first joint meeting of the Commission after his appoint 
ment, shall, before proceeding with the work of the Commission, make and sub 
seribe a solemn declaration in writing that he will faithfully and impartially 
perform the duties imposed upon hin under this treaty, and such declaratio 
shall be enforced on the records of the preceedings of the Commission. 

The United States and Canadian sections of the Commission ay each ap 
point a secretary, and these shall act as joint secretaries of ‘the Commission at 
its joint sessions, and the Commission may employ engineers and clerical assist 
aunts from time to time as it may deem advisable. The salaries and personal 
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expenses of the Commission and of the secretaries shall be paid by their respec- 
tive Governments, and all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of the Com- 
mission, incurred by it, shall be paid in equal moieties by the High Contracting 
Parties 

fhe Commission shall have power to administer oaths to witnesses, and to take 
»vidence on oath whenever deemed necessary in any proceeding, or inquiry, or 
yatter Within its jurisdiction under this treaty, and all parties interested therein 
chall be given convenient opportunity to be beard, and the High Contracting 
Parties agree to adopt such legislation as may be appropriate and necessary to 
jive the Commission the powers above mentioned on each side of the boundary, 
ind to provide for the issue of subpocenas and for compelling the attendance of 
yitnesses an proceeding before the Commission. The Commission may adopt 
such rules of procedure as shall be in accordance with justice and equity, and 
vay make such examination in person and through agents or employees as may 
« deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE XIII 


In all cases where special agreements between the High Contracting Parties 
ereto are refered to in the foregoing articles, such agreements are understood 
ud intended to include not only direct agreements between the High Contracting 
Parties, but also any mutual arrangement between the United States 
Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent or reciprocal 
art of Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion 


and the 
legislation on the 


ARTICLE XIV 


rhe present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the United States of 
\merica, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and 
w His Britannie Majesty. The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington 
s soon as possible and the treaty shall take effect on the date of the exchange 
f its ratifications. It shall remain in force for five years, dating from the day 
{ exchange of ratifications, and thereafter until terminated by twelve months’ 
ritten notice given by either High Contracting Party to the other 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the respective plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty 
u duplicate and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Dene at Washington the 11th day of Jannary, in the vear of our Lord, one 
ousand nine hundred and nine. 

Euinvu Roor’ [sear] 
JAMEs Bryce [SEAL] 

(np WHEREAS the Senate of the United States by their resolution of Mareh 38, 
Ww, (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein) did advise and 
nsent to the ratification of the said Treaty with the following understanding, 
wit 
“Resolved further, as a part of this ratification, That the United States ap- 
roves this treaty with the understanding that nothing in this treaty shall be 
mn or riparian rights 
i either side of the 


trued as affecting, or changing, any existing territorial 


the water, or rights of the owners of lands under water, o1 
nfernational boundary at the rapids of the St. Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie, 


the nse of the waters flowing over such lands, subject to the requirements of 


, and without prejudice 
and Canada, each to use the waters of 
Mary's river, within its own territory, and further. that nothi: 


igation in boundary waters and of navigation canals 
the existing right of the United States 
est 
oe al 


g in this 
all be construed to interfere with the drainage of 
wed 


of wet swainp and over 
ands into streams thowing into boundary waters, and that this interpre 
tion will be mentioned in the ratification of this treaty as conveying the true 
ng of the treaty, and will, in effect, form part of the treaty :” 
) WHeREAS the said understanding has been accepted by 


the Government 
reat 


sritain, and the ratifications of the two Governments of the said treaty 
e exchanged in the City of Washington, on the Sth dav of May 
¢ hundred and ten: 

\ 


\OW, THEREFORE, BE IT KNOWN THAT IT, William Howard Taft, President 
Uhited States of America, have caused the said treaty 


i 


} 
, one thousand 


of the 
and the said understand 
is forming a part thereof, to be made public, to the end that the same and 

article and clause thereof may be observed and fulfilled with good faith by 
United States and the citizens thereof 


m1T5—hr ") 
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IN TESMMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seq 
of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this thirteeenth day of May in the year of oy, 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten, and of the Independence of 
[SEAL] the United States of America the one hundred and thirty-fourth. 


Wma. H. Tarr, 


i 


By the President : 
P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 


PRrorocoL OF EXCHANGE‘ 


On proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the Treaty signed at 
Washington on January 11, 1909, between the United States and Great Britain 
relating to boundary waters and questions arising along the boundary betweey 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada, the undersigned plenipotenti- 
aries, duly authorized thereto by their respective Governments, hereby declare 
that nothing in this treaty shall be construed as affecting, or changing, any ex 
isting territorial, or riparian rights in the water, or rights of the owners of 
lands under water, on either side of the international boundary at the rapids of 
the St. Mary’s River at Sault Ste. Marie, in the use of the waters flowing over 
such lands, subject to the requirements of navigation in boundary waters and of 
navigation canals, and without prejudice to the existing right of the United 
States and Canada, each to use the waters of the St. Mary’s River, within its 
own cerritory; and further, that nothing in this treaty shall be construed to inter. 
fere with the drainage of wet, swamp, and overflowed lands into streams flowing 
into boundary waters, and also that this declaration shall be deemed to have 
equal force and effect as the treaty itself and to form an integral part thereto 

The exchange of ratifications then took place in the usual form. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, they have signed the present Protocol of Exchange and 
have affixed their seals thereto. 

DONE at Washington this 5th day of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
ten. 


PHILANDER C. KNOx [SEAL] 
JAMES BRYCE [SEAL | 





1 This protocol of exchange was ratified by Great Britain June 4, 1910. 

The CHamrman. We will recess now until 10:30 tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 1:10 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10:30 a, m., Thursday, February 28, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1952 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON ForerGn Retations, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
the caucus room, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Senator 
Tom Connally (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, Gillette, Fulbright, 
McMahon, Wiley, Tobey, and Hickenlooper. 

Present of committee staff: Messrs. Wilcox, Kalijarvi, O’Day, 
O'Grady, and Holt. 

The CHarrman. Let us be in order, please. The first witness will 
be Mr. Clarence W. Mayott. All right, Mr. Mayott, give your name, 
business, and residence to the reporter, please. 

We are going to have to limit everybody because we have such a 
iarge number of witnesses and such a short time. I think about 10 
minutes will be all that I can give you, Mr. Mayott. 

Senator Tosry. Before we begin I would hke to make a 30-second 
statement. 

The Coarrman, All right. 

Senator Tosey. At the hearings before this committee yesterday, 
testimony was heard from, and a statement filed by Mr. Kenneth F. 

surgess of Chicago, IIl., entitled “Constitutional Requirements for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project.” 

In connection with this I would like to have the record show that 
according to the third quarter lobby report, 1950, of the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference that on July 10, 1950, Kenneth F. 
Burgess, Chicago, received for legal services the sum of $6,818.87. 

The CHarrman. For what? 

Senator Tosry, For his testimony. 

The Cuamman. He is employed by the firm, is he not ? 

Senator Tonry. Yes, I know, but I would like to make it very 
clear who is the power behind the throne. : 

The CHarrman. Put anything you want in the record. 

Senator Tosry. That is all, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Mayott. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE W. MAYOTT 


Mr. Mayorr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Clarence 
W. Mayott. Iam retired after 41 years of electric power utility work. 
| was Chief of Power Supply for the Southeast and Southwest for 


WPB during World War II. 
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I was Chairman of the Committee on Interconnections for the utility 
division of National Security Resources Board. I was special cop- 
sultant on the French Power Supply to European Coordinating Ad. 
ministration. 

For the last 5 years I have been vice chairman of the Electric Power 
Survey Committee of the Edison Electric Institute. I am a Felloy 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. For 20 years | 
was manager of the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange, a voluntary 
coordinating association of New England utilities. 

I am here to testify as to the electric power supply in the Northeas 
with special reference to the St. Lawrence. 

First, may I call your attention to my testimony before the Con 
mittee on Public Works, House of Representatives, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session, hearings No. 82-3 as of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951, pages 1001-1055. 

For your convenience, I am attaching a copy of my report, The 
Power Situation in the Northeast with Reference to the Proposed St. 
Lawrence Development, revised as of March 22, 1951, as presented at 
that hearing. 


NO EXISTING POWER EMERGENCY 


Although those hearings were almost a year ago, the situation as 
then outlined is essentially the same today. There is no power emer 
gency in the Northeast now. I might say that means there is no 
power shortage in the Northeast—nor will there be in the future if the 
private power companies are allowed to continue to install the power 
houses they are planning for. 

First I will present you with the most recent report of the Electric 
Power Survey Committee of the Edison Electric Institute, the tenth 
semiannual survey dated October, 1951. 

You will note on pages 8 and 9 that the margins of capability over 
peak are greater in the Northeast region than in any other region of 
the United States of America. If materials are made available to 
carry out the authorized program, the margin in 1954 would be over 
3,000,000 kilowatts or 15 percent over the peak for that year or the 
equivalent of five St. Lawrence projects. (St. Lawrence firm ca 
pacity at 570,000 kilowatts as per the Federal Power Commission). 

I would like to state at this point that the 570,000 kilowatts is what 
the FPC has in the past said was the firm capacity of this project. 

The figures being used are those which have been used for a great 
many years; 2,200,000 horsepower 114 of which goes to the United 
States and one-half to the Canadians. That is equivalent to about 
S00.000 kilowatts. 

The St. Lawrence, far from being a constant stream, varies accord 
ing to the FPC records—a copy of the tabulation is included with 
the report—from about 500,000 kilowatts average for a month in the 
very low water, to something over 900,000 in the very best flow of 
the river. 


POTENTIAL POWER SURPLUS FOR NORTHEAST 


I will also refer you to the report of the Electric Power Advisory 
Committee, Chairman E. W. Morehouse, dated December 31, 1951. 
to the Honorable Manly Fleischmann, Administrator of the National 
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Production Authority. This report agrees with the Edison Electric 
[nstitute’s electric power survey and states that the northeast region 
is one of the two regions that would have a surplus if the large 
defense program goes through. 

The Morehouse Committee report goes on to recommend that be- 
cause of the predicted surplus the Northeast electric power program 
be held back in order to allow the power equipment now on order for 
the Northeast to be installed in other sections of the country where 
that committee claims it will be of greater value to the preparedness 
program, 

It is difficult to see any justification for the Federal Government 
sing materials to construct a hydroelectric power plant on the St. 
Lawrence at a time that the Federal Government is stop ping the 
private electric power industry in this same northeast region from 
nstalling power plants already ordered, 


NO JUSTIFICATION FOR FEDERAL AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECT 


In other words, it just does not make sense for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to authorize more power in a region where a branch of the 
sume government is recommending a cut-back of the present power 
program because of a surplus in the same region. 

In order to indicate the power situation in New York and New 
England, I attaeh two charts, A for New York, and B for New 
England. 

| would like to show you a copy of these charts. 

The New York State records show the capability for each month 
against the regular load as shown on this curve, and the necessary 
maintenance, the defense loads, and the margin for reserve. 

You will notice that New York State is gradually increasing the 
amount of reserves over and above the increases in the load. 

Coming down to this section, you will notice the new equipment 
for the power program, outlined by the steps. The records show 
about 2,200,000 kilowatts in new equipment being installed from the 
middle of 1951 to the end of 1954. 

That was the data as of last October as presented to the NEPA. 
There was a little less than one-third of the total capacity being 
installed during the 314-year period. From the charts you will note 
that this is the regular load for New England. Here you find main- 
tenance and the total capability, while here you find the margin of 
reserves gradually increasing from here up to this point here. The 
margin of reserves indicated here is that which the combination of 
companies feels is necessary to take care of emergencies and unexpected 
and unpredicti able load conditions. It is the amount they would like 
to have if it is available and which is actually on order and will be 
put in if the defense program does not find it advisable to transfer 
this equipment to other areas, 

Mr. Mayorr. There is not, si 

Senator Tonry. Then you are stating something untrue. I charge 
him with telling an untruth. 

The CuHatrman. I hope the Senators will give these witnesses, whose 
time is very limited, an opportunity to present their own statements. 
[ hope you will not take up the time of the witnesses making speeches 
on this issue. My remarks are addressed to all those present. 
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Senator Tonry. Whom do you represent here, Mr. Mayott? 

The Cuarrman. Just a minute. You do not have the floor. 

Senator Torney. I thought you were through. 

The Cuarrman. I am not through. 

Senator Torry. Let me know when you are through, and I wil] 
proceed. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask a question? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Do I understand you to say that these figures wer 
furnished by the electric companies themselves, the operating com. 
panies? 

Mr. Mayorr. Yes, sir, to NEPA. 

Senator Green. Have not the operating companies made their 
survey on the basis of what they thought would be economically prof. 
itable to them ? 


POWER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. Mayorr. They have made their estimates and their plans on 
the basis of what they are fairly sure will be necessary. 

Senator Toney. Mr. Mayott, are you presuming to tell this commit. 
tee that up in New England where I come from there is an abundance 
of power and we do not need any more power? 

Mr. Mayorr. I would say we would need no more power. If you 
look, sir, they are installing almost 900,000 kilowatts in two and a 
half years and will continue to install it. 

Senator Toney. Is your point that the status quo is sufficient to take 
care of needs up there? 

Mr. Mayorr. Sir, this does not indicate any status quo. 
dicates 

Senator Tory. Don’t you know there is a real shortage of power 
up there? 

Mr. Mayotr. What? 

Senator Toney. Do you not know that there is a shortage of power 
in New England ? 

Mr. Mayorr. At the present time ? 

Senator Torry. At the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Just a minute. I am appealing to the Senators. | 
cannot control them but I am appealing to their sense of fairness to 
give these witnesses whose time is very limited, a chance to make their 
statement. We have already given the proponents 23 minutes more 
than we have used in the time we allocated on yesterday. Go ahead. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Senator Tosry. I asked whom you represent here? Who is paying 
you for appearing here ? 

Mr. Mayorr. Who is paying me? Nobody is paying me. 

Senator Torry. You came down on your own volition ? 


It in- 





REPRESENTING HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. 


Mr. Mayorr. Practically, sir. I am retired, as I said. T hav 
worked 41 years for the Hartford Electric Light Co. I am appearing 
by their permission. I was asked originally by the National St. Law- 
rence Power Conference if I would present the facts before the— 

The Cuatrman. I am sorry, but your 10 minutes has expired. 
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Senator Winey. I want to ask just one question. 

The CoarrMan. All right. 

Senator Wier. I was interested in your chart. Can you tell me 
what the cost per kilowatt-hour or electric unit will be in this esti- 
mated new set-up that you are going to use to supplement the present 
— up there? How much is it going to cost you? 

_Mayorr. No, sir; I am not prepared to say that because there 
are a many factors involved. The big factor in New England, of 
course, is fuel. 

Senator Wirey. Yes. 

Mr. Mayorr. I would not be prepared to tell you. 

Senator Wiixy. Do you not think from the angle of the common 
people of New E ngland that it is very important’? Because, if you 
have got a judgment of what it is going to cost to generate electricity 
on the suggested dam site between Canada and New York per kilo- 
watt-hour, and these very systems would be distributing systems for 
that, it is important to find out the relative costs in order that the 
people of New England can benefit therefrom. Do you not think that 
is an equitable approach to this situation ? 


ESTIMATED COST OF ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Mr. Mayorr. I would like to call your attention, sir, to page 6 of my 
report of June 1950 which gives the Federal Power Commission’s 
estimate of the effect the St. Lawrence project might have on the New 
England picture. 
Senator Witry. Does that answer my question ? 


Mr. Mayorr. I thought that it answered it, sir. 

It quotes the Federal Power Commission as follows: 

With respect to the cost of St. Lawrence power, the staff said that * * * 
the effect on the region’s over-all power costs would be negligible because of the 
low ratio of St. Lawrence power that would be available. 

As far as St. Lawrence is concerned—— 

Senator Witry. The only question that I wanted definite informa- 
tion on is the relative cost per kilowatt-hour if the St. Lawrence elec- 
tric project were put into effect. 

Mr. Mayorr. You see, sir, if it all went into New England it would 
not be over one-eighth of the total capacity. So if the Government 
saw fit to subsidize it 100 percent to New England, the effect on its 
total cost would be very small. I do not believe the Congress expects 
to give it all to at England. 

Senator Winey. I do not think Congress expects to give anything 
toanyone in this matter. They expect to get the money back that they 
put into it if it becomes an electric project or a water highway, but 
it is very plain that the record shows here that the consumers up there 

e paying about 13 per kilowatt-hour. I think it is relatively signifi- 
cant that you do not have that figure. 

Mr. Mayorr. No; I do not have it. 

Che CuHamrman. Your time has expired. 

Senator Futsrigut. Do we not get to ask this witness any ques- 


I ONS ¢ 


The Cuamman. Well, you take up the time if you do, but go ahead. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROJECT 


Senator Futsricur. IT have one or two points I want to emphiasiy 
Mr. Mayott, if the Federal Government does not itself take part | 
the construction of this waterway, does that mean there is not to |) 
any power developed in the St. Lawrence seaway at all? In oth 
words, what is the alternative to the Federal Government doing ji 

Mr. Mayorr. Sir, as I understand it. there are bills before Congy 
for the State of New York to do this work. 

Senator Funesrieir. In your opinion, is the State of New York 
todoit? Dothey have the money to construct these electric facilitic 

Mr. Mayorr. As indicated on that chart the total amount of inves 
ment in the whole St. Lawrence is only a small part of the total | 
vestinent being put into power alone in New York State in 31% year 
There is no question in my mind about the State of New York b: 
able to finance it, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricur. Can you see any reason why the Federal Go 
ernment is likely to do it more efficiently than the State of Ne 
York? 

Mr. Mayorr. An analysis of a great many projects shows me when 
the Government is doing it for twice their or iginal estimate. I « 
not believe the Government is able to do it nearly as efficiently as tly 
State of New York or private industry. 

Senator Futsrigur. You mean as cheaply, do you? 

Mr. MayYorr. Yes. 

Senator Futsricur. You do not think the Federal Government cu 
dlo it as cheaply as the State of New York ¢ 

- Mr. Mayorr, That is my personal opinion. 

Senator Futericur. That is all you can give us. 

Are the private companies up there interested in developing th 
power? 

Mr. Mayorr. Sir? 

Senator Fu.pricur. Are the private companies interested in di 
veloping this power / 


Mr. Mayorr. I do not know. I do not believe there is anything w 


for the private companies to develop it at the present time. 
ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF NEW YORK SPONSORSHIP 


Senator Funsricur. Is it fair to say that if the Federal Gove 
ment does not undertake this project, the power will still be develope 


by the State of New York with just as much available for the State o! 


New Hampshire, or the State of Vermont as would be the case shou! 
the Federal Government do it ? 

Mr. Mayorr. That is my understanding. 

Senator Funerieut. You know of no alchemy by which the Fede: 


Government can make more kilowatts out of that water than the Stat 


of New York, do vou! 
Mr. Mayorr. No, si 
Senator Futsricur. They usually get the same number? 
Mr. Mayorr. It would be the same number? 


Senator Futsricnr. Do you see any reason why it would be cheape! 
if the Federal Government built it than if the State of New York 


should build it? 
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Mr. Mayorr. I cannot see that the Federal Government can do it as 
cheaply. 

Senator Futsricur. The State of New York, as a matter of fact, can 
finance this with tax-free bonds, if it wants to 4 

Mr. Mayort. Yes. 

Senator FuLpricut. The Federal Government cannot do that. We 
do not have any tax-free bonds, do we, issued by the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Mayorr. I cannot say that, sir. Iam not an expert on that. 

Senator Futsricur. Asa matter of fact is it not common knowledge 
that Federal Government bonds are not tax-free / 

Mr. Mayorr. That is my understanding. 

Senator Funsricir. I do not quite see what advantages there are 
for the Federal Government financing this project. 

Mr. Mayorvr. Personally, I do not. 

Senator Futsricur. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SURPLUS POWER IN NEW ENGLAND 


Senator McManon. I have a question I want to ask this witness. 

Mr. Mayott, let us assume that it was proposed to put some of the 
new aluminum development in New England. Is there enough surplus 
power there to handle it ? 

Mr. Mayorr. Enough surplus power to handle it, sir? I do not 
quite get it. 

Senator McManon. For a big aluminum reduction plant ? 

Mr. Mayorr. No, sir. In my opinion, and in the opinion of Mr. 
Wilson, as 1 understand it, that is an area that should not have an 
aluminum plant. 

Senator McManon. What do you mean Mr. Wilson says it should 
not? Mr. Wilson told me it should. 

Mr. Mayorr. I understood from his speech that it should not. 
Aluminum takes a lot of power. In my opinion, which is based on all 
the analyses I have seen, the place to put an aluminum plant is where 
the cheapest power is available as well as the cheapest fuel. 

Senator McManon. That is all. 

The CnamMan. All right, thank vou, sir. 

(The statement and report submitted by Mr. Mayott follow :) 


TENTH SEMIANNUAL ELECTRIC POWER SURVEY, OCTOBER 1951 


\ Report oF THE ELecrric Power SURVEY COMMITTEE OF THE Enptson Exvxvotrric 
INSTITUTE IN COOPERATION WitH THE VoweEr A \ REPRESENTATIVES OF THI 
ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEMS AND THE MANUFACTURERS oF Heavy ELEctTRIC POWER 

LQuIPMEN' 


SUMMARY OF BASIC FINDINGS OF SUR 


l. CAPABILITY increases, as scheduled by the nation’s electric power 
systems, would raise the total capability for the country as a whole 
from 75,000,000 kw. at the end of 1951 to 104,000,000 kw. at the end 
of 1954. Lack of materials has sharply retarded construction and 

seriously threatens the scheduled expansion. Unless critical mate 

rials in sufficient quantities are made available to the manufac 
turers and fabricators, possible losses of 4,000,000 kw. in scheduled 

capability by the end of 1952, and S.Q00,000 Kw. by the end of 1953 

ure predic ted 
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2. Peak LoOaps for the country as a whole are estimated to be highe: 
than forecast by the April, 1951, survey. For 1952 the increase is 
about 2.5 percent and for both 1953 and 1954 the increase is about 
3.5 percent. 

3. Gross MArGIn, for the total United States, on the basis of scheduled 
increases in capability, will be lower than forecast in the April, 
1951, survey because of higher loads. Indicated delays in equip 
ment production and plant construction may reduce margins below 
minimum operating requirements and result in curtailments. 

4. MANUFACTURING SCHEDULES previously reported for 1951 will not lx 
met because material supplies have been inadequate. Schedules fo 
1952 are greatly in excess of those for 1951—they are at the limit 
of estimated production capacity under normal manufacturing 
conditions with full material supplies. On the basis of the exist 
ing materials situation, the 1952 schedules cannot be met. Manu 
facturing capacity is sufficient to meet the needs of all equipment 
lack of materials is the road block. 

5. PROCUREMENT of all controlled materials has become increasingly dit 
ficult. Allotments, in most cases, are below requirements, but in 
ability to obtain allotted materials is responsible for a large part of 
of the delays. 


(Published November, 1951, EEI Publication No. 51-17, Edison Electric |; 
stitute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


INTRODUCTION 


This report presents the results of the Tenth Semi-Annual Electric Power 
Survey conducted by the Electric Power Survey Committee of the Edison Electr 
Institute in cooperation with representatives of the electric power systems, or 
power areas, throughout the United States and the principal manufacturers o! 
heavy electric power equipment. The survey was carried out in New York City 
Oct. 2 through 6, 1951. 

The purpose of these semiannual surveys is to determine the existing elect: 
power situation as well as the expected situation for the immediately following 
years, both for the country as a whole and on a regional basis. During each 
survey the power area representatives present data concerning existing and est 
mated future capabilities, planned expansions of generating capacity, estimated 
peak loads, and other factors having a bearing upon electric power supply 
their respective areas. These data are reviewed and coordinated in joint meet 
ings of the area representatives and the Electric Power Survey Committee. The 
data are then summarized for presentation in the semiannual survey reports 

Concurrently with the meetings of the power area representatives, individua 
meetings are held with the principal manpfacturers of heavy electric power 
equipment, who report and discuss shipments made since the previous survey 
orders on hand, production schedules, and estimates of open manufacturing 
eapacity available for the production of additional equipment. The discussions 
also cover such items as material supplies, availability of manpower, ful! 
maximum productive capacity, time cycle of manufacture, and any existing 
foreseen problems related to equipment production. 

More than 60 representatives of electric power systems throughout th 
country and representatives of 19 equipment manufacturers took part in the 
Tenth Semi-Annual Survey. 

The survey covers approximately 95 percent of the capability and 98 percent 
of the energy output of the electric power systems in the United States 
including both business-managed companies and governmental agencies—Federa 
and non-Federal. 

Owing to the fact that equipment manufacture and construction of new power 
projects are being sharply retarded by lack of materials, and that this must 
be expected to have marked effects upon the expansion of electric power facilities 
as now scheduled, the Survey Committee believes that the results of the Te: 


Semi-Annual Survey warrant careful study and consideration. To assist in th 


formulation of conclusions by others, the Committee has included its own es! 
mates of the effects of material shortages and its observations with respec! 
the significance of the present electric power outlook 
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The members of the Committee wish to express to all those who have con- 
tributed to the development and preparation of this report their deep apprecia- 
tion for the assistance given. This applies to those named herein and to the 
many others who, in their respective duties, have made possible the bringing 
forth of basic data. 


THE ELECTRIC POWER SITUATION IN BRIEF 


The survey shows that present construction schedules of the nation’s electric 

power systems call for increasing the total generating capability of the country 
sa whole from approximately 75,000,000 kw. at the end of 1951 to 104,000,000 

kw. by the end of 1954. These schedules are based upon equipment delivery dates 
as originally established by the manufacturers and upon the expectation that 
materials for plant construction will be obtainable as needed to meet the con- 
struction requirements. 

rhe status of production of heavy electric power equipment, as of October 
1, 1941, shows that lack of materials has already caused substantial and irre- 

verable losses in manufacturing time which will almost certainly result in 
prolonged delays in the scheduled operating dates of many new power projects. 
This is particularly true in the case of steam generators, where delivery dates 

na large number of units have been extended. Further delays are almost cer- 
fain to occur. 

Production of auxiliary equipment and other essential power plant apparatus 
has also fallen behind schedule because of lack of materials. Lack of structural 
steel and plate for plant erection is seriously retarding construction progress. 

It is estimated that because of these delays at least 4,000,000 kw. of the new 
apacity now scheduled for operation by the end of 1952 will not be available. 
it is further estimated that if the present material supply situation is not 
promptly improved, up to 8,000,000 kw. of new generating capacity now sched- 
iled to be in service by the end of 1953 will not be available. 

The survey indicates that, for the country as a whole, peak loads for the next 
three years will be higher than those forecast at the time of the April 1951 sur- 
vey. The increase for 1952 is about 2.5 percent, and for both 1953 and 1974 the 
increase is about 3.5 percent. These estimates are based upon the expectation 
that new defense loads will come in according to schedule. There is little 
hange in the estimated peak load for 1951. 

On the basis of scheduled increases in capability and estimuted peak loads, 
is shown by the survey, gross margins (which must provide fur maintenance, 
emergency outages, and system operating requirements) will be lower than 
shown by the April 1951 survey. For the country as a whole, the indicated gross 
margin for 1951 is 7.8 percent. For 1952 it is 8.8 percent ; for 1953, 13.6 percent ; 
ind for 1954, 15.5 percent, under median hydro conditions. 

On the basis that the capability at the end of 1952 will be 4,000,000 kw. below 
the schedule, the gross margin for that year will be only 3.7 percent. Under 
these conditions, capability available to meet the operating needs of the systems 
will be inadequate, and load curtailment in many parts of the country will 
probably be unavoidable. The situation in 1953 will be equally serious if mate- 
rial supply does not improve promptly. Such power shortages would unques- 
tionably have a significant adverse effect upon the nation’s defense program. 
Manufacturing capacity is adequate to produce all equipment required for the 
lanned projects according to the established schedules. Lack of materials is 


he only serious problem. 
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Part I. ELectrric Power Supply 


This section of the report presents data concerning the peak capabilities of the 
electric power systems, peak loads, gross margins, and annual energy output for 
the years 1948 through 1954. The information is presented on a national and 
on a regional basis, conforming mainly to the eight power regions of the country 
as defined by the Federal Power Commission and shown by the map in Fig. 1. 

Capabilities shown for each year are scheduled capabilities based upon the 
schedules of the electric power systems for placing new generating facilities in 
service. They are, in turn, based upon equipment deliveries, as scheduled by 
the manufacturers, and upon established plant construction schedules. To a 
minor extent these schedules reflect delays already encountered in equipment 
production and plant construction, resulting from lack of materials. For the 
most part, however, they represent the expansion of capability as originally 
planned. 

The ultimate effect of materials shortages on carrying out the entire schedule 
of expansion, as shown by this survey, cannot be predicted at this time for two 
reasons: first, because of uncertainties with respect to future material supplies, 
and second, because of the lack of an agreed upon policy, up to the present, on 
the part of defense agencies with respect to electric power. It is possible, how- 
ever, to estimate the probable effect of delays already encountered in equipment 
manufacture and plant construction. 

Examination of the status of equipment production as of October 1, 1951, 
shows that manufacturing time already lost has necessitated the rescheduling of 
a large amount of new capacity, as indicated in Part II of this report. Steam 
generator capacity for the electric power systems totalling over 18,000,000 pounds 
of steam per hour, which was originally scheduled for shipment in 1951, has been 
rescheduled for 1952. Manufacturers state that, on the basis of present material 
supplies, further slippage is inevitable. Likewise, over 450,000 kw. of electric 
generating capacity scheduled for shipment in 1951 has of necessity been de- 
ferred until 1952. Manufacturers also report that production of auxiliary 
equipment and other essential power plant apparatus has fallen behind schedule. 

{ recent Committee survey of progress in construction of a large number of 
hew power projects revealed that less than half the structural steel required 

ring the last three quarters of 1951 had been obtained. 

Evaluation of the combined effects of these known delays indicates that at 
least 4,000,000 kw. of new capacity now scheduled for service by the end of 1952 
will not be available. Manufacturing schedules for 1952 are already filled to 
the limit of productive capacity, so that accumulated losses would not be re- 
coverable during that year, even if all required materials were made available. 
The estimated deficit in 1952 capability, therefore, must be expected to carry 
over into later years. 

There is no assurance at present that manufacturers will be able to obtain 
sufficient materials to carry out the production now scheduled for 1952. Ship- 
ments of electric generating capacity—both thermal and hydraulic—to the elec- 
tric power systems in 1951 are expected to total about 6,100,000 kw. Scheduled 
shipments for 1952 amount to 10,400,000 kw. For 1953 the total is more than 
11,000,000 kw. 

Shipments of steam generator capacity in 1951 are expected to amount to only 
thout 43,000,000 out of 62,000,000 pounds of steam per hour scheduled as of last 
April. Shipments now scheduled for 1952 total over 111,000,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. 

With material supplies as limited as they have been for the past several months 
| is evident that these much larger schedules for 1952 could not be accomplished. 
lt is estimated that unless there is a very substantial increase in materials for 
he electrie power program, at least 8,000,000 kw of new capacity now scheduled 
for service by the end of 1953 will not be available. 


DEFINITIONS 


Capability as used herein refers to maximum kilowatt output with all generat 
ng sources available, account being taken of the power requirements of auxiliary 
equipment only. Thus, this capability must provide for scheduled maintenance, 
‘mergency outages, and system operating requirements in addition to the esti- 
mated load and any unforeseen load. 
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The capability of a system is defined as the maximum kilowatt output wi); 
all power sources available, with no allowances for outages and with sufficie; 
kilowatt-hour output available to take care of all the energy requirements of 1) 
system load. The capability of existing installations is determined on the bas 
of operating experience. For new and projected installations it is determi 
on the basis of design data and expected operating performance. 

The capability of a hydro power source is determined by the dependal 
‘capacity at the time of the peak load and the energy available for carrying {| 
system load. Therefore, capabilities for those systems served wholly or in par 
by hydro power sources have been determined for both median and advers 
hydro conditions for the years 1951 through 1954. For the country as a who) 
adverse hydro conditions have no special significance, because experience |i, 
shown that severe drought at any one time is confined to limited sections of t 


country. However, adverse hydro conditions may have an exceedingly sev 
effect on certain limited areas, 














Capability as reported herein for each power region is the sum of the pes 
capabilities serving the region. 





The capabilities of all systems normally int 
connected are based upon fully coordinated operation. 

Estimated Peak Loads for each power region are the summation of the es; 
mated December peak loads on the system serving the region, account being tak: 


of any diversity between peak loads on systems that are operated as a Clos: 
coordinated group. 









Gross Margin (or capability margin) represents the difference between ca; 
bility as defined above, and peak load. 





Gross margin, therefore, should be 
sufficient magnitude to provide for scheduled maintenance, emergency outag 


and system operating requirements, if practical operating conditions are to |y 
maintained. Any excess in the gross margin over and above the provision f 
these items is available for unforseen loads. 







Gross margins, as reported herein for each power region, represent the ( 


ference between December peak Capability and December peak load for | 
region. 






The term “gross margin percent” is used to express the gross margin at t 
time of the peak load as a percentage of the peak load. 
In so far as possible, scheduled 






maintenance outages are ordinarily yn 
grammed for the off-peak seasons, so that at the time of the peak load the outag 
of equipment for maintenance may be kept to a minimum. 






For some systems 
depending upon seasonal characteristics of the load, the gross margin durin: 


the off-peak season may be even lower than during the peak period. Emergence 
outages are unpredictable, and require that the system be prepared at all tiny 
to contend with such outages without disrupting operations. A margin of ca) 
bility is required for system operation at all times to take care of the frequenc 
and voltage regulation and control of generating stations and tie-line loadin 
and other internal system conditions, 


















RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 











Peak capabilities on the basis of scheduled additions to generating capacity 
peak loads, and gross margins of the electric power systems at the time of th: 
peak loads are shown for the country as a whole in Fig. 2, end on a regional 
basis in Fig. 8. Data for the years preceding 1951 represent actual operating 


conditions experienced. Estimates for 1951 through 1954 are based upon media! 
hydro conditions. 








Detailed data corresponding to Fig. 2 and 3 are given in Table I-A. Tabi 


I-B gives similar data for the years 1951 through 1954, based on adverse hyd 
conditions. 
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[apLe 1-B.—Peak capabilities, peak loads, and gross margins,’ by regions, 1951 
through 1954, in thousands of kilowatts 
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NATIONAL GROSS MARGINS 


The survey shows an expected gross margin for the total United States os 
7.8 percent in December 1951. On the basis of scheduled capabilities, the inj. 
cated gross margin for 1952 is 8.8 percent; for 1953, 13.6 percent; and for 195; 
15.5 percent—all on the basis of median hydro conditions. It should always }. 
kept in mind that the gross margin represents the difference between maxim 
capability of generating sources, with no allowance for outage, and estimated 
peak load on the systems. It does not represent what might be construed as 
excess capacity wholly available to carry additional load. It must provide fo; 
scheduled maintenance outages, emergency outages, and system operating requi 
ments. The remainder of this margin, after these needs are met, is available for 
additional or unforeseen loads. 

With these operating factors in mind the seriousness of the estimated loss of 
4,000,000 kw. of scheduled capability by the end of 1952 can be more fully under 
stood. Under these conditions the gross margin for 1952 would be only about 37 
percent. This is believed to be below the average minimum operating requir 
ments, exclusive of the needs for maintenance outages. It would mean als 
that, even if scheduled maintenance were deferred, there would be situations 
which sizable blocks of load would probably have to be cut off during periods 
peak demands, and loads that could be carried would be subject to interruptio; 
without warning in the event of failure of any generating source. 

The accumulation of a loss of 8,000,000 kw. of scheduled capability by the e: 
of 1953 would in all probability cause the situation to become progressively wors: 
Maintenance cannot be deferred indefinitely, and outages for this purpose wo 
soon lower the ability to carry load even during the off-peak periods. The sity 
tion thus developed could be expected to take years to overcome, as has been 1) 
case in some European countries during and since World War IT. 

A further consideration is that, under such conditions, older equipment, n 
satisfactorily used to meet daily peak loads, would be forced into long-tiny 
heavy-duty base load service for which it is no longer suited because of th 
frequent and excessive amount of maintenance it would require. Thus, further 
operating problems would arise and the matter of scheduled maintenance wou 
be further complicated. 


Percent 


of kilowatt-houi 
| Parreant | 


es in capability) 


1 inere 


nt increase = Percentage of increase over preceding year 


REGIONAL MARGINS 


Perce 


w 


In practically all regions, the indicated gross margin on the basis of sched 
capability is lowest in 1952. In Region III the estimated peak load for 19 
exceeds the total peak capability, but in 1952 the indicated gross margin becom: 


5.6 percent and increases to over 11 percent for 1953 and to almost 12 perce 
in 1954. 


ond are 


ey 


In the Western Division of Region VII estimated peak loads from 1951 throug! 
1953 exceed the scheduled capability. In 1954 the scheduled capability becomes 
just about equal to the estimated peak load under median hydro conditions. | 
all other regions, excepting Region III, the gross margin in 1953 would be over 
12 percent if the scheduled expansion of capability were carried out. 

It should be understood that peak loads shown for Region V are for Deceml« 
to be consistent with other regions. Actually, during the summer months 
Region V, peak loads are substantially higher and margins lower than 
December. 


and t 


[Data for 19 


ANNUAL ENERGY OUTPUT 


Table II, A and B, shows the annual energy output and the load factor 
regions and for the country asa whole. The figures for 1948, 1949, and 1950 
based on actual operating results and those for the years 1951 through 1954 ar 
based upon the estimates of the electric power systems. 
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COMMITTEE OBSERVATIONS 


The Survey Committee views the present outlook of the electric power «ty. 
tion with grave concern. It believes that the increase in generating caps)\)j}ity 
as scheduled, would in most instances meet the foreseeable needs and possibje 
eventualities of the next three years with reasonable safety and assurance 
Failure to meet these objectives, however, can seriously weaken the country’s 
position at the very time when increased industrial strength and economic sip. 
rierity become most vital. High industrial production must be backed hy ae 
adequate and unfailing supply of electric power. Construction of necessary 
new equipment and new power projects are long-term undertakings. They can. 
not wait until the needs for the additional power are upon us. They must precede 
and not follow. The Electric Power Systems have planned on that basis 

The importance and essentiality of a substantial increase in capability of the 
electric power systems to adequately meet the requirements for defense prodye. 
tion and for sustaining the desired national economy apparently have not heey 
fully appreciated by all of the defense agencies. The initiative taken by th. 
Defense Production Administration in forming a committee of experienced per 
sonnel to review load estimates and requirements in the various areas of the 
country is encouraging. It is hoped that as a result of the work of this groyy 
and the data obtained, together with other pertinent data, the relative urgenci 
of the new power projects will become more evident, so that preference can be 
given to those needed most. In this manner the effects of material shortages 
on the electric power situation will at least be minimized. Otherwise ther: 
may be a condition where many unfinished projects will exist throughout th 
country. 


Part II. STATUS oF PropucTION oF HrEAvy Etectric Power EQuIPMEN? 


This section of the report presents a summary of information relative to ship. 
ments, scheduled production, and estimated open manufacturing capacity of 19 
of the country’s leading manufacturers of heavy electric power equipment as of 
October 1, 1951. These manufacturers represent the nation’s main sources 
equipment of the types and sizes covered by the survey. 

The data given herein pertain to: 

Large Steam Turbine-Generators—10,000 kw and larger 
Small Steam Turbine-Generators—4,000 to 9,999 kw 
Water-Wheel Generators 4,000 kw and larger 

Steam Generators—450-psi pressure and higher 
Hydraulic Turbines—5,000 horsepower and larger 
Power Transformers—501 kva and larger 

In meetings held with the individual manufacturers during the survey 
materials situation and its effects on production were diseussed in detail. The 
manufacturers presented data concerning their material allotments in relatio 
to actual requirements, and reviewed their experience in attempts to obtain the 
materials allotted to them. 

The effects of lack of materials on scheduled production are reflected only i: 
part in the schedules presented herein. Uncertainties with respect to materia 
supplies make it impossible for manufacturers to predict more than a short tim 
ahead what changes may have to be made in their schedules. The situatio 
aggravated by the fact that various materials at different times become more 
difficult to obtain than others, with the result that production is thrown ont of 
balance first one way and then another. Under these circumstances it is not 
possible to determine the extent to which production of individual units may !* 
affected. 

The manufacturers are making every effort to keep delays to a minimum an 
are continuously hopeful that the material supply situation will improve. Thus 
scheduled shipping dates for individual units are continued in the schedules nt 
extensions become inevitable. The manufacturers recognize, however, that wit! 
the material supply situation as it is, the over-all production will fall further and 
further behind, with the result that existing schedules will be considerab!) 
lengthened. This should be kept clearly in mind in reviewing the schedules pre 
sented herein. 

The estimates of open manufacturing capacity shown for the various classes 
of equipment are based upon the productive capacity of existing manufacturing 
facilities, assuming that production of equipment now on order would proceed 
according to schedule and that materials required for the additional equipment 
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would be readily obtainable. The figures, therefore, represent the potential 
capacity of manufacturing facilities rather than the amount of additional capa- 
city that could be produced under existing conditions. 

Table ILI shows, as of October 1, 1951, the total capacity of each class of equip- 
ment covered by the survey, shipped and scheduled for shipment during the 
period starting with 1948. This tabulation also shows the percentage distribution 
of the capacity among the different groups of purchasers. Tables XI through 
XVII at the end of this report give additional details. 

Table IV shows the total capacity of electric generating equipment shipped 
since the beginning of 1951 and on order scheduled for shipment as of October 1, 
1951, and includes corresponding data as of April 1, 1951. The table also shows 
new capacity scheduled between April 1 and October 1 and the capacity shipped 
during the same period. At the bottom of the table the changes in scheduled 
shipments between April 1 and October 1, 1951, are shown. 

The data show that new capacity scheduled during the 6-month period exceeds 
the capacity shipped during the same period. Also, as of October 1, the scheduled 
shipments for 1951 to U. S. Electric Power Systems are 458,100 kw less than 
shown in April. Scheduled shipments for 1952 have increased by only 54,400 
kw. This increase is less than the amount transferred from 1951 because of the 
rescheduling of certain units from 1952 to 1953. The increases in scheduled pro- 
duction for 1953 and beyond chiefly result from new orders placed since April 1. 

The following pages show similar data for the individual class of equipment 
overed by the survey. 


Taste III.—Shipments and scheduled shipments for the period 1948 and later 
years, as of Oct. 1, 1951 


Distribution according to purchaser groups 
Tot i] : : - 
capacity United States 


electric power 
systems 


United States Outside 
industrials |United States 
Percent Pereent Percent 
eam turbine-generators, kilowatts 45, 153. 700 00.7 - 4.2 
um turbine-generators, kilowatts 2. 699, 200 29 5 ¥ ae 


> 


9 
6 


r-wheel generators, kilowatts 10, 785, 900 81.9 17. 


otal electric generating equipment, kilo- 
watts 5S, 638, 800 86. 4 
lic turbines, horsepower 15, 498, 600 90.0 
n generators, pounds of steam per hour 498, 365, 000 74.0 
ransformers, kilovolt-amperes 201, 287, 000 94.9 
| 
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LARGE STREAM TURBINE-GENERATORS (10,000 KW AND LARGER) 


Scheduled production of large steam turbine-generators for all classes of 
eustomers, aS of October 1, 1951, totals 26,361,200 kw against 24,050,500 kw as 
of April 1, 1951, an increase of 2,310,700 kw, or 9.6 per cent. The total of new 
capacity scheduled since April 1 is 4,993,200 kw, compared with shipments dur- 
ing the same period of 2,682,500 kw. 

For U. S. Electric Power Systems, scheduled production as of October 1 is 24,- 
007,200 kw against 21,595,500 kw as of April 1, an increase of 2,411,700 kw or 11 
percent. The total of new capacity scheduled since April 1 is 4,349,200 kw, 
compared with shipments during the same period of 1,987,500 kw. 

As of October 1, 1951, the total shipments scheduled for U. S. Electric Power 
Systems in 1951 are 390,000 kw less than shown in April. Production scheduled 
for 1952 is 20,800 kw less than in April. The increase in scheduled production 
shown for 1953 and beyond reflects new orders placed since April 1. 

As of October 1, total scheduled production for both 1952 and 1953 is at the 
limit of the present estimated full manufacturing capacity. Therefore, any 
further delays in production must necessarily affect the schedules over this en- 
tire period. It is also apparent that any further manufacturing time lost could 
not be recovered until sometime in 1954. 

Manufacturers report that they are being allotted less material than actually 
required to maintain their schedules and that it has not been possible to obtain 
delivery of all materials allotted them. By utilizing normal working inven- 
tories, the slippage up to the present has been less than it would otherwise have 
been. Such inventories, however, have been exhausted and cannot be replaced. 
Production is thus severely retarded and brought to a hand-to-mouth basis. 

The estimated open manufacturing capacity of 200,000 kw shown for 1953 ap- 
plies to units in the range of 10,000 to 15,000 kw. Estimated open manufacturing 
eapacity of 5,500,000 kw shown for 1954 applies to a wider range of sizes, the 
larger machines being available mainly for shipment during the last half of the 
year 

These estimates are based upon the capacity of manufacturing facilities, as- 
suming that all required materials would be readily available. The full man- 
ufacturing capacity for building large steam turbine-generators expressed in 
terms of kilowatts of capacity per year is now estimated to be about 10,000,000 
kw. This capacity will vary depending upon the size and type of units in- 
volved, the proportions of duplicate designs, and other factors, such as the num- 
ber of shifts employed and the extent of the workweek. 
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CAPACITY 
TOTAL MANUFACTURING CAPACITY 
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SMALL STEAM TURBINE-GENERATORS (4,000 TO 9,999 KW.) 


Scheduled production of small steam turbine-generators for all classes of cus- 
tomers, as of October 1, 1951, is 695,000 kw. against 779,500 kw. as of April 1, 
i951. The total capacity shipped since April 1 is 194,000 kw., whereas new 
capacity scheduled during the same period totals 109,500 kw. 

As of October 1, 1951, the total shipments scheduled for U. 8. Electric Power 
Systems for 1951 are 148,500 kw., compared with 163,500 kw. as of April, a loss 
of 15,000 kw. in 1951 production now rescheduled for 1952. The corresponding 
slippage of capacity for U. S. Industrials is 27,500 kw. 

There is considerable manufacturing capacity for production of small steam 
turbine-generators, but lack of materials has slowed their production the same 
as for other classes of equipment. 

The estimated open manufacturing capacity of 250,000 kw. in 1952 is available 
for shipment of units during the last quarter of the year. Estimated full manu- 
facturing capacity of 1,200,000 kw. is available in 1953 and beyond. 

These estimates assume that all required materials would be obtainable as 
needed. 

Combining this full manufacturing capacity with the estimated full manufac- 
turing capacity for large steam turbine-generators gives a total of 11,200,000 kw. 


per year as the potential capacity for the production of units 4,000 kw. and 
arger. 
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WATER-WHEEL GENERATORS (4,000 KW. AND LARGER) 


Scheduled production of water-wheel generators for all classes of customers, 
as of October 1, 1951, totals 5,382,500 kw. against 5,200,500 kw. as of April 1, 
1951, an increase of 182,000 kw. The total of new capacity scheduled since 
April 1 is 945,200 kw., compared with shipments made during the same period of 
763,200 kw. 

For U. S. Electric Power Systems only, scheduled production, as of October 
1. is 4,870,200 kw. against 4,630,900 kw. as of April 1, an increase of 289,300 Kw. 
The total new capacity scheduled since April 1 is $14,400 kw., compared with 
shipments made during the same period of 575,100 kw. 

The figures in the accompanying table show that as of October 1, 
of capacity previously scheduled for shipment to U. 8S. Electric Power Systems 
in 1951 has been rescheduled for 1952. Attention is also called to the fact that 
the total eapacity for all classes of customers now scheduled for 1952, 


53,100 kw. 


namely 


2,119,400 kw., closely approaches the full manufacturing capacity which is esti- 
mated as approximately 2,200,000 kw. annually with normal material supplies. 

The estimated open manufacturing capacity of 800,000 kw. shown for 1953 
increases to 1,400,000 kw. in 1954 and to 1,900,000 kw. in 1955. 
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STEAM GENERATORS (450-PSI PRESSURE AND HIGHER) 


Scheduled production of steam generators for all classes of customers, as of 
October 1, 1951, is 22,011,000 pounds of steam per hour against 189,056,000, as 
ff April 1, 1951, an increase of 32,955,000 or 17 percent. The total of new 
capacity scheduled since April 1 is 63,889,000 pounds of steam per hour, compared 
with shipments made during the same period of 30,954,000. 

For U. S. Electric Power Systems only, scheduled production as of October 1 
s 172,49 2,000 pounds of steam per hour against 147,212,000 as of April 1, an 
nerease of 25,280,000, or 17 percent. 

rhe total of new capacity scheduled since April 1 is 44,990,000 pounds of steam 
ner hour, compared with shipments made during the same period of 19,710,000. 
New capacity scheduled during this 6-month period, therefore, is 2.3 times 

e capacity shipped during the same period. 

As of October 1, 1951, the total shipments scheduled for U. S. Electric Power 
Systems in 1951 are 18,437,000 pounds of steam per hour less than shown as of 
\pril 1. Production scheduled for 1952 has increased by 28,855,000 pounds of 
steam per hour, including the slippage from 1951. In 1953 the increase is 
33,622,000 and new capacity of 950,000 pounds of steam per hour has now 
een scheduled for 1954. 

The estimated full manufacturing capacity for the four manufacturers who 
regularly participate in the surveys, and to which the above schedules apply, is 
estimated as 150,000,000 pounds of steam per hour annually under conditions of 

ormal material supplies. Thus, the total production of 150,454,000 pounds of 
steam per hour now scheduled for 1952 reaches this limit. 

\ttention is called to the fact that the capacity for U. S. Electric Power Sys- 
ems scheduled, as of October 1, for shipment during the last three months of 
!51, namely 16,868,000 pounds of steam per hour, would be at a rate almost 
double the average rate of shipments during the first nine months of 1951. It 
appears more than likely, therefore, that additional capacity still scheduled for 
shipment in 1951 will have to be deferred until 1952. 

Scheduled shipping dates of steam generators are expressed in terms of ship- 
ment of the drums, which are normally followed by shipments, during several 
subsequent months, of headers, tubes, superheaters, and other parts in the order 
required for field erection. Because of difficulties being encountered in obtain- 
ing materials of all kinds, there is no assurance that the shipment of drums can 
be followed by shipment of other parts in the normal manner. The probability is 
that completion of shipment will take longer under existing circumstances. 
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Manufacturers of steam generators have experienced great difficulties in obtain 
ing required materials. Allotments have been less than requirements, but the 
major problem has been to obtain materials from the suppliers. As pointed 
out in the report of the April survey, tubes were particularly critical at that time. 
That situation was improved by action taken by the National Production 
Authority, but tubing is still reported to be in short supply. 

Among the items which have caused the most serious delays during the past 
six months are drum plate, structural steel, and alloy tubing. Manufacturers 
report that, despite their best efforts to obtain required materials, the situation 
has grown progressively worse. Under the existing uncertain material pro 

irement situation, production has been throttled much below that required to 
meet manufacturing schedules. 

Estimated open manufacturing capacity of 100,000,000 pounds of steam per 
hour shown for 1953 is based upon the estimated capability of manufacturing 
facilities, assuming there would be no further slippage in existing scheduled 
production. 
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HYDRAULIC TURBINES (5,000 HORSEPOWER AND LARGER 
Scheduled production of hydraulic turbines for all classes of customers, as of 
October 1, 1951, totals 7,995,700 horsepower against 7,120,100 hp as of April 1, 
1851, an increase of 875,600 hp, or 12 per cent. The total of new capacity sched 

ed since April 1 is 1,883,300 hp compared with shipments during the same 
period of 957,700 hp, a ratio of almost 2 to 1. 

ror U. S. Electric Power Systems only, total scheduled production, as of 
October 1, is 7,328,600 hp against 6,576,700 hp as of April 1, an increase of 
(91,900 hp, or about 12 per cent. The total of new capacity scheduled since 
April 1 is 1,640,800 hp, compared with 888,900 hp shipped during the same period 
Scheduled shipments for 1951 to U. S. Electric Power Systems have dropped 
by 30,000 hp since April 1. During the same period scheduled shipments for 
1951 for outside the U. S. has dropped by 83,600 hp. 


96175—52 
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Total shipments of hydraulic turbines during the first nine months of 1951 
were at the average rate of about 513,000 hp. per quarter. Scheduled shipments 
for the last quarter of 1951 total 780,200 hp., or more than 50 percent greater than 
the average quarterly rate during the first three quarters of the year. 

The yearly production schedules shown as of October 1 are well within the full 
manufacturing capacity, normally estimated as 4,500,000 hp. annually. How- 
ever, during recent months increased requirements for steel castings for other 
purposes have decreased that portion of the steel foundry capacity normally con- 
sidered available for hydraulic turbine manufacture. Under these conditions 
the full capacity for building this equipment is less than normal 

The estimated open manufacturing capacity of 2,500,000 hp. shown for 1953 


aw 


increases to 3,000,000 hp. in 1954 and to 3,500,000 hp. in 1955 


POWER TRANSFORMERS (501 KVA. AND LARGER 


Scheduled production of power transformers for all classes of customers, as of 
October 1, 1951, totals 86,914,000 kva. against 71,012,000 kva. as of April 1, 1951, 
an increase of 15,902,000 kva. or 22 percent. The total of new capacity scheduled 
since April 1 is 34,116,000 kva., compared with shipments during the same period 
of 18,214,000 kva., a ratio of almost 2 to 1. 

Total shipments now scheduled for 1951 are 3,117,000 kva. less than shown 
by the April 1 survey. The average rate of shipments during the first nine 
months of 1951 was 8,900,000 kva. per quarter. Scheduled shipments for the last 
quarter of 1951 are shown as 11,429,000 kva. Unless material supplies during 
the fourth quarter are substantially higher than during the previous quarters, 
it appears likely that there will be considerably more slippage in 1951 production 
than now indicated. 
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Che present scheduled production for 1952 of 48,811,000 kva is equivalent to 
the full estimated annual manufacturing capacity with normal material supplies. 
Under conditions as they have been during the past several months this higher 
production could not be accomplished. The scheduled production for 1952 as it 
now stands, is 28 per cent higher than that shown for 1951, which in all prob- 
ability cannot be fully accomplished. 

Che estimated open manufacturing capacity of 20,000,000 kva shown for 1953 
increases to 45,000,000 kva in 1954 on the basis of existing manufacturing 
facilities and normal material supplies. 

The full manufacturing capacity for production of power transformers, pre- 
viously estimated as 47,000,000 kva per year, is now estimated as 49,000,000 to 
60,000,000 kva per year on the basis of the average increase in size of units 
presently on order. 


SUMMARY OF EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURI 


The full manufacturing capacity for building large steam turbine-generators 
of the sizes represented by present orders is approximately 10,000,000 kw per 
year, on the basis that necessary materials are available as needed to carry out 
production processes according to shop schedules. The scheduled production 
for 1952 and 1953 now stands at approximately that level. Unless full material 
supplies are forthcoming without delays, the actual production for those years 
may be expected to be less by the amount that available materials fall short of the 
full requirements. 

The full manufacturing capacity for building steam turbine-generators in sizes 
4.000 kw to 9,999 kw is estimated as 1,200,000 kw per year. Demands for units 
in this size range are considerably below the potential manufacturing capacity, 
but lack of materials has already reduced the 1951 production, scheduled as of 
April 1, by almost 10 per cent. 

For water-wheel generators, the full manufacturing capacity, under conditions 
of full material supplies, is estimated as 2,200,000 kw per year. Expected pro- 
duction in 1951, according to schedules as of October 1, will total about 75 per 
cent of this amount. For 1952 the scheduled production is approximately equal 
to the full manufacturing capacity. 

For both types of electric generating equipment—thermal and hydraulic—in 
sizes 4,000 kw and larger, the estimated full manufacturing capacity is 
3,400,000 kw. 

Existing manufacturing facilities for the production of steam generators are 
estimated as capable of producing a capacity of 150,000,000 pounds of steam per 
hour annually or more. As of April 1, 1951, the scheduled production for the 
year was approximately 100,000,000 pounds of steam per hour or two-third of the 
potential manufacturing capacity. However, material procurement problems up 
to October 1 have reduced the indicated production for 1951 to 73,647,000 pounds 
of steam per hour, or about 73 per cent of the total capacity scheduled six months 
previously, and the probability is that future loss of 1951 production will occur 
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before the end of the year. Thus, the actual production for the year will be less 
than half the production of which the manufacturers are capable. 

For 1952 the total scheduled production, as of October 1, 1951, is 150,454,009 
pounds of steam per hour. With the inability in 1951 to ship even half thar 
amount, it is difficult to understand how the scheduled 1952 production could |, 
even approached unless there is a great change in the existing material supply 
situation. Indicated delays in the deliveries of steam generators because of jac} 
of materials is by far the most serious problem faced by the Electric Powe; 
Systems. The situation requires immediate attention and positive action to avoid 
serious disruption to the thermal electric power projects. 

The capacity for manufacture of hydraulic turbines is ample to meet present 
scheduled production. The indicated loss in 1951 production resulting from mat 
rial procurement difficulties is less than 5 per cent. Scheduled production for 
1952 is about 23 per cent higher than the expected 1951 production. 

The full manufacturing capacity for production of power transformers is esti- 
mated as about 49,000,000 to 50,000,000 kva per year with assured material sup. 
plies. However, lack of materials has reduced the presently indicated production 
for 1951 by more than 3,000,000 kva under that scheduled as of April 1. By the 
end of 1951 it is estimated that the production for the year will be about 5,000.0) 
kva less than the schedule as of April 1. On this basis, the 1951 production would 
be equivalent to less than 75 per cent of the estimated full manufacturing 
capacity. 

The 1952 scheduled production presently stands at almost 49,000,000 kva o: 
about at the limit of the estimated productive capacity. Without greatly in- 
creased material supplies the actual production in 1952 must fall far below that 
scheduled. 
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CAPACITY FOR U. 8. ELECTRIC POWER SYSTEMS 


The rate at which electric power generating capacity—thermal and hydraulic— 
for U. 8S. Electric Power Systems has been shipped and is scheduled for shipment, 
as of October 1, 1951, beginning with the year 1948 is shown in Fig. 10. The 
average rate during the period up to October 1, 1951, is 5,800,000 kw per year. 
The average rate from October 1, 1951, through 1953 is 10,500,000 kw per year, 
on the basis of present production schedules. Failure to attain this latter rate 
will result from material shortages, as manufacturing facilities are capable of 
that rate of production. 

Fig. 11 shows that portion of the total capacity of Fig. 10 represented by steam 
turbine-generators. Also included in Fig. 11 is a dotted curve showing the cumu- 
lative capacity of steam generators shipped and scheduled to be shipped to U. 8. 
Electric Power Systems. 

Fig. 12 is similar to Fig. 11 but relates to water-wheel generators and hydraulic 
turbines. For the purpose of this illustration, the horsepower capacity of the 
hydraulie turbines has been shown in terms of equivalent kilowatts in order that 
the two curves be directly comparable. 


MATERIAL AND MANPOWER 


Manufacturers report that material procurement has become progressively 
more difficult during the past several months. Although the introduction of the 
Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) in the third quarter of 1951 was expected to 
improve matters, experience thus far has not borne out the expectation. The 
equipment manufacturers, particularly the producers of steam generators, have 
been able to obtain only a part of the materials allotted to them. Steel suppliers 
have rejected orders on the grounds that their schedules were already full. The 
experience of the Electric Power Systems, or their contractors, in ordering al- 
lotted steel for plant construction has been similar. 
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Thus far, manpower required for equipment production has not been a ser 
problem. On the contrary, some manufacturers are concerned with the pr 
that lack of materials has shortened the hours of work to the point where sk 
labor and production forces are being : 
work schedules, 


Engineering and technical personnel continue to be scarce, and these forces ar 
carrying a heavy burden. 

Employee and management relations, in general, are reasonably satisfa 
although there have been some difficulties during the past six months which h 
resulted in some loss of production. 

The only real problem at this time is materials. This presents a situatio: 
consequences of which may be more far-reaching than is apparent at present 
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THE POWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE PRopos) 
St. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


(By C. W. Mayott) 
(As of February 20, 1952 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Clarence W. Mayott. I am retir 
after 41 years of electric-power utility work. I was Chief of Power Supply fo: 
the Southeast and Southwest for WPB during World War II. I was chairma 
of the Committee on Interconnections for the Utility Division of National Secu 
ity Resources Board. I was special consultant on the French Power Supp); 
to European Coordinating Administration. For the last 5 years I have bee, 
vice chairman of the electric power survey committee of the Edison Electri 
Institute. I am a fellow of the American Institute of Electric Engineers. Fo: 
20 years I was manager of the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange, a yoluntary 
coordinating association of New England utilities. 

I am here to testify as to the electric power supply in the Northeast with specis 
reference to the St. Lawrence. 

First may I call your attention to my testimony before the Committee o) 
Public Works, House of Representatives, eighty-second Congress, first sessio) 
hearings No. 82-83 as of Tuesday, April 17, 1951, pages 1001-1055. For you 
convenience, I am attaching a copy of my report, The Power Situation in th 
Northeast with reference to the proposed St. Lawrence development, revised as 
of March 22, 1951, as presented at that hearing. 

Although those hearings were almost a year ago, the situation as then outlined 
is essentially the same today. There is no power emergency in the Northeas! 
now, nor will there be in the future if the private power companies are allowed 
to continue to install the powerhouses they are planning for. 

First I will present you with the most recent report of the electric powe! 
survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute, the tenth semiannual survey 
dated October 1951. 

You will note on pages 8 and 9 that the margins of capability over peak ar 
greater in the Northeast region than in any other region of the United States 
of America. If materials are made available to carry out the authorized jr 
gram, the margin in 1954 would be over 3,000,000 kilowatts or 15 percent ove: 
the peak for that year—five St. Lawrences. (St. Lawrence firm capacity a: 
570,000 kilowatts as per FPC). 

I will also refer you to the report of the electric power advisory committees 
Chairman E, W. Morehouse, dated December 31, 1951, to the Honorabl Manly) 
Fleischmann, Administrator of the National Production Authority. This report 
agrees with the Edison Electric Institute’s electric power survey and stat 
that the Northeast region is one of the two regions that would have a surplus 
the large defense program goes through. 

The Morehouse committee report goes on to recommend that because of th: 
predicted surplus the Northeast electric-power program be held back in orde: 
to allow the power equipment now on order for the Northeast to be installed i 
other sections of the country where that committee claims it will be of greate: 
value to the preparedness program. It is difficult to see any justificatio: 
for the Federal Governinent using materials to construct a hydroelectric powe) 
plant on the St. Lawrence at a time that the Federal Government is stojpir 
the private electric-power industry in this same Northeast region from instal! 
ing power plants already ordered. 

(a) In other words it just doesn’t make sense for the Federal Government | 
authorize more power in a region where a branch of the same Government is 
recommending a cut-back of the present power program because of a surplus in 
the same region. 

In order to show the power situation in New York and New England, I at 
tach two charts—A, for New York and B, for New England. These charts show 
the capability for each month, the peak load, the equipment planned to be ou! 
of service for necessary maintenance, the large defense loads, the reserve margi! 
and the new construction. In the lower right hand is a block showing tl: 
actual dependable capacity of the St. Lawrence as compared to the power su 
ply and new construction in the area. 

It is to be noted that large defense loads have been placed in the New York 
area. In spite of this the private utilities in ihe region are preparing to pro 
vide a reserve margin adequate to take care of additional future growth with 
out Federal aid. These provisions call the additions of more than the equiv: 
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APPENDIX A 
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lent of one St. Lawrence each year in the New York-New England area and at 
least that same amount per year in the rest of the Northeast region. 

Most certainly there is no justification of the Federal Government installing 
. Lawrence power to relieve a power emergency for there is no emergency ; 
neither are there any indications of one in the future. The private utility in- 
dustry has adequately taken care of the situation in the past and is making all 
provisions to do so in the future. 

1. The northeastern region is not a power-shortage area. 

2. The electric power advisory committee under chairmanship of E. W. More- 
house reported on December 31, 1951, to the Honorable Manly Fleischmann, 
Administrator of Defense Production Administration, that the Northeast was 
one of the two regions of the United States of America which would have a 
surplus of power if the proposed preparedness program goes through. 


St 
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5. The electric power advisory committee recommended that because of tho 
predicted surplus the authorized program of additional electric-power expansion 
for the Northeast be curtailed in favor of other regions of the United States 
of America where the large defense loads are expected to use up all the surplus 

4. The proposed St. Lawrence development would take needed materials from 
other regions for use in the Northeast at the same time that the Federal Govern. 
ment would be curtailing the present authorized program in the Northeast s 
that the facilities could be used in other regions—an unexplainable conflict in this 80) 
program at a time when the best judgment is needed. 

Gentlemen, it just doesn’t make sense. we 
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THe PoWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED 
St. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


(By C. W. Mayott) 
(Revised as of March 22, 1951) 
SUMMARY OF REPORT ON THE POWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST 


I. The northeastern region is not a power-shortage area. 

Il. The placing of over 250,000 kilowatts of additional defense loads in New 
York State has caused the 1951 and 1952 margin-of-power reserves to be low in 
that area. However, the reserve margins from adjacent areas will take care of 
the load until the new equipment is in service in New York State. 

III. All areas in the Northeast are adding new power-generating equip- 
ment in sufficient quantities to give a very good margin in 1953. 

IV. New England is adding over 750,000 kilowatts. New York State is adding 
over 1,800,000 kilowatts. The New Jersey-eastern Pennsylvania area is adding 
oyer 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

V. The capability (the ability to carry the system’s load) is over 3,500,000 
kilowatts for New England; 6,200,000 kilowatts for New York State and 5,800,000 
kilowatts for the New Jersey-eastern Pennsylvania area. 

VI. St. Lawrence prime capacity has been placed at approximately 570,000 kilo- 
watts according to various governmental reports, or about one-seventh of the 
electric power additions that are being made in the Northeast in the next 3 
years. 

VII. It would take from 5 to 7 years to build the St. Lawrence project so the 
earliest it could be available to carry any load would be 1956. 

VIII. At the best. St. Lawrence will have little effect on the margin of power 
reserves for if it is built an equivalent amount of steam capacity will merely be 
deferred until a later date. If it makes private financing difficult, it may result 
ina very material reduction in the margin of reserves. 

IX. Speaking specifically of New England, there is no power shortage in that 
area and the new generating capacity to be added through 1953 will increase 
the margin of reserves, 

X. The power systems in New England, New York, New Jersey, eastern Penn- 
sylvania and down through to Washington, D. C. are well coordinated. The in- 
terconnection tie lines are being increased or enlarged as fast as can be eco- 
nomically justified. 

The attached report on the power situation in the Northeast written in June 
1950 outlined the situation as it was developing under peacetime conditions. 
Since then the Korean war has started and we are working under a preparedness 
program. ‘This, of course, will effect the future peaks. In anticipation of new 
defense loads, the power companies in the area have pushed ahead their pro- 
gram of new capacity. Under ordinary circumstances, some of this new capacity 
would have been ordered at a later date, i. e., if peacetime conditions had con- 
tinued to prevail. 

In the latter part of December 1950, the power companies prepared a new 
survey showing the revised estimates of the probable peaks, of the capability, 
ind of the generating equipment that is to be installed. In order to show the 
difference between the peacetime situation as it appeared in June 1950 and the 
situation as it appeared in December 1950, I have tabulated the data as of 
December 1950. 


[Compare with p. 3 of June 1950 report] 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State 


In kilowatts] 


Actual, expected, and planned 
1950 | 195 1953 


median hydro conditions prevail: 
Load carrying capability of generating equipment 5, 961, 000 6, 775, 000 7, 973, 000 
Yearly peak load 5, 670, 000 6, 355, 000 }, 960, 000 
Margin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies, and 
dditional load ; ; aa 291, 000 $20, 000 , 013, 000 


Percent margin : ee oe +5. 1 +6. 6 +14.5 


96175—52- 
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To more fully show the New York State situation for 1951, 1952, and 195:;, 
I am including appendix A which is a chart for New York State showing the 
monthly capability, load-maintenance outage, and new large defense loads, as 
well as scheduled new construction. It shows how well the utilities in New York 
State are planning to carry their loads. 


(Compare with p. 5 of June 1950 report} 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State and 
New England (excluding Maine) 


{In kilowatts] 


Actual, expected, and planned for 


1950 1951 1953 


If median hydro conditions prevail: 
Load-carrying capability of generating equipment S 9, 467, 000 | 10, 449, 000 | 12, 232. 


232 
Yearly peak load __. ; piesa ake 8, 745, 000 | 9, 575, 000 | 10, 368 
Margin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies, and addi- | | 

tional load 722, 000 874, 000 1, 864 
Percent margin +8.3 | +9. 1 | + 


[Compare with p. 7 of June 1950 report] 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, northeastern region, 
District of Columbia to Canada 


[In kilowatts] 
Actual, expected, and planned for 
1950 1951 1953 


If median hydro conditions prevail 
Load carrying capability of generating equipment 16, 958, 000 18, 442, 000 21, 667, 0 
Yearly peak load- 15, 507, 000 16, 804, 000 18, 505, 000 
Margin of reserves for maintenance, emergencies and addi- | 

tional load 1, 451, 000 1, 638, 000 3, 162, 000 
Percent margin. ....-.. a sere +9. 4 | +-9. 7 + 


In the tabulations above, the margins as given are for maintenance, eme! 
gencies, and load growth. It is possible that additional war loads may reduce 
these margins. While the margins are relatively small for 1951 and 1952, the 
electric-power equipment now on order will materially increase this margin 
through 1953. The installation of new power-generating equipment will, of 
course, depend upon the ability of the manufacturers to obtain the necessary 
materials and their being allowed to construct the equipment for the power 
companies, 

It should be noted that claims have been made that we now have a purporte 
power shortage and that the St. Lawrence project would alleviate the claimed 
situation. The table on page 3 shows that New York State alone is planning t 
install more capacity during the years 1951, 1952, and 1953 than three times t! 
size of St. Lawrence's 570,000 kilowatts of prime caapcity. In the whole Nort! 
east the equivalent of seven St. Lawrences is being installed in the same period 
If construction were started at once, St. Lawrence would not be available f 
supply for 5 to 7 years. The construction of St. Lawrence will not increase the 
margin of reserves in New York State for it would only replace the equivalent of 
electric-power stations that would otherwise be constructed somewhere else in 
the State. 


POWER SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Inasmuch as claims have been made that a power-shortage emergency in New 
England requires the development of St. Lawrence in order to “save” that area 
it is well to show the actual situation in New England as a separate area. 

Although Maine has an emergency interconnection with the rest of New Eng 
land it has not been considered as a possible user of St. Lawrence power and is 
therefore excluded from the following tabulations and charts. 
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Power supply, peak load, ahd margins for reserves, New England 
(excluding Maine) 


[In kilowatts] 


Actual, expected, and planned for 


1950 | 1951 


Se a a 


If median hydro conditions prevail: | 
Load-carrying capability of generating equipment wee 3, 506, 000 3, 674, 000 4, 259, 000 
Yearly peak load... _....-.-- aa <li ea 3, 075, 000 3, 220, 000 3. 408, 000 
Margin of reserves fur maintenance, emergencies, and 
additional load $8 : 431, 000 454, 000 851, 000 
cal seca etepelionn eens abba +14. 0 +14.1 +25. 0 


A more complete picture of the month by month power situation in New England 
is Shown in appendix B. 

From this tabulation and the chart it is quite apparent that the claims of 
power deficit in New England have not been based upon the actual peaks. The 
postwar construction program of over 1,000,000 kilowatts of new capacity in 
the New England area is keping well up to the demands for power and build- 
ing up a good margin of reserves for 1953. The 1954 program of additions is 
just getting under way as there is still plenty of time to do the planning, placing 
of orders, and get the new power equipment in service to take care of the in- 
crease in power loads which will occur in 1954. As far as St. Lawrence is con- 
cerned, its value to New England is insignificant as was so frankly stated by 
the Federal Power Commission in its release No. 4332 dated July 11, 1949. This 
statement is given on page 6 of the attached June 1950 report. To get any of 
this St. Lawrence power into New England would require duplicate and inde- 
pendently operated lines from St. Lawrence clear to that small area in New 
England whose load it was intended to carry. These separately operated power 
supply lines would not be coordinated with the main power system. The set-up 
would be economically unsound. 

Insofar as New England is concerned, an important factor affecting its power 
supply is Government allocation of materials and making available generating 
capacity on order. The area recognizes the importance of placing available 
capacity where it is most needed—not as determined by political or ideological 
expediency—but as determined by the requirements of getting our defense job 
done effectively. If this latter policy is pursued, then New England may be 
required to waive some of its ordered capacity because it is, comparatively 
speaking, in good shape. The Congress should follow carefully the allocation 
of new capacity if it desires a good job in national defense. It is no time for 
juggling capacity allocations to promote public or private power operations or 
to try to promote industrial development in unnatural surroundings. 


COORDINATION OF ELECTRIC POWFR SYSTEM OPERATION IN THE NORTHEAST AREA OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


(See map in report of June 1950 attached for interconnections) 


For over 20 years the power companies in New England have been intercon- 
nected and have coordinated the operation of their generating systems. The 
interconnection tie ines in the area have been increased in capacity as rapidly 
as could be economically justified. Upper New York State utilities are inter- 
connected with each other and with the power companies in the New England 
area through a pair of 110,000-volt transmission lines into Massachusetts and 
a single 66,000-volt transmission line into Connecticut. The power companies in 
upper New York State are also interconnected with the power companies in 
New York City through a pair of 132,000-volt transmission lines. The power 
generation of the power companies of New York State has been coordinated 
for a long time. The New York State power systems have been coordinated 
with that of New England for about 20 years. 

There are three transmission lines interconnecting the power systems in 
New York State with those in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania. The 
operation of these power systems has been coordinated whenever conditions 
warranted. It must be remembered that the load in New England and New 
York is over 9,000,000 kilowatts while that in the eastern Pennsylvania-New 
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° 


Jersey-Maryland-Washington area is over 7,000,000 kilowatts. With additional 
defense load being placed in New York State, coordination of the whole area 
would be on a continuous basis. Steam powerhouses, which constitute 80 per- 
cent of the power-generating capability, have been and are being installed as 
close to the load as is economically feasible. This requires a minimum of 
eapacity for interconnections and entails a minimum of line losses. Coordina- 
tion in this whole Northeast area has been very effective and dependable. The 
construction of St. Lawrence or its equivalent firm capability in steam would 
not affect the coordination, for basically St. Lawrence would be only a minor 
block of the capacity that is to be installed in the area during the next 5 to 8 
years. 
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POWER SUPPLY 
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THE POWER SITUATION IN THE NORTHEAST WITH REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED 
Str. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMEN' 


(By C. W. Mayott) 


(June 1950) 
Clarence W. Mayott: 

Twenty years, manager of the Connecticut Valley Power Exchange. 

Chief of Power Pooling, Power Branch, War Production Board, Chief of 
Power Supply, Southeast and Southwest, Office of War Utilities, War Pro- 
duction Board, 1942—45. 

Deputy Chief of Power Supply, Office of War Utilities, War Production 
Board, 1945. 
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Consultant for Economic Cooperation Administration on power supply 
of France, 1949. 

Vice chairman, power survey committee, Edison Electric Institute, 1947 
to date. 

Assistant to the president, the Hartford Electric Light (o., 1945 to date. 

It is the purpose of this report to show the power situation in the northeastern 
region of the United States and to indicate the actual relationships of the pro 
posed St. Lawrence development to this power supply. The existing power com 
panies within the area have been and are continuing to adequately take care of 
the power needs of the area. 

The small margins of reserves in 1947 and 1948 were not caused by lack of 
foresight and planning but rather to the great postwar increase in the use of 
power at a tine when the power companies were making all efforts to catch up 
with the power building program after the termination of the necessary war 
restrictions. As I will show in the report, there is no power shortage in the 
northeast. ‘lhe margins of reserves is ample, and is relatively larger in the 
Northeast than in the United States as a whole. New construction now under 
way and planned will more than keep ahead of the load growth and will enlarge, 
still further, the percentage margin of reserve generating capacity. 

Figures are presented here for each year, to and including 1953. That is a little 
further into the future than commitments have to be made at the présent time for 
most of the power plant construction. 

Our power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute has carefully 
checked to see if the narrow margin of reserves during 1947 and 1948 had any 
retarding effect on the growth of the load. We have been unable to find any 
indications of such retardation. 

All efforts have been made to install the best combination of steam and hydro 
so as to produce the most economical over-all power supply source. The proposed 
St. Lawrence development is basically just another source of power supply. The 
proponents for this proposed project economic justification on the assump 
tion that it would substitute for an equivalent amount of steam capacity that 
would otherwise be built. On this basis it would not increase the amount of 
reserves available within the area. 

From a national defense angle it would not increase the emergency reserves 
that would be available for uncertain war requirements. From a practical angle, 
there is a possibility of the opposite being true. Political persecution through 
subsidized socialized power may reduce the margin of reserves in this region as 
it has in other areas. (Testimony in the recent congressional hearings indicates 
a very strong drive in this direction.) As examples of this effect, note the 1940- 
41 power shortage in Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia (this was the only power 
shortage previous to or during the war) and the power shortage in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

J. A. Krug’s statement that “power was never too little or too late during the 
war’ applies equally to the whole northeastern region as well as to all areas of 
the United States. 

In the following paragraphs I will show you what the power situation is now 
and what the plans are for the future. 


NEW YORK STATE 


As the proposed St. Lawrence development is on the St. Lawrence River between 
New York State and the Province of Ontario, Canada, New York State would be 
the area in the United States most affected by the proposed development. It is 
therefore appropriate to first consider the New York State power suppl) 
situation. 

The power supply of New York State is furnished through a number of individ- 
ual power companies. As shown on the attached map (A), these companies 
are quite effectively interconnected within themselves and with each other. The 
operation is well coordinated and for all practical purposes, the power systems 
of the State are operated as a unit. The power companies in this State have 
been in the forefront in development of hydroelectric power, ranking sixth in 
the United States on the basis of kilowatt development per square mile. See 
tabulation (B). 

Altogether 1,160,000 kilowatts of hydro has been developed in New York Staté 
some 500,000 kilowatts of this is at Niagara. There is approximately 4,800, 
000 kilowatts of steam capacity. As indicated previously, this combinatiot 
of hydro and steam has resulted from the needs of providing the most eco- 
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nomical power supply from all sources available and when all facts and costs 
were taken into account, 

The power supply installed and planned for is given in the following tabula- 
tion. I am showing it for about average hydro conditions and for the worst 
hydro conditions. 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, New York State 


{In kilowatts] 


Actual Expected and planned for 


1949 1950 1951 


If median hydro conditions 
prevail 
Capability of generating 
equipment ..-| 5,520,000 5, 667, 000 3, 146, 000 6, 397, 000 , 175, 000 
Yearly peak load ...| 5,022,000 | 5,036, 000 5, 482, 000 5, 716, 000 5, }, 164, 000 
Margin of reserves. 498, 000 631, 000 644, 000 681, 000 , 011, 000 
Percent margin | 9.9 12.5 12.1 11.9 16.5 
If adverse hydro conditions 
prevail: 
Capability of generating | 
equipment cabin = - i a 6, 039, 000 6, 290, 800 1, 738, 7, 068, 000 
Yearly peak load = l. " .----| 5,482,000 | 5,716,000 | 5,932,000 , 164, 000 
Margin of reserves __.....-}.. ‘ et 557, 000 | 574, 000 806, 000 | 904, 000 
Percent margin. a , Le ges 10. 2 10. 0 13.6 14.7 


NoTe.—These statistics are the very latest from the individual companies 
as presented to the power survey committee of the Edison Electric Institute 
for the semiannual survey conference, April 13-14, 1950. They represent the 
summation of the facts from the executives responsible for operation and plan- 
ning. The capability of the generating equipment represents the best judg- 
ment as to the individual system load that can be carried on the present power- 
houses and on the additions planned for. Through the year 1952, the figures 
give the capability of the actual equipment installed and authorized. For 1953, 
it also includes the contemplated capability which has not as yet been authorized. 

For quite a period after the war, the electrical equipment manufacturers were 
so loaded with orders that deliveries of boilers, turbines, and most other 
equipment took 8 years or more. This backlog of orders, as is shown in 
the seventh semiannual report of the power survey committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, bas now been reduced to 2 years or less. It is there- 
fore not now necessary to place orders for electrical equipment for deliveries 
of more than 2 years in the future. 

Inasmuch as the hydro capability is affected by the rainfall, the tables 
are shown for both median (about average) and adverse hydro conditions. The 
peaks given are the sum of the individual company peaks. The average day 
load is considerably below these peaks. It is to be noted that the New York 
State margin available for emergencies, maintenance, and load growth is in- 
creasing from approximately 500,000 kilowatts in 1948 to over 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts in 1958 under median hydro conditions and to 900,000 kilowatts in 1953 
under adverse hydro conditions. 

The estimates of the capability or firm power that can be depended upon 
from the St. Lawrence has varied from 500,000 kilowatts to 700,000 kilowatts. 
As illustrations see table (C) and sheets (D) 1, 2, and 3. Any output greater 
than its actual capability would be of a temporary nature and must have steam 
plants standing by to pick up the load when the water is not available. For the 
purpose of this report I will use the figure of 570,000 kilowatts, as claimed by 
some previous proponents, as the capabilities or firm power of the proposed 
St. Lawrence development. This is less than one-tenth of the capability that 
will be available in New York State in 1953. It is just over half of the 195% 
margin for reserves. See chart (E). 

The proposed development would take care of about 3 years growth for New 
York State. 
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COMBINED AREA OF NEW YORK STATE AND NEW ENGLAND (EXCLUDING MAINE) 


Now let us see what the situation is when we combine New York State with 
the interconnected New England area. 

The power supply in New England, excluding Maine, is quite effectively inter. 
connected and coordinated within New England and with New York State. An 
emergency interconnection has been constructed into Maine but otherwise Maine 
is not a part of this picture. The power supply situation for the combined New 
York State-New England area (excluding Maine) is given in the following tabu 
lation and also shown on chart (F). 


Power supply, peak load and margins for reserves, New York State and New 
England (excluding Maine) 


[In kilowatts] 


Actual Expected and planned for— 


If median hydro conditions | 
prevail 
Capability of generating | 
equipment -| 8, 405, 000 , 925, 000 9, 637, 000 | 10, 130, 000 , 688, 000 11, 093, Ox 
Yearly peak load 7, 611, 000 , 720,000 | 8, 305, 000 | &, 645, 000 , 977,000 | 9,317, oo 
Margin of reserves | 794, 000 , 205,000 | 1,332,000 | 1,485, 000 , 711, 000 1, 776, OO 
9 0 


Percent margin______- 10.5 15. 6 | 16.0 | 17.2 19.1 | 
If adverse hydro conditions 
prevail: 
Capability of generating | | 
equipment___- 5 Boe ae : 9, 494,000 | 9,985,000 | 10,543,000 | 10, 948, 00 
Yearly peak load | F __...| 8,305, 000 | &, 645, 000 8,977,000 | 9, 317, 0% 


Margin of reserves j ic _| 1,189, 000 


1, 340, 000 1, 566, 000 | 1, 631, 000 
Percent margin oT 4 14.3 ] 


15.5 17.4 | 17.5 
| 


The notes following the tabulation for New York State apply for this combined 
area as well. 

The New England area alone has a greater margin of reserves than the 
claimed capability of St. Lawrence. The New York-New England area has a very 
ample margin of reserves at the present time and by 1953 this percentage margin 
will be above the average percentage for the country as a whole. The St 
Lawrence project would provide for less than 2 years growth for New York 
State and New England. 

That there is little logical reason for any of this power to be delivered into 
New England is shown by the Federal Power Commission’s release No. 4332, dated 
July 11, 1949, where the staff of the Federal Power Commission is qutoed as 
follows: 

“Considering the possibility of New England States receiving power from 
the St. Lawrence project, the FPC staff said that the amount of power that 
might be available to New England would be relatively small when compared 
with the region’s total power requirements. * * * 

“With respect to the cost of St. Lawrence power, the staff said that * * * 
the effect on the region’s over-all power costs would be negligible because of 
the low ratio of St. Lawrence power that wotild be available.” 

Physical delivery of power from the St. Lawrence into New England would re- 
quire duplicate equipment and uneconomical operation. 

On October 7, 1944, the Special Committee to Investigate Industrial Decentral 
ization headed by Senator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, issued a report entitled “A 
Graphie Guide to Decentralization,” in which they purported to show that this 
area of New York and New England was overpopulated and overedeveloped. As 
shown in the previous paragraphs, the power companies of the area are not 
letting this report influence their decisions but rather are preparing for the 
continuation of the past excellent development. 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


We will now consider the whole northeastern region extending from the tip 
of Maine to the District of Columbia. 

From time to time it has been claimed that this whole area would be receiv: 
ing St. Lawrence power. As is shown in the following tabulation which comes 
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directly from page 5 of the Seventh Semi-Annual Power Survey, April 1950, by 
the Electric Power Survey Committee of the Edison Electric Institute (see at- 
tached tabulation (G)) there is no power shortage in this area. There is an 
excellent margin of reserves, and it is increasing each year through the period 
of the survey. It is the policy of the power companies to see that these margins 
are maintained. 


Power supply, peak load, and margins for reserves, northeastern region— 
District of Columbia to Canada 


{In kilowatts] 


Actual Expected and planned for 
1948 1G4Y 1950 1951 1952 1953 
If median hydro conditions 
prevail 
Capacity of generating 
equipment 14,411,000 | 15,663,000 | 16,813,000 | 17,850,000 18, 524, 000 19, 366, 000 
Yearly peak load 13, 090, 000 | 13,338,000 | 14,298,000 | 15. 879.000 | 15, 531,000 16, 207, 000 
Margin of reserves |} 1,321,000 2, 325, 000 2, 515, 000 2, 971, 000 2. 093, 000 3, 159, 000 
Percent margin 10.1 17.4 | 17.6 20.0 19.3 19. 5 
If adverse hydro conditions | 
prevail | 
Capability of generating | 
equipment j 16, 628, 000 | 17,659. 000 18, 334, 000 19, 175, 004 
Yearly peak load | 14, 298.000 | 14,879,000 | 15, 531, 000 16, 207, 000 
Margin of reserves. | 2, 325, 000 2. 780, 000 2 803, 000 2. 968, 000 
Percent margin |- | 16.3 18.7 18.0 18.3 
| 


The percentage margins for the northeastern region is above the average for 
the United States. See chart attached (H). The margin of reserves for the 
region will be approximately five times the claimed capability of St. Lawrence. 
When considering against the region, the proposed construction of St. Lawrence 
would defer the equivalent installation of steam capability by almost 1 year. 


SUMMARY 


1. There is no power shortage in the northeastern region and plans call for 
increasing the present 2,500,000-kilowatt margin of reserves to over 3,000,000- 
kilowatt margin of reserves for the yearly peak of 1953. 

2. For the postwar period to and including 1953, the power companies in 
the Northeast are installing over 6,000,000 kilowatts of additional capacity. Of 
this, New York State is adding 2,200,000 kilowatts and New England 1,300,000 
kilowatts. The balance is in the other Northeastern States. 

3. At the most, the proposed St. Lawrence development would substitute for 
an equivalent amount of steam capacity. 

1. The proposed St. Lawrence development would constitute a minor part 
of the present installed power supply of New York State—570,000-kilowatt St. 
Lawrence capability against New York State’s present 6,100,000-kilowatt 
capability. 

5. From a national defense angle St. Lawrence would not increase the amount 
of reserves available for unforeseen defense loads. 

6. If the St. Lawrence development were used for political persecution of the 
power companies, it may be determined to an over-all preparedness program by 
preventing the installation of sufficient steam capacity to maintain the proper 
reserves. 

7. The Senate report of the McCarran commitee on reconversion dated October 
7, 1944, lists the New York and New England area as overdeveloped and over- 
populated. However, the power companies have not subscribed to this view and 
have not let it affect their planning for a continuation of the present rapid 
growth, 

8. The Federal Power Commission’s staff has stated that the amount of St. 
Lawrence power that might be assigned to New England would be so small that 
its effect on New England’s power situation would be insignificant. This, of 
course, holds true to other areas. 
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Developed hydroelectric power in the 10 most highly developed States in the 
United States—Public utility and industrial hydroelectric capacity (not in- 
cluding nonelectrified water power) 








| aa | Population, Kilowatt Kilowatt 
Rank ! | State a eee | July 4, 1948, | hydro | capacity per 

| - | in thousands| capacity | square mile 

| | | 
Recs New Hampshire 9, 304 | 545 | 297, 969 32 
2 Washington 2, 453 1, 900, 193 | 27 
3 | Massachusetts 4, 704 220, 211 2h 
4 | Maryland | 2, 118 | 2, 197 | 25 
i Tennessee 3, 140 1 375 25. 4 
6 | New York 4 14, 357 | 1, 233, 654 | 21.9 
7 ; South Carolina 1, 960 | 676, 097 | 21.8 
& Connecticut ie 2, 008 | 104, 790 20. % 
9 | Alabama oe iene 2, 839 | 989, 963 19.4 
10 5 NINN ak stcrseigateh a i 9, 609 374 | 180, 423 | 18.8 





1 Based on developed capacity per square mile. 


Source of data: 

Area: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, as reported in 1948 Statistical Abstract of Unite: 
States. 

Population: U. S. Department of Commerce, Current Population Reports, series P-25, No. 14. 

Hydro capacity: Federal Power Commission, ‘‘Production of Electrie Energy and Capacity of Gener 
ating Plants, 1948.”’ 


From the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, reports prepared by Govern- 
ment agencies for a subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on questions raised during the debate on S. J. Res. 111 (80th Cong., 2d sess.) 








| Minimum | Average | Maximum |} | Minimum | Average | Maximum 

| water sup- | water sup- | water sup- | water sup- | water sup- | water sup 
} te a See ene . } > om ° yy 

‘ ply year, ply year, | ply year, | ply year, | ply year, | ply year, 
Month 1934 1893 «| 1861 Month | “1934 ' | 1803’ | 1861 


| | 


(Average | (Average 
output) | output) output 


(Average 
output) 


(Average 
output) 


(Average || | (Average 
output) | 


January . 509, 000 | 553, 000 596,000 |} July oon 606, 000 | 842, 000 904, 000 

February | 501, 000 | 556, 000 616,000 || August 599, 000 786, 000 891, 000 

March.._.. 541, 000 | 597, 000 693,000 || September 579, 000 | 774, 000 | 870, 000 

April eaeall 592, 000 715, 000 857,000 || October ao 570, 000 | 749, 000 855, 000 

May...-.- | 607, 000 797, 000 877,000 || November 559, 000 717, 000 846, 000 

June...... 614, 000 | $72, 000 911,000 || December.. | 555, 000 638, 000 774, 000 
| i 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, hearings before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
second session, on Senate Joint Resolution 104, February 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 27, 28, March 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, 1946 


Page 38: Testimony of Leland Olds: 


“The development of power which I have indicated will make possible a pro- 
duction of energy, electric energy, from the total project, including both United 
States and Canadian plants, of 12,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours in an average 
water year. In an adverse water year under adverse conditions, the total pro- 
duction will approximate 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours.” 

“Turning to the proposed power plant on the United States side of the boundary, 
which will be used by the State of New York through its power authority, it is 
proposed to install in that plant a generating capacity of 940,500 kilowatts. 
This will provide a capacity at times of minimum head of about 700,000 kilo- 
watts, and will provide in terms of continuous power 570,000 kilowatts. In other 
words, it will be possible to get 570,000 kilowatts at all times, continuously out 
of this project insofar as the United States side of the boundary is con 
cerned.” 


No. 13, hearings before the Committee on Public Works, House of Representa- 
tives, Eightieth Congress, first session, on House Joint Resolution 192, part 
I, Ju'y 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1947 


Page 14: “The Long Sault Dam near Massena connecting the American main- 
land with the head of Barnhart Island and a powerhouse extending from the 
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(€) POWER SUPPLY 
PEAK LOAD AND RESERVE MARGIN 


NEW YORK STATE 


8 
PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
FIRM CAPACITY, 570 000 KW. CONSTRUCTION TIME 7 YEARS 
7 
if WATER SUPPLY IS NORMAL 
6 . " * ADVERSE 


(see FOOTNOTE) 





MILLIONS OF KILOWATTS 
> 


TOTAL CAPABILITY OF GENERATING PLANTS 





2 
' 
1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 
RESERVE MARGINS NORMAL WATER SUPPLY 12.1% 11.9% 15.4% 
IN PERCENT OF PEAK LOAD | ADVERSE * ® 10.2% 10-0%e 13.6% 








300 





16.5% 
14.7%e 


foot of Barnhart Island to the Canadian shore. Those structures would create 


the pool and head for the development of power and for navigation. 


The Barn- 


hart Island powerhouse is the largest single feature of the International Rapids 


section project. As now proposed it would comprise a structure 


3.585 feet 


long and 180 feet wide stradding the international boundary. Thirty-six units 
having a combined installed capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower at 81-foot head 
would be constructed, one-half of which would be on the American side and one- 
half on the Canadian side. Thus the amount of power to be developed would 


be divided equally between the two countries. The observed average 


mean 


monthly outtlow from 1860 to 1940, inclusive, is 237,000 cubic feet a second, 


varying from a maximum of 314,000 to a minimuin of 144,000.” 
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POWER SUPPLY (F) 
PEAK LOAD AND RESERVE MARGIN 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
(EXCEPT MAINE) 





le 
PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
FIRM CAPACITY, 570 000 KW. CONSTRUCTION TIME 7 YEARS 
1 
10 


iF WATER SUPPLY IS NORMAL 


“  _ ™ ADVERSE 
(SEE FOOTNOTE) 
9 


8 RESERVE s 
MARGIN 
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1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 
PESERVE MARGINS NORMAL WATER SUPPLY 16-0 %o 17.2% 19-1 %o 19.1% 
IN PERCENT OF PEAK LOAD] aDVERSE ° - 14.3% 15.5% 17.4 Yo 17.5% 


Power market report for United States portion of the Barnhart Island proj- 
ect, St. Lawrence River. Federal Power Commission, Bureau of Power, 
February 1946, costs revised May 1947 


Page 8: “It should be noted that the potential electric outputs are linked 
intimately with the scheme of regulation or control used, and under actual 
conditions somewhat different outputs may be obtained. Under the presently 
proposed scheme of regulation suggested for initial operation, winter river 
flow velocities and changes in water levels are to be kept as constant as pos- 
sible to avoid formation of frazil ice and breaking up of surface ice. It is 
quite possible that actual operations may demonstrate greater output possibili- 
ties, particularly as related to the dependable capacity of the project. The 
principal requirements of the suggested method of regulation designated as 
“Regulation Method No. 5” are as follows: 
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“(1) To keep the fluctuation of the level of Lake Ontario within the 
range that would have occurred in the past, assuming a continuous diver- 
sion of 3,200 second-feet’* at Chicago and present outlet conditions. 

“(2) To maintain the lower water levels of Montreal Harbor. 

“(3) To maintain without material changes low water flows during 
the period December 15 to March 31 in order that the difficulties of winter 
operation of the power plants may not be aggravated. 

“(4) To muintain during the first half of April flows no greater than 
would naturally occur, in order to avoid the danger of aggravating the 
spring rise during the breakup of the ice below Montreal. 

“(5) To avoid any material increase in the amount and duration of 
high river flows during May in order not to increase or lengthen the period 
of high water levels in Lake St. Louise during the flood season in the 
Ottawa River. 

“(6) To keep the fluctuations in mean monthly discharges within the 
existing limits. 

“(7) To hold back the natural excess outtlow during the early summer 
months, in order to raise the levels of Lake Ontario. 

“($) To secure the maximum dependable flow throughout the year for 
power purposes, 


E1gGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1938 


(P. 103) “REGULATION OF LAKE ONTARIO 


“When the Joint Board of Engineers considered the possibility of regulation 
for the benefit of the proposed power developments in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River, they limited their analysis to regulation of 
Lake Ontario. The objectives they sought to achieve through regulation of this 
level were as follows: 

“(a) To keep the fluctuations of the levels of Lake Ontario within the 
levels that it has had in the past. 

“(b) To maintain, without impairment, the low water levels of Montreal 
Harbor. 

“(c) To maintain low flows during the winter period December 15 to 
March 31, in order that the difficulties of winter power operation may not 
be aggravated. 

“(d) To maintain flows during the first half of April no greater than 
would naturally occur in order to avoid the danger of aggravating the spring 
rise during the breaking of the ice below Montreal. 

“(e) To avoid any material increase in the amount and duration of the 
high discharges during May, in order not to aggravate high water heights 
in Lake St. Louis during the Ottawa floods, 

“(f) To hold back the natural excess outflow during the early summer 
months, in order to raise the ordinary levels of Lake Ontario. 

“(g) To secure the maximum dependable flow throughout the year for 
power operation” (report of Joint Board of Engineers on St. Lawrence 
waterway project, p. 118, par. 198). 


1“The diversion now authorized by the Supreme Court of the United States is 1,500 
second-feet in addition to domestic pumpage. The combined quantity approximates 8,200 
second-feet.” 
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Summary of capability—Peak load, margins of reserve—FPC regions, 1948-53- 
Median hydro conditions 


{From Seventh Semiannual Electric Power Survey, April 1950, EET, p. 5] 


j i 


1948 1949 


Per- Per- 
eent | cent 


; 
Per- 
cent | 


Per- | 
cent 


1950 1951 


REGION I | 

. | | Capabilit 

Capability 8.7 | 16,813 a .2 | 18, q af Peak load 

Peak load - _- 14, 298 at | 4. 5,é \ . Margin o! 

Margin of reserve... | | 2,625 }......] lL etaal See tases Be Percent re 
Percent reserve | 


REGION I Capabilit: 
Capability..._......| 10, 443 | 0 | 13,121} 9.3 | | 8.1 / 15,255| 7. ped map 
Peak load -_. | 10,043 | > | ,12 . | . 2, \. 4 Percent re 
Margin of reserve.-_-. | 400 ee : 

Percent reserve------| 4.0 
Capabilit: 
REGION Ill | | Peak loa 
Me 

Capability 7,701 } 11. Y } 12. ; 9 ; ; —_ : 
Peak load -.. | 7,403 i 5 
Margin of reserve_...| 298 ae ae oe 
Percent reserve 4.0 ; cate .3 | g L Capability 
Peak load 
REGION IV Margin of 
Percent re 














Capability | . » 915 | 12. 9, 413 5. 9,943 | 5.6 | 10,383 
Peak load : ‘ ail . 6 8, 1 od 3, 52: 8, 934 ; 
Margin of reserve... 606 |. ._- : loacoael MMM Eaeeas ; ; Capability 
Percent reserve __-.- ‘ LS kcien 6 | ; " Peak load 


Margin of 
REGION V Percent re 





Capability . 5. 5, . ; : 
Peak load ; il. 29 ° 5 . 617 . A Capability 
Margin of reserve_.. : |---- S 7 Peak load 
Percent reserve 4) " 6 | Margin of 

a Percent re 


Capability 77 } 11.4] 2, 5 | | 13. | 5 » Te 5 Capability 
, 2 B | 10. ‘ g E " , b Peak load 
Margin of reserve___- : Gabbe 34! | rn Margin of 
Percent reserve 3. | . . b Percent re 


REGION VII 
he Capabilit; 
a ge . . ; § . q Peak load 

eak load. . ied \ . ° > \ ; Margin of 
Margin of reserve-.-.- | a : ns Percent re 
Percent reserve _-.--| 











EAST DIVISION Capability 
a Peak load 
Capability q : , , ° se .: Margin of 
Peak load .. Ae f ; ; 969 js : a .§ Percent re 
Margin of reserve wy Et 
Percent reserve 
j Capability 
WEST DIVISION Peak load 
' Margin of 
Capability i 3, , 95! 8 ; 35 | 11. 3. ; Percent re 
Peak load - - ee ‘ ; et : ‘ ; 
Margin of reserve.-.. | 3 —- ain f ee Total Uni 
Percént reserve : WE tose ie > UP News scat ; eens Capab 
Peak | 
REGION VIII Margi 
Percer 





Capability 

Peak load. -. aa 
Margin of reserve---- 
Percent reserve 


Total, United States: 
Capability - ----- |; 61, | 13. 
Peak load _--__-- | 53, 6 | 8.3 | 62, 257 
Margin of reserve |......| 11, 750 
Percent reserve. . 6 | 2) -----| 18.9 
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Summary of capability—Peak load—Margins of reserve—F PC regions— 
1950—53-—Adverse hydro conditions 


[From Seventh Semiannual Electric Power Survey, April, 1950 EEI, p. 5] 





l 
Per- | 1952 | Per- 





1950 Per. | 1951 




















l fi 
so | Pet 
cent cent “| cent |} 1953 cent 
“Se 8 a ee ee ee ee ee re peeve rs po os 
REGION I | | | 
Capability......_- ele Rae See 16,623 | 7.4 | 17,659 6.2 | 18,334] 3.8/ 19,175] 4.6 
ts a ae ae 14, 298 7.2 | 14, 87' |} 4.1 | 15,531 | 4.4 | 16, 207 4.4 
ERIE SEED DT San 2, 325 ------| 2,780 lecdoenl Ree iawcane) 0) WO be nnnae 
PO ratsnrnns osenicceecnspasesa-ee Te tentenn (mee fonctc | See 1...) Bes a 
| | | | | 
REGION If | } | | | 
ON Se ceed es 13,076 | 9.0 | 14,131} 81 | 15,197] 7.5 | 15,619| 2.8 
Ee aa ansinwaens Mis? i} 67.11 13,7 5.8 | 12,441 | 5.7 | 13,108 5.4 
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The CHarrMan. Come around, Mr. White. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WHITE, PORT OF HOUSTON, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mr. Wire. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John C, White. Iam a partner in the law firm of Fulbright, 
Crocker, Freeman & White, of Houston, Texas. 

I am speaking here as counsel for the port of Heuston, Texas. 

I should say, perhaps, that we are on the payroll of the port. 
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I am directed to present to the committee the statement of Gen. 
W. F. Heavey, general manager of the port of Houston, in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence project. 

The Texas Ports Association, the Gulf Ports Association, and the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce join in this opposition. Their op- 
position is obvious because present trade channels will necessarily 
lose some Midwest traffic to subsidized competition during the period 
of the year the seaway is not frozen. I ask that General Heavey’s 
entire statement be placed in the record, and that I be permitted to 
summarize it to you orally. 


GENERAL HEAVEY 8 ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PROJECT 


General Heavey served for 31 years in the Corps of Engineers. He 
is thoroughly familiar with the St. Lawrence project, having worked 
on both its engimeering and economic phases when he was assistant 
to the engineer of the Great Lakes Division. 

His conclusion is that the project is not economically justified from 
the point of view of the Nation as a whole. 

Briefly his reasons are: 

1. A 27-foot channel, planned 16 years ago, is totally inadequate for 
modern sea-going vessels ; 

The billion- plus cost in 1948 dollars of a 35-foot channel must be 
regi rarded as the minimum cost ; 

Total commerce will not be increased but merely diverted from 
established channels, which must surely be preserved ; 

4. A 27-foot channel will be used 90 percent by foreign vessels 
mntner than American vessels ; 

A high lock canal is highly vulnerable to bombing. Not only 
won l the seaway be closed but every ocean vessel caught above the 
locks would be effectively lost, and defense plants utilizing it would 
be effectively crippled. 

I have had occasion to review recently some of the requirements of 
the SEC regarding full disclosure of facts relating to securities sold 
by private underwriters. My study of the St. Lawrence project has 

caused me to wonder how far any underwriter would get selling the 
proposed $485 million financing bond issue if the general obligation 
of the United States is removed, and if the prospectus had to disclose : 

(a) That the half billion dollars sought would build only a 27-foot 
channel which 90 percent of American vessels could not use and that a 
practicable 35-foot channel would at least cost twice as much: 

(6b) That even those cost figures are out-of-date estimates by an 
agency with a record of substantial underestimates, and might reach 
$4 billion; 

(c) That no really thorough, exhaustive, and dependable study of 
possible traffic based on proposed tolls has been made, and that the 
traffic must be taken from existing agencies which will fight tooth and 
nail to keep it: 

(d) That the physical capacity of the Welland Canal will substan- 
tially limit toll traffic ; 

(e) That likely toll earnings of $914 million will equal about a third 
- the annual carrying costs of $26 million and will amount to 15 cents, 

r less, on the dollar of the possible carrying costs other qualified 
lamerte predict. 


96175—52--—24 
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Obviously not a bond would be sold. 
Surely public funds are entitled to equally careful investment. 
General Heavey’s final paragraph will be mine also: 


Especially in this time of inflation with tremendous expenditures necessary 
for the defense effort, it seems nothing but folly to think of spending a billion 
dollars for a seaway that would be frozen 5 months of the year, that is extremely 
vulnerable to enemy air attack, and that in any case is not needed either for the 
economic life or the defense of the United States. 


Based on that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the people for 
whom I speak in the State of Texas enthusiastically endorse your 
position with respect to this seaway and appreciate your stating it so 
frankly. 

The CuHamrman. With respect to Mr. Heavey, do you want to insert 
his statement in the record ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, Mr. Heavey’s memorandum 
will be placed in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Heavey is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY W. F. HEAVEY, GENERAL MANAGER, Port or Houston, TEex., IN 
Opposition To St. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


My first contract with the St. Lawrence seaway project was more than 16 
years ago when I was in Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant to the Division Engineer 
(Col. E. M. Markham), Great Lakes Division, United States Army Engineers. I 
worked there under Colonel Markham on both the engineering and economic 
phases of this project. 

I served 31 years in the Corps of Engineers and retired as brigadier general 
at the end of 1947 and took a position as consulting engineer with the port of 
New York. In June 1948 I became general manager of the port of Houston which 
is my present position. I am a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1922) and also of West Point (1917). I am appearing today before you 
on behalf of the port of Houston, the Texas Ports Association, of which I am 
a past president, the Gulf Ports Association, the Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
and other similar organizations. 

All of these organizations are unutterably opposed to the construction of this 
project insofar as navigation is concerned. They are not specifically interested 
in the power portion of the project and no further comment will be made on that. 
The major emphasis of our opposition is the basic fact that the St. Lawrence 
seaway project is not economically justified: from the point of view of the Nation 
as a whole. It is true that the Texas Gulf ports will lose for 7 months of the 
year some of their traffic from the great Midwest to the seaway project and 
they feel that the present trade channels through our wonderful system of in- 
land waterways, railways, and highways through our existing coastal ports can 
best handle the traffic of this area. 

Special objections to the St. Lawrence seaway project are as follows: 

(a) The project still calls for only a 27-foot channel, which is the same depth 
of the project on which I originally worked more than 16 years ago. Yet, during 
that period, the draft of sea-going vesels of the American merchant marine has 
increased on the average more than 3 feet. The Houston ship Channel is today 
being deepened to a project depth of 36 feet to keep up with the increasing 
draft of ocean-going vessels; therefore, the proposed project is totally inadequate 
for modern cargo vessels. 

(b) According to cost estimates*prepared by the Chief of Engineers, a 27-foot 
project would cost, based on the 1948 dollar, almost $600 million, of which 64.2 
percent would have to be charged to navigation. When these cost estimates are 
transcribed to a 35-foot channel, the cost will jump to well over $1 billion, and 
the ratio of this tremendous cost which would be charged to navigation would 
increase over that for the 27-foot project. In considering this project, we urge 
that the eventual cost of a 35-foot project be used as the basis, as obviously the 
27-foot channel will be inadequate for modern vessels. 

(c) The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project will not increase the total 
commerce in the United States but merely divert part of it for 7 months of the 
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year from already established channels where public and private funds have 
already furnished facilities. 

(d) Should American cargo vessels attempt to use the St. Lawrence seaway 
project on a 27-foot channel, they would have to load only partially, and this is 
totally impractical under existing operation costs of American merchant marine 
vessels. Foreign vessels with smaljler draft when fully loaded would be the 
vessels which would use the seaway, and the American merchant marine would 
as a practical matter be excluded to a great degree. To meet the draft de- 
mands of modern vessels of the American merchant marine, it is necessary to 
have a 36-foot channel such as the present project depth in the Houston ship 
channel. If the seaway were built on a 27-foot channel with American financial 
support, it would really amount to the United States building, to a large extent, 
a seaway primarily for foreign ships. When I say primarily, I think the record 
will show primarily means at least 90 percent foreign vessels in the case of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project if constructed on only a 27-foot channel. 

(e) The seaway in no way can be considered a defense project for reasons 
given by expert military witnesses. It is obvious that a seaway with high locks 
is extremely vulnerable to attack by atomic bombs or even conventional bombs. 
With a lock destroyed by an enemy coming over the polar region, ships would be 
bottled up in the seaway for months and, of course, all traffic would cease. Air 
Force experts have repeatedly stated that they could not prevent some enemy 
bombers from getting through to these key structures. 

Especially in this time of inflation with tremendous expenditures necessary 
for the defense effort, it seems nothing but folly to think of spending a billion 
dollars for a seaway that would be frozen 5 months of the year, that is extremely 
vulnerable to enemy air attack, and that in any case is not needed either for the 
economic life or the defense of the United States. 


Senator Witry. I have a question of Mr. White, unless Senator 
George has one. 
Senator Grorar. I have no questions. 


SHIPS OF 24 FEET DRAFT 


Senator Witry. Mr. White, I am interested in your figures. Do 
you know that 96.8 percent of the ships that entered and went out 
of Houston, the city which you represent, had a draft of 24 feet or 
less? 

Mr. Wutre. Senator Wiley, I know that that channel is being deep- 
ened to 35 feet because it is regarded as essential to permit the use of 
the port by the modern seagoing vesesls. 

Senator Witey. Who pays for that improvement? You did not 
answer my question. 

Mr. Wuire. The taxpayers of the United States are paying for it. 

Senator Witey. How much are they going to pay out to fix up the 
channel at Houston? 

Mr. Wuirre. I do not have that figure. 

Senator Witey. A study of the trips and drafts of vessels in and 
out of the country’s six major harbors has revealed 99.5 percent of 
the ships at Boston Harbor; 83.8 percent of those in outer New York 
er 98.9 of those in Philadelphia; 98.5 percent of those in Balti- 
more; 97.1 percent of those in New Orleans; and 96.8 of those in 
Houston, Tex., had a draft of 24 feet or less. 

Mr. Wuirer. I was not aware of that study. 

Senator Winey. I noted, in the hearings of the House committee 
last year, the figures as to the adequacy of 27-foot draft vessels, par- 
ticularly in overseas Great Lakes shipping, and they indicate that 
some of the main tonnage harbors in America are on the Great Lakes. 
You know that; do you not? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. 
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Senator Witry. And do you know that all the Great Lakes ships 
could travel this 27 foot channel ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, sir; that is right. Senator Wiley, as I under- 
stand it, but some deepening of the harbors on the Lakes will be re- 
quired. . 

Senator Winey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. All right. Are there any other questions? Sen 
ator Fulbright, Senator McMahon ¢ 


HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


Senator McManon. Who dug the Houston Ship Canal / 

Mr. Wurre. If you mean who paid for it, the United States. 

Senator McManon. How much? 

Mr. Wurrr. By appropriation of Congress. I do not know how 
much. 

The Cuamman. Didn't the city navigation district put up a lot 
of money / 

Mr. Wire. Of course, but that was for digging the ditch which 
th that particular area was only a portion of the total cost of the har- 
bor, just as this will be only a small portion. 

The Cuairman. But the inference might be left that the Govern 
ment had paid it all? Did not the navigation district pay a lot of 
money for digging the ditch ? 

Mr. Wurre. A very substantial portion. 

The Cuamman. How much? 

Mr. Wurre. I do not have that figure. 

The Cuarrman. Many millions, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Wurre. Yes. 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


Senator McManon. Do you know approximately how much the 
Government spent / 

Mr. Wurre. No; I do not. 

Senator McManon. Not within 50 million? 

Mr. Wurre. I am in the unfortunate position of being a mouth- 
piece for an engineer without having his figures on that particular 
point. 

Senator McManon. You left those figures at home. Did you not 
think you would be asked for them ? 

Mr. Wurre. No; I did not expect to be asked for them or I would 
certainly have had them for you. I will say, however, we will be glad 
to get them and supply them for you. 

Senator McManon. I am sure you would. 

The Carman. Any other questions? 

Senator HickenLoorer. I have a question. 

The Cratrman. Go ahead. 


INCREASED TRAFFIC VERSUS DIVERTED TRAFFIC 


Senator Hicken.Loorer. Mr. White, I notice that in point No. 3 you 
state that total commerce will not be increased but merely diverted 
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movement of ore from the newly developed ore field in Canada? 

Mr. Wurre. As nearly as I can understand it, even under existing 
operations, the ore will move in one way or another. 

Senator HickenLoorer. But that is an increased traffic. 

Mr. Wutre. Yes; that is an increased traffic, but, as 1 understand 
it, that is not related to whether or not you construct this waterway. 

Senator HickenLoorer. What is the basis for your statement that 
a 27-foot channel will be used 90 percent by foreign vessels rather 
than American vessels ? 

Mr. Wutre. That is General Heavey’s estimate, made from his long 
experience as manager of the port of ‘Houston. 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. Then do I understand that you are taking 
your testimony this morning, not from your own first-hand infor- 
mation and opinions, but from General Heavey’s ability and ex- 
perience ¢ 

Mr. Wurre. Of course as a lawyer I have to do that in a matter 
of this type. 

Senator Hickentoorer. In point No. 5 you say, “A high-lock canal 
is highly vulnerable to bombing.” 


BOMBING VULNERABILITY OF PANAMA CANAL 


Is it your opinion that the locks on the Panama Canal are highly 
vulnerable to bombing ? 

Mr. Wurre. I am sure I read that in the paper time after time 
during the last war. 

Senator HickenLoorer. The only point I am trying to make is 
whether or not the very vital and important Panama Canal is not also 
subject to the same objection, namely, that it is vulnerable to bombing? 

Mr. Wire. I recall that the traffic through the Panama Canal 
played a very small part in the last war. The railroads carried the 
tonnage across this country that counted. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The railroads carried a vast amount of ton- 
nage, although I do not know what percentage. I am of the impres- 
sion, however, that the Panama Canis! was also very vital in the carry- 
ing of tonnage. 


HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


You are from Houston. May I ask you this? Was there any 
organized or concerted opposition from Houston or from Texas when 
it was proposed to build the Houston Ship Canal to give Houston access 
to the sea, or was that proposal quite generally and vigorously sup- 
ported in Houston at that time? 

Mr. Wurre. I am quite sure it was vigorously supported by Hous- 
ton. I suspect that one of the witnesses, whom I know is here, can 
tell you it was equally vigorously opposed by Galveston. 


SOURCE OF OPPOSITION TO SEAWAY 


Senator HickenLoorer. Would you say, then, that a substantial 
amount of the opposition to the building of the St. Lawrence seaway 
comes, not from the standpoint of national sec urity, but from those 
who fear that their commercial interests might be affected. Do not 
the opponents fear that building the St. Lawrence seaway may take 
some business away from certain other places? 
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Mr. Wurre. I would be suspicious of anyone appearing before 
congressional committee who expressed pure disinterest in a propos 
tion. Of course the people of Houston are here because they think 
that the St. Lawrence project will hurt them as a commercial propo 
sition. At the same time, however, judging from the examination | 
have been able to make in such a short time of the evidence availabl 
to me I feel that there is a convincing case, from the general point of 
view—and certainly the taxpayers of Texas are vitally concerned— 
for opposition to getting into what may amount to a $4,000,000,000 
expenditure, with no net results or benefit to the country as a whole. 

Senator HicKENLooprr. Are you aware, Mr. White, that we are 
spending—I am sorry I do not have the exact figures here—at least 
hundreds of millions of dollars in Europe, in Africa, and in other 
parts of the world, for the construction of facilities such as canals and 
dams, among other things, for those countries where we will get no 
direct benefit? We may get a secondary benefit in one way or another. 
Are you aware that we are spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
in other lands—and this is a conservative estimate—to develop their 
resources ¢ 

Mr. Wuire. I know, of course, that we are making loans to some 
countries for such purposes. I know that we are, through the ECA 
and MSA, advancing funds which move American commodities to 
some of those countries. But other than that I cannot say that I am 
aware of it. 


DEFAULT ON LOANS 


Senator Hickenlooper. You refer to loans. Do you know of any 
substantial loan which we have made since World War I, with the 
possible exception of Finland, that has been repaid to the United 
States? 

Mr. Wurre. I know of no substantial loan we have made which has 
been defaulted. 

Senator Hicxken Looper. I wish you would name one substantial loa 
that we have made, outside of the Finnish situation, that is not in 
default today. I donot know ofany. There might be a few hundred 
thousand dollars from some country on a commercial transaction, but 
of the vast loans that we have made, I do not know of any which ar 
not in default today. 

Mr. Wutre. Take the Export-Import Bank as an example. As fat 
as I know it has reported no loans in default. It has certainly made 
very substantial loans. 

Senator Hickrnioorrr. The Export-Import Bank is not a Gov 
ernment operation. It is supposed to be based on certain commercia! 
activities. That is not too important at this moment. 


BOMBING VULNERABILITY OF HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


May I ask you this: Is the Houston ship canal vulnerable to bomb 
ing attacks? 

Mr. Wuirr. There are no locks in the canal, of course. It is at sea 
level, and because of the method of construction and the place it is 
constructed I would say it is not so vulnerable. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I do not want to pursue a matter upon 
which you are not prepared to testify. I take it you are not prepared 
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to testify on dollar costs, the ramifications of revenues, and things of 
that kind other than the conclusions which you take from statements 
made by other people whose judgment you respect. Is that correct‘ 

Mr. Wurre. That is correct. 

Senator Hicken.oorrr. That is all. 

The Cuairman. Any other questions. 


SEAWAY AND TEXAS INTERESTS 


Senator Green. I have one. Do I understand the fundamental 

rinciple on which you based your introductory statement is that the 
Govetansent of the United States should not expend any money unless 
the benefits are equally shared by all sections of the country 

Mr. Wuire. No, I 2 not think that is a practical policy. 

Senator Green. Was it not your statement that since the benefits 
were not going to be shared by Texans, they should not be taxed ? 

Mr. Wurre. No, sir, my statement was that we saw no benefits in 
this proposition but rather we did see possible injury to ourselves. 

Senator Green. Then you do not make any such claim ? 

Mr. Wurre. No. 

The Cuatmrman. Are there any other questions of Mr. White? 

You are excused, Mr. White. 

Mr. Wuire. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Is the representative from Galveston, Tex., here? 

Give your name and fis tan to the stenographer, your business, 
and why you are here. 


STATEMENT OF F. G. ROBINSON, TRAFFIC MANAGER, GALVESTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Rosrnson. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, my name is F. 
Robinson. I am traffic manager of the Galveston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Galveston Cotton E xchange and Board of Trade. I 
appear in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project in their 
behalf. I also appear in behalf of the board of trustees of Galveston 
wharves, the city of Galveston, Galveston County, ‘Texas City Board 
of Trade, Texas City, Texas Chamber of Commerce, Texas City 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas Industrial 
Traffic League. 

I am a director of the last two organizations. I am also a member 
of the Texas Industrial Traffic League, as vice chairman of its export 
and import traffic committee, and I concur in its statement which is 
already on record with this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, before making a brief supplemental and explanatory 
statement, I would like to request that my statement which has been 
distributed, be incorporated in the committee’s proceedings. 

The Cuatrman. Any objection ? 

Without objection, it will go into the record. 

(Mr. Robinson’s statement follows: ) 

The Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade represent manufacturers and shippers in Galveston, including 
the board of trustees of the Galveston wharves, in all transportation matters, 
including legislation which affects the movement of commerce through Galveston. 

Our port facilities, known as the Galveston wharves, are owned by the city of 
Galveston and operated under the direction of a board of trustees, which organ- 
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ization is a constituent member of the Galveston Chamber of Commerce and the 
Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 

The Texas City Board of Trade and the Texas City Chamber of Commerce, 
Texas City, Tex., represent similar interests in the city and port of Texas City, 
which is approximately 10 miles across Galveston Bay from Galveston, where 
several large refineries and chemical industries are located and are vitally inter- 
ested in legislation which in any way affects the transportation of commerce 
through Texas City. 

The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League are voluntary organizations whose object is, among others, to advise and 
consult with the publie shippers, ete., as to all transportation matters, especially 
legislation affecting transportation and to do whatever may be necessary to the 
betterment of the industrial and economic commercial conditions in the States 
of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas. They are definitely 
interested in Gulf ports, and would be injured should the steamship service 
through said ports be affected, which would be the case under the proposed pro- 
ject. Their membership includes chambers of commerce and port organizations 
in the larger cities in each of said States, including particularly the cities and 
ports of Beaumont, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Galveston, Houston, and New 
Orleans, La., also manufacturers, jobbers, etc. throughout the said States. The 
membership of the Texas Industrial Traffic League alone represents a total of 
over 7,500 shippers and receivers of freight in the State of Texas. 

The membership of said leagues also includes grain producers and grain milling 
interests throughout the States named and their combined membership repre 
sents thousands of shippers and receivers of freight in said States. 

My life’s work has been devoted to transportation and legislation affecting 
transportation. Therefore, I believe I am familiar with the general trend of 
the movement of traffic and particularly the effects the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway would have upon the port of Galveston, including the grain 
and grain-milling interests, not merely for the benefits that flow to some certain 
interests, but primarily in connection with the employment of labor and various 
other businesses that in one way or another attach to and, in fact exist from, 
the handling of commerce, particularly that which moves by water. 


SECTION 8, MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1920 


The proposed project cannot be considered anything other than an inland 
waterway project: therefore, it appears to us that consideration must be given 
to the statute enunciated by Congress in section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, which reads as follows: 

“That it shall be the duty of the board, in cooperation with the Secretary 
of War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and developing ports and 
transportation facilities in connection with water commerce over which it has 
jurisdiction, to investigate territorial regions and zones tributary to such ports, 
taking into consideration the economies of transportation by rail, water, and 
highway and the natural direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the 
causes of the congestion of Commerce at ports and the remedies applicable there- 
to: to investigate the subject of water terminals, including the necessary docks, 
warehouses, apparatus, equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, with 
a view to devising and suggesting the types most appropriate for different loca- 
tions and for the most erpeditious and economical transfer or interchange of 
passengers or property between carriers by water and carriers by rail; to 
advise with communities regarding the appropriate location and plan of con- 
struction of wharves, piers, und water terminals; to investigate the practicability 
and advantages of harbors, rivers, and . port improvements in connection with 
foreign and coastivide trade; and to investigate any other matter that may tend 
to promote and encourage the use by vessels of ports adequate to care 
for the freight which would naturally pass through such ports: Provided, 
That if after such investigation the board shall be of the opinion that 
rates, charges, rules, or regulations of common carriers by rail subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission are detrimental to the de- 
clared object of this section, or that new rates, charges, rules, or regulations, 
new or additional port terminal facilities, or affirmative action on the part 
of such common carriers by rail is necessary to promote the objects of this 
section, the board may submit its findings to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission for such action as such commission may consider proper under exist 
ing law.” 
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We submit that that statute is relevant to the issues concerning the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, and that it should not be ignored. To say the least, the 
mere building of the proposed seaway does not complete the project, as con- 
sideration would have to be given under said statute by the Corps of Engineers 
concerning port and harbor improvements. Surely the deepening of the canal 
to provide for larger vessels would certainly require deepening of at least some 
of the harbor channels, which would obviously involve additional costs. The 
printed proceedings of the hearing before the House Public Works Committee 
in 1951 on page 221 contain the following statement of General Pick: 

“The Corps of Engineers has never made an economic study of this project, 
because that has been handled by the Department of Commerce. We have re- 
viewed those studies and are convinced that the savings which I have indicated 
today are reasonable and conservative.” 

We cannot accept the estimates of the Department of Commerce as being con- 
servative, reasonable, and proper. We consider them misleading because they 
fail to give proper consideration to (1) the injurious effect upon Gulf ports, 
and (2) the resulting adverse economic situation that would assuredly be created 
for the entire South, should the proposed project be constructed. 

In the testimony of Secretary Sawyer before the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, part 1, No. 82-2, page 8, he made the following state- 
ment: 

“Port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed 
and much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their 
business. There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now 
moving to and from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the sea- 
way.” [Emphasis added.] 

In view of section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act. 1920, and the fact that no 
complete economic study has been made of the project by the Corps of Engineers, 
caused us to request Congressman Clark W. Thompson to initiate legislation, 
which would call for such a study by the United States Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such legislation is now covered 
by bill H. R. 6303, and we are sincere in our belief that a complete economic study 
should be made in line with and for the purposes set forth in bill H. R. 6308. 
We respectfully urge this committee to recommend a similar study so that true 
and reliable facts can be determined. 


EFFECT ON FEDERAL BARGE LINE—A GOVERN MENT AGENCY 


Another important point which seems to have been ignored—by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and others—is the adverse effect the proposed project would 
have upon the Federal Barge Lines (a defunct transportation agency of the 
Government). It is commonly known that its tonnage includes large volumes 
of bulk grain from the north to New Orleans. Thus, the United States Army 
Engineers’ annual report 1950 part 2, page 1608, shows that in 1949 there was 
transported through the Mississippi River from Minneapolis to New Orleans, ete., 
821,997 net tons of corn; 387,067 net tons of wheat, and, 395,256 net tons of flour. 
While I am not speaking in support of the Federal Barge Line, all taxpayers are 
affected by having to support it. As to how much of the wheat, ete., moved over 
said line I do not know, but I feel sure it handled a large part of it, and other 
private barge lines no doubt also handled some. 

For example, American waterways operators, just recently reported that in 
1951, 30,466,948 bushels of grain, a gain of 6.4 million bushels over 1950, were 
carried by barges to New Orleans, and that shipments of grain from ports on 
the upper Mississippi River jumped 140 percent in 1951 over 1950. 

The point I wish to make is that the Federal Barge Line would be adversely 
affected by any diversion of grain through the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 
It’s obvious. Yet, only recently Secretary Sawyer, a proponent of the St. Law- 
rence project, has again recommended that Congress enact legislation to in- 
crease the ‘capital stock of said agency by $12 million. The records show that 
that Government agency has operated at a deficit for many years, and efforts to 
increase its capital stock last year by $18 million failed. See bill S. 211. Any 
further deficiency, which would certainly result from the proposed project, 
would cause the taxpayers to be called upon for further dollar injections to 
keep that now defunct agency alive. Creation of such a condition isn’t fair and 
is beyond the bounds of reason. We simply cannot conceive of Congress cerat- 
ing such a condition thereby adding two conflicting projects to the already over- 
burdened taxpayers. 
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EFFECT OF ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT UPON THE CITY AND PORT OF 
GALVESTON, TEX. 


Brief history of the port of Galweston 

According to old records, the earliest movement of traffic through the port 
too place in 1832, by which time a small settlement comprising about 300 
people existed on the island. Sailing ships from the north Atlantic coast 
brought in foodstuffs and manufactured goods and departed with parcels of 
hides, pelts, wool, mohair, cattle, and other farm products. Many such ship- 
ments were barged down to the island via rivers and bayous, while others were 
transported to Galveston bayshore by ox carts and transferred to the island 
by rafts and row boats. Thus, Galveston originally was a trading post, from 
which it was later transformed into a port and an important distributing center. 

In the latter part of 1837, Galveston was made a port of entry, and in 1838 th: 
first wharf was consstructed between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. In 1873 
10 piers lined the waterfront. Because of inefficient facilities to handle the rap 
idly increasing commerce, the Galveston Wharf Co. was organized in 1854 with 
complete control over all facilities and proceeded to expand and build more 
efficient facilities. 

It was not until 1889 that the claims of the port received Federal recognition 
This came as a result of demands on the part of the Southwestern producers who 
were in need of an outlet nearer the fields of production, and at the Deep Harbor 
Convention held in Topeka, Kans., on October 4, 1889, a resolution was adopted 
which among other things, provided in part for the following: 

“Resolved, That in reaffirmance of the action of the Denver convention, and of 
the committees organized thereunder, it is the sense of this convention that it is 
the duty of Congress to appropriate permanently, and for immediate use, what 
ever amount is necessary to secure a deep-water port on the northwest coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, west of the 931% degree west longitude capable of admitting 
the largest vessels, and at which the best and most accessible harbor can be 
secured and maintained in the shortest possible time, and at least cost; the time, 
place, and cost to be ascertained from the Board of Engineers, appointed under 
an act of Congress passed at its last session.” 

Following this action, Galveston obtained a Federal appropriation of $6, 
200,000 for the construction of a jetty system and for channel deepening. The 
jetty system was completed in 1895. 

Many changes took place between 1890 and 1897; the water front was ex 
tended, several new piers and warehouses were built, and the slip plan was 
adopted. Development continued to 1916, during which period several piers 
were entirely rebuilt and new ones were built of concrete. In 1928 additional 
steel and concrete piers and warehouses were built, which included piers 23-26, 
a partially double-decked concrete, fireproof warehouse four blocks long, costing 
$1,000,000; pier 9, a double-decked concrete warehouse at a cost of $750,000 
Many other improvements and expansions were made in the 5-year period ending 
with 1931, and in addition to piers 23-26 and 9, already explained, the large grain 
elevator B, capacity 6,000,000 bushels,’ was built of concrete and steel at a cost 
of $3,000,000. Three concrete cotton warehouses, back of the water front, on 
Broadway, were built at a cost of $300,000, and another cotton warehouse was 
built at a cost of $45,000, 

Effective December 9, 1940, the water-front properties, including the railroad, 
of the Galveston Wharf Co., were acquired by the city of Galveston, as authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Finance Docket No. 13076, 242 I. C. C 
605. The property is controlled and managed by the board of trustees of the 
Galveston Wharves. 

During the past 5 years, Galveston Wharves have spent over $7,000,000 out of 
its earned revenues, in modernizing and rebuilding docks and piers. In 1949, 
work was completed on pier 14, for the handling of sulfur, amounting to $904, 
270.09, which covered the rebuilding of pier 14, and equipping it with sulfur 
handling equipment and storage bins. Another shedded pier, pier 10, with 
160,000 square feet of storage space, was completed and placed in operation in 
January 1950, at a cost of $1,000,000. Additional construction, already approved, 
will involve additional expense in excess of $1,000,000. 


1 Galveston has three grain elevators with total capacity of 7144 million bushels. 
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ANALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES AND APPROPRIATIONS TO JUNE 
30, 1950, COVERING THE PORT OF GALVESTON ; I. E., GALVESTON HARBOR AND GAL- 
VESTON CHANNEL 


The following data was taken from annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, except that the 1948-50 figures were furnished by the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

The purpose of this data is to show that Galveston is in fact a natural port, 
as evidenced by the low cost of Government expenditures, which includes $710,- 
274.77 from contributed funds for the sea-wall construction, as shown in connec- 
tion with the Galveston Channel cost. 

In considering the following data, one should bear in mind the fact that the 
port facilities have been maintained, and new ones constructed, out of the 
earned revenues of Galveston wharves. In other words, not one penny of the 
cost of our port facilities has been borne by the taz-paying public, all of which 
would be jeopardized by the diversion of commerce through the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. See following tables. 


Galveston Harbor—Cost and financial summary 


Cost of new work to June 30, 1949_____-__~- 
Cost of maintenance to June 30, 1949______--_____- hesitate eg a 
Total net expenditures to June 30, 1949_...-._.____.__-___.___.. 16, 675, 580. 15 
Total amount appropriated to June 30, 1949____-__-___ ‘Saiindememenias . Ay Ske ene 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1949____________ aod ‘ 31, 506. 53 
Unobligated balance on June 30, 1949____-__--____-_- ace ccanie! 31, 300. 83 


pipet leteroutanies ..... $11, 289, 882. 60 


Itemized costs 





hte iil aa cal ,a, | Costofnew; Costof | miiciac otal Pa ite 
Fiscal year ending June 30 | one | maintenance | otal cost expended Appropriated 
1946 si Bates Ss SI oll _...| $144,634.92 | $144, 634. 92 52. 79 $126, 000. 00 
1947... ; eas --| 275,572.90 | 275, 572.90 75, 755. 94 154, 000. 00 
1948 J | 257, 809.08 | 257. 809. OS 257, 004. 46 250, 000. 00 
ibis .. .| 460,844.63 | 460,844.63 | 460, 532. 95 470, 113. 97 
1950 * Disdenie a nied ; 575, 000. 00 
Galveston Channel—Cost and financial. summary 
Cost of new work to June 30, 1949.__....._.._..___.__.. a $3, 960, O87. 73 
Cost of maintenance to.Jume a0, 1940... ........ 5, O89, 996. 47 
Total net expenditures to June 30, 1949__.....-__.________..__- 9, 049, 439. 32 
Total amount appropriated to June 30, 1949____________________ 9, 248, 595. 51 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1949___.___..-__-____________- 194, 156. 19 
Unobligated balance on June 30, 1949__..._....-._-_._______- 511.3 
Total from contributed funds on June 30, 1949________- Peete 710, 274. 77 
Itemized costs 
ae Se ————- 
i Na ls ree Cost of new | Costofmain-| m4.) ance | Total ex- Appropri- 
Fiscal year ending June 30 work | tenance Total cost | pended | ated 
sone Fa — --) — | ——-— |—__—___— 
a = ‘6 . | $9, 173. 01 | $9, 173. 01 $9, 556. 24 $301, 000. 00 
1947... ..- eo ee Se Es 418,316.40 | 418,316. 40 419, 247.83 115, 000. 00 
1948... | 34 11, 823. 87 11, 823. 87 10, 684. 78 —5, 000. 00 
IR es ae 19, 041. 11 | 19, 041.11 | 18, 220. 66 202, 000. 00 
0G sce. Rb ee iat obs ; ¥ 225, 000. 00 


AVERAGE ANNUAL WATER-BORNE COMMERCE THROUGH GALVESTON, TEX., IN NET TONS 


During the 6-year period 1945-50, Galveston’s average water-borne commerce 
was 4,486,785 net tons. The 1949-50 tonnage averaged 6,991,680 net tons. Prac- 
tically all of this tonnage constituted what is commonly referred to as “dry 
cargo”, which everyone knows produces employment for thousands of laborers 
who are dependent upon such commerce for their livelihood. Moreover, Galves- 
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ton is not what is generally known as an industrial port. In other words, because 

of its geographical location on an island, it does not have the large industries 

that exist in the hinterland, and is therefore almost wholly dependent upon the 

handling of water-borne Commerce. Rank~ 
Galveston is the world’s largest sulfur port, the top cotton port, and it handles 90a 

more export grain than any other Gulf port. In fact, it handles more export 

grain than all Texas Gulf ports combined, and exports of grain and grain prod 

ucts have, since 1924, constituted over 30 percent of our total exports. 


FOREIGN TRADE AREA WHICH GALVESTON WOULD LOSE UNDER THE PROPOSED 
ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


Attention is directed to the outline map of the United States attached. It is 
briefly explained in the legend, which shows that the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway project would extend westward through the Great Lakes to Chicago, 

Iil., and Duluth, Minn. Chicago would, in all probability, be the most important 

port, by reason of its accessibility from a transportation standpoint, and its 

industrial set-up and general geographical location with respect to the many 1 Does n 
States west thereof. 

The ———— line depicts the area and States extending north of Oklahoma and From 
Texas to the Canadian border, including portions of Colorado, all of Idaho, and that the 
Montana on the west, from which export cargoes would be diverted to the St miles, O 
Lawrence waterway. The shaded area (Texas and Oklahoma) represents thy out the 
remaining area from which Galveston could draw export commerce. coast. 

A large portion of Galveston’s export commerce moves from the affected area project 
The chief exports being grain and grain products, includes flour, which in recent alone d 
years has constituted about 40 percent of Galveston’'s total exports. This not be place 
withstanding the fact that the States of Texas and Oklahoma are large grail neither 
producing States. Wea 

As to grain alone, the port of Galveston handles more than any other port in of Cons 
the United States, as evidenced by the following: Lawrer 

much d 

Railroad cars of grain unloaded differer 

structic 

1947 1948 1949 ports a 

aa . throug] 
Galveston 61, O84 23 50, 6 5, 600 70 United 
Baltimore_- 39, 103 31, 365 21,355 465, Canal 

Houston : 22, 071 - 35, xg * 40, 438 benefits 

Aw Orle s Y 626 2: ; 07 mY . 
Phitadelgbia 7 376 7 ‘ ‘ 4 ce A sul 


New York... 13, 155 ‘ 090 0 that it 
| necting 
States, 
In 1949, Galveston’s grain exports totaled 110 million bushels, representin: We : 
about 25 percent of the total United States grain exports. Slightly less was is in be 
exported in 1950. In 1951, Galveston exported 122 million bushels, the largest! railroa 
in its history.’ objectic 
Other important commodities which move from the area depicted on the map 
which would obviously be diverted to the St. Lawrence waterway if made 
navigable to oceangoing vessels, include packing-house products, dairy products, It se 
eggs, dried beans, malt, and numerous other commodities. have a 
From the very beginning of the St. Lawrence project, the proponents hav plished 
consistently stressed the available cargoes that could move and would be ex dling o 
pected to move through the St. Lawrence waterway. This is very clearly prove! depress 
by the printed report of the United States Department of Commerce, entitled, effect v 
“The St. Lawrence Survey, Part III,” which was submitted to the President ot! affect : 
December 20, 1940. The various potential commodities, tennages, ete., ar curtail 
geographically set forth on the map enclosed at the back of said report. carrier 
The importance of Galveston as a port is further established by the fact that Obvi 
Galveston was second to New York in 1949 and 1950 in the number of export our na 
and coastal cars of all freight unloaded, exclusive of coal. The ranking United argu 
States ports were as follows: results 


1 According to the Department of Commerce figures grain is expected to produce 6! 
11% million tons, via St. Lawrence waterway. 
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Number of cars unloaded 
Rank” P cy ee Pali: tee Be. 
ort 
19494 | l 
1949 1950 | 1951 
a 2 ciliata Secaisnsspd lh isha accasiescieiadte i ciasetcaiiesnias —|——-— a 
eS pS n,n Prd Gee ae 248, 732 | 184, 600 | 244, 097 
9 A sivs } Aaleenton: +... ........... saaana acai 108, 196 | 102, 875 117, 957 
: | New Orleans... mabe ae a ‘ amen 99, 763 | 84, 525 121, 004 
6205 jt SNe sos cn cw pene: - Pie abies 98, 087 | 57,176 | 85, 878 
(ee a — Scees canal 60, 389 | 48, 847 | 61, 462 
6....--.-} Philadelphia .....-. alana capitan Sal 53, O82 | 28, 837 | 50, 471 
7...-----| Portland, Oreg--- ; phaias sina oct 33, 703 | 27,002 | 53, 732 
2 |} San Francisco Ee scone eee | 31,010 53, 471 87, 280 
9........| Hampton Roads----..-.. aceedke ide ‘ 28, 250 | 23, 952 45, 642 
10....--..| Tampa ; eae Sokol ol 24, 720 40, 335 37, 111 
HS | Los Angeles a Seabees 20, 471 18, 912 35, 208 
a Seattle. Bs ial shai tee stedea 16, 433 30, 345 36, 752 
» 


1 Does not include hundreds of cars of cotton unloaded at back of waterfront. 


From an economy transportation standpoint, we also wish to stress the fact 
that the distance from Galveston to the open Gulf of Mexico is only 10 statute 
miles, or about 40 minutes from the open Gulf of Mexico. It is navigable through- 
out the entire year, and affords unequaled vessel turn-around on the entire Gulf 
coast. This should be contrasted with the fact that the proposed St. Lawrence 
project would be navigable only a relatively few months of each year, which fact 
alone does not in our opinion justify the tremendous expenditures which would 
be placed upon the already heavily burdened shoulders of the tax-paying public; 
neither does such a fact support the proposed project as a defense measure. 

We also wish to stress the fact that some of the proponents, and even Members 
of Congress, have from time to time in correspondence with us compared the St. 
Lawrence seaway project with the Panama Canal. We submit that there is as 
much difference in the two propositions as daylight and dark. One outstanding 
difference is that the Panama Canal is open 12 months in the year, and its con- 
struction directly benefited Gulf ports, Atlantic coast ports and Pacifie coast 
ports and the shipping public generally by affording a through waterway route 
through the canal of tremendous national benefit. Considering the fact that the 
United States borders on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Panama 
Canal was, in our opinion, justified as a defense measure aside from other 
benefits. 

A substantial difference in the proposed project is the fact—admitted by all— 
that it would be ice-bound 5 months in the year. It would not furnish a con- 
necting seaway link between the east, west and Gulf coasts of these United 
States, as in the case of the Panama Canal. 

We also wish to stress the fact that our opposition to the proposed project 
is in behalf of our own interests, and the obvious effect it would have upon our 
railroads, while of interest to this Nation, is not the primary basis for our 
objection. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems clear, therefore, that the proposed project (if ever established) would 
have a devastating effect upon our National economy. For example, if it accom- 
plished what its proponents argue as justification—that is the successful han- 
dling of export cargoes—then obviously a vacuum of unemployment and business 
depression would be created at Galveston and along the entire Guif coast. The 
effect would also be to “dry up” ports on the Gulf of Mexico, which would in turn 
affect shippers near those ports because the loss of other tonnage would force 
curtailment of steamship services, even to the extent of putting some ocean 
carriers completely out of business. 

Obviously, such a condition would also affect the importance of such ports to 
our national defense, as well as our American Merchant Marine. Briefly, any 
argument as to proponents’ fondest hopes does not offset the ultimate disastrous 
results to our Nation as a whole. 
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REASON FOR OPPOSING THE SEAWAY 


Mr. Ropinson. Some of the firms which I represent have opposed 
the project from its birth many years ago. The general basis for their 
position is that— 

(1) It would, if ever constructed, severely injure the ports of Gal- 
veston and Texas City, a swell as other Gulf of Mexico ports that are 
essentially necessary to shippers and national defense. Texas alone 
has 13 ports, of which Gale reston is the oldest, which are open to 
navigation every day in the year. 

(2) The coastal area affords, without additional Government ex- 
pense, ideal locations for ship construction, conversion and repair; and 

(3) It is not fundamentally sound and economical commercially 
or as a defense measure because it would involve tremendous expendi- 
tures of money provided by taxpayers without compensating national 
benefits. It would be a paradise for tramp vessels. 

Furthermore, membership of the Southwestern and Texas In- 
dustrial Traffic League comprises shippers, manufacturers, grain and 
grain milling interests, chambers of commerce and port organizations 
from New Orleans, La., to Brownsville, Tex. The Texas League 
covers the State of Texas, while the Southwestern League covers the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The grain and milling interests of those areas who handle grain, ele- 
vators, milling of flour, and so forth, are in direct competition with 
those interests similarly engaged and located in the North and Mid- 
western States. 

They also draw grain from the Midwestern States. Therefore, any 
diversion of that grain to the St. Lawrence seaway would adversely 
affect them by creating idle grain elevators with a consequent loss of 
private investment. 

Additionally, all of our members would suffer if their Gulf steam- 
ship service should be drastically curtailed which, obviously would be 
the result under the proposed project. 


GALVESTON AND OTHER PORTS 


Your attention is directed to pages 5 through 11 of my prepared 
statement which gives a brief history of Galveston, the oldest deep- 
water port west of New Orleans, and facts showing how it would be 
seed. 

Our allegations of injury are substantiated by the testimony of 
Secretary Sawyer before the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, at hearings in 1951 quoted near the bottom of page 
3 of my proposed st: itement, which reads as follows: 


Port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed 
and much is heard to the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their 
business. There is no question but that a considerable amount of traffic now 
moving to and from the Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the 
seaway. 


At this point I would like to direct your attention to the map at- 
tached to my prepared statement. The heavy line starting from 
the north along Lake Michigan and Wisconsin, extending to the Gulf 
depicts the territory as to “how the United States divides foreign 
commerce as between the Gulf ports and the eastern ports. 
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The cross-barred line extending over to the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, and so forth, completes an area within which we re- 
ceive about 60 percent of our total exports. Since 1924, grain alone 
constitutes about 30 percent of our total exports and, in more recent 
years, 40 percent. Because of severe droughts in Texas and Okla- 
homa in 1951, about 90 percent of our exports of grain and flour 
originated in those above-named States. 

Other exports from those States consist of packing-house products 
from Wisconsin, and so forth, dry beans from the far West, as well 
as malt, flax, and many others. All of that tonnage would be vulner- 
able to being diverted to the St. Lawrence seaway. 


FEDERAL BARGE LINE 


IT would like also to direct your attention to the injury that would 
result to the defunct Federal Transportation Agency, the Federal 
Barge Line, as shown on page 4 of my prepared statement. 

I believe that statement is sufficient but, briefly, it is this: 

Because of the Federal Barge Line’s long years of deficit operation, 
the taxpayers of my State and others have received no direct. benefit 
and have had to help create money to keep it alive. Only recently 
Secretary Sawyer has asked for an additional $12 million. Now that 
barge line handles, as do all barge lines, a tremendous amount of grain 
from the North to New Orleans and other ports. 

Secretary Sawyer said there would be diversions to the St. Law- 
rence seaway, and if that is so, some of the lifeblood of the Federal 
Barge Line would be taken away. It would create a situation where, 
in addition to having to call on the taxpayers to give it further life, 
they would also have to contribute to a new angle that would affect it. 


MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1920 


The next point that I wish to direct your attention to is section 8 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, which is quoted in full on pages 
2 and 3 of my prepared statement. 

We submit that its provisions are relevant to the matter before you 
and should be observed. I might state that I also practice before the 
Maritime Commission and represent the steamship lines and our port 
interests. The act specifically provides that with respect to rivers 
and harbors or port improvements, the United States Corps of En- 
gineers shall investigate and determine the need for such things. 

Now, to my knowledge—and I have read most of the record before 
the House committee last year—there is not one word in there fm 
regard to consideration of the additional expenses that would be 
created by providing those harbor improvements that would obviously 
be necessary if you deepened the main channel. 

Gentlemen, I also want to stress the fact that aside from the injury 
to our interests, other Southern States who receive no benefits, would 
have their injury compounded by having to help pay for the proposed 
project. 

We realize that you have a very difficult problem before you. We do 
not feel that some of the proponents, especially Government people 
who supported it before, have dealt with all the facts. We urge you 
to render a report against the project. 
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Thank you very much. 
The Cuamman. Are there any questions ¢ 


EFFECT ON TRADE TO TEXAS 


Senator Wirry. Yes. I think, sir, you have been very plain, and 
I think it has been developed very clearly here that the basis of the 
argument against this seaway is that down in Texas, that great State 
which has been the pioneer in so many things, there is a fear that 
they might lose some trade. You know that the evidence has shown 
that a lot of grain has not been able to be transported because neither 
the barge line nor the railroads has had the boxcars to handle 
What do you think the population of this country is going to be 
5 or 6 years from now in case this enterprise is made a reality 

Mr. Ropinson. Obviously, Senator, I think our population will 
continue to increase. In all sincerity, however, we cannot see how 
it would bring about an increase in the population of the Southern 
States. 

The seaway clearly seems to draw a line midway between Canada 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Yet the Southern States would have to help 


pay the bill. 
SEAWAY AND GREAT LAKES PORTS 


Senator Wirey. I think that it has been estimated that in 1960 
our population will have increased at the rate of more than 214 mil- 
lion people a year. Our birth rate during the last few years has been 
the greatest percentagewise in our history. That means it will not 
be long until this Nation has 200,000,000 people. 

This, of course, means that we need all the facilities we can have 
for national defense and for our national economy. I must say that 
while I do not condemn provincialism, I think we are seeing it char- 
acterized here to the extreme. 

Do you know that of the 15 major ports of this country, 7 are on 
the Great Lakes / 

Mr. Rosinson. You have large ports on the Great Lakes that handle 
only certain commodities and not general cargo. 

Senator Witty. Do you know that the Great Lakes fleet could make 
100 percent utilization of the St. Lawrence waterway with its pro 
posed 27-foot draft ¢ 

Mr. Rosinson. They probably could, and last year—I saw the 
figures where they have already, with their present ¢ channel and equip- 
ment, tremendously increased the amount of iron ore through the 
(Gireat Lakes. 

Senator Winery. If the Great Lakes fleet which utilizes harbors on 
the Great Lakes can make use of the 27-foot channel, and since the 
last witness conceded that an average of about 90 percent of all the 
ships that enter the great harbors from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Houston had a draft of 24 feet or less 
[documented on page 12244, 1951 House hearings|. then you must 
admit that the vast percentage of the shipping should utilize eifee- 
tively that canal. 


96175—352——-25 
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Mr. Roprtnson. Not United States-flag ships. According to my, 
understanding of last year’s record, it was stated that there woul 
be a very small percentage of American-flag ships that could us 
such a canal and load their boats down. 

Senator Wiiey. That is your understanding. I am giving you th 
documented facts. 

Do you know what the percentage is in your harbor? 

Mr. Roprnson. We have deep water, Senator. We have a natura! 
port. We are right on the open Gulf of Mexico. We have a most 
modern port. I want to say that all of the port facilities there have 
been paid for out of earnings by our city-owned water front without 
1 penny coming from the pockets of the taxpayers. 


OTHER DEEP-WATER PORTS 


Senator Wirry. You miss the point. I admit that you have a deep- 
water port. What I am asking you is if 96.8 percent of all the ships 
that enter the Houston port have a draft of 24 feet or less, what ad 
vantage does your deep harbor have when other deep harbors have 
up to 99 percent ? 

Mr. Rostnson. That question is troublesome to answer for this 
reason: When you speak of draft are you speaking of empty draft 
or a loaded ship? There are many large oceangoing vessels, Senator, 
which, when loaded down will draw 30 to 32 feet. When they 
come into the harbor empty they ride high, sometimes less than 20 
feet. Now, 1 do not know whether that statement is based on a loaded 
ship or an empty ship coming into the harbor. I will say this: Gal- 
veston gets eatalontty the same number of ue in and out of it as 

Sut most of the ships 
today are large vessels, a lot of which were built during the past war. 
With the exception of a little banana boat that comes from Mexico, 
there are none of them that would draw only 24 feet of water loaded. 

Senator Wier. Of course, if you do not know, I certainly do not 
know. 

Mr. Rorrnson. I do know. I spend a lot of time on the water front. 

Senator Wirry. I want to know what the actual study of the trips 
and drafts of vessels in and out of your city would show. 


Houston. Many of the ships serve both ports. 


UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS’ REPORT OF SHIP DRAFTS 


Mr. Rosrtnson. The United States Army engineers recapped that at 
the back of their annual report each year. In considering that 
report, Senator, you must remember that the drafts they show do not 
specify whether the ships are loaded or empty. But I know from 
personal knowledge that these oceangoing vessels draw more than 
24 feet. We have a lot of barges included in that count that come in 
loaded with crude sulfur. Some of those barges will take up as much 
1,500 tons of crude sulfur, for instance. They draw somewhere along 
that footage, perhaps, but not oceangoing vessels. 

Senator Wirrey. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? 

Senator HickenwLoorer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. All right. 
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GALVESTON SHIPS SUNK IN WORLD WAR II 


Senator Hickrnioorrr. Mr. Robinson, do you have any figures on 
how many ships went out of Galveston during the war, either through 
the Gulf of Mexico, up the Atlantic coast, or otherwise, and were 
sunk by enemy action on the high seas? 

Mr. Rogrnson. I do not know, but there were very few. To my 
knowledge, of the ships that sailed from Galveston, only three or four 
were sunk during the whole war. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Do you know how many ships were sunk 
on the high seas along the east coast or in the Gulf during the 
war? 

Mr. Rosrnson. I do not, sir. 


NORTH-BOUND FREIGHT TONNAGE 


Senator HicKkeNLooper. Now in your figures on the use of the 
Mississippi waterway, I notice that you do not include, or at least I 
am unable to find, the amount of tonnage on the river going north 
with oil, coal, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rorinson. That would be large. I did not include that because 
of the area that is affected by the vulnerable diversion of cargo to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. The oil and coal from the South that moves 
up the Mississippi would not be diverted to the St. Lawrence seaway, 
by any stretch of the imagination, would it? 

Mr. Rosrnson. The point I want to make, Senator, is that you 
would take this terrific volume of grain tonnage away from the 
barge lines, that would just make them uneconomical and a one-way 
operation and it would immediately result in a tremendously increased 
cost of operation. 


DIVERTING OF GRAIN SHIPMENTS TO SEAWAY 


Senator HickenLoorer. In your opinion, Mr. Robinson, would 
there be any reason why grain shippers that were shipping, let us 
say, to South America or through the Panama Canal would divert 
their gue shipments through the St. Lawrence seaway rather than 
take them down the Mississippi River to New Orleans and transship 
for South America or for the Orient? 

Mr. Rosrnson. If they are concerned with the alleged savings as 
testified to by the Corps of Engineers last year and your Secretary of 
Commerce, they would recognize the lower costs through the St. Law- 
rence seaway to the fullest extent. 

Bear in mind this fact: On grain, the Government utilizes every 
available storage space, as you gentlemen know. Now when you 
bring grain from the North and head it south, they do not know where 
that grain is going when they put it in there. They would certainly 
not run the risk of having to pay additional freight rates—a tremen- 
dous amount—to bring the grain back from that southern elevator in 
Oklahoma or Texas, up to the Great Lakes. You are going to stifle 
and hold the movement more or less in that area. You could not even 
(ream of economics if you did not consider that angle. 
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Senator HickeNnLoorer. That is an element, but it would be sur- 
prising if people who ship grain do not have a general idea as to the 
gross tonnage that will go to the eastern ports, Europe, and South 
‘America. If they do have those rough figures, it would seem to me 
that they would be pretty well able to calculate that. I think the grain 
probably would flow in its normal channels. 

Mr. Rosryson. May I make this observation, please, sir? The bulk 
of the export grain does not move through the Panama Canal. The 
bulk of the export grain moves to the U nited Kingdom, Europe, and 
00 countries. Practically no whole grains move to South America 

‘to points in the Far East. Flour moves. Of course when you 
mals r flour, you must remember that Texas possibly has the greatest 
number of flour mills, although in Texas there is a different grade of 
wheat from that in the North. You -have winter hard and such as 
that. A lot of flour is milled from a mixture of grain so as to get a 
certain blend. 

The point I am trying to make is this: When you handicap the 
millers in the Southwest in drawing these different grains down, then 
they are out of competition with the Northern States. Also, the St. 
Lawrence seaway is not available 12 months of the year. You have 
got 5 months of the year, as the records show, when it is icebound. 
It is a skating rink. Now what are these other interests going to do, 
during those 7 months? Are they just to stand by with large invest- 
ments to take care of the emergency during the time the seaway is 
frozen? I donot think that is economy. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. Is the port of Galveston a vigorous and 
prosperous one at present 


PORT OF GALVESTON 


Mr. Rorrnson. We are the largest dry-cargo port west of New 
Orleans. We handle more grain than any other Texas port, as evi- 
denced by the figures shown at the top of page 10 of my prepared 
” itement. We have been second to New York in all export and coastal 

‘aflic as well as in oie cargo unloaded from railroad cars, with the 
cteeiiiien of the year 1951. This is shown at the bottom of page 10. 

We are a dry-c las port which creates labor. 

Senator Hicken oorer. Is it your experience that the port of Gal 
veston has been growing? 

Mr. Ropsinson. Yes, we are growing, from a tonnage and grain 
standpoint. Last year we hi indled over 122,000,000 bushels of erain 
through our elevators. We have a 714 million elevator capacity at 
Galveston. Over 90 steamship lines serve Galveston and all world 
ports. 

Now obviously, agricultural products, grain particularly, are the 
nucleus for a lot of Gulf service today. Take that away and the 
number of steamship lines is reduced, the majority of which are 
American-flag lines. That goes beyond our individual interests. That 
hurts our merchant marine which is so essential to national defense. 
Our port is essential to national defense. 
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OIL SHIPMENTS 


Senator Wirey. You ship a little oil down there, do you not? 

Mr. Roprnson. Not from Galveston. The oil moves from the re- 
fineries on the Houston ship channel and the refineries at Texas City. 
We do not have refineries at Galveston. We are the top cotton port 
of the world, and the world’s largest sulfur port and top grain port. 


OPPOSITION TO HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


Senator HicKkeNLooper. It was testified a moment ago by Mr. White 
that when the Houston ship canal was put in, it was bitterly opposed 
by Galveston and the port of Galveston. Is that right / 

Mr. Ropinson. I was not at Galveston at that time. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Have you learned since you went to Gal- 
veston that there was objection to the Houston ship canal 4 

Mr. Roprnson. My understanding from the record is that there 
was rather mild objection because at that time a lot of the old timers 
and the old sea captains could not visualize big ocean-going boats 
going up a little channel. That is the way they referred to it. 

Senator Hicken1oorer. Is it possible that a lot of the old timers 
today cannot visualize the increased traffic and the need for the St. 
Lawrence ship canal ¢ 

Mr. Rozsinson. They regret some of their past action, Senator. 

Senator HicKenLoorer. Would you say that the building of the 
Houston ship canal, which was oppose “lL at that time | Vv the ¢ ralveston 
port people, had ruined the port of Galveston ¢ 

Mr. Rorinson. It certainly took away a lot of good business. It 
has not ruined it, but it did cause a lot of industries to move up on the 
mainland. 


PORT OF GALVESTON 


Here is another thing. I am glad you mentioned that. aaron 
is located wholly on an island. It is only about 50 miles long and 214 
miles wide. We do not have the ground space for industrial expan- 
sion. Our port interest is the very life blood of the city of Galveston, 
not to belittle that wonderful natural beach we have for about 30 
miles. It is the only revenue. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Would you say that Galveston has perhaps 
reached almost a reasonable c apacity of what the island can handle 
there in the way of port facilities? 

Mr. Rozinson. No, we have quite a lot of property. Just recently 
the Galveston wharves have completed another big shedded pier that 
cost over $1,000,000, and that came out of revenue. The taxpayers did 
not pay for it. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I understood you to say a moment ago, 
in answer to my question, that actually the port of Galveston has en- 
joved a healthy and continuous and vigorous growth. 

Mr. Rorrnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLooprr. Therefore the Houston ship canal has not 
destroved the port of Galveston ? 

Mr. Roprnson. No, it has not destroyed it, but it made us work very 
hard to keep what we have. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. But you have gone forward / 
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Mr. Rostnson. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.Loorer. With the increased population and so on. 
these facilities have not been destroyed. 

Mr. Roprnson. There are very harmonious relations between tli 
ports of Houston, Galveston, and Texas City. 


CANADA’S WILLINGNESS TO BUILD SEAWAY 


Senator HickenLoorrr. Have you considered the possibility or thi 
probability, if we can believe the stories that come out of Canada, 
that Canada is going to build this canal anyway. 

Mr. Ropinson. Senator, I will be frank; I look upon that as prop 
aganda. In the first place, I do not think that the project would be 
worth anything if it was not extended through Lake Michigan; now 
Lake Michigan is wholly within the United States, and Canada could 
not do anything in that area. 

On the other hand, there are some who argue that Canada would 
assess whatever tolls they wish. It is my understanding however, 
that we would have some say-so on the tolls. 

Gentlemen, anybody who is familiar with steamships, knows quite 
well that a steamship line is not going to operate where it has to pay 
exorbitant tolls. If the tolls are too high and the steamship lines do 
not operate in there, the money is thrown away and there is no 
revenue coming in. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I think that is a perfectly sound argument, 
and I think that is what would happen. The tolls will have to be what 
the traffic will bear and in competition with other means of trans- 
portation. But my point is this: If Canada does build the canal, 
I assume it will be operated in a competitive manner on a competitive 
basis, if you suffer damage in Galveston, you will suffer damage. 

Mr. Rorrnson. If Canada builds, we will have to suffer the con- 
sequences, but in the first place, I do not think that Canada is going 
to build it. 

If Canada is financially able to do it without coming to us for 
money, let them do it as-far as they can in their own territory. 

Senator Hickentoorer. We have had some ve ry great disasters in 
this country because we relied on the fact that some other nation or 
individual would not do something, and then they fooled us, on 
repeated occasions, by doing it. 

I think that at the moment we should give very serious considera- 
tion to the public declarations of Canada and the actions of their 
legislature up there, which seem to be moving forward very rapidly 
on a project of building an all-Canadian canal. 


UNITED STATES OPPOSITION 


Obviously, the point I am trying to make is that if the canal is going 
to be built anyway, then the argument of detriment or benefit to us 
falls by the wayside because, if it is built, it will be operated and used 
by whatever shipping finds it convenient and profitable to use it. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I do not agree with that theory. I do not think the 
canal at all could be a reasonably successful venture if it were not 
extended to ports like Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Minnesota, and 
so forth. It would not accomplish the purpose. 
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Senator Hicken.oorrr. There is no necessity for building the canal 
down the middle of Lake Michigan. It is deep enough to take these 
ships. Once they get into the Lakes they certainly can branch off and 
go down to C hicago and Milwaukee and other points. I think, even 
if Canada built it, there is no question but that Lake Michigan would 
be subject to use there. 

Mr. Rosrnson. I do not think we should be alarmed at Canada’s 
action. I do not consider it an emergency, because the record shows 
it takes so long to build it that an emergency that might now be con- 
sidered to exist would most certainly have passed by the time the 
thing was completed. 

Senator HickEN.oorer. I did not quite get that last. 

Mr. Rosinson. I say that even if an emergency was considered to be 
the reason for its being built, I submit that because of the period of 
time it would take toc omplete the canal, any emergency as such would 
have ended before it was completed. 

Senator HickENLoorer. I disagree with you, Mr. Robinson. So far 
as my memory and the newspapers are concerned, we have been in a 
constant emergency for the last 18 years. So I have no present indi- 
cation that, as things are going at the moment, we will ever be out of 
the emergency. Therefore, I presume that we will have plenty of 
time. 

Mr. Rosinson. I have wondered how, without roller skates, they 
would get the ships out of there during the time it is frozen up. 

Senator HickENLoorer. I do not suppose they could. ‘There is a 
period of time when it is frozen over. 

Mr. Roninson. During the last war many vessels, particular:y large 
conversion ships, were built at the Todd Galveston Dry Docks in Gal- 
veston and Houston. 

Todd Dry Dock had one of the largest ship-construction and repair 
docks in the Gulf coast area. They employed on the average some- 
where between 1,500 and 2,000 men witha payroll of about $614 million. 
All of the ships that are coming in there now create revenue and work 
for those laborers. With the depletion or curtailment of such steam- 
ships coming into the port, obviously such interests as those would 
indeed be drastically affected. 


INCREASED POPULATION AND EXPANDED ECONOMY 


Senator Hicken Loorer. It is a matter of judgment and opimion and 
guess, perhaps at the moment, because nobody knows exactly what 
would happen. With the increased population and expansion of our 
economy to which Senator Wiley referred, I rather believe that with 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, our ports and our indus- 
try generally, would not suffer. Probably the expansion of this coun- 
try is such that we will need all the facilities we can possibly get and 
more. 

Mr. Rosrnson. Do you think that increase would come rapidly 
enough so that within 5 years—by the time the canal is completed— 
there will be sufficient development of other tonnage to te tke the place 
of this terrific amount of tonnage which must originate in that area 
and go down through the Gulf ports? 1 cannot see it. 
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Senator HickenLoorrr. I do not know enough about these figures, 
but judging from the map, the area from whic +h Galveston draws. its 
shipping would seem to me, superficially at least, not subject to very 
much depletion with the construction of the seaway. 

Mr. Rosinson. Senator, you are mistaken. That is our lifeblood 
territory. 

This will give you an idea. West of that heavy line running from 
Wisconsin down toward the Gulf, the export freight rate adjustment 
groups all of that territory to all Gulf ports, ine luding New Orleans 
and Mobile, at the same rate. There are other ports affected, but I 
am speaking now of Mobile. Alabama does not produce grain, and it 
has either just completed or is building a large new grain elevator. 
Alabama will have to look to that territory for its grain because the 
freight rates on Texas grain are higher to Mobile than to the Texas 
ports. Corpus Christi is figuring on a grain elevator. Now, why are 
the sy building those grain elev ators Somebody is going to be hurt. 
In all sincer ity, we just do not believe e th: at the benefits from this thing 
would redound a penny’s worth of good to the South as a whole. 


EFFICIENT SHIPPING METHODS SOUGHT 


Senator Hicken.oorer. That is an element in your argument which, 
local citizen, 1 can understand very well. On the other hand, 
there might be more grain elevators built on the Great Lakes if the 
St. Lawrence Waterway went through. 
There is one other element that has of course for years affected us in 


the Middle West. While we do not want to hurt the port of Galveston 
or the people of Texas, nor do we want to hurt the people of the eastern 
seaboard, yet above everything else we want the most economic and 
efficient method of moving our products. 

In the process of changing methods of operation someone may be 
hurt a little. In the over-all picture, however, the national economy, 
and a great percentage of the people may be benefited. 


SEAWAY IN WINTER 


Mr. Roprnson, On that point, sir, your people would be interested 
in steamship service, would they not! Now, it is admitted that the 
. Lawrence waterway is going to be closed 5 months out of the year. 
eae during the other period of time certainly they would want this 
steamship service available through the Gulf ports so they could ship 
their goods, would they not ? That is obvious. Now T think the 
interest of your people does not stop, as you have explained it. They 
export tremendous volumes from various parts of that area. They 
have to have a steamship service. The steamships are just not going 
to operate through the Gulf, New Orleans, and west, if they do not 
have tonnage. The ‘y cannot stand idly by 7 months out of the year 
to take up the slack auirine 5 months. World commerce moves 12 
months out of the year, day ‘after di ay. 
Senator Hicxenvoorrr. I think that is all. 
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GALVESTON OBJECTION TO HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, just one question, It is rather face- 
tious perhaps, but after listening to this distinguished witness and 
knowing the chairman of this committee, I would like to have him be 
a little more definitive as to what he means by Galveston’s mild objec- 
tion to the Houston canal. 

Mr. Roptnson. As I said, Senator Wiley, I was not in Galveston 
at the time. I have heard from the interests whom the chairman is 
acquainted with that there was no concerted objection. That is hear- 
say. Ihave been in Galveston 17 years. [am sorry. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other questions 

Then you are excused, Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Ropinson. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now one other thing. I have the statement here 
of Mr. F. F. Estes on behalf of the National Coal Association regard- 
ing this matter. 

Mr. Esres. Mr. Chairman, in deference to the committee we have 
given the clerk sufficient copies of the statement to go around to 
everyone. We know the schedule is crowded, and with the permission 
of the committee, we would like to have unanimous consent to have 
this statement incorporated in the record of this proceeding. 

The Cuairman. Tell us who you are. 


STATEMENT OF F. F. ESTES, NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Esters. I am F. F. Estes, traffic manager of the National Coal 
Association. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, if we adopt the new method of 
procedure and give the members of the committee no opportunity to 
ask any questions, it seems to me that the most we can do is allow the 
witness to give a summary of it orally and then file the whole state- 
ment, 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, in reply to Senator Green, we have filed 
so many statements and subjected ourselves to so much questioning 
in connection with this matter that we feel that your criticism, if that 
may be interpreted as criticism, Senator Green, will be taken care of 
by reference to the record of previous cases. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, that means that the people who 
interrogated him first, or heard him first had the opportunity. 

The CuatrMan. Do you object to this going into the record ¢ 

Senator Green. Without an oral summary ; yes. 

The Cuarrman. You object. It will not’ be printed. Senator 
Green objects. It takes unanimous consent to get these things through. 
I made no objection to anybody. 

Senator Green. I made no objection to anyone where they had 
made an oral summary. 

The Cuamman. I made no objection to anything your side pre- 
sented on this thing. We printed all that you asked for. If you 
want to object, the record will show that Senator Green objects. 

Senator Green. I request an oral statement. 

The Cuarrman. How long? Do you want to specify just how 
long ¢ 

Senator Green. No. 
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The Crarmrman. Mr. Estes, come around. Can you make a very 
brief oral statement to satisfy Senator Green ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

I represent the coal producers of the United States. The National 
Coal Association is their trade organization. 


EXPENSE 


We are opposed to the seaway for reasons which we have cited 
heretofore, namely, that we feel it is not essential and is not an immedi- 
ate must. It will eventually displace coal-mine and railroad labor 
and will open our ports to the inroads of foreign oil and coal. We 
feel that it will cost over a billion dollars which the country cannot 
afford to spend at this time. 

That is a brief summary of our position. 

Senator Green. There are no new facts you wish to draw to our 
attention beyond those that other witnesses have pointed out? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Senator Green. I have no objection. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. May I ask Mr. Estes a question? 

With respect to the billion dollars which you say we cannot afford 
to spend at this time, are you in favor of withdrawing all contribu- 
tions and aid to foreign countries? In other words, do you feel that 
is money we cannot afford to spend ? 

Mr. Estes. I think, Senator Hickenlooper, we are spending more 
than we should spend. I am not a financier but it seems to me that 
we have got to begin sometime to think over the question of what 
this country can afford to spend and still keep solvent. Now I am 
not here to debate foreign aid. I am in favor of some of it. I am 
not qualified to go into a discussion as to how much of it could be 
eliminated, but it would seem that anything that has reached the 
proportions foreign aid has could be cut down to some extent. 

Senator HickenLoorer. I agree with you thoroughly ; we are spend- 
ing more than we can afford to spend at various places. We are in 
agreement on that. I am just wondering as to where we should begin 
not to spend money we cannot afford to spend and whether we should 
not soon begin to spend money here at home in our own interests. 

Mr. Estes. I am rather intrigued with the threat that Canada will 
build the seaway. It would certainly be an innovation and a unique 
proposition it seems to me, to have a foreign country spend something 
from which our country might get at least a modicum of benefit. Per- 
sonally, I am not worried about Canada building the seaway. I would 
like to see some money come from other countries, even though it be 
neighboring Canada. 

Senator Hickrn.oorer. I thoroughly agree with you on the idea of 
some other country spending something that we might get some benefit 
from, but if Canada does build the seaway then this competition and 
other things that are talked about would be in existence anyway, is 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. Of course, we would not be out the money, 
but our competition would be there just the same. 

It would displace our railroad labor. I want to make it clear to 
the committee, as I have made it clear to other committees before whom 
we have testified, that we are not holding any brief for the railroads. 
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There is a hearing now going on in which we are fighting the rail- 
roads, so sometimes we are with them and sometimes we are against 
them. But here it just happens that our interests coincide, through 
no coercion and no collusion. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. All right. Your statement will be printed in the 
record. 


ENGINEERS’ CASH ESTIMATE 


Senator Wiiry. Just one question. I have heard the matter of a 
billion-dollar expenditure used so loosely that I must, at this time, 
put into the record that the latest figures of the engineers indicate 
that the remaining cost to the United States for navigation works is 
$374,000,000. The cost for the power to be paid by New York State if 
this matter goes through is $192,000,000; and the total United States 
share would be $566,000,000. 

Now when you talk of $1,000,000,000 projects, you realize that it 
has been estimated that the construction of this seaway would take 
5 or 6 years. You think that an appropriation for that project of as 
much as $65 to $100 million a year would do serious damage to the 
contemplated budget ? 

Mr. ee. My confidence in the estimate of the engineer is re- 
flected in their estimates when it came to building the Panama Canal 
and other canals. The final costs were about three times what their 
original estimates were. So, if we follow the same pattern and history 
repeats itself, I would say that my billion would be loosely put to- 
gether; I think it still would be conservative rather than an over- 
estimate. 

Senator Wirey. You did not answer my question, sir. Are you an 
engineer / 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Senator Witey. Do you know costs in relation to material and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir, a little. 

Senator Witry. Do you know everything that would go into this 
canal? Do you have the cost items? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 


COST OF SEAWAY IN RELATION TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Senator WiLey. My question was whether or not you thought an 
appropriation of from $65 to $100 million additional to the contem- 
plated budget yearly for the next 5 or 6 years would seriously upset 
our economic conditions ? 

Mr. Estes. Senator, I am sure that my answer to your question 
would not be very enlightening to the committee or any of its mem- 
bers, but for what it is worth, I would say it would depend entirely 
upon what the $65 million was added to. There must be a breaking 
point in what our Federal budget can stand and I, personally, feel that 
we have just about reached it. 

Senator Wirey. I think you have answered it and yet you have not. 
President Truman wants $85 billion. I think the Congress will prob- 
ably give him $72 or $73 billion. Suppose you add to the congres- 
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sional appropriation as much as $100,000,000 a year for the next 6 
years to cover total construction plus the New York contribution— 
we would get back some 200 or 300 million from New York—do you 
think that this additional $100,000,000 yearly would upset the economy 
of this country ¢ 

Mr. Esres. I do not suppose it would upset it. It would hurt it. 
For example, I might need things in my house but I have to put them 
secondary and put “must” things first. I think the Government - 
nothing more than an individual's problems multiplied manyfold and 
I think that ever v hundred million we can save is very important. We 
a got to the point where we look at a small amount of money like 

$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 as meaningless, whereas it all adds up to 
billions. 

Senator Wixery. I think your answer, sir, would have shown that 
you are better qualified to testify “no,” as others have, instead of 
philosophizing on the general subject with which we all agree, that 
there should not be a lot of leaks in the dike. 


That is all. 
EFFECT ON UNITED STATES IF CANADA CONSTRUCTS SEAWAY 


The Coarman. That is all. 

Senator Green. | have a question. Mr. Estes, since I said I had no 
questions to ask, I have had the opportunity of reading your state- 
ment which you filed and which will be printed. At the bottom of the 
first page in summarizing your objections, you say : 

Suffice it to say if constructed, it will further open our doors to imports of oil 
and later of coal, displace our labor both in the mines and on the railroads, put 
the Government further into the power business. 

But all those things will happen whether Canada builds the seaway 
or the United States builds it, will they not ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And yet later you say on another page: 

If Canada builds it, the United States might derive a modicum of benefit. 


It would seem to me that is quite inconsistent. You draw a dire 
picture of what will happen and then point to it as “a modicum of 
benefit.” 

It seems to me you call it harmful on the first page and beneficial on 
the third page. 

Mr. Estes. My reference to the modicum of benefit there, Senator, 
was the financial benefit we would have in saving the cost of building 
the canal. 

Senator Green. That is no benefit to us if nobody builds it. You 
are saying that, if Canada builds it, it will be a modicum of benefit to 
us. What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. Estes. We will not spend the initial outlay of money which we 
would have to. 

Senator Green. You are assuming we will not build it. But if 
Canada builds it, it will be of benefit to us. 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION INTERESTS 


Mr. Estes. I think to a certain extent it would naturally benefit cer- 
tain people, but I am looking at the over-all benefit. ‘There would 
naturally be benefits in something that is going to cost—I will agree 
with the Senator—seven or eight hundred million dollars. IT will 
revise my billion-dollar estimate. It is bound to accrue benefits to 
somebody if you construct a project as enormous as this one is. But, 
speaking of the over-all benefits, our industry feels and I feel that we 
will be irreparably harmed by construction of either the seaway or 
power development. 

Senator Green. Do you object to the imports of oil ? 

Mr. Esvres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And you object to imports of coal ¢ 

Mr. Esres. We are not importing any now, but we have imported 
some and may later on. 

Senator Green. Would you object to that also? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir: we object. 

Senator Green. You object to what you call “the displacement of 
our labor in the mines” ?¢ 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir, by cheap foreign labor. 

Senator Green. And you object. to dispk: icement of our labor on the 
railroads ? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. And you object to the Government's going further 
into the power business 4 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. All those evils which you fear will be outweighed 
in your mind by the Government's saving the money if Canada builds 
it. 

Mr. Esters. One evil that would be eliminated would be that our 
Government would not go further into the power business. 

The CHarrman. Let me interrupt. I have got to go to the floor. 
The bell just rang, so I will have to leave it with you. 

Senator Green. How late do you wish us to sit? You are running 
the committee. 

The Cnatrman. No; I am not. I am not running it at all. 

Senator Witry. May I say this morning I spoke to Dr. Wilcox 
about Mr. Harnischfeger from my own State, who is a witness in you" 
behalf and who heretofore has been on my side of this thing, but 
has now become converted to your viewpoint. He is a big-busines 
man. 

The Caairman. He can be heard this afternoon. 

Senator Witry. The point I make is: He has got to leave on x 
train and he wishes to take the stand now and make his statement 
and get through. 

The Cuatrman. I cannot stay. I will turn it over to Senator Green 
and let him conduct it. I have to go because they are voting on a 
very important matter I am interested in. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator Green. I think I understand your point. of view. Unless 
you have something to add to your previous answer-—— 
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Mr. Estes. No, sir. If Canada builds it, there will be certain evils 
that will accrue to this country. 

The Cuarrman. Is that all? 

Senator Green. Yes. 

(Mr. Estes’ statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF F.. F. Estes 


My name is F. F. Estes. I am traffic manager of the National Coal Association, 
an incorporated voluntary trade association representing producers of bitu- 
minous coal throughout the Nation. The National Coal Association has been 
traditionally opposed to both the seaway and power development of the St. Law- 
rence for reasons we have stated and restated to both Senate and House com- 
mittees on several occasions during the past years. The more recent testimony 
of the National Coal Association in opposition to the St. Lawrence project is 
recorded in the printed hearings in April 1951 of the House Committee on Public 
Works, Eighty-second Congress, part II, commencing on page 1269, and in the 
printed hearings of the March 1946 testimony of the National Coal Association 
before the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, Senate Joint Resolution 104, pages 505-513 and 1332-1337. 
Nothing new has been advanced to cause us to change that position. 

It is doubtful if a single new reason for or against this project could be here 
advanced that has not been fully discussed at previous hearings. With the con- 
dition the world is in today, and the international situation as complex as it is, 
we do not propose to burden this important Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with repetitious statements and testimony. Suffice to say, if constructed, it 
will further open our doors to imports of oil (and later of coal), displace our 
labor both in the mines and on the railroads, put the Government further in the 
power business, and further burden taxpayers, the majority of whom cannot pos- 
sibly benefit from its construction. 

With respect to the proposed seaway, it should be borne in mind that this 
would be a new transportation facility, just the same as the construction of a new 
railroad. We are all familiar with the condition of the railroad industry which 
has prompted that industry to come to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
almost constantly in recent years seeking increases in rail freight rates. Any 
additional transportation facility that would take business away from the rail- 
roads could not help but further aggravate an already unhealthy situation where 
the coal industry and other shippers would be further burdened, since what traf- 
fic remained would have to carry the additional burden of rail operating ex- 
penses occasioned by the loss of traffic to the St. Lawrence seaway. We need not 
dwell unduly om the transportation situation other than to say that it is of suf- 
ficient public concern that hearings before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on a series of bills dealing with transportation will com- 
mence next Monday, March 3. 

Since the record is replete with our statements and testimony as coal people, 
we would like to talk to your committee just briefly as American businessmen 
and taxpayers, already concerned with the high level of taxes and the constant 
and alarming increase in the national debt which hangs over our heads and the 
heads of our posterity. 

A billion dollars, the way we are spending our resources and giving them 
away, is probably not going to break us; but, if we have a billion for the St. 
Lawrence, perhaps we have a billion for some other nonessential, and so on and 
ov it goes until somewhere we reach the saturation point, because the tax col- 
lector’s sponge will have soaked up all available tax money. 

It seems to us that the question for this committee to decide and for Con- 
gress to decide is not whether the St. Lawrence project is desirable but rather 
whether it is an absolute essential that must be immediately authorized. 
Most of us find in our own daily lives many things we would like to have, but 
they must take a future place and be substituted by those more immediately 
essential and necessary. Government planning and spending is nothing more 
than individual planning and spending enlarged manyfold. 

There are those who will say, “But this will not cost us anything; it will pay 
for itself through the collection of tolls.” That is a very pretty statement, but 
certainly no one in this room is so naive as to believe it. Government projects 
just don’t turn out that way. Even if tolls did pay for the seaway, and the 
power users, from a beokkeeping standpoint, paid for the hydrodevelopment, 
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vils the taxpayers would still suffer through the loss to our own transportation agen- 
cies and the reduction of the tax base on which the Governmnt is now receiving 
tax revenue. 

Again, as during World War II, we hear about the great need of the project 
for defense. What defense? We are told that by 1954 we will be so strong no 
nation would dare encounter us. Certainly that is what we are now spend- 
ing billions of defense dollars for. If what we are being told is the truth, 
then certainly something that would not be constructed until after we had be- 
come so militarily strong should be classed as a postoperative project and not 


tion, as an essential adjunct to our present program of preparedness, 
bitu- Another development that seems to have given the project new life is the 
been threat that Canada may proceed to build the seaway and leave us out of the 
saw picture. In the light of our record for wholesale hand-outs to foreign coun- 
com- tries, such a2 move by neighboring Canada would certainly be unique in that it 
hony would be one time, at least, when a foreign country spent some of its own 
et is money on something from which the United States might derive a modicum 
iblic of benefit. 
| the There is no time like the present to begin to put first things first. The St. 
ition Lawrence development is not a “must” project. We have continued to grow 
nty- as a country, and have been victorious in several wars without it. I am sure 
L337. we can do without it. 
here (The following letter was submitted for the record :) 
con- SourHERN CoA, PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
a Washington, D. C., February 29, 1952. 
d, it Re Senate Joint Resolution 27, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 
our Hon. Tom CoNNALLY, 
1 the Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, Senate Office Building, 
pos- Washington, D. C. 

* Dear SENATOR CoNNALLY: The Southern Coal Producers’ Association is an 
this association of coal operators in the southern coal fields, numbering about 350 
new companies producing approximately 120,000,000 tons of coal and employing well 
hich over 100,000 miners in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 
‘sion We are opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 27, the St. Lawrence seaway 
Any project. 
rail- This association, and its members, have been traditionally opposed to both 
here the seawuy and power development of the St. Lawrence. It is our position 
traf- that this would constitute a serious threat to the main markets for our bitumi- 
} ex- nous coal in the Middle West, due to the ease with which residual oil could 
i not be brought into that area from foreign countries and create a disastrous situa- 
suf- tion as far as our coal markets are concerned, in exactly the Same manner as 
reign has happened in New England and along the east coast during the past several 
com- years. 

It is not inconceivable that coal as ballast could be brought over from foreign 
ople, countries by boats, using this seaway, and dump it on the market in competition 
smen with American coal produced by high-paid American labor. 
stant The reason for the necessity for this project and for spending an undisclosed 
1 the amount of money, but in all probability well over a billion dollars, is said to 

get iron ore to the various steel-making centers. I think the best answer to 
them that argument was made by Mr. R. L, Ireland, Jr., president, Hanna Coal Co., 
e St. and interested with the M. A. Hanna Co. in the Labrador ore development. I 
1 and admit that Mr. Ireland may have changed his mind, but certainly in his testi- 
C Col- mony before this same committee in 1946 he stated, and I quote from his testi- 

mony : 
Con- . * * * * + . 
ither “Mr. IRELAND. My parent company has interests in the exploration work that 
‘ized. is being conducted in Labrador, and while to date what we have discovered is 
» but very, very promising, in that it is very high-grade ore, we as vet have not done 
ately sufficient exploration work to have any idea of what extent the ore bodies up 
more there may develop into. We have studied the thing, and, in the light of our in- 

terest in this development, we have naturally reviewed the St. Lawrence sea- 
l pay way as to its effect on that ore, and we have come to the conclusion, after 
. but again reviewing the whole situation, that our interest in this big ore body up 
— there is far greater without a seaway than with a seaway. 
1 the 


ment, 
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“This Labrador ore would have to compete with Brazilian ore, Venezuelan 
ore, about which we know something; and, if you can bring in cheap raw mate- 
rial, what use will you have for cheap raw material if the end product is going 
to have to compete with cheap finished products? Until such time as we—lI do 
not know what alphabet we might use to bring up the standard of living in 
foreign countries—until that is done, we have got to protect our own standard 
of living in this country; and, failing to do so, we merely put our own economy 
Which is developed so greatly in the Great Lakes Basin area in competition with 
all the cheaper foreign goods that could be brought in by such a seaway.” 

To say that it is necessary to have such a project for the purpose of obtaining 
ore is to ignore the fact that South American ore and Labrador ore are readily 
available on the east coast to take care of the large steel developments of 
United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and National Steel. It is reported that 
the Mesabi Range will take care of the Midwest steel operators for a great many 
years to come, not including the taconite deposits that well may be used when 
the present heneficiation processes have been further developed. 

We have heard, in this hearing, statements to the effect that if we do not de 
velop this seaway Canada would do it. Personally, there is some question as to 
whether Canada would take on a project of this size alone. It will have the same 
results on our economy if she does, but it may be that the effect on the Canadian 
economy is different and, therefore, her interests are different from that of a 
majority of the workmen in the United States that will be adversely affected 
by such a project. 

If it were possible to successfully complete the seaway project, is there any 
reason to beiieve that Rhode Island could build screw machines, lathes, and 
other precision machinery and ship it into the Midwest, now its largest market 
area, in competition with the same machines from Germany, Italy, or Belgium, 
when we compare the cheap labor rates of those countries with labor costs in 
the above-mentioned Rhode Island? I mention that because Senator Green has 
shown great interest in the development of the project, and it is impossible 
for me to understand this if he represents the machine-tool interests of his 
State. 

I will not attempt to go into the defects that have been noted concerning the 
engineering of the project. Certainly our experien¢e in the past should give us 
great pause in accepting the cost estimates that have been presented before this 
committee. There should be given very serious thought to such an expensive 
project at a time when our taxes are all out of bounds. 

It seems to us that the only new elements in this situation that have not been 
thoroughly considered and rejected year after year are 

(1) Shall we subsidize the Labrador iron-ore development of the M. A. Hanna 
Co. in Labrador; and 

(2) Do we have to fall for the old “seare” line that Canada will if we do not? 

We wish to go on record as concurring in the statements presented to this 
committee by Thomas Kennedy, vice president, United Mine Workers of America, 
and Mr. F. F. Estes on behalf of the National Coal Association. 

We sincerely urge that this committee make an unfavorable report on this 
project, viz, Senate Joint Resolution 27. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoserH E. Moopy, President. 


The CHairmMan. We will stand in recess until 2:30 p. m. 
(At 12:10 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 2:30 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Gititerre. The committee will be in order. 

The chairman is unable to be here and has asked me to preside. 

There is a list of witnesses that will be called this afternoon. I am 
informed that under the arrangement each of the witnesses is to have 
LO minutes. 

Mr. Alvin Shapiro. 
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STATEMENT OF ALVIN SHAPIRO, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SHIPPING 


Mr. Suariro. Mr. Chairman, I am Alvin Shapiro. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Shapiro, do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Suapiro. I have a prepared statement originally prepared 
for presentation by Mr. Bailey. He was unable to be here today. We 
have cut the statement down considerably, just pointing out the high 
lights, so it just should fit into the 10-minute period. 

Senator Gitterre. What is your residence and official position ¢ 

Mr. Suartro. [ am director of research for the American Federa- 
tion of Shipping. lama resident of Alexandria, Va. 

Senator Gitterre. You may proceed, Mr, Shapiro. 

Mr. Suaprro. Our organization comprises among its membership 
a majority of all deep-water dry cargo American-flag shipping and a 
substant’ al portion of the tanker fleet. 

If for no other than selfish reasons, we would favor any project 
which enlarges the trading opportunities for deep-water ships and 
stimulates water-borne commerce in the area in which our vessels 
could operate. If the members of our federation felt that the St. 
Lawrence seaway would serve these objectives, we would be appear- 
ing before you as strong advocates instead of in opposition. 

It is our objective to promote in any and every way possible the 
largest, most modern, and most effective fleet of American merchant 
ships for the carriage of our domestic and foreign commerce con- 
sistent with sound economic and business practices. 

We do this not only because it is our field of business endeavor, but 
because of our firm belief that an adequate merchant marine is an 
important part of our national economy and a vital part of our na- 
tional-defense system. 


SEAWAY AND BOMBING OR SABOTAGE 


The membership of this federation does not believe that the St. 
Lawrence seaway would open the Great Lakes to any substantial 
amount of ocean shipping. There appears to us every reason for 
serious concern at the possibility of this waterway being blocked by 
bombing or sabotage in the locks or channel. 

Senator Winey. Do you have any statistics to show at present what 
ocean shipping goes through the Great Lakes ? 

Mr. Suartro. Yes, I do. 

Senator Witey. What is the figure ? 

Mr. Suarrro. Last year 40 ocean-going vessels passed through the 

eaway, making a total of exactly 100 round trips. Not one of those 

ronal was of American fl: ag. 

Senator Witey. All right. 

Now what is the depth of the present canal / 

Mr. Suaprro. Fourteen feet, 1 understand. 

Senator Wirey. | think that definitely shows that your previous 
statement is incorrect. 

Senator Gitterre. Proceed. 


96175—532——26 
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Mr. Suaptro. The principal reasons why we feel that the building 
of the St. Lawrence seaway will not promote American flag deep- 

water shipping or the carriage of our water-borne commerce are as 
follows: 

It is proposed to create a waterway with a depth of 27 feet. In 
the operation of a large majority of our deep-water vessels, such a 
draft does not permit utilization of the maximum carrying capacity. 
The control of the exact trim of a large ocean-going vessel under all 
conditions is a very delicate one. The average draft of a deep-water 
vessel rarely ever represents the deepest point of draft, and the rela- 
tionship is affected by frequent changes which may occur in the trim 
of the vessel, due to consumption of fuel, or other reasons. 

Competent navigators do not consider that it would be safe to send 
a deep-water vessel over this waterw ay unless there were at least 3 feet 
of water under her keel at its lowest point. This automatically re- 
duces the allowable draft at the lowest point to 24 feet. 

It should be noted that in order to obtain a permit in Montreal, ves- 
sels must have a minimum clearance of 214 feet; and of 3 feet for 

vessels over 10,500 dead-weight tons. 

The larger the vessel, obviously, the greater the necessary minimum 
clearance. A 27-foot channel would not permit safe navigation for 
sizable ocean vessels which draw over 24 feet. Shipowners or marine 
underwriters who pay the bills for grounding or stranding might easily 
require a greater margin over an extensive waterway such as is planned. 
When fresh water is entered, the 3-foot clearance at tidewater en- 
trance point would be reduced by about 9 inches, due to the lesser 


density of the supporting water body. 

The committee may be interested to know that the designed draft 
of Liberty-type cargo vessel is 27 feet 8 inches; the Victory is 28 feet 
6 inches; the new Mariner type, 29 feet 9 inches. The trend is defi- 
nitely to larger and deeper-draft vessels for economic reasons. 


DRAFT OF AVERAGE DEEP-WATER VESSELS 


Senator Witey. What is the draft of our coastwise American ves- 
vels? 

Mr. Suapiro. Vessels that trade in deep water in the ocean have an 
average draft of in the neighborhood of 28 feet by design. 

Senator Witey. You mean our American vessels do? 

Mr. Suartro. Yes. Iam speaking now of our American vessels. 

Senator Wizey. If that is the case how do you explain the following 
percentage breakdown of ships with a draft of 24 feet or less that 
go into the harbors of America: 99.5 percent of the ships that entered 
Boston Harbor; 83.8 of those that entered New York Harbor; 98.9 of 
those that entered Philadelphia; 98.5 of those that entered Baltimore: 
97.1 of those that entered New Orleans; and 96.8 of those that entered 
Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Suapiro. Those figures have not been disputed up until now. 

Over 80 percent of the figures which you just quoted me must im- 
mediately be eliminated, because they include barges, miscellaneous 
vessels, garbage scows, sand and gravel ships, motor vessels and so 
forth. In short, everything over a canoe or a rowboat. 
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Many of these vessels came in loaded only in part, and a good many 
were completely in ballast. 

Another point you must bear in mind is that the figures you quoted 
are on the basis of number of vessels. 

In other words, equal weight is given to a vessel of 50 tons as to one 
of 10,500 tons. 

Another thing I would like to point out is that traffic which the 
Department of Commerce estimates to pass through the St. Lawrence 
seaway is basically ore, coal, grain, and petroleum. These commodities 
load full and down to the deepest possible draft that a vessel can draw. 
They use every available foot of draft. And every available foot of 
draft on the typical American ship would load it down to 28 feet. 


RECOMMENDATION OF ARMY ENGINEERS 


I would further like to refer you to the Army Engineers’ statement 
which reads on page 7—this was submitted on the 26th of February 
1951 to the House Public Works Committee— 

Accordingly and in view of the trend in American shipping to faster ships with 
deeper draft I suggest consideration of the advisability of authorization to 
provide for further increasing the channel from a depth of 27 feet to 30 feet. 

I doubt that the Army Engineers who provided the original figures 
you quoted me would have advocated increasing the depth of the 
channel to 30 feet if approximately 99 percent of the vessels using 
the costal ports can navigate in 24 feet. 

I think very briefly, it boils down to this: If carried to an extreme, 
a 27-foot channel would allow virtually every usable vessel in the 
workd to navigate that channel if—and mind you “if”’—they carried 
no cargo. 

Senator Wiley. What percentage of your cargo coming from Europe 
is taken up with fuel? 

Mr. SuHapiro. The average American vessel carries 214 feet of its 
draft in fuel and fresh water, a maximum of 214% feet. 

You could only save 21% feet if you had not a drop of fuel and not 
a drop of fresh water. 

Senator Witey. In other words, in the trip from Scandinavia down 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal, there would be a saving of 214 feet. 

Mr. SuHarrro. At maximum, without any oil and of course without 
any water, and you could not make a trip. 

Senator Witey. All right. 

You claim that everyone is wrong but you. You are like the guy 
going down the street who sees his son out of step and says, “Everyone 
else is out of step but my son.” 

Now according to you, the engineers are out of step, the figures sub- 
mitted at the House hearings are out of step, the fact that the ships 
on the Great Lakes can use the 27 feet, all that has no significance. 

Do you claim that the canal, if it is built, should be built to the depth 
of 29 to 32 feet? 


INCREASE DEPTH OF CHANNEL BEYOND 27 FEET 


Mr. Suapiro. I claim if you want to increase the utility of the canal 
for American shipping as well as world shipping, you have got to build 
d it, the greater the utility. 


it deeper than 27 feet. The deeper you bui 
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If you build it to 35 feet, which has been implied if not suggested, you 
would probably accommodate every ship in the world. 

Senator Witry. Do you argue, that a ship coming from Europe 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal, would consume 21, feet if the fuel 
were used up? Would that same argument apply if a ship sailed from 
Superior, Wis., through the proposed canal ? 

Mr. Suaprro. Let me say this. In order to navigate the St. Law- 
rence seaway. you have to have enough fuel and fresh water to absorb 
approximately one of the 21% feet that are available for fuel and fresh 
water with your tanks completely full. 

In other words, no matter how you slice it you ultimately end up 
with the fact that you can only save 11% feet of the navigable draft 
of any vessel. 

Senator Witry. How do you account for the 40 ships last year that 
made the trip from Wisconsin through the present canal to Montreal 
where they refueled and crossed the ocean. 

Mr. Sapiro. There were 40. 

Senator Witry. All right. There were 40 ocean-going vessels that 
did that, and the canal was only 14 feet ? 

Mr. Suapriro. That is right. 

Let me tell you about those vessels. 

Senator Wirtey. Let me ask you this question first. If you add 
13 feet more, making a total of 27 feet, what percentage of all the ships 
on the Great Lakes could cross through the canal ¢ 

Mr. Suarrmo. Primarily the answer is zero because none of the Great 
Lakes vessels were meant to cross the ocean. ‘They are meant for 
Great Lakes use. 

Senator Wier. I said through the canal, sir. 

Mr, Suartro. There would be no point going through the canal un- 
less you cross the ocean, would there ? 

Senator Witry. The question is: You add 13 feet more to that 

canal and you have 27 feet. How many of the ships on the Great 
Lakes could go through that canal? 

Mr. Suariro. Offh: and, I do not know the number, but it would be a 
considerable increase. 

Senator Winey. That is all at this time. 

Senator GREEN. May I interpose a question there ? 

Mr. Suartro. Yes. 

Senator Green. Would it not be 100 percent? 

Mr. Suaprrro. Pardon me. 

Senator GREEN. Your answer to the question was you did not know, 
but it would be a considerable amount ? 

Mr. Suarrro. It would not be 100 percent. 

Senator GREEN. Why wouldn't it / 

Mr. Suapiro. There are vessels in the Great Lakes which navigate 
in such areas of the Great Lakes where their draft is such that they 
would not be able to go through the canal with the 27-foot draft. 

We just had a very big lauching ceremony and lots of publicity about 
the greatest and largest ore carrier built on the Great Lakes. Its draft 
is 25 feet 814 ine thes. It could never navigate at full load through the 
canal at 27 feet. 

Senator Gitterre. The time allotted to you, Mr. Shapiro, has ex 
pired, even with the questions, 
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Are there any further questions ? 
Senator Witry. No more questions. 
Senator GREEN. | have a question. 


DIFFERENCE IN SHIP DRAFT IN DEPARTING AND ARRIVING 


What is the difference in the draft of a ship when leaving a European 
port, say Liverpool or Marseille, and when it arrives in New York? 

Mr. Suaprro. As I say, the maximum that it can possibly be is 214 
feet, depending on its voyage, the speed, and the weather conditions, 
the draft variation might be in the neighborhood of 114 or 1 foot. 

Senator GreEN. That is for 3,000 or 4,000 miles ¢ 

Mr. Sapiro. Approximately 3,000 miles. 

Senator Green. Then a 27-foot draft vessel fully loaded at the time 
of departure would be very much lighter and still fully loaded when 
it came to the canal ¢ 

Mr. Suapiro. Right. It would be about 26 feet. 

Senator Green. You have taken that into consideration 4 

Mr. Suartiro. Yes, indeed, because as we say, competent navigators 
believe that you cannot move a vessel through the canal over 24 feet 
and if you load in Europe for 27 feet and use a foot or foot and a half 
in crossing the ocean you will still have somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 25 or 26 feet when you arrive. 

Senator Green. You criticize the figures of our colleague as to New 
York Harbor. Have you any figures as to the draft of ships entering 
and leaving New York / 

Mr. Suariro. No, I do not. 

I might add to that that any figures of that nature would have to be 
devoted strictly to transoceanic vessels. No Government agency, and 
to my knowledge, no private agency, has ever devoted itself to that 
purpose. 

Senator Green. And if I should say that a large percentage of them 
were loaded to less than 25 feet you are not in a position to contradict 
that ¢ 

Mr. SuHarimo. If you were to say a large percentage of vessels—— 

Senator Green. Yes. 

Mr. SHartro. I could not contradict that. 

Senator Green. Are there any statistics available to substitute for 
those that my colleague gave / - 

Mr. Suariro. To my knowledge, there are none. 


NEW GREAT LAKES VESSELS AND SEAWAY 


Senator Green. I am interested to hear about these later vessels. 
Some other witnesses have said that the largest vessels on the Great 
Lakes carry 20,000 tons. 

Mr. SHarrro. Slightly over, to my recollection, closer to 30,000 tons. 

Senator Green. The statement was made that they could use this 
canal. Your statement contradicts that. 

Mr. Suaprro. Indeed, it does. 

Senator GREEN. What is the basis of your statement ? 

Mr. Suariro. When you fully load a vessel that draws 25 feet 81 
inches of water, it immerses 25 feet 814 inches into the water. C ompe- 
tent navigators say with a 27-foot channel you could not go anywhere 


/ 
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below 24 feet. You could not use the full carrying capacity of that 
vessel in navigating the channel. 

Senator Green. Is the condition you attach that you ¢ould not use 
it fully loaded ? 

Mr. Suaptro. I said that the 27-foot channel would be adequate for 
999% oo percent of all the vessels in the world, provided you put no 

cargo on them. The more cargo you put on the vessel the jess capable 
is the vessel in using that channel. 

Senator Green. You mean, loaded to the gunwale? 

Mr. SHarmo. We do not believe that at the present time with the 
plight of the American merchant marine, it is fair to ask either the 
American merchant marine or the merchant marines of the world to 
build vessels of certain capacities or to purchase vessels of certain 
capacities, and then use only 40, 50, or 70 percent of that capacity. It 
is like asking a man to build an 11-room house and only use four of 
those rooms. 

Senator Green. Have you not exaggerated your figures? 

Mr. Suapmo. I rather doubt that I have. 

Senator Green. Do you have an expert that will bear you out ? 

Mr. Swapriro. Yes, I do. I can recall it more easily than I can 
find it. Ican tell you that with the draft as it is, only 3 percent of the 
total of the privately owned American merc hant marine could use the 
channel at 24 feet, 3 percent. That is not based on the number of 
vessels, it is based on the total capacity of the fleet. 

I call your attention to the fact that the figures Senator Wiley quoted 
were based on the number of vessels. 

Senator GREEN. I understood that was your criticism, but you had 
no figures to substitute. 

Mr. SHapiro. I do not know that any further figures are necessary 
to convince us at least of the inadequacy of the channel at a 27-foot 
level. 

Senator W rry. The figures I have, as stated here, are an actual 
study of the trips and the draft. 

Mr. Smaptro. Indeed they are. I am quite familiar with those 
studies, and I would like to call your attention to the fact that in the 
original form, the second column is labeled “Motor vessels.” There 
are virtually no motor vessels in the American fleet. 

The third column is labeled “Barges,” and it constitutes a very large 
portion of the total. We are not referring to barges in the St. Law- 
rence seaway, to my knowledge. 

I therefore say there are statistics and statistics. 

Senator Witey. But in your intercoastal trade you have barges; 
on the great rivers of Europe you have barges, and here you would 
certainly have your ore ships in the nature of large barges. But the 
thing there, if Senator Green will permit me, that has me particularly 
interested now is this question of loading. You have got your inter- 
national rules on loading, you know that, and right now we have got 
before the Senate two conventions with Australia and Canada in 
which they ask to be permitted to increase their loads. 

Mr. Suaptro. Yes. 

Senator Witry. Therefore, the inference you made a few moments 
ago that you load your vessel to the gunwale is not correct. Accord- 
ing to international rules that would not be permitted in certain lanes 
of the ocean. 
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Mr. Suartro. When I speak of 28 feet approximately as the average 
draft, I am speaking of the designed draft which conforms to the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention. That is the way the vessels operate, 
Senator. You put a full load of coal on a Liberty - bound for 
Europe, and you will have her down to her marks, which simply 
means you have her down as far as she can safely go and still conform 
to the law. 

Senator Toney. If this is a 32-foot channel, sir, you would be here 
as a proponent of the matter, would you not ? 

Mr. Suariro. I am not certain about that. 

I certainly say a lot of our argument would considerably change 
because we are interested in anything that is going to increase the 
availability of American ships and the ships of the world today to 
navigate in that channel. The deeper you go the more vessels become 
available to navigate in that channel. 

Senator Guerre. Anything further? 

Thank you, Mr. Shapiro. 

Mr. SHaprro. I would like to have your permission to have the entire 
document entered into the record. 

Senator GitLerre. It will be included in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF FRAZER A. BAILEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SHIPPING, INC. 


My name is Frazer A. Bailey. I am president of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Inc., an industry organization comprising among its member- 
ship a majority of all deep-water dry-cargo American-flag shipping and a sub- 
stantial portion of the tanker fleet. 

I am appearing in connection with proposed legislation, designed among other 
objectives, to approve an agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada relating to the St. Lawrence seaway. I shall confine myself 
to the views and opinions of our membership of deep-water shipping lines, about 
which I assume the committee desires to know. I do not propose to deal with 
the power aspects of this project, as to which we do not pretend to be particularly 
qualified. 

In the beginning I would like to make it clear that our organization is com- 
posed of American steamship owners engaged in ocean and in deep-water coastal 
trading. If for no other than selfish reasons, we would favor any project which 
enlarges the trading opportunities for deep-water ships, and stimulates water- 
borne commerce in the areas in which our vessels could operate. If the members 
of our shipping federation felt that the St. Lawrence seaway would serve these 
objectives, we would be appearing before you as strong advocates. It is our 
objective to promote in every Way possible the largest, most modern, and most 
effective fleet of American merchant ships for the carriage of our domestic and 
foreign commerce, consistent with sound economics and sound business prae- 
tices. We do this, not only because it is in our field of business endeavor, but 
because of our firm belief that an adequate merchant marine is an important 
part of our national economy, and a vital part of our national defense system. 

After careful study and consideration over many years, and for the reasons 
which I will hereinafter state, the membership of this federation does not be- 
lieve that the St. Lawrence seaway would open the Great Lakes to any sub- 
stantial amount of ocean shipping, or would otherwise serve the objectives 
I have just mentioned. 

If the committee pleases, we do not propose to take direct issue with argu- 
ments advanced by certain military authorities as to the national defense value 
or utility of the St. Lawrence seaway. We are not military experts and we do 
not wish to pose as such. However, we cannot escape the vision of certain 
aspects of this seaway project, which to shipowners and operators, appear to 
be in conflict with such contentions. There appears to us every reason for 
serious concern over the possibility of the blocking of this waterway through 
bombing or sabotage of the locks or of the channel; or the blocking of the 
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channel by the sinking of ships or other obstructions, which would effectively 
bottle up any fleet of vessels which might be west of the obstruction and would 
render useless such vessels and the seaway. 

The committee must be aware that the military protection of this very ex 
pansive seaway has been only lightly touched upon by its advocates. You are 
aware that Army engineers have urged a sea-level canal at Panama, because of 
the vulnerability of any lock system. You know also that the levels of the 
water bodies to be connected in the St. Lawrence project make a sea-level water 
way impossible. Chairman Hart of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee in a committee report said that a dislocation of the lock system at 
Panama could render that Canal unusable for 2 years, and General Vander 
berg, Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, quoted as stating that in 
the event of a concerted enemy bomber attack, we could expect to stop only 
30 percent of the attacking aircraft. 

The prospect of land-locking a substantial amount of ocean shipping and the 
products of lake shipbuilding or other national defense plants cannot be casually 
dismissed. It is hardly consistent with a policy of dispersal of industrial plants 
and defense agencies 

The principal reasons why we feel that the building of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way will not promote American-flag deep-water shipping or the carriage of our 
water-borne Commerce are as follows : 

1. It is proposed to create a waterway with a depth of 27 feet. In the opera 
tion of a large majority of our deep-water vessels, such a draft does not permit 
utilization of the maXimum carrying capacity. The control of the exact trim 
of a large oceangoing vessel under all conditions is a very delicate one. The 
average draft of a deep-water vessel rarely ever represents the deepest point 
of draft, and the relationship is affected by frequent changes which may occur 
in the trim of the vessel, due to consumption of fuel, or other reasons. Competent 
navigators do not consider that it would be safe to send a deep-water vessel over 
this waterway unless there were at least 3 feet of water under her keel at 
its lowest point. This automatically reduces the allowable draft at the lowest 
point to 24 feet. 

It should be noted that in order to obtain a permit in Montreal, vessels must 
have a minimum clearance of 24% feet: and of 3 feet for vessels over 10,500 dead 
weight tons. The larger the vessel, obviously the greater the necessary mini 
mum clearance. <A 27-foot channel would not permit safe navigation for sizable 
ocean vessels which draw over 24 feet. Shipowners or marine underwriters 
who pay the bills for grounding or stranding might easily require a greater 
margin over an extensive waterway such as is planned. When fresh water 
is entered, the 3-foot clearance at tidewater entrance point would be reduced 
by about 9 inches, due to the lesser density of the supporting water body. 

The committee may be interested to know that the designed draft of the Lib 
erty-type cargo vessel is 27 feet 8 inches: the Victory 28 feet 6 inches; the new 
Mariner type 29 feet 9 inches. The trend is definitely to larger and deeper draft 
vessels for economic reasons. 

It is significant to note that of 85 oceangoing vessels currently building or 
on order in United States shipyards not one has a designed draft of less than 
29 feet. Although complete records of draft of vessels under construction abroad 
are not available at the present time, a very minor portion of such tonnage 
will be usable on the projected seaway. 

2. The United States privately owned merchant marine now totals 15,437.52 
deadweight tons. Ships having a draft of 24 feet or less total less than one 
half million deadweight tons. It is therefore obvious that only about 3 percent 
of our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could operate through this 
waterway with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity. 

{sy comparison, the existing merchant marine of foreign flag are comprised 
of smaller units. Our best information shows that over 15 percent of the ton 
nage of foreign merchant fleets would be able to use the 27-foot waterway at 
full draft. Hence a very distinct advantage would be given to foreign shipping 
in providing a waterway much more usable to their ships than to our own. 

The reason foreign merchant ships are smaller is fundamental. Generally 
speaking, the cost of operating a foreign ship is approximately two-thirds that 
of a corresponding American ship. Labor is one of the big elements of operat- 
ing costs. Considering overtime and bonuses, the wage paid to an American 
seaman is generally at least three times the amount paid to corresronding ratings 
on foreign-flag ships and the aggregate is three times or more. The smaller the 
vessel the more important the labor and other operating costs reflected in the 
over-all expense per ton of capacity. 
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American ships are having a great struggle to maintain themselves in inter- 
national trading while paying American standards of wages and maintaining 
American standards of living. It is impossible for these vessels to compete other 
than through larger size and capacity, with corresponding reduction in our per- 
eargo-ton operating cost; i. e., a form of “mass production.” 

It is significant that with the present waterway through the St. Lawrence 
Basin only a few lines operate regular services between the Great Lakes and 
transoceanic foreign destinations, and these only to North European ports in the 
most northerly latitudes. Forty such vessels—none of United States registry— 
were engaged in these operations during the 1951 open season. These are small 
foreign vessels, in the neighborhood of 250 feet in length, of shallow draft, with an 
average deadweight capacity of about 2,000 tons. 

The investment of huge sums of the capital of our Government into a seaway 
project, which by its physical limitations increases the economic advantages of 
foreign ships in American commerce, deserves serious consideration by this 
committee. 

3. Testimony was given before the House committee concerning the draft at 
which American-flag vessels may operate short of their full lifting capacity on 
a so-called financially successful basis. We find it necessary to caution this 
committee against such testimony. We have no doubt as to the sincerity of the 
witnesses, but, based upon many years of private-enterprise operation over a 
broad cross section of deep-water shipping, we can assure you, without equivoca- 
tion, that the question cannot be so simply solved by any basic computation. 
Each individual instance must be separately examined. No generalizations are 
possible. A computation as to the reduced capacity at which a vessel may eco- 
nomically operate involves many factors. It includes: 

(a) The point of origin and the point of destination, hence the length of the 
voyage ; 

(b) The character of the commodity or commodities transported, including 
their cubic content as related to deadweight; 

(c) The character and value of the commodity, hence the freight rate which 
such a commodity may bear without endangering its market position; 

(d) Whether the transporting vessel or vessels may obtain cargoes in both 
directions and of what commodities, and at what freight rates: 

(e) Whether or not a ballast, or nearly ballast, voyage is necessary in one 
direction, requiring that the total cost of the round voyage be borne from the 
revenues received on a one-direction cargo or part cargo: 

(f) The cost of cargo handling and terminal expenses which are not constant 
as to varying commodities and various ports, and in certain American trades 
absorb even a majority of the gross revenue dollar. 

From these considerations it will be obvious that to settle in advance as to the 
ability of a fleet of merchant vessels to operate successfully over such a water- 
way at some predetermined level of part loads, in one or both directions, is highly 
speculative. In reality, it is crystal-gazing of the first magnitude. Even if it 
could be determined at the moment for a given set of facts, the changing flow 
of commerce would make such a computation unreliable. 

4. It is the belief of our members that the building of a seaway of 27-foot 
depth might be but the beginning. The Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army has already recommended that the depth be increased to 30 feet. Once the 
work is undertaken efforts would shortly begin to increase its depth. The ulti- 
mate construction cost might far exceed any figure yet mentioned ; and the cost 
of maintaining a deeper channel over so long a route could easily prove 
prohibitive. 

A reference to cost brings to mind the estimated and actual costs of somewhat 
similar projects. The Welland canal was estimated to cost $40 million—it cost 
$120 million: the Chicago drainage canal was estimated to cost $16 million—its 
actual cost was $53 million; the New York State barge canal was estimated to 
cost $62 million—the actual cost was $176 million. The relationship of esti- 
mated to actual cost of similar projects is generally 1 to 3. With present- 
day unstable costs, it is not unreasonable to anticipate that this experience will 
be repeated, or exceeded. And we cannot ignore the cost of deepening the major 
Great Lakes ports to 27 feet. The total cost of access channels alone, based upon 
the estimates furnished by the Army engineers and corrected to reflect the price 
index from mid-1948 to today for 10 typical ports is $13,684,000. The city of 
Buffalo conducted a survey in 1941, as to the cost of port improvements related 
to such a seaway and found it to be $47 million for Buffalo alone. If the seaway 


depth is eventually to exceed the 27 feet now contemplated, the access channels 
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to Great Lakes ports must be improved at very substantial increases in cost, a 
well as other improvements to their harbors. Not only is the question of depth 
involved, but the width of such a channel is important. If oceangoing vessels 
are to pass, it must be realized that these vessels will have a bean of 50 to 80 
feet ; that they must be kept well clear of the bank on either side and there must 
be a substantial area of clear water between them. 

lron Ore, coal, and grain would be expected to dominate the trade passing 
through the St. Lawrence seaway. Petroleum has been mentioned, but we seri 
ously doubt any large volume. This is made more apparent by the recent dis 
covery of oil deposits in Canada. We also doubt coal movement to or from any 
point of the river system, or toll point. Grain is considered to be of equivalent 
weight and cubic content. But ore and coal are strong weight commodities which 
immerse the ship to maximum draft long before the ship’s holds are filled. 

5. It is a well-known fact that the St. Lawrence and the Lake area is closed t 
navigation for approximately 444 months per year. During such period a sus 
pension of service is obviously required; and, as continuous operation in inter 
national trades is necessary, vessels would have to be diverted to open coasta 
ports during the closed seaway period. Such an arrangement would necessitate 
the maintenance of warehouses, elevators, terminals, wharves, lighters, tugs, and 
trained labor in such open harbors capable of taking care of their normal, plus 
the diverted, tonnage from the St. Lawrence area. It would result in the diver 
sion of the commerce itself, as well as the maintenance of offices and organiza 
tions by the shipping companies both in the St. Lawrence area and at the open 
ports. The open ports are many hundred miles closer to the major overseas 
destinations. It therefore requires a smaller fleet to accommodate the same 
volume of traffic Over the shorter overseas run and would render idle the addi- 
tional ships necessary over the more circuitous route through the St. Lawrence 
seaway during the open season. This diversion and shifting of commerce is not 
conducive to its healthy growth and development. It is discouraging to the 
provision of adequate and modern port facilities and skilled labor. 

6. One of the things which must be borne in mind when we consider the St 
Lawrence seaway is the large amount of diversionary steaming necessary to reach 
certain world markets. To enter the mouth of such a waterway, it is necessary 
for vessels to steam to 49° north latitude. This is over 800 miles north of Boston 
and more than 1,000 miles north of New York. The area which is most advan- 
tageous for trading through such a waterway is of course the Baltic and British 
Channel areas because they lie in northerly latitudes. Taking Chicago as a start 
ing point on the Lakes, the following is the approximate distance in nautica! 
miles to be traveled by a vessel proceeding to certain overseas destinations 
through the St. Lawrence seaway compared with the routing of their cargoes 
via rail to a coastal port and thence by transoceanic steamer. 

It can be seen that the St. Lawrence seaway course is eonsiderably longer 
than the combined rail-water distance via coastal port : 


Via St. Via rail and 
Lawrence ocean ! 
| 


Chicago to Difference 





Naples i 34 5, 362 | 4, 955 
Buenos Aires... + iikeaibcaaenhithn tna daa tiki 7, 535 | 6, 644 
Valparaiso__-_- i ge SS 6, 900 4, 829 


Capetown : & 198 7, 559 | 


In the case of Valparaiso, shipment is via the New Orleans gateway and Panama Canal. For all! other 
routings, distances are from the port of New York. 


It must be considered that of the seaway course approximately 360 miles 
will represent a confined channel and a series of 17 locks. The locking of 
vessels, particularly where there is a substantial difference in water level, 
which over the entire water way system will aggregate G00 feet and in the case 
of the lock system connecting Lakes Ontario and Erie amounts to 324 feet, is a 
time-consuming and delaying operation. Large ocean vessels cannot proceed 
at full headway in a confined channel. Usually, they must reduce their speed 
to 6 or 8 knots, which is the customary speed limit within harbor areas. Eight 
hours will be required for locking vessels through the Welland Canal locks con 
necting Lakes Ontario and Erie. 
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We have noted with interest the testimony concerning the making of the St. 
Lawrence seaway self-sustainng through the imposition of tolls. While not 
posing as experts on lake-area traffic, we cannot avoid being impressed with 
the apparent unreliability of the traffic and the toll schedule submitted by the 
Department of Commerce: 

(a) Iron ore is stated to produce an estimated potential traffic of 30 to 3714 
million tons with a corresponding toll revenue of between $15,000,000 and 
$18,750,000. Other testimony has, we believe, thoroughly discredited this 
estimate. 

(b) Grain is stated to yield an estimated potential traffic of 64% to 11% 
million tons with a footnote that it is more likely to be in the neighborhood of the 
ininimum rather than the maximum. 

(c) Coal is shown to produce an estimated potential traffic of 4 million tons. 
We are at a loss to understand what coal would be shipped into the lake area 
through the St. Lawrence seaway at the toll point. Surely none would be 
exported therefrom. 

(d@) Petroleum is shown to yield an estimated potential traffic of 6 to 20 
million tons with a footnote’ that it is “‘a very long-range estimate.” As far as 
we can ascertain no petroleum is likely to be imported into the lake area through 
the proposed new seaway, and surely none would be exported via the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

(e) General cargo is estimated to produce a potential traffic of some 11 million 
tons to pay a toll rate of $1.25 per ton average, out of which aggregate it is 
stated wheat flour and certain ores and metals will pay but 50 cents. If such 
is the case, in order to secure such an average, the general cargo rate must be 
substantially higher than the maximum permitted by the proposed legislation. 
The rate of $1.25 suggested is already higher than the toll rate charged at 
either Suez or Panama, both of which may be shortly reduced. 

(f) Ballast shipping is estimated to produce a potential traffic of 2514 to 42 
million deadweight tons. In other words, 2514 to 42 million tons of empty ship 
space. As this is approximately one-half of the total aggregate including ballast, 
it would appear to argue that the vessels engaged in this trade are to have 
strictly one-way cargoes, 

For the reason stated, we cannot avoid apprehension concerning the realistic 
character of the figures which have been supplied. 

We do not believe the building of the St. Lawrence seaway would create or 
promote any large volume of water-borne commerce. We think that such 
diversion from present routing via coastal ports as might result, would have 
to overcome the obstacles mentioned. 

It would be logical to question why the American shipping companies should 
be concerned about the building of the seaway if the commerce is not to be 
zreatly disturbed. The simple answer is that we believe such cargo as would 
be diverted will be largely transported on foreign vessels who can more effectively 
and easily utilize the waterway due to their small size and shallow draft; that 
the open and closed season operation would throw an unbalanced load upon 
the American-flag shipping companies operating out of coastal ports, with in- 
creased expense and no corresponding benefit, and that the building and mainte- 
nance of the seaway would be found much more expensive than presently 
contemplated with an additional drain upon United States Government finances 
and a corresponding heavy taxation upon all American industry, of which the 
United States shipping industry bears its proportional part. 

Recently, two proposals have been advanced in connection with financing 
the St. Lawrence project. A House resolution, last session, offered that in 
lieu of appropriating taxpayers’ funds, the selling of securities of the United 
States underwritten, naturally, by the taxpayers. It appeared to us that such 
was largely a change in form rather than substance. 

The second proposal is contained in the announcement that the Canadians 
will, if necessary, proceed on their own in constructing the seaway. Such a 
move would obviously relieve this country of a great financial burden at a time 
when the American taxpayers’ contributions are urgently needed for our ex- 
panded rearmament program. 

Inasmuch as neither of the proposals include any change in the physical char- 
acteristics of the waterway, and in no manner affect the ability of ships to 
operate thereon, they do not in any respect alter the objections of the American 
shipowners to the proposed project. 


Senator Guterre. Capt. Willis W. Bradley. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPT. WILLIS W. BRADLEY, UNITED STATES NAVY. 


RETIRED 


Captain Bravery. I am Capt. Willis W. Bradley, retired. 

Senator Giterre. What is your residence, Captain Bradley ? 

Captain Braptey. Long Beach, Calif. 

Senator Gittetre. You are a retired naval officer ? 

Captain Brapiey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gitterre. Retired with the rank of captain? 

Captain Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Gitterre. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Captain Braptey. I believe I have given you my prepared state 
ment. 

Senator Gutterre. Having in mind the limited time that you cai 
be mene Captain, you may proceed. 

Captain Braptey. Mr. Chairman, in this presentation on the St. 


Lawrence proposal, I expect to cover some phases of national defense, 
aspects of deep-water shipbuilding and ship repair, security of locks, 


dams, and merchant-marine probabilities. I do not expect to cover o1 


to qualify for iron ore availability or disposition, or electric power 


probabilities. 
This statement as written is a complete brief but in view of the 
very limited time available I shall read only short extracts of it as I 


go through, and I request that without objection the whole statement 
be entered into the record as though read. 


Senator Gitierre. That will be done. 
_ itor Green. May I ask in what capacity you appear here / 
Captain Braptey. My name is Willis W. Bradley. While I am 
appearing at the invitation of the St. Lawrence Project oe 
I do not appear as one of its officials or representatives. Rather. 
put myself in the category of the average American taxpayer a 
views with alarm as taxes rise so as to squeeze the very last drop of 
fat out of him: as Federal expenditures zoom into the stratosphere : 
and as inflation destroys values to such an extent that Americans 
lose confidence in their own Government bonds. To an average 
American, like myself, it seems the height of fantastic folly to com 
mit ourselves to vast expenditures for nonvital projects in such 
times as these. 

Senator Torry. Do you mind being interrupted ? 

Captain Braptey. Oh, yes. 

Senator Toney. I would like to interrupt you. 

Captain Braptey. By all means. 

Senator Toney. I will be brief. Reviewing your testimony be fore 
the House Public Works Committee on April 9, 1951, on page 773 | 
notice that you introduce yourself as follows: 

My name is Willis W. Bradley. While I am appearing at the invitation of the 


St. Lawrence Project Conference in opposition to the proposed waterway, I do 
not appear as one of its officials or representatives. 


You say: 


Rather, I put myself in the category of the average American taxpayer who 
“views with alarm” as taxes rise 


and so forth. That is the end of the quotation. 
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I note also in the lobby report of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference covering the three quarters ending December 31, 1951, 
an item of expenditure to Capt. Willis W. Br adley, United States Navy, 
retired, under the caption “Fees and expenses,” the sum of $1,584.15 
Captain, you are one and the same person referred to here ‘ 

Captain Brapiey. I am, and [ am very proud to say that that cov- 
ered my expenses here for something more than a month. 

Senator Toney. Are you collecting a similar fee to appear here 
today ¢ 

Captain Brapiey. I have not the slightest idea. 1 would say offhand 
that I have not any agreement to receive one single cent, not even my 
expenses, 

Senator Tobey. You know the definition of gratitude. Gratitude is 
_ xpectation of favors yet tocome. 

Captain Braptey. I have come here as a taxpayer. 

Senator Tonry. Now, as a matter of fact, instead of your being in 
the category of the average American taxpayer who “views with 
alarm” as taxes rise and the dollar melts away, you, are, in reality, 
a paid professional witness and you are paid by the railroad lobby. 
Is _ correct ¢ 

Captain Brap.ey. I have no cause to say Lam a paid professional 
witness. If anything is offered me, like you, I should probably accept 
it. ° 

Senator Toney. You don’t know me. 

Captain Brapiey. I have an idea you are an American like I am. 

Senator ‘Torry. I hope lam. I want to be an American—period. 
Leave out the “like you are.” 

Captain Braptey. I have to keep the wolf from the door, also. 

Senator ‘Toney. But you were paid by the railroad lobby, were you 
not ¢ 

Captain Braptey. I do not know whether I would call it a railroad 
lobby. I was paid for my expenses when I was here. 

Senator Tosey. When a group of railroads pay 347,000 to oppose 
this project, would you eall it a lobby or not¢ They admitted day 
be Ae yesterday on the stand they did pay $47,000. 

Captain Brapiey. They did not pay me to come here and lobby for 
them. I came here to do as I am doing now, to represent the American 
taxpayer, and I intend to represent him. 

Senator Tosry. For a consideration. 

Captain Brap.ey. I do not know whether I will get anything for it 
or not, but don’t you get a consideration for your services / ; 

Senator Topry. You talk about an ordinary taxpayer, and so forth, 
we yet you were then getting $1,584.15, were you not / 

Captain Brapiry. For something like 6 weeks I received living ex- 
penses, and so forth, in Washington. I don’t live for nothing here 
and I doubt if you do. 

Now, Senator, [am only allowed 10 minutes. 

Senator Topey. We will not take this out of your time. 

Captain Braptey. I would like to present these points. 

Senator Toney. We will not take this out of your time. 

Captain Braptey. Thank you. I am perfectly agreeable to argue 
as long as you wish. 
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Senator Toney. The point I make is that this whole case should be 

called the American railroads versus the American people, in my 
judgment. 

Captain Braptey. My judgment is not that. My judgment is that 
it is in the best interests of the Ameri ‘ican people. So we differ on that. 

moves Torry. Y r had 40 years’ service in the Navy? 

Captain Brapiey. I did; yes, sir. 

Senator Torney. In what capacity did you serve while you were in 
active service / 

Captain Braptey. I served from the time I entered the Naval 
Academy until the time I retired at the end of World War II. 

You will notice, as I get on, I give some idea of it. I would like 
to qualify as a witness. 1 do not lke to come on and make statements 
and not 

Senator Tosry. I have helped to qualify you. 

Captain Braptey. May I go ahead? 

Senator Tosey. Go ahead. 

Senator Giuiterte. Is that all? 

peared Torry. That is all for now. 

Captain Braptey. To save time I submit the following information 
in an effort to qualify as a technical witness whose ideas deserve con- 
sideration in the formulation of your views on this St. Lawrence 
project. ? 

I am a captain in the Navy, retired after more than 40 years of 
service. However, the opinions I express here should not. be taken 
as having any connection, either direct or implied, with the Navy 
Department. 

= am a graduate of the N vaval War College and a postgraduate in 

yal ordnance and gunnery. For some 7 years I was a member of 
the theane of Inspection and Survey of the Navy, inspecting more 
than a thousand ships of all types, and accepting, on behalf of the 
Government, more than 500 ships of various categories. 

Among my Navy commands were several cargo-carrying ships, so 
I am familiar with this t ype through actual experience. 

In the political and administrative fields I have been Governor of 
Guam and a Member of the Congress. While in the House of Repre- 
sentatives I served on the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries and was chairman of the Subcommittee on Ship Operation, 
Construction, and Maritime Labor. 

After leaving the Congress I became assistant to the president, 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., thus participating in design and plans 
of operation for the high speed, passenger-cargo ships contemplated 
by that company. For some years I have carried out extensive studies 
of the Panama Canal and have participated in the controversy over 
the proposed replacement of the present lock-type installation with 
a sea-level canal, due to alleged inability to defend present locks and 
dams against aerial bombing. I am now, along with other activities, 
lecturing in political science at the Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

I trust these comments will serve as adequate qualification as a 
technical witness. 
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CLAIM OF SEAWAY PROPONENTS 


The major claim of the waterway proponents is that the national 
security will be greatly enhanced by an extension of deep-water ship- 
building and ship-repair operations to the Great Lakes. This claim 
seems to resolve itsalf into two phases: First, greater security from 
enemy attack; and second, provision of needed additional shipyards. 

Prior to the advent of long-range bombing the Great Lakes region 
was one of the most secure areas of the Nation insofar as damage from 
enemy action is concerned. Even now, it might be so if our pros- 
pective opponent were situated in the Southern Hemisphere or were 
of small potential air effectiveness. However, such conditions do not 
prevail and are not likely within the foreseeable future. 

We have only one potential enemy sufliciently strong to worry us in 
the sense of national survival. ‘That is the Soviet Union. 


DANGER TO UNITED STATES LIES IN SOVIET AIR STRENGTH 


The Soviet Union is not a great sea power and there is small prospect 
of it becoming one, other than as this might be accomplished through 
the operation of a huge submarine force. The really great strength 
of the Soviet Union is in its Army and its Air Force, and I am con- 
vinced that, in view of the performance of Soviet aircraft in the 
Korean war, it would be foolish indeed to underrate the outstanding 
qualities of Russian-built airplanes. 

It must be apparent even to the novice in world strategy that any 
assault upon the continental United States is almost certain to be from 
the air. The shortest route from probable Soviet air bases is across 
the Arctic to the Pacific Northwest, the upper Great Lakes country, 
or the New England States. 

General Vandenberg stated in February 1951 that “the Soviet Union 
has now at least 450 planes that can strike our major population and 
industrial centers from bases in the U.S. S. R.” 


NATIONAL SECURITY NOT ENHANCED BY SEAWAY 


Thus we find that the Great Lakes area has become one of our most 
exposed frontiers and any idea that the national security can be 
enhanced by increasing the density of ship-building facilities therein, 
at the expense of less exposed regions, should be abandoned as wholly 
without foundation. Such an idea is, in fact, merely a figment of 
the jmagination. 

Additional shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, other conditions 
permitting, would best enhance the national security by being situated 
in the deep South, say a hundred miles up the Mississippi, up the St. 
Johns River in Florida, and in other spots similarly located with 
reference to exposed frontiers. 

Permit me to quote Vice Adm. Russel Willson before a Senate sub- 
committee holding hearings on this St. Lawrence waterway project 
in 1947, some 5 years ago. Admiral Willson said: 


In my opinion, the concept that this project would make a substantial contri- 
bution to national security by providing additional facilities for deep-sea vessels 
in a relatively secure area has been nullified by the recent and prospective devel- 
opments in the field of warfare. 
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The fact is, we have now many times the shipbuilding and ship. 
repair facilities needed in time of peace. Facilities for expansion 
of shipbuilding on the salt-water coasts are tremendous, as has been 
shown in the two world wars, and in this connection I invite atten 
tion to the present United States Government fleet of merchant ma 
rine vessels. The fact that we now have this 1714 million tons of 
shipping in reserve goes far to reduce the urgency, and the volume of 
new emergency construction in event of another war. 

In concluding this section, I submit that it is my opinion that the 
argument that additional deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities in the Great Lakes would materially enhance the national 
security is fallacious, and that expenditure of Federal funds to bring 
about. the establishment of such facilities in the Great Lakes would 
be unsound, uneconomical, and a travesty on the purported efforts 
of this administration and this Congress to hold the cost of national 
security to the lowest level consistent with the safety of the United 
states. 


COST ESTIMATES 


The St. Lawrence seaway project involves an extensive use of 
canals for ships passing from salt water to the Great Lakes. Canals 
are alike in many ways, and one such is their actual cost as compared 
to preconstruction estimates. Each time the estimators are sure they 
are right. Each time they turn out to be wrong. This is just a 
human failing because even the best engineers are not omniscient 
and so are not able to foresee costs for years ahead. Also, they cannot 
foretell what legislators and politicians may do in the construction 
period. 

Completed costs for these canals averaged 197.5 percent above the 
estimates. Also, in the way of dams, it has averaged 57.7 percent 
above the estimates. 

When one carefully considers these statistics, he is quite likely to 
arrive at the conclusion that the St. Lawrence waterway project wil! 
cost at least 100 percent more than the current estimate. 

Let me quote General Wheeler, Chief of Engineers: 

With regard to your query as to what the actual cost of construction would 
be should the project be built within 7 years, it is difficult to form an opinion. 
I believe we are now in the peak period of postwar construction cost levels 
However, conjecture is dangerous, and I cannot make a forecast. 

In view of the increase in costs during the last few years, what a 
wise man General Wheeler was when he made that statement. 

The estimates presented by General Pick in a statement before the 
House Public Works Committee cover 6 years instead of 7. The est: 
mated costs for the United States are $566,794,000. In the light 
of the above figures, it would appear that we can arrive at only a well- 

calculated guess of what the actual costs would be. 

The basic purpose of a navigation lock is to transfer a ship from 
one water level to another. 

The avowed purpose of the St. Lawrence locks is to open the Great 
Lakes to deep-water shipping. 


The alleged reason why this great project should be undertaken now, 


in a time of deficit governmental finance, is the enhancement. of our 
national security through the assurance of a flow of Labrador ore 
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sufficient to maintain an adequate supply of high-grade iron ore for 
Great Lakes furnaces. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND PANAMA CANAL 


Our problem then is: Are Americans justified in placing major 
dependence for an adequate steel supply in time of war on a flow of 
iron ore which must pass through 16 widely scattered locks situated 
in territory decidedly vulnerable to enemy air attack? 

The answer to that question should, in my opinion, be a major 
factor in the consideration of this proposed legislation. 

A comprehensive study of canal vulnerability to enemy attack has 
been made recently covering the Panama Canal. We should be able 
to draw conclusions, both valuable and pertinent, from that study. 

In Public Law 280, the Seventy-ninth Congress authorized the 
Governor of the Panama Canal to investigate the means of increasing 
the “capacity” and the “security” of the Canal to meet future needs 
both as to interoceanic commerce and as to the betterment of the 
national defense. 

Skipping down I will just give you an extract from the report. 

It can be stated, however, that the lock canal cannot be made resistant either 
to atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons. At best the protection that 
could be provided a lock canal would only increase the difficulties rendering it 
useless. * * * The lock type of canal, no matter how strongly constructed, 
would not increase security to meet the needs of national defense. 

Senator Green. May I interrupt you there? 

Senator GiLttetre. Senator Green. 

Senator Green. Do I understand the inference to be drawn is that 
if the subject of the Panama Canal now came up, you would be op- 
posed to it? 

Captain Braptey. Not at all, no, sir. Because the Panama Canal 
is not a vital link in our waterways, in our communications. The 
Panama Canal has lost a large part of its significance. 

With air, high-speed ships, oil fuel, even with the Panama Canal 
closed, we could go on about our business without any tremendous 
inconvenience, but the basic principle of this Welland Canal, this St. 
Lawrence waterway, is that it is a vital link in our existence. [If it is 
a vital link it is a mistake but if you destroy the vital link you destroy 
your supply. 


CANAL AND SEAWAY AS VITAL LINKS 


Senator Green. Do you consider it a vital link? 

Captain Braptey. I have stated I would not make any effort to 
qualify on iron-ore disposition. I am not competent. 

Senator Green. Well, you say 

Captain Braptey. If you want my opinion as a citizen, only, no, 
I do not. 

Senator Green. Put is as your guess. You do not consider it a 
vital link? 

Captain Braptey. I do not as a citizen. 

Senator Green. Then your argument does not apply, as applied to 
Panama; is that right? You do not consider that a vital link, either. 
So you attempt to distinguish between the two. Therefore, I ask you 


96175—52——27 
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whether, if the Panama Canal project came up now for the first time, 
you would be opposed to it ? 

Captain Braptey. I want to be perfectly clear. The Panama Cana| 
is not a vital link, and, therefore, if it were closed, we would not b 
ruined. 

Senator Green. I understand. 

Captain Brapiey. I do not consider this canal a vital link. 

Senator Green. So, if it were closed it would not be vital ? 

Captain Braptey. Asa citizen, I do not consider it so, but technically 
the basis of this legislation as it stands, is that we should enter into thi: 
project now because it is a vital link in our existence. _ 

Senator Green. Let us enter it because it is not a vital link, or any 
other reason you choose. It is a question about building the canal. 
Is your position that it is not a vital link? 

Captain Braptey. I do not believe it. 

Senator Green. Or is it because it is a vital link? 

Captain Braptey. I do not consider it as a vital link myself. 

Senator Green. Then why are you opposed to this enterprise ? 


SEAWAY AND FOREIGN SHIPPING 


Captain Braptey. Because I cannot see the logic in building a canal 
and I think my judgment is justified historically, at an expense which, 
will cost more than a billion dollars basically for the benefit of foreign 
shipping. I will come to that later. 

Senator Green. Foreign shipping is to our advantage as well as to 
the foreign nations, is it not ? 

Captain Brapiey. I am not clear, sir. Will you repeat that? 

Senator Green. Is not foreign shipping, which you deride, neces 
sary to our intercontinental business? Is it not necessary for us to 
develop overseas markets? Is not the exchange of goods necessary 
for such development ¢ 

Captain Braptey. I do not believe that we can develop necessary 
transportation through the proposed waterway. We have sufficient 
ports and facilities to handle all of the necessary transportation. 

As I see it—and as I am endeavoring to bring out and will in my 
summary in a very few minutes—this would turn the Great Lakes over 
to a foreign flag and there would not be any American ships on it any 
more than there are any now in foreign trade. All ships now in for 
eign trade are foreign flag ships. 

Senator Gitterre. Captain Bradley, your time has expired except 
for the period of interrogation. 

Captain Brapuey. If it is possible, I should like to express this sum 
mary, which would take about one minute. 

Senator Gititerrr. All right. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Captain Brapiey. I submit, Mr. Chairman, as a summary of my 
statement, these conclusions: ; , 

(a) The Great Lakes area has become one of our frontiers most 
exposed to enemy attack. 

(6) Additional Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities 
for large deep-water ships are unnecessary either in peace or war. 
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(c) War shipbuilding in the Great Lakes should be restricted to 
local needs and to such other vessels as can reach the sea through 
current outlets. 

(d) The argument that deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities in the Great Lakes would materi: ally enhance the national 
security is utterly fallacious. 

(e) Previous experiences indicate that the actual cost of the pro- 
sana St. Lawrence waterway may well exceed current estimates by 100 
percent. 

(7) An impregnable defense against determined air attack has not 
so far been achieved and there is nothing to indicate that it will be 
achieved. 

(vy) A lock canal cannot be made * “resistant either to atomic bombs 
or to modern conventional weapons.” 

(h) Enemy attack can, and likely would, seriously damage the pro- 
posed waterway and thus block ship transits for an undetermined time. 

(i) America is not justified in placing dependence for a reliable ore 
supply in time of war on the proposed waterway. 

(7) Such overseas trade as might develop through a 27-foot channel 
would likely be 100 percent in foreign bottoms. 

(%) The present set-up for Great Lakes region transportation is 
more economicai to the average taxpayer of the Nation than would be 
the case if this proposed legislation were enacted, 

Thank you. 

Senator Gitterre. Any more questions / 


S00 LOCKS 


Senator Witry. Yes. That last statement of yours, Captain, was 
rather a humdinger. You have got to admit, of course, that the Soo 
locks, according to your own statement, are more vulnerable than even 
these locks would be. Is that not true? 

Captain Braptey. No, sir, by no means. 

Senator Witey. Why not? 

Captain Braptey. I would like to go into that for a moment. I 
notice that Senator Moody yesterday made a remark to that effect 
and I know that Senator Moody stated before the committee : 

By building the seaway we will be cutting in half the chances of losing to enemy 
action our flow of iron ore. We will be doubling our chances of survival. 

That was the statement he made. I am afraid that this statement 
would not hold water from either a military or a mathematical stand- 
point. It indicates an erroneous conception of probabilities. 

There are five parallel locks at the Soo counting the American and 
the Canadian. The probability of knocking out all of them at the same 
time is almost nonexistent. The area to be defended is of limited 
dimensions, and any successful attack can be made both difficult and 
costly. 

The proposed seaway installation will be spread over a consider- 
able area and in many places; damaging a single lock would knock 
out the whole system. There are four ‘single locks at the Welland 
Canal alone, for example. With all these vulnerable installations, 
it would be comparatively easy to keep one at least out of commission 
at all times. 
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In my opinion, the probability of complete long-extended stoppage 
of the Soo when compared to the same in the waterw ay is about 1 to 

25 or possibly even 1 to 100. 

The seaway cannot be justified on any such assumption as this. 


DIFFERING OPINION FROM JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Witery. In other words, you claim it could not be protected 
in time of war. If that is the case, how do you justify the testimony 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the highest military authority, that they 
have asked for the waterway ? 

Do you think that they would have done so if they did not think 
there was some great opportunity to protect the seaway ‘ 

Captain Bravtey. I would not attempt to argue with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I differed with them a good many times in the past 
and expect to in the future. I have an idea that they would protect 
them as best theycan. I know they would. 

Senator Witey. All right. 

Captain Brapiey. But they have not said they can protect it. 

Senator Wirey. Is it not a fact that in World War IT the primary 
target of most bombing missions were the railheads and the rail divi- 
sion points in Germany ? 

Captain Brapiry. Also the canals and dams. You will recall one 
of the major dams was put out of commission by an aerial torpedo. 
You will recall practically all of the canals were put out of service. 
Railroads are easily repaired. Dams are not. 

Senator Witey. Railroad bridges and everything else are easily 
repaired. Was it not a fact that the constant bombing and pound 
ing of German rail facilities, in many instances their complete oblit 
eration, was a major factor in the final debacle of the Germ: ny Army ? 

Captain Braptey. Unquestionably. 


BOMBING 


Senator Wirey. Is it your expert opinion that the St. Lawrence 
seaway is more vulne rable and subject to more damage than, for 
example, bombing the railroads and junctions at Chicago or the New 
= k Central railhead in New Jersey ¢ 

Captain Braptey. Not at all; but the railroads could likely be re- 
paired in 24 hours and the locks of the canal probably in 3 months. 

By talking with aviators, I have found that we are having that 
constant experience in Korea now. The railroads are bombed out 
one day, and our pilots go back the next day to find they are all 
operating. 

Senator Witey. As a matter of fact, is not the matter of vulner- 
ability of this project entirely beside the point? Is not every railroad 
and industrial installation a vulnerable target in this day of modern 
warfare‘ 

Captain Brapiey. Yes, it is, but it depends entirely upon what the 
necessity is of the target and whether you must have it in use imme- 
diately ornot. You may bomb dams, you may bomb cities. It is unfor- 
tunate if you bomb a city but you have got other cities. It is unfor 
tunate if you bomb a dam and knock out a power plant, but you have 
other power plants. It is not nice. It is too bad. 
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But when your object is getting a supply of completely vital iron 
ore in, then this is wrong, because it will not be secure. 

Senator Green. This doesn’t make it vital. Building a canal does 
not make the ore vital. We would have just as much ore if the canal 
were destroyed as you would now when there is no canal. I do not get 
your argument. 

Captain Brapiey. I cannot see the justification of building it unless 
it is vital. I cannot see the justification for spreading around a large 
amount of money and for opening the Great Lakes to nothing but 
foreign commerce. I am confident you will not have a single flag 
except foreign flag ships. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SOURCE OF IRON ORE 


Senator Green. The testimony is it is a supplementary source of 
iron ore which will be more convenient than other sources of ore which 
are also available. 

Captain Braptey. I do not know you can say it is more convenient 
than Venezuela ore which is coming over very conveniently, Liberian 
ore is coming over without trouble. It is just a question of what the 
picture is. 

Senator Green. I did not say it was more convenient. 

Captain Braptey. I misunderstood. 

Senator Green. I say it is a convenient way of doing it and that 
does not necessarily mean it is vital. 

Your objection is that it is vital: that if it goes out we lose some- 
thing. If it goes out we still have the other sources. I am trying to 
look at your argument, that is all. I am not trying to be contrary. 

Captain Braptey. I reiterate my statement, Senator, that if it is not 
vital I can see no justification for its construction. 

Senator Green. But you do not justify it if it is vital, either. 


OPPOSITION 


Captain Braptey. If it is not vital, it is not safe. 

Senator Green. Therefore you are opposed to it anyway ? 

Captain Brapiey. I am opposed to it from either angle. 

Senator Green. Are you opposed to all such projects, whether they 
are by water or land? 

C apt: un Braptey. By no means. Only if they are not serving, in 
my opinion, the needs and nec essities of the Nation. I do not see that 
this is serving it. This is serving to my mind the needs of forei ‘igners 
and not Americans, and I am against serving foreigners too much. 
I would like to serve Americans a little bit. 

Senator Green. An isolationist; is that right? 

Captain Braptey. I do not think I could be classed as an isola- 
tionist at all. I do believe that Americans have some little right to 
something that they earn and that we should not give it all away; 
but I would not call myself an isolationist at all. 

Senator Green. That is all. 

Senator Wixey. Outside of the question, do you think we are going 
to have another war? 

Captain Braptey. If you mean a major war—— 

Senator Wirey. Yes. 
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Captain Braptery. Within the reasonable future, I would say in 
my opinion, it is very doubtful. 

Senator Wirey. All right. Now then, if that is the case, do you 
think it is imperatively necessary that adequate iron ore be gotten 
into the Middle West ? 


AMOUNT OF ORE ALREADY AVAILABLE 


Captain Brapiey. I am not convinced that it is necessary, al- 
though I have stated here I do not qualify as an iron-ore expert. 
From the testimony and discussions I have heard, it seems to me 
that there is still an ample amount of iron ore in the Mesabi, up at 
Steep Rock, with taconite and other kinds of ore available, but I am 
not qualified to discuss it. 

Senator Wirey. Then your answer is “Yes,” that it is necessary 
to have adequate supplies to feed the great industries of the Middle 
West, but you are not in a position to say that it is nec essary to get 
the Labrador ore to provide the adequate supply? That is really 
your answer; is it not? 

That is what you are getting at? 

Captain Brap.ey. No, I think you are putting words in my mouth 
that are not there. If you come down to an absolute necessity, many 
of the furnaces can be supplied from other sources. That could be 
done. It may not be desirable, especially from the point of view of 
you gentlemen who come from that area but it could be done. 

Senator Wiey. I think you have answered the question that you 
agree it is necessary to keep the life blood of the Middle West in good 
shape, that we have an adequate iron supply. 

Captain Braptry. And I am not convinced you do not have it. 

Senator Wirey. Then we agree that way. What you do dispute 
is that it is necessary to have a 27-foot canal? 


EXISTING CANAL AND ANTICIPATED ORE SHIPMENTS 


Captain Braptey. No, I do not; no, sir. You are entirely mis- 
quoting me. I do not think it is necessary to have a 27-foot canal. 
The present canal with, the other transportation now available will 
take care of the 10,000,000 tons which the companies now expect to 
mine up in Labrador. They acknowledge that themselves. They 
acknowledge that the facilities are ample to take that 10 million 
tons, 5 million by present water, 3 million by rail via Canada, 2 
million by Baltimore and New York. 

Senator Wier. I think you put words in their mouths, too. They 
did not so testify. They said they expected to mine 10 million tons 
and could raise it to 20 and 30 million tons. They said nothing about 
the facilities that could take it further West. They did say that 
they could ship it around to the east coast, and so forth. 

Captain Braptey. You may have had some later information. 
only said what they said last spring. 

Senator Wirry. I have nothing further. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

Captain Brapitey. Thank you gentlemen. 

(Captain Bradley’s statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY CAPT. WILLIS W. BRADLEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Willis W. Bradley. While I am appearing at the 
invitation of the St. Lawrence Project Conference, I do not appear as one of 
its officials or representatives. Rather, I put myself in the category of the aver- 
age American taxpayer who “views with alarm” as taxes rise so as to squeeze 
the very last drop of fat out of him; as Federal expenditures zoom into the 
stratosphere; and as inflation destroys values to such an extent that Americans 
lose confidence in their own Government bonds. To an average American, 
like myself, it seems the height of fantastic folly is to commit ourselves to vast 
expenditures for nonvital projects in such times as these. 

To save time, I submit the following information in an effort to qualify as a 
technical witness whose ideas deserve consideration in the formulation of your 
views on this St. Lawrence project. 

I am a captain in the Navy, retired after more than 40 years of service. 
However, the opinions I express here should not be taken as having any connec- 
tion, either direct or implied, with the Navy Department. I am a graduate 
of the Naval War College and a postgraduate in naval ordnance and gunnery 
For some 7 years, I was a member of the Board of Inspection and Survey of 
the Navy, inspecting more than a thousand ships of all types and accepting, 
on behalf of the Government, more than 500 ships of various categories. Among 
my Navy commands were several cargo-carrying ships, so I am familiar with 
this type through actual experience. In the political and administrative fields, 
I have been Governor of Guam and a Member of the Congress. 

While in the House of Representatives, I served on the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and was chairman of the subcommittee on Ship Opera- 
tion, Construction, and Maritime Labor. After leaving the Congress, I became 
assistant to the president, Pacific Coast Steamship Co., thus participating in 
design and plans of operation for the high-speed passenger-cargo ships con- 
templated by that company. For some years I have carried out extensive 
studies of the Panama Canal and have participated in the controversy over the 
proposed replacement of the present lock-type installation with a sea-level 
canal, due to alleged inability to defend present locks and dams against aerial 
bombing. I am now, along with other activities, lecturing in political science 
at the Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 

I trust these comments will serve as adequate qualifications as a technical 
witness. 


Il. GENERAL 


With all due respect for the prominent gentlemen who have appeared hereto- 
fore in advocacy of this St. Lawrence waterway, I find myself in opposition to 
it purely on the basis of what seems to be for the best interests of the Nation 
as a whole. 

Let me quote from the Wall Street Journal of February 26, 1951. Under the 
heading “Review and outlook” we read: 

“One of the serious dangers to which the country’s rearmament effort is 
being exposed is the anxiety of almost innumerable interest groups to grind 
their particular axes on it. This, that, and the other project and pet legislative 
scheme is declared, in terms of alarm, to be essential to our survival as a 
Nation, 

“Let enough of these plots succeed and Marshal Stalin may well grin con- 
tentedly behind his pipe * * *” ete. 

These words of the Wall Street Journal, true indeed in 1951, take on an even 
more serious Meaning when one visualizes the $85.4 billion budget sponsored 
by the administration in 1952. 


Ill. SECURITY 


A major claim of the waterway proponents is that the national security will 
be greatly enhanced by an extension of deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair 
operation to the Great Lakes. This claim seems to resolve itself into two 
phases—first, greater security from enemy attack; and second, provision of 
needed additional shipyards. 

Prior to the advent of long-range bombing the Great Lakes region was one 
of the most secure areas of the Nation insofar as damage from enemy action is 
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concerned. Even now, it might be so if our prospective opponent were situated 
in the Southern Hemisphere or were of small potential air effectiveness. How- 
ever, such conditions do not prevail and are not likely within the foreseeab| 
future. 

We, have only one potential enemy sufficiently strong to worry us in the sense 
of national survival, That is the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet is not a great sea power and there is small prospect of it be 
coming one, other than as this might be accomplished threugh the operations of 
a huge submarine force. The really great strength of the Soviet Union is in 
its Army and its Air Force, and I am convinced that, in view of the performanc 
of Soviet aircraft in the Korean war, it would be foolish indeed to underrat: 
the outstanding qualities of Russian-built airplanes. 

It must be apparent even to the novice in world strategy that any assault 
upon the continental United States is almost certain to be from the air. The 
shortest route from probable Soviet air bases is across the Arctic to the Pacifi 
Northwest, the upper Great Lakes country, or the New England States, 

I do not know if the Soviet Union now has any aircraft which can fly a wort! 
while bombing mission to the United States and return to base, but I haver 
the least doubt they will have such craft in the near future, They can fly suc} 
a mission now on a one-way basis, deliver their bombs, and land for capture or 
internment as the case might be. This assertion was verified by Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg, a year ago, When he stated in the Saturday Evening Post of Febru 
ary 17, 1951, that: 

“The Soviet Union, for example, now has at least 450 planes that can strike 
our major population and industrial centers from bases in the U. 8. S. R.” 

Thus, we find that the Great Lakes area has become one of our most exposed 
frontiers and any idea that national security can be enhanced by increasing th: 
density of shipbuilding facilities therein, at the expense of less-exposed regions 
should be abandoned as wholly without foundation. Such an idea is, in fact 
merely a figment of the imagination. 

Additional shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities, other conditions permitting 
would best enhance the national security by being situated in the deep South 
say a hundred miles up the Mississippi, up the St. John’s River in Florida, 
and in other spots similarly located with reference to exposed frontiers. 

Permit me to quote Vice Adm. Russell Willson before a Senate subcommittee 
holding hearings on this St. Lawrence waterway project in 1947, some 5 years 
ago. Admiral Willson said: 

“In my opinion, the concept that this project would make a substantial con 
tribution to national security by providing additional facilities for deep-sea 
vessels in a relatively secure area has been nullified by the recent and prospective 
developments in the field of warfare.” 

I will add that continued developments during the last 5 years should greatly 
increase the emphasis on the value of Admiral Willson’s opinion. 


IV. SHIPBUILDING 


At the hearing above mentioned, Admiral Willson also said: 

“T see nothing in the warfare of the future to change the role which the Great 
Lakes shipyards played in the last war. They built 510 small vessels up to 
and including escort vessels and submarines. Any additional capacity could 
be used for similar purposes, as this was only 1214 percent of the number of 
these types of vessels built during the war.” 

And also: 

“Had I the decision I would think long and hard before I counted heavily o1 
shipbuilding facilities for deep-water vessels on the Great Lakes, when al! 
facilities there could be used many times over for equally necessary smal 
vessels.” 

The fact is that we now have many times the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities needed in time of peace. We have so many yards that our west 
coast is without a single large ship under construction for private shipping 
interests—that yards stand empty from Canada to the Mexican border—that 
others exist precariously on repair jobs and on crumbs thrown by the Gov- 
ernment as vessels are taken out of reserve and restored to active service. 

Shipbuilding has become so scarce since World War II that mechanies and 
other artificers employed in the trade have scattered to the winds—obliged to 
turn their hands to any job offering a living wage. Great yards—such as 
Calship at Los Angeles and Oregon Ship at Portland—yards which in their 
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heydey delivered a Victory ship every 4 days—are dismantled as unneeded in 
the future. 

Yards on the east coast and in the Gulf have been more fortunate than those 
in the West but, at times, these big establishments have been reduced to a single 
job in hand. 

Facilities for expansion of shipbuilding on salt-water coasts are tremendous 
as has been shown in the two World Wars, and, in this connection, I invite 
attention to the present United States Government reserve fleet of merchant 
vessels. On June 1, 1951 (the latest date for which I have accurate figures) 
this fleet consisted of some 1,749 vessels, excluding tugs, barges and concrete 
ships, of which 1,888 are Liberty type and 85 Victory type. This would approxi- 
mate 17,490,000 deadweight tons as it is safe to estimate these ships at 10,000 
deadweight tons each. 

It is interesting to note here, also, that world-wide sinkings of merchant 
vessels, of over 50 tons gross, from any cause, from January 1, 1942, to May 
8, 1945 (both inclusive), were 19,548,276 tons—only slightly more than the 
present national defense reserve fleet. The fact that we now have this 17% 
million tons of shipping in reserve would go far to reduce the urgency and the 
volume of emergency new construction in the event of another general war. 

Great Lakes shipbuilders have done excellent work in the past on vessels 
which can be brought to the sea through existing outlets, but, as previously 
stated, they produced only 12% percent of the smaller ships constructed for 
the Navy during World War II. The need for these small vessels (mine sweep- 
ers, antisubmarine craft, picket and patrol boats, landing craft of various types) 
is likely to be just about unlimited in the event of another great war and I 
should strongly recommend to the Great Lakes people that they put aside local 
pride and ambition and recognize that their most valuable contribution in any 
future war effort, in this particular field, is in the expeditious and economical 
production of ships which can utilize present outlets to the sea. 

In coneluding this section, I submit that, in my opinion, the argument that 
additional deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities in the Great Lakes 
would materially enhance the national security is fallacious, and that expendi- 
ture of Federal funds to bring about the establishinent of such facilities in the 
Great Lakes would be unsound, uneconomical, and a travesty on the purported 
efforts of this administration and this Congress to hold the cost of national 
security to the lowest level consistent with the safety of the United States. 


V. CANALS 


The St. Lawrence seaway project involves an extensive use of canals for ships 
passing from salt water to the Great Lakes. As a general rule, both owners 
and masters of large ships regard canals, more especially lock canals, with dis- 
trust and dislike due to the time required for passage and the very considerable 
risk of damage to the ships, the locks, or both. In view of this, canals for large 
vessels cannot expect to be successful financially unless they serve as an indis- 
pensable link or are great time savers, for there is no place in industry where 
the adage “time is money” is more applicable than in shipping 

As a partial consequence of the above, estimates of probable overseas world 
trade which would move through the waterway are quite likely to be greatly 
exaggerated, and the adverse sentiments expressed by American steamship men 
in letters inserted in the Congressional Record of May 8, 1947, by Senator Overton, 
are likely to be more nearly accurate than the estimates of proponents of the 
project. Even the most discerning man cannot say just what trade will or will 
not utilize the waterway. It is not as simple as that. One can only surmise 
from a general knowledge of ships and seamen, of probable profits, of risks and 
delays involved. 

Canals are alike in many Ways, and one such is their actual cost as compared 
to preconstruction estimates. Each time the estimators are sure they are right. 
Fach time they turn out to be wrong. This is just a human failing because 
even the best engineers are not omniscient and so are not able to foresee costs 
for years ahead. Also they can’t foretell what legislators and politicians may 
do in the construction period. 

Take these few figures from the minority report by Senator Lodge in 1948 
(SOth Cong., Rept. No. 810, pt. 2). 
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| Estimates | Actual cost 





Welland Canal $40, 000, 000 $120, 000, 00 
Chicago Drainage Canal , 000, 000 | 53, 000, 004 
New York State Barge Canal 52, 000, 000 176, 000, 006 
| 


Completed costs for these canals averaged 197.5 percent above the estimates. 


Of course, a considerable part of the St. Lawrence costs will be for dam 
construction. So let us take Senator Lodge’s figures on dams: 





| 
Estimates Actual costs 


Bonneville . San seis ; $42,000,000 | $80, 000, 
Coulee. ._- = oe ee: nyt 113, 000, 000 159, 000, Ov 
PRONG ie cena : 70, 000, 000 116, 000, 


Completed costs for these dams averaged 57.7 percent above the estimates 

And right here let me say that there will always be dispute about estimates 
and actual costs of great construction projects. In some cases, several estimates 
are made at widely-spaced intervals of time. In others, there are subsequent 
estimates which come out after the work is well underway and it is apparent 
that costs have gone up. 

Then, when considering final costs, there is always an argument as to what 
should be included, what omitted, and what should be the closing date for the 
project on cost accountants’ books. 

It would be strange indeed if everyone concerned could be satisfied. 

Yet, for the purposes of intelligent discussion, we must accept certain specific 
round figures and I believe those given above are fair. While I have seen them 
disputed in detail, the amounts in dispute do not materially change the per- 
centages of increase set forth—neither do they change the ultimate cost of the 
project—and it is percentages of increase I am bringing forth here so that we 
may draw logical conclusions as to future probabilities. 

When one carefully considers these statistics he is quitely likely to arrive at 
the conclusion that the St. Lawrence waterway project will cost at least 100 
percent more than current estimates. This is not said in a critical mood but 
rather in the spirit that we may better face the music now than in 1958 or in 
1955 when we have gone too far to reconsider. We have excellent engineers 
and estimators but with minor errors for round numbers, human limitations seem 
to be expressed in the cold figures given above and I hold that the evidence is 
quite conclusive. 

Here let me quote Lieut. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers before a Senate 
subcommittee on June 13, 1947: 

“With regard to your query as to what the actual cost of construction would 
be should the project be built within 7 years, it is difficult to form an opinion. 
I believe we are now in the peak period of postwar construction cost levels. 
However, conjecture is dangerous and I cannot make a forecast.” 

In view of the increase in costs during the last few years, what a wise man 
General Wheeler was when he made that statement. 

The estimates presented by General Pick in a statement before the House 
Public Works Committee cover 6 years instead of 7. The estimated costs for 
the United States are $566,794,000. In the light of the above figures, it would 
appear that we can arrive at only a well-calculated guess of what the actual 
costs would be. 

And let me say here, for the benefit of those who feel the sacredness of Arm) 
engineers’ estimates, that these comments are not an attack on the Corps of 
Engineers for which I have the highest regard. They merely set forth condi- 
tions as I see them after just about half a century of fairly close observation 
of governmental activities in many fields. They may well be applied to numer- 
ous other agencies of the Government which have control of vast expenditures 
of the American taxpayers’ hard-earned money 
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VI. LOCKS 


The basis purpose of a navigation lock is to transfer a ship from one water 
level to another. 

The avowed purpose of the St. Lawrence locks is to open the Great Lakes to 
deep-water shipping. 

The alleged reason why this great project should be undertaken now, in a 
time of deficit governmental finance, is the enhancement of our national security 
through the assurance of a flow of Labrador ore sufficient to maintain an ade- 
quate supply of high-grade iron ore for Great Lakes furnaces. 

Our problem then is: 

Are Americans justified in placing major dependence for an adequate steel 
supply in time of war on a flow of iron ore which must pass through 16 widely 
scattered locks situated in territory decidedly vulnerable to enemy air attack? 

The answer to that question should, in my opinion, be a major factor in the 
consideration of this proposed legislation. 

Current proposals for the St. Lawrence waterway envisage three sections with 
locks for navigational purposes. These are: 


Welland Canal—length 27.6 miles with eight locks having a normal lift of 
327 feet 

International Rapids section—length 46 miles with three locks having a 
normal lift of 84 feet 

Canadian section—length 68 miles with five locks having a normal lift of 
133 feet 

In all, 16 locks having a normal lift of 544 feet. 


The standard lock dimensions are to be in accord with those of existing 
Welland Canal locks, that is, 800 by 80 by 30 feet. 

I should explain here that the eight-lock figure for the International Rapids and 
Canadian sections is taken from the chart attached to General Pick’s presenta- 
tion before the House Committee on Public Works. I find other evidence which 
indicates that only seven locks would be provided in these two sections. But 
whether the final decision is for seven locks or for eight locks is of no conse- 
quence insofar as this presentation is concerned. 

Also, I should bring out here that the Welland Canal locks are not entirely 
uniform in dimensions. The seven lift locks vary in over-all length from 858 
to 865 feet, and they have usable lengths of 765 to 767 feet, according to the 
best figures I have available. 


VII. PANAMA CANAL 


A comprehensive study of canal vulnerability to enemy attack has been made 
recently covering the Panama Canal. We should be able to draw conclusions, 
both valuable and pertinent, from that study. 

In Public Law 280, the Seventy-ninth Congress authorized the Governor of 
the Panama Canal to investigate the means of increasing the capacity and the 
security of the canal to meet future needs both as to interoceanic commerce 
and as to the betterment of the national defense. 

The Governor, in making his investigations, had the services of a board of 
consulting engineers employed under his authority. These engineers reviewed 
the studies made by him and concurred with his report which was transmitted 
to the Fightieth Congress on December 1, 1947. 

In his report, the Governor recommended what amounts to a new Panama 
Canal at sea level at an initially estimated cost of $2,483,000,000, and an esti- 
mated time of completion of 10 years. 

The Governor's report is long and complicated but its main features have been 
summarized in the Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
1949, volume 114, by Col. James H. Stratton, United States Army, who was the 
supervising engineer in the preparation of the report. 

Colonel Stratton writes: 

“Although no one can say what course World War II would have taken had 
the Japanese followed up Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) with an attack on the Panama 
Canal, it is now clear that the locks could have been destroyed and the canal 
emptied into the sea had an attack been made and the defenses penetrated. The 
development of larger bombs and new weapons of both conventional and atomic 
types since Pearl Harbor leaves no doubt as to the vulnerability of the Canal 
to enemy attack and sabotage.” 
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And further : 

“It can be stated, however, that the lock canal cannot be made resistent either 
to atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons. At best the protection 
that could be provided a lock canal would only increase the difliculties rendering 
it useless. * * * The lock type of canal, no matter how strongly constructed, 
would not increase security to meet the needs of national defense.” 

Although I have been a consistent opponent of the sea-level project, as recom- 
mended by the Governor of the Panama Canal, my opposition has not been on 
the basis that the locks or other structures in the present Canal can be made 
impregnable to severe damage by bombing or sabotage. Rather, it has been be- 
cause of my belief that the alleged advantage in security of any practicable sea- 
level canal over the present lock-lake type, when reasonably protected and 
prepared to withstand attack, has not been sufficiently established to justify 
the vast expenditure required to change over to the sea-level type. It is my 
opinion that the sea-level canal, as recommended by the Governor, would cost 
the American people far in excess of $5 billion by the time of its completion 
and I have not, so far, been able to see that the additional security afforded by 
the change would be worth that price. 

However, I find myself in agreement with Colonel Stratton, when he writes: 

“The penetration of canal defenses by rockets, guided missiles, or robot planes 
loaded with powerful conventional or atomic explosives launched from the air, 
from ship or submarine at sea, or from a land base, must be accepted as a pos- 
sibility.” 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that we must accept Colonel Stratton’s state- 
ment: 

“It can be said, however, that the lock canal cannot be made resistant either 
to atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons.” 
as a reasonable premise, in fact, as a declaration of the very best technical 
knowledge available along these lines at the present time. 


VIII. ST. LAWRENCE RELIABILITY 


As the alleged reason for undertaking this project now is to assure Great 
Lakes furnaces of an adequate flow of high-grade iron ore in event of hostilities, 
and as it is maintained that a considerable part of this ore must come from 
Labrador via the proposed waterway, then real lack of security of locks, dams, 
or other vital waterway structures, will destroy the reasonable assurance of 
that Labrador ore supply and thus eliminate the basic reason for enactment of 
this legislation. 

Just how reliable will the St. Lawrence waterway be in event of war with 
the Soviet Union? 

Consider here a few extracts from General Vandenberg’s article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post: 

“The American people must realize it is impossible to amass or invent an 
absolute, impregnable defense against bombing attacks by a strong, determined 
enemy. 

“Should war come, we can expect to destroy not more than 30 percent of the 
planes making an attack in strength on the United States before their bombing 
missions are accomplished. 

“Even if we had many more interceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a 
radar screen that blanketed all approaches to our boundaries, a predictable 70 
percent of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defenses despite the extraor- 
dinary valuor and skill of our pilots. 

“* * * the bleak and blunt evidence of the last war proved conclusively 
that no bombing attack mounted in sufficient strength by the Americans, British 
or Germans ever was turned back by the most strenuous defensive action. The 
offensive always has a crushing advantage in aerial warfare, and there is no 
prospect that the balance will change in the foreseeable future.” 

And now for a few expressions of opinion by Maj. Gen. Follette Bradley, 
United States Army, retired, before the Senate subcommittee holding hearings 
on this same subject in 1947. 

“The St. Lawrence seaway and power project now lies in the most exposed 
and vulnerable part of continental United States except Alaska. 

“The real question is, Can the project with its 40 locks, more or less, and its 
proposed dams and powerhouses be defended against enemy air attacks? I 
answer categorically, ‘No.’ 
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“It is our Air Force’s proud boast that no American bombardment formation, 
even when suffering heavy losses, has ever turned back from its objective because 
of enemy action. He is optimistic indeed who believes that our enemy would 
be any less determined and less willing to accept losses, and that he could be 
stopped. 

“That part of the St. Lawrence waterway now in operation, notably the Sault 
Ste. Marie and the Welland Canal, is not defensible against determined air 
attack.” 

It seems entirely unnecessary to go further into the ability of enemy aircraft to 
push home an attack on the proposed waterway. The best authorities concede 
it is entirely feasible. I do not know of any authority who denies its feasibility. 

The next question then is, Can an enemy inflict sufficient damage on the pro- 
posed waterway to stop the flow of iron ore from Labrador for an extended time? 

Let us listen once more to General Bradley: 

“An enemy with access to the polar route could and definitely would destroy 
the project’s locks, and dams and powerhouses, and sink ships in the narrow 
channels of the St. Lawrence seaway just as effectively as we did in Germany.” 

But the most weighty opinion in this regard should be expected from those 
who have made a special study of the exact problem, and fortunately we have 
such an opinion—emphatie and without equivocation—rendered by officers of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, after exhaustive investigation and 
consultations with a board of prominent engineers from both military and civil 
life. That opinion was covered somewhat in my remarks on the Panama Canal, 

The Governor of the Panama Canal (who submitted the report previously 
cited) was a major general of the Corps of Engineers. The supervisor of the 
investigations and compiler of the report was a colonel of the Corps of Engineers, 

Just recall, please, pertinent extracts from the Governor's report: 

“Tt can be stated, however, that the lock canal cannot be made resistant 
either to atomic bombs or to modern conventional weapons. * * #* 

“The lock type of canal, no matter how strongly constructed, would not 
increase security to meet the needs of national defense.” 

There we have the cold, hard facts from men who are trained at public expense 
to know what destructive forces locks and dams may be expected to resist. And 
these gentlement say “the lock canal cannot be made resistant to atomic bombs 
or modern conventional weapons.” 

Is it possible to present more blasting and conclusive evidence that the pro- 
posed waterway cannot be made a secure link in the system of national defense? 

One might suggest that there is considerable conflict of opinion between the 
recommendation of the Governor of the Panama Canal that a sea-level canal be 
constructed to enhance the national security, through the elimination of vulner- 
able lock structures, and that of the Chief of Engineers that the St. Lawrence 
waterway be provided as a vital link in our national security, with its numerous 
locks and dams, each of which seems just as vulnerable as those at Panama. 
However, as far as I know, the Chief of Engineers was not called upon to give 
approval to the recommendations regarding the Panama Canal, but these recom- 
mendations are the opinions of several high-ranking officers of the Corps of 
Engineers. The St. Lawrence project does, as the committee knows, have the 
approval of the Chief of Engineers. 

I can appreciate that all officers of a Corps do not think alike—that they could 
not be expected to think alike—but it appears to me that the fundamentals set 
forth in these two proposed great projects are quite at loggerheads one with the 
other. In the one case it is said that the Panama Canal locks just can’t be made 
secure and so should be eliminated at a cost of several billions to the taxpayers. 
In the other, the St. Lawrence project, the Chief of Engineers states: “The sea- 
way in my opinion is essential to our long-rang national security and defense, 
as it would afford a relatively protected inland route for Labrador-Quebec iron- 
ore movement to continue to supply our great steel-manufacturing and fabrication 
centers west of the Alleghenies.” And this project, with all its locks, is to cost 
the taxpayers another billion or so before it is completed. 

Please note that the Chief of Engineers does not claim that this proposed St. 
Lawrence route is secure. He says it is “a relatively protected inland route.” 
Of course, most listeners, and all advocates of the seaway, are likely to take this 
to mean secure. The fact is, as I see it, that the Chief of Engineers has not been 
called upon to make a definite statement regarding the vulnerability of the locks 
to enemy attack, and he has not done so. Just how secure a “relatively pro- 
tected inland route” is must be left to your own judgment. For my part, I say 
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that it is not secure at allin the degree required to make the St. Lawrence water- 
way a dependable link in the national defense set-up. 

Now, I believe we have arrived at answers to the several questions previously 
propounded. 

Question. Can enemy attack inflict sufficient damage on the proposed waterway 
to stop the flow of iron ore from Labrador for an extended time? 

Answer. Assuming the enemy to be of the strength and location of the Soviet 
Union, most decidedly yes. 

Question. Just how reliable will the proposed St. Lawrence waterway be in the 
event of war with the Soviet Union? 

Answer. Thoroughly unreliable. 

Question. Are Americans justified in placing major dependence for an adequate 
steel supply in time of war on a flow of iron ore which must pass through 16 
widely scattered locks situated in territory decidedly vulnerable to enemy air 
attack? 

Answer. Emphatically no. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that the American people should reject 
as detrimental to the public safety the claim that the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway project would greatly enhance the national security by pro- 
viding an adequate and dependable flow of high-grade iron ore from Labrador 
sources. 


IX. PROBABLE OVERSEA-GREAT LAKES SHIPPING 


Proponents’ claim is that the provision of a 27-foot waterway into the Great 
Lakes would result in the establishment of a considerable oversea-Great Lakes 
shipping. This claim deserves careful consideration. 

At present there is a 14-foot channel into the Great Lakes. As far as I 
know, not one single American-flag ship is utilizing that channel in regular 
trade, and there is no change in prospect. 

I quote from the statement of Mr. Harry C. Brockel, director, Port of Mil- 
waukee Commission, before the House Committee on Public Works, in 1950: 

“This trade went into eclipse for several decades, but was briskly revived 
after World War I, when European shipowners sought new trade routes. The 
St. Lawrence gateway, neglected by American shipping interests, was recognized 
as a new shipping artery by European shipowners. British and Scandinavian 
tramp vessels able to carry about 1,500 tons of cargo on the 14-foot draft of the 
St. Lawrence canals were chartered to haul bulk cargo between European ports 
and the Great Lakes.” 

The uninformed, reading this statement, would conclude that our American 
shipowners just neglected their opportunities, their responsibilities to the Ameri- 
can people, and so let this trade go by default to the foreigners. I doubt if Mr. 
Brockel had any intention of conveying this impression; but, to me, it seems 
to do so, and I want to go on record as of the belief that such an idea is entirely 
erroneous. American shipowners just couldm’t make a success of that shipping. 
Their expenses for ship construction and operation were so high that the busi- 
ness went to foreigners whose ships and labor cost less than similar items under 
the American flag. 

In my dealings with American shipowners and operators, I have found them 
to be rather keen businessmen, fully alive to their responsibilities to the public, 
both as individuals and as a nation, but, nevertheless, obliged to meet their 
payrolls, expenses, and taxes, 

According to figures furnished to me in April 1951 by the National Federation 
of American Shipping, only 115 American-flag vessels out of our 1,177 privately 
owned ships, as of January 1, 1951, draw 25 feet or less at full load. Only 94 
such vessels draw 24 feet or less at full load. 

A 27-foot channel would be usable, then, for only about 9.7 percent of these 
ships even if one were willing to take the considerable risk of having only a 
trifle more than 1 foot of fresh water under the keel of ships drawing 25 feet 
in salt water. Only 8 percent would come within the more reasonable category 
of drawing 24 feet or less. 

It is to be noted that these figures are percentages of ships rather than of 
tonnage. Since lighter-draft vessels are normally also smaller in tonnage ca- 
pacity, the percentage of deep-water tonnage which could utilize a 27-foot chan- 
nel would be materially less than the 9.7 percent and 8 percent respectively set 
forth above. In fact, according to the figures of Mr. Frazer Bailey, president 
of the National Federation of American Shipping, only 4 percent of privately 
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owned American tonnage could operate at full load in a 27-foot channel; whereas 
some 15 percent of foreign tonnage could utilize such a waterway. 

I realize that ships do not always sail at full load, and I have read Admiral 
Cochrane’s statement and statistics covering possible utilization of the waterway 
by partially loaded American-flag ships which could, in many instances, load 
to full displacement after reaching deep water. I believe this statement may 
lead one to be overoptimistic. I think it tends to make the listener accept the 
possible traffic as a somewhat sure-fire indicator of probable traffic; whereas 
I am of the opinion that the normal need of topping off in cargo, fuel, and supplies 
will score heavily against any extensive use of the proposed waterway under 
these conditions. 

A knowledge of the history of the American merchant marine leads me to 
believe that such shipping as would use the 27-foot channel into the Great Lakes 
for regular service would be almost 100 percent foreign flag. With current 
costs of American-built ships and American labor, I do not see how it could 
be profitable for our ships to compete in this foreign trade. Neither can I see 
shipping of any volume between Great Lakes ports and ocean ports of the United 
States as the length of the voyage, terminal charges, stevedoring, etc., would 
likely make such a service unprofitable. 

The committee should keep in mind that, as maritime labor costs go up and 
up (following the general pattern jn industry ashore) it is necessary for Ameri- 
can ship operators to move more and more tonnage per man employed if freight 
rates are not be be increased accordingly. 4 

One means of accomplishing this is to increase the draft of ships at full load. 
Following this trend, it is interesting to note that the new Mariner class of 
Government-owned freighters have a designed draft of 29 feet nine inches, as 
against 28 feet 6 inches for the Victory, and 27 feet 8 inches for the Liberty 
types. This heavy draft of the Mariners would mean approximately 30 feet 
7 inches in fresh water and would require a channel depth of 34 feet for safe 
operation even at speeds of 6 to 8 knots. 

lor years I have fought steadily to keep American-flag merchant vessels on the 
seas and to prevent our seamen and engineers from being displaced by foreigners 
working for wages entirely too low for a decent standard of American living. 

I have made this fight with full appreciation of the fact that foreign-flag 
vessels can carry the goods cheaper than Americans, and just as efficiently, and 
that transportation might be somewhat less expensive if foreigners were allowed 
a clear field in the waterborne trade. But America has not reached its present 
position of the world’s greatest nation by utilizing the cheapest of everything 
as we go along. We protect our farmers, our manufacturers, and many of our 
basic industries. We permit and encourage labor unions so the working man 
may receive a fair return for his toil. We do not allow the foreigner to engage 
in coastwise commerce and we have extended this rule to include Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands. We encourage and protect essential trade- 
route ocean shipping by means of subsidies. We do these things because we 
have learned by experience that the best interests of all of us are served thereby. 

Over the years we have built up a huge transportation system to care for the 
yreat Lakes region. That system includes immense facilities in the way of ships, 
railroads, terminal set-ups, canals, and a thousand and one other things. It is 
operating satisfactorily, generally speaking, with American labor, American 
capital, and American equipment. It may not operate as cheaply as could be 
expected if foreigners took over. It may not be quite as economical to some of 
the particular interests in the Great Lakes region and contiguous States as a 
foreign set-up would be. But, when one thinks of the Nation as a whole, of the 
average taxpayer from Maine to California, it is my opinion that the present 
arrangement is more economical than one which would result from the enactment 
of this legislation, and that it should not be sérapped either for the benefit of 
the relatively few Americans who would profit therefrom or of the foreign ship- 
ping which might prosper by taking over in this “internal” economy of the 
United States. 

XxX. SUMMARY 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, as a sumary of my statement, these conclusions: 

(a) The Great Lakes area has become one of our frontiers most exposed to 
enemy attack. 

(hb) Additional Great Lakes shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities for large 
deep-water ships are unnecessary either in peace or war. 
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(c) War shipbuilding in the Great Lakes should be restricted to local needs 
and to such other vessels as can reach the sea through current outlets. 

(d) The argument that deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities in 
the Great Lakes would materially enhance the national security is utterly 
fallacious. 

(e) Previous experiences indicate that the actual cost of the proposed St 
Lawrence waterway may well exceed current estimates by 100 percent. 

(f) An impregnable defense against determined air attack has not so far 
been achieved and there is nothing to indicate that it will be achieved. 

(9g) A lock canal cannot be made “resistant either to atomic bombs or to 
modern conventional weapons.” 

(kh) Enemy attack can, and likely would, seriously damage the proposed 
waterway and thus block ship transits for an undetermined time. 

(i) America is not justified in placing dependence for a reliable ore supply in 
time of war on the proposed waterway. 

(j) Such overseas trade as might develop through a 27-foot chanvel would 
likely be 100 percent in foreign bottoms. 

(4) The present set-up for Great Lakes region transportation is more eco 
nomical to the average taxpayer of the Nation than would be the case if this 
proposed legislation were enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that this proposal for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway should not be enacted. 

Senator McManon. Is Mr. Walter Harnischfeger in the room? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER HARNISCHFEGER, HARNISCHFEGER 
CORP., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Senator McManon. Proceed, Mr. Harnischfeger. 

Mr. Harniscurecer. I am in the manufacturing business. We buy 
steel and we export and use the existing canal to a considerable extent. 

I am appearing, and my statement is so submitted, in opposition to 
the construction of the seaway and power project at the present time. 
I favor the construction of the seaway and power project subject to 
the following conditions: 

(1) That the project be engineered at the present time. 

(2) That the actual development be delayed, not indefinitely but 
until there is a change for the better in the economic conditions, and 
until the Government is in a position to again undertake major public 
works programs on a more normal cost basis. It would be a fallacy 
to undertake a project of this size under the present high costs, when 
employment levels are at their peak and private manufacturers and 
contractors are unable to quote as favorable prices and secure mate- 
rials as they will be when our economy passes through the inevitable 
readjustment. 

Experts state that it will take 5 years to complete the project. It is 
questionable that it could be used during this existing emergency 
period. 

I favor the sale of power through exclusively private utilities, and 
not through Government corporations such as the TV A or other utility 
projects. 

(3) That the cost of the ship canals be self-liquidating and that all 
toll charges be on a basis of accomplishing such liquidation over an 
extended period of time. 

(4) That the project be engineered to anticipate the type of vessels 
which would normally use the seaway. It is believed this would take 
care of approximately 80 percent of the needs of the project and keep 
the cost down to a minimum. . 
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(5) That, in view of the proposal now advanced by Canada to pro- 
ceed on its own, we request the State Department to confer with 
Canadian officials to the end that the project be deferred until it can 
be a joint construction effort of the United States and Canada. 

The seaway should be built at the right time, under the proper con- 
ditions, with the full knowledge of its use and limitations and with 
an accurate forecast of costs. 

(6) I want to emphasize at this point that the most important con- 
dition precedent to construction of the seaway and power project, in 
my opinion, is a balanced budget. 

Senator Torry. May I interrupt there, sir? You know how that 

can be brought about, do you not 

Mr. Harniscurecer. What / 

Senator Torry. You know how that can be brought about, do you 
not? That will be brought about when and if we have a change in 
the administration next year. 

Mr. Harniscurecer. | am in favor of that. 


TONNAGE USING SEAWAY 


As I stated before, the Harnischfeger Corp. is engaged in export 
business to a considerable degree. We are interested in the lowest 
possible freight rates. There appears to be no pressing need on the 
basis of present shipping for a St. Lawrence seaway. ‘The Welland 
Canal, the main connecting link at the present time, is not being used 
to its capacity. 

During the season of 1951 which began April 28 and ended Novem- 
ber 19, SI ships departed from Milwaukee with foreign-bound cargoes. 
This averaged about one sailing every 214 days. All available ton- 
nage from Milwaukee was easily handled, and I am informed that at 
least 50 percent more tonnage could have been handled if it were 
avilable. In short, it appears that we do not have the tonnage to sup- 
port additional ocean-going vessels at this time and that we will be 
unable to develop this tonnage in the immediate future. 

Another important point that seems to have been overlooked 
these discussions is the cost of harbor development in each of the Lake 
shore ports to accommodate ocean-going vessels. Harbor develop- 
ments throughout the Great Lakes would run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, possibly even billions of dollars, with no assurance of 
their utilization. 


MONTHS SEAWAY WOULD BE USABLE 


Further, it must be emphasized that the St. Lawrence seaway could 
_ used only 7 months during each year, but the cost of maintaining 
it, and other carrying charges, would continue during the remaining 
sth of each year r while the seaw ay is not in use. 

Also, as shippers, we need railroad facilities that are balanced for 
the entire year’s operation. ‘The proponents of the seaway argue for 
the seaway to alleviate the steel shortage in the Middle West. In the 
event that steel is as short in supply as indicated, there are many proj- 
ects where the use of steel could be eliminated until the defense pro- 
gram is completed. 


96175—52——28 
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SEAWAY AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The proponents of the seaway claim that a relatively small per- 
centage of manpower and material would be required. This is not 
in accordance with the facts. Manpower and material requirements 
for the seaway would be superimposed on an economy which is alread) 
stretched beyond sound economic capacity, and under the circum 
stances this additional load would only help to create additional short- 
ages and add to the dangers of inflation. It is the last few percent 
of production that throw the greatest stress on the economy and bring 
about more shortages, more controls, more labor disputes, and all o! 
the basic problems from which our economy is suffering. 

When our economy enters into an inflation-forced tailspin, it will 
be difficult to find large projects of the seaway type that could be used 
to stabilize heavy industries in the Middle West which were particu- 
larly affected in the last depression. 

The cost of construction would be 50 percent lower if the seaway 
were built during a period of recession. It is this difference in cost 
which would either enable the project to be self-liquidating, or make 
ita white elephant. In the latter case, the additional cost would have 
to be borne by the taxpayer. 

Regarding complete and efficient use of the supply of iron ore avail 
able, the delay in construction of the seaway project for 5 or 10 years 
will not affect ore requirements. According to the 1951 Minnesota 
Mining Directory published by Mines Experiment Station, the known 
ore, as of May 1, 1950, in the Minnesota iron ranges is 968,372,852 gross 
tons. At the rate of use of 70 million tons a year the ore would las' 
17 years. 

EAST AND FOREIGN ORE DEPOSITS 


With the development of foreign ore deposits, the requirements of 
the eastern mills can be satisfied by foreign ores, and the midwestern 
deposits can be utilized entirely in midwestern mills. The result 
would be a considerable saving in transportation of both ore and coal. 


ORE FROM TACONITE PROJECT 


The seaway proponents also ignore the increased iron ore that wil! 
be available to midwestern mills by reason of the taconite plant devel 
opment program. Millions of dollars are being spent to speed thi 
taconite program, which will permit the utilization of exi sting low 
grade ores. The taconite development is being financed with private 
capital rather than by Government-sponsored developments that must 
be paid for through taxation. 

It is worthy of note that Indiana Harbor and Gary are the largest 
steel centers on the Great Lakes and within the economic orbit of 
Chicago. Presumably this area would benefit from the seaway. 
Nevertheless, after a very thorough study of all phases of the seawa) 
and power project, the Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus 
try opposed the project and published a report giving its reasons for 
so concluding. 
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CAPEMART-MILLER BILL 


There is pending before Congress a legislative measure known as the 
Capehart-Miller bill, which would enable construction and distribution 
of electric power by five private utility companies. I would favor 
such procedure, and hope that the bill will pass the Congress. 


UNITED STATES MUST APPROVE UNILATERAL ACTION BY CANADA 


The argument which seems to carry the greatest force today is that 
unless the United States participates in the deve ‘lopme nt of the seaway 
and power projects, Canada will build it alone. The President has 
so advised the Congress. 

However, the President did not tell the Congress that under the 
1909 treaty, Canada cannot build a ship canal without “grt al of the 
International Joint Commission, or without approval of a govern- 
mental agency of the United States, or the State of New Y wie 

Actually, therefore, the administration blocks the development of 
the power projects in order to advocate the administration’s building 
of the entire seaway and power project. 

Senator McManon. Do you want to put the rest of it in the record ? 

Mr. HarniscuFecer. I would like to read a concluding paragraph 
if you do not mind. 

Senator McManon. You have 30 seconds. 

Mr. Harniscurecer. All right. 


COST OF SEAWAY AND UNITED STATES ECONOMY 


As my final observation, I wish to point out that the President has 
submitted to Congress a budget totaling $85.4 billion. This country’s 
total tax receipts, the highest in United States history, will total 
S71 billion. On this basis the administration advocates our going into 
debt to the extent of another $14.5 billion—incidentally, the biggest 
deficit this country ever incurred in any one year except during an 
all-out war. 

Add to this deficit the cost of the seaway, and I cannot understand 
how it is possible for any American who has the welfare of this coun- 
try at heart to advocate continuing deficits which can have only one 
result—a serious depression. 

Our economy is strained to the limit. Our debt is $256,000,000,000 
and already beyond all conceivable proportions. The integrity of the 
dollar is the keystone to a free nation and a free society. 

Senator McManon. Mr. Harnischfeger, I cannot quite see that far, 
but that button you have on, is that a button supporting Mr. Taft ? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Yes. 

Senator McManon. Did you see in the paper that he came out for 
this project the other day? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Of course you do not think that I can talk on 
a fundamental project and satisfy all the politicians here in Washing- 
ton. My good friend Alex Wiley is in favor of it. But I still say that 
as a matter of a manufacturer who has spent a lifetime in the heavy 
industries and who is buying a great deal of steel and is shipping 
through the Welland Canal, I cannot see any fundamental basis of 
building a canal of this type at the top of a market. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITION DURING DEPRESSION 


I would favor it in a period like 1932. I think it should have been 
built. I think it would have been better than leaf-raking. 

Senator McMaunon. There was plenty of surplus labor then. 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Sure, and that time is coming again. 

Senator McManon. How many men did you employ in 1932 

Mr. Harniscurecer. In 1929 T employed 2,500, whereas at a. bot- 
tom of the depression I employed 500. At prese nt I employ 5,000. 

Senator Mc oy ea Your employment is ten times greater than it 
was in 1932? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. You have been doing all right without this 
anal ¢ 

DRASTIC ECONOMY MEASURE 


Mr. Harniscurecer. I am not living on the Government. I am 
running on the basis of private enterprise and I am in favor of, when 
the Government gets its own house in order, cutting our defense pro- 
gram to mi inageab le proportions. I think you have got to cut the 
budget across the board. I think this thing is so serious that you 

‘~annot have one project which will benefit one area without getting 
into projects, of which I can name a half dozen, that other areas want. 
Unless you find some way to stop this spending spree, we are headed 
for inflation and social chaos. 

Senator McManon. You expect the time to come when you will 
employ 500 again ¢ 

Mr. Harniscurecer. I hope not. The break-even point of industry 
has been raised to a point that it is extremely dangerous. I do not 
know whether you gentlemen saw the boat of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. They did 25 percent more business and they had 15 percent less 
profit. 

Now, gentlemen, that is a serious situation. When you do 25 
percent more volume and have less profits, that is serious. 

I am saying to you—— 

Senator McManton. That was largely caused by taxes, was it not ? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. Largely caused by tax increases. In other 
words, we pay $2 taxes for every dollar net we have. 

Senator McManon. What was your net in 1932, if it is a public 
statement? If it isa private corporation I do not want it. 

Mr. Harniscurecer. It isa public corporation. My net in 1951 was 
$3,000,000. 

Senator McManon. What was your net in 1933 ? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. In 1932 we ran into losses of a million dollars 
a year. 

Senator McManon. Senator Wiley? 


ECONOMY OF UNITED STATES 


Senator Witey. I think, Walter, that I understand your philosophy, 
and I cannot disagree with it except in this particular. You feel that 
the advice that every President had given that this canal should be 
built is good advice but that it should have been built as a depression 
project back in the depression years. 
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Now since that time the world has turned a corner. We now have 
the advice of the Chiefs of Staff, and also this matter of the Labrador 
development. Yet your position is that because of the tremendous 
budget the President has submitted, this project and all other public 
works projects of any consequence should be deferred and put into 
a sort of basket as a public works project in case of a recess? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. That is right. 

Senator Witey. The point I differ with you on is this: The Presi- 
dent has asked for about an $85 billion budget, while the Congress 
is working seriously to see if we cannot balance income and outgo. 
You realize that Senator Taft said he would be in favor of the project, 
although he would not be in favor of appropriating more than a rea- 
sonable amount—$30,000,000 or $40,000.00 or $50,000,000 a year—to 
carry out what he thinks is a great inter national project to benefit both 
countries and the national defense. 

Now if you have got a budget of $71 billion and you add another 
$50 million, it is not a matter of upsetting the whole economic picture, 
is it? 

Mr. Harniscurecer. I will answer it this way, Senator. First of 
all, I have listened to a lot of testimony on this canal, and I know 
enough about fundamental practical results to know that if you build 
a major project of this kind, you should build it 50 feet deep in order 
to take care of reasonable expansion in shipping. 

Even your Panama Canal today is inadequate. Now the second 
thing is, if you build it 30 feet deep and if you take your harbor de- 
velopments which have got to go hand in hand, then you are not talk- 
ing about $500 million you are talking about $21: 4 billion. 

Now, I have in my pocket a statement of $2,600,000,000 public 
works projects that have been complete -d in the 1: ist few years. The 
total overrun was 124 percent. 

Now the point is, if that is the actual overrun, it is only reasonable 
to assume that the engineer's estimates are approximately that much 
too low. 

Consequently, I do not think you can have your pie and eat it. 

I developed a lot of talent balancing the budget in the Kightieth 
Congress. I was chairman of the committee on public expenditures 
for the National Association of State Chambers, and I am going to 
tell you something: The only way you will ever balance the budget 
of the United States is if people in your position get the intestinal 
fortitude to say, “Boys, we are going to cut across the board.” You 
are going to fail of balancing it by adding one project after another; 

a lot of them are very questionable in v: alue. 

Senator Wirry. The preg you have talked about, the Canadian 
engineers’ estimate, are too high. I point out that our figures have 
been brought down to date, as will be demonstrated tomorrow by 
General Pick. They go into the cost of materials, and the amount is 

very small, which is to be used out of the total amount of our vast 

expansion program. I am sure that everyone honors you for your 
position. So far as intestinal fortitude is concerned, however, I can 
assure you there is plently of that in Congress, because we have to 
meet characters like you railroad officials, and so forth, and we find 
out that after all, we are pretty much in the same category. 

But in many instances it is not a question of intestinal fortitude. It 
is a question of having different perspectives based upon facts as we 
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yreertans them. The other fellow probably has a different set of 
acts 


Mr. Harniscurecer. I would like to read a brief statement here. 
UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATE 


Last year’s Subcommittee on Army Civil Functions in the House 
Appropriations Committee analyzed the cost increases of 182 Corps 
of Engineers’ projects from time to time. 

They were authorized up to the time cost estimates were submitted 
in connection with the fiscal year 1952. The aggregate cost of 182 
projects on the basis of estimates submitted to Congr ess when projects 
were authorized was $2,638,000,000. 

Their estimated cost in 1951 was $5 
$3,273,000,000 or 124 percent. 

Of this total increased cost $1,887,000,000 was due to price increases, 
the remaining $1,886,000,000 of increased cost was due to other causes. 

Then there are a lot of detailed figures. 

Senator Witry. Do you make any distinction between a self-liqui- 
dating project, as it is ¢ ‘laimed by General Pick this would be, and the 
other “projects such as you speak of in here in internal improvement 
where the Government pays the fare ? 


.912.000,000, an increase of 


SEAWAY AS A SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECT 


Mr. Harniscurecer. The Department of Commerce developed fig- 
ures that shows that the maximum toll that they again collect was 
$9,800,000. 


I ask you if the project costs $2 billion or $1 billion, you cannot 
make it self-liquidating with that kind of tolls. The only possible 
way to ever make this project self-liquidating is to build it at a time 
like the Panama Canal was built, during a period of recession when 
you can build it for half the money. 

I have been in business many years and of course every time we 
figure a project it has got to be se If-liquidating. 

Of course, in a period like the present we do not expand unless we 
absolutely have to. We expand at the bottom of the market. 

Senator McManon. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Harnischfeger follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WALTER HARNISCHFEGER 


My name is Walter Harnischfeger, of Milwaukee, Wis. I am president of the 
Harnischfeger Corp., which has nine manufacturing plants, three of which are 
located in Milwaukee, one in Port Washington, Wis., and two in Escanaba, Mich., 
all of which are port cities on Lake Michigan. My company is engaged in the 
manufacture of heavy machinery such as overhead cranes, power shovels and 
mobile cranes, among other products. Export markets absorb a substantial per- 
centage of the volume of business we do. 

I am appearing and my statement is submitted in opposition to the construction 
of the seaway and power project at the present time. 

I favor the construction of the seaway and power project subject to the 
following conditions: 

(a) That the project be engineered at the present time. 

(0) That the actual development be delayed—not indefinitely, but until there 
is a change for the better in the economic conditions and until the Government 
is in a position to again undertake major public works programs on a more nor- 
mal cost basis. It would be a fallacy to undertake a project of this size under 
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present high costs, when employment levels are at their peak, and private manu- 
facturers and contractors are unable to quote as favorable prices as they will 
be when our economy passes through the inevitable readjustment. Experts state 
it will take 5 years to complete the project, and it is questionable that it could 
be of use during this emergency. 

(c) That the power developed should be sold exclusively through private utili- 
ties, and that no Government corporation such as the TVA, or other utility 
project be created. 

(d) That the cost of the ship canals be self-liquidating, and that all toll charges 
be on a basis of accomplishing such liquidation over an extended period of time. 

(e) That the project be engineered to anticipate the type of vessels which 
would normally use the seaway. It is believed this would take care of approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the needs of the project and keep the cost down to a 
minimum. 

(f) That in view of the proposal now advanced by Canada to proceed on its 
own, we request the State Department to confer with Canadian officials to the 
end that the project be deferred until it can be a joint construction effort of the 
United States and Canada. 

I wish to make it clear that I was one of the first businessmen in the Middle 
West to favor the project, and in fact gave financial support to associations and 
organizations formed for the purpose of developing public sentiment in favor 
of the seaway and power project. I qualified such support, and still do. The 
seaway must be built at the right time and under proper conditions, with a full 
knowledge of its use and limitations, and with an accurate forecast of its 
cost and a practical handling of the annual carrying charges. 

I want to emphasize at this point that the most important condition precedent 
to construction of the seaway and power project be a balanced national budget. 

As I stated before, the Harnischfeger Corp. is engaged in export business to a 
considerable degree. We are interested in the lowest possible freight rates. 
There appears to be no pressing need on the basis of present shipping for a St. 
Lawrence seaway. The Welland Canal, the main connecting link at the present 
time, is not being used to its capacity. The proposed 27-foot draft for the new 
seaway would permit only about 4 percent of American-flag ships to operate 
between the Great Lakes and foreign ports. 

During the sailing season of 1951, which began April 28 and ended November 19, 
81 ships departed from Milwaukee with foreign-bound cargoes. This averaged 
about one sailing every 2% days. All available tonnage from Milwaukee was 
easily handled, and I am informed that at least 50 percent more tonnage could 
have been handled if it were available. 

Five new ships are scheduled to operate out of Milwaukee this year, and 
unless exports from Milwaukee increase substantially 1 doubt whether there will 
be sufficient tonnage available to support them. During 1949 and 1950 ships 
departing from Milwaukee carried an average of 600 tons, and there was no 
shortage of steamship space. The additional lines coming into Milwaukee last 
year reduced the average tonnage to 120 tons, and with new lines available this 
year a considerable increase in freight will have to be made to secure sufficient 
tonnage to fill the ships. 

With shipments out of Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, the Welland 
Canal has been utilized to only 50 percent of its capacity. We have been unable 
to attract enough shipping to Milwaukee to support present facilities. It would 
seem then more wishful thinking than fact or reasonable anticipation to promote 
more oceangoing steamers into Great Lakes ports. 

In short, it appears that we do not have the tonnage to support oceangoing 
vessels, and that we will be unable to develop this tonnage within the foresee-' 
able future. 

Another important point that seems to have been overlooked in these discus- 
Sions is the cost of harbor development in each of the lake shore ports to accom- 
modate oceangoing vessels. Harbor developments throughout the Great Lakes 
would run into hundreds of millions of dollars—possibly even billions—with no 
assurance of their utilization. 

Further, it must be emphasized that the St. Lawrence seaway could be used 
only 7 months during each year, but the cost of maintenance and other carrying 
charges would continue during the remaining 5 months of each year while the 
seaway is not in use. 

When the seaway legislation was before the Public Works Committee of the 
House during the first session of this Congress I appeared before that committee 
and filed a brief, opposing construction of the seaway at the present time. Before 
doing so I gathered all material available on this question and also carefully read 
all testimony presented prior to my appearance. 
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The proponents argued for the seaway to alleviate the steel shortage in the 
Middle West. In the event that steel is as short in supply as indicated there 
are many projects where the use of steel could be eliminated until the defense 
program is completed. , 

The proponents of the seaway claim that a relatively small percentage of 
manpower and material would be required. This is not in accordance with the 
facts. Manpower and material requirement for the seaway would be super- 
imposed on an economy which is already stretched beyond sound economic 
‘apacity, and under the circumstances this additional load would only help to 
create additional shortages and add to the dangers of inflation. It is the last 
few percent of production that throw the greatest stress on the economy and 
bring about more shortages, more controls, more labor disputes, and all of the 
basic problems from which our economy is suffering. 

When our economy enters into an inflation-forced tailspin it will be difficult 
to find large projects of the seaway type that could be used to stabilize heavy 
industries in the Middle West which were particularly affected in the last 
depression. 

The cost of construction would be 50 percent lower if the seaway were built 
during a period of recession. It is this difference in cost which would either 
enable the project to be self-liquidating or make it a white elephant. In the 
latter case the additional cost would have to be borne by the taxpayer. 

Regarding complete and efficient use of the supply of iron ore available, the 
delay in construction of the seaway project for 5 or 10 years will not affect ore 
requirements. According to the 1951 Minnesota Mining Directory published by 
Mines Experiment Station, the known ore, as of May 1, 1950, in the Minnesota 
Tron Ranges is 968,372,852 gross tons. At the rate of use of 70 million tons a 
year the ore would last 17 years. 

With the development of foreign ore deposits, the requirements of the eastern 
mills can be satisfied by foreign ores, and the midwestern deposits can be 
utilized entirely in midwestern mills. The result would be a considerable saving 
in transportation of both ore and coal. 

The seaway proponents also ignore the increased iron ore that will be available 
to midwestern mills by reason of the taconite plant development program. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being spent to speed the taconite program, which will permit 
the utilization of existing low grade ores. The taconite development is being 
financed with private capital rather than by Government-sponsored developments 
that must be paid for through taxation. 

It is worthy of note that Indiana Harbor and Gary are the largest steel centers 
on the Great Lakes and within the economic orbit of Chicago. Presumably this 
area would benefit from the seaway. Nevertheless, after a very thorough study 
of all phases of the seaway and power project, the Chicago Association of Com 
merce and Industry opposed the project and published a report giving its 
reasons for so concluding. 

With respect to power development, the New York Board of Trade in one of 
its recent issues, reports: 

“Five New York State electric companies (including Consolidated Edison) are 
jointly seeking permission to build and operate new hydroelectric facilities on 
the Niagara River. The Board has opposed the Federal Government project 
as socialistic and costly. The development under a private enterprise system 
merits thoughtful consideration.” 

[ am sure that, with private development of power, all power requirements 
will be adequately met at a lower ultimate cost to the consumer. 

There is pending before the Congress a legislative measure known as the 
Capehart-Miller bill, which would enable construction and distribution of electric 
power by five private utility companies. I would favor such procedure, and 
hope that bill will pass the Congress. 

The argument which seems to carry the greatest force today is that unless 
the United States participates in the development of the seaway and power 
project, Canada will build it alone. The President has so advised the Con- 
gress. However, the President did not tell the Congress that under the 1909 
treaty, Canada cannot build a ship canal without approval of the International 
Joint Commission, or without approval of a governmental agency of the United 
States, or the State of New York. Actually, therefore, the administration blocks 
the development of the power projects in order to advocate the administration’s 
building of the entire seaway and power project. 
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To sum up my position, I have arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project, regardless of 
its defense uses, cannot be justified as a publicly constructed transportation 
facility because the project cannot be self-liquidating, under the prevailing con- 
ditions, and that the present transportation facilities are adequate. 

2. The Army engineers’ estimated cost of the project is too low. They do 
not take into consideration the cost of harbor improvements necessary to coor- 
dinate Great Lakes harbors with the proposed seaway. The cost for a 27-foot 
channel, including proper harbor improvements, is more liable to approximate 
$2,496,000,000 rather than the cost of $982,175,000, estimated by the Army engi- 
neers. I have taken the trouble to check the actual costs of Government- 
financed undertakings against the estimated costs. The history of such projects 
show that actual costs always far exceeded estimates. Some of the projects are 
listed below: 


Est at Actual 
Bonneville Dan $42, 000, 000 $80, 000, 000 
Coulee Dam..-. 1128, 000, 000 159, 000, 000 
Hoover Dam 70, 000, 000 116, 000, 000 
Welland (¢ nal 4 0, OOO 120, 000, 900 
Chicago drainage can il " 6, 000, O00 53. 000, 000 
New York State barge canal_.. 62, Of 0 176, 000, 000 


The average of the difference between estimated costs and actual costs in these 
governmentally financed projects is 105 percent. 

3. The 27-foot seaway would not provide an adequate channel as it would 
permit only about 4 percent of American-flag ships to operate economically be- 
tween the Great Lakes ports and foreign ports. To provide a channel to permit 
oceangoing vessels to sail under full lead between ports on the Great Lakes and 
toreign countries would require a 30-foot channel as a minimum, which would 
increase the cost of the project by an additional $250 million. 

4. The annual carrying charges of $16,712,000 estimated by the Army engi- 
neers, covers only the cost of new work on the St. Lawrence River. The annual 
earrying charges to cover the total cost of the seaway on the basis of the Army 
engineers’ estimate, would be not less than $26,153,000. On the basis of the 
increased cost, including harbor developments, the annual carrying charges 
would thus become $68,131,000, 

5. The Welland Canal is only utilized at 50 percent of capacity. There is no 
shortage of water transportation to and from midwestern ports. The present 
facilities should demonstrate some greater degree of inadequacy before an 
undertaking of such tremendous financial proportions should be undertaken. 

6. The total revenue, from maximum tolls, suggested by the Department of 
Commerce, would not exceed $9,474,000, 

7. The minimum annual carrying charge for a 27-foot channel of $26,153,000 
is approximately three times the foregoing estimate of revenue from toll 
charges and that the maximum annual carrying charge of $68,131,000 is more 
than seven times the annual revenue to be derived from tolls. 

8. Furthermore, we must consider that, in diverting tonnage from the rail- 
roads to a canal of this type would seriously affect the financial strength of 
some of our larger railroads, and reSult in increased rates. 

As my final observation, I wish to point out that the President has submitted 
to Congress a budget totaling $85.4 billion. This country’s total tax receipts, 
the highest in United States history, will total $71 billion. On this basis the 
administration advocates our going into debt to the extent of another $14.5 
billion—incidentally, the biggest deficit this country ever incurred in any one 
year except during an all-out war. Add to this deficit the cost of the seaway, 
and I cannot understand how it is possible for any American who has the wel- 
fare of his country at heart to advocate continuing deficits which ean have only 
one result—a serious depression. Our economy is strained to the limit. Our 
debt is beyond manageable portions even now. The integrity of the dollar is the 
keystone to a free society. 


Senator McManon. Mr. William B. Cafky, of the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. CAFKY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Carxy. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is William B. Cafky. I am executive vice president of the Con- 
necticut Chamber of Commerce e appearing before your committee in 

opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

I do not claim to be an expert in the fields of power and engineering. 

Witnesses well versed in these subjects who have gained national 
recognition in their fields have previously and are again presenting 
facts to your committee which we believe show conclusively that there 
is no present power shortage in the northeastern region and that from 
a national defense angle the St. Lawrence would not increase the 
zmounts of power reserves available for immediate defense loads. 


PUBLIC POWER NO MORE ECONOMICAL THAN PRIVATE UTILITIES 


The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce accepts these figures of 
power engineers as proof that public power cannot be produced and 
distributed at any lower cost than present and planned power pro- 
duced and distributed by tax-paying private utilities. 

The Connecticut chamber has consistently voiced its opposition to 
public activities that invade the field of our taxpayer-private enter 
prises. 

The fact that the canal would be closed to navigation from 5 to 514 
months of the year carries in itself a serious threat to the solvency of 
the railroads affected should the seaway be built. 


RAILROADS AND THE SEAWAY 


These roads would be severely handie: apped by the diversion of 
freight from them during the other 614 to 7 months of good weather. 

x hey could hardly be expected to maintain peak-load equipment and 
employ ees for 12 months of the year when abnormally large differen- 
tial in requirements would thus occur between winter and summer 
months. This differential would result in throwing operations out 
of balance and in creating a well-nigh impossible situation for the 
railroads to cope with. 


ATLANTIC AND GULF PORTS AND THE SEAWAY 


In like manner, Atlantic and Gulf ports would be adversely affected 
by a 7-month diversion of freight through the St. Lawrence. 


UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS’ ESTIMATE 


The Army engineers’ report that for a navigation depth of 27 feet 
the total cost of work to be done by both countries would be about 
$800,000,000, 

The United States share would be $573,000,000. Past records show 
the Federal projects have been costing several times the original esti- 
mates made by the Federal engineers. 

On the basis of past experience, it appears likely that the cost esti- 
mates of the Federal engineers relating to the St. Lawrence project 
are understated. For example, the original estimate for the €entral 
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Valley project in California was $170 million. The latest revised esti- 
mate 1s $625 million. The Missouri River Basin project was budgeted 
at $529 million. The present revised estimate is $2.8 billion. 

The Mansfield Hollow Dam project in Connecticut can be taken as a 
homely example of the Federal engineers’ understatement of costs. In 
1940 the estimated cost of this project was $3,090,000; in 1951 the esti- 
mated cost was revised to $7,550,000—an increase of $4,460,000. 

This “snowballing” effect was analyzed by the Task Force on Water 
Resources Projects ‘of the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government which cone luded that “once a project 
is underway, expenditures tend to rise in a geometric progression. 


NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURE 


The inflationary effects of such large public expenditures as are con- 
templated in the St. Lawrence project must be given serious considera- 
tion, particularly during this period when large public works expendi- 
tures for nonessential purposes should cease in order to eliminate 
the demand for scarce materials and to help achieve a balanced Federal 
budget. 

Connecticut taxpayers will be required to pay out approximately 
$1,478,181,200 in Federal taxes as their share of the cost of this 
present proposed Federal spending program of $85.4 billion. 

This $1,478,181,200 share based on 1.73 percent of the total Federal 
tax burden is 12 times the amount of taxes collected by the Connecticut 
State government in the year ended June 30, 1951 and is 614 times the 
entire State budget for the biennium to end June 30, 1953. 

It is obvious that the old foot-in-the-door device of the “small down 
payment” is being used to gain congressional approval of the St. 
Lawrence seaway “camel” project which would gain entry by asking 
for a mere $20 cian initial appropriation with the ultimate cost 
estimated to be at least $573 million, according to the Corps of En- 
gineers, and far more according to other competent experts. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS HELD BY CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURERS 


Senator McManon. Mr. Cafky, what is the total of the contracts 
held by United Aircraft in Hartford ? 

Mr. Carxy. I cannot tell you that, sir. 

Senator McManon. Do you know the total defense contracts that 
are held by Connecticut manufacturers ? 

Mr. Carxy. I do not have those figures before me. 

Senator McManon. Have you ever contemplated them? Have you 
ever looked them up? 

Mr. Carxy. Personally,no. Ican get them for you. 

Senator McManon. Will you do that and send them down to me 
so I can have them, please. 

Mr. Carxy. I will be glad to do that for you, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

THE CONNECTICUT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Hartford, Conn., March 13, 1952. 


Hon. Brien McMAnON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR McMAnon: At the St. Lawrence seaway hearing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and in answer to your request, I stated 
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that we might be able to furnish information respecting total defense contracts 
held by Connecicut manufacturers. 

In striving to secure this information, it appears that the only agency in Con- 
necticut which attempted to break down such figures is the Connecticut De 
velopment Commission. That agency was obliged to discontinue this work from 
time to time on account of lack of help. However, you may be interested in sucl 
information as we have been able to gather from the above source. 

In the period from July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1951, defense contracts 
awarded to Connecticut concerns were valued at $1,953,000 according t 
published record. In the second quarter of 1951, contracts made to Connecti 
cut concerns averaged $320,000,000 per month while in the period from July 
to December 1951 contracts let. to Connecticut concerns dropped in value to 
$39,000,000 per month. 

Covering the period from January 24, 1952, to February 27, 1952, contracts 
awarded in this particular period have been totaled by using $250,000 as the 
minimum of all contracts in excess of that amount, because of the fact tha 
contracts let for greater amounts were not shown by specific amount. Thi 
is occasioned by Federal ruling and for security purposes. The total dollar 
value of such contracts on this basis was $7,551,050. 

I regret that we are so far unable to secure for you the exact number of con 
tracts let in these particular periods and specific information respecting the 
exact value of contracts let from January 24, 1952, to February 27, 1952, but 
I trust that the information which is furnished herewith will satisfy your need 
to some extent. 

We do, however, suggest in the interest of accuracy and of national security 
that before these figures are published they be verified and cleared through the 
Federal Munitions Board, or other appropriate agency, in Washington, D. C 
They should have the complete information for your immediate consideration 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. Carky, Evecutive Vice President. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. Carxy. With the taxpayers of this Nation shouldering a $260 
billion Federal debt, the interest on which results in an annual cost 
to them of nearly $6 billion, new proposals to increase this terrifi 
debt burden must be denied. Proponents for the seaway stress the 
fact that the initial payment on the seaway is a mere $20 million. 

Senator Winey. And that includes, Mr. Cafky, the New York Elec 
tric Development, of which New York would pay back about $300 
million. Ido not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Carxy. And far more, sir. 

May I continue? 

Senator Witry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carxy. I would respectfully point out to your committee that 
down payments on an installment pl: in cause no worry to a purchaser 
who is overextending his credit: it is the recurring payments falling 
due at stated times on numerous unwise purchases which place him 
in a precarious financial position. If the initial appropriation of 
420 million for this project is approved, and the time arrives that 
Uncle Sam cannot meet his multitude of installment obligations, who 
can point out the specific straw which broke the camel’s back? 


SEAWAY AND INTERESTS OF TAXPAYERS 


Every new Government service created, every new subsidy granted, 
begts a new bureau to administer it. This means more Government 
employees to staff these bureaus, and once established they tend to 
grow and grow and grow, and those having a vested interest in these 
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new expenditures add their weight to spending pressures upon Con- 


gress. 


Rapid increases in Government expenditures are inevitable as long 
as Congress approves the creation of new governmental activities 
and condones Federal invasion of fields reserved to State and local 
governments and served by private enterprise. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce is unequivocally opposed 
to the St. Lawrence project as a needless and extravagant expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money. 

Senator McMAnon. Any questions? 

Senator Winey. I understood you to say that there is not’ a market 
for additional power. 

You mean in Connecticut, in New York, or elsewhere ? 

Mr. Carky. Speaking for Connecticut, as mentioned in the previous 
part of my statement, | am not a power engineer. The State cham- 
her of commerce, however, accepts the figures that have been submitted 
to us by power engineers, and as far as the power is concerned in 
Connecticut and I would say in the Northeast at this time, private 
utilities can take care of it. 

Senator Witry. Do you not have the highest cost of power in the 
Nation ? 


FEDERAL POWER 


Mr. Carxy. Sir, if I may answer it this way, I would say Federal 
power, public power, is not cheap power. Public power is expensive 
power. The Federal Government does not have to pay any interest 
on the investment and the Federal Government when it goes into the 
utility business, does not have to pay any taxes. That is why they 
call Federal power ae power. It is a misnomer. 

Senator Witry. I do not think you answered my question. If you 
have not got the highest rate in the Nation, say so. 

Mr. Carky. Your question was, do we have the highest rate in the 
Nation in New England? 

Senator Wier. In Connecticut. 

Mr. Cary. I cannot answer that. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator Witry. According to the New York State Power Authority, 
the United States portion of power at the waterway, plus that from 
the proposed increased output of the Niagara Falls area, will not be 
sufficient for New York State’s increased tonnage by 1960, and at 
least 1 million horsepower of steam-generated power must be added 
to private utilities. 

I must make my position clear. In my youth as a lawyer, I served 
three railroads and some of the so-called private utilities. But, when 
you find a great national situation here where the Government can 
reach in and perform a tremendous job as I think it should, I think 
that private interests should have the same broad vision, because in 
New York and in Connecticut, undoubtedly the scheme will be worked 
out so that the power that is generated will be transferred through 
these utilities and they will become the distributing factors. That at 
least is what I believe would be the equitable thing to do. 
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In that way it could not hurt any private enterprise or private 
investor. 

I cannot understand your position, however, because as I under- 
stand there is some talk about a steel plant up in that region. There 
is some talk about an aluminum plant. And they consume tremendous 
power. Don’t you want those plants? 

Mr. Carxy. Well, sir, when are they going to have the aluminum 
plant in Connecticut ? 

Senator Witey. You will have to ask the chairman, Senator Mc 
Mahon. I think I can answer it by saying you won’t have it unless 
you get this electric power. 

Mr. Carxy. That would mean if they waited for the power to be 
developed from the St. Lawrence seaway, it is estimated they would 
probably wait for 7 years. 

Senator Wizey. Of course, you are presenting an argument that 
I will say has some validity but is not 100 percent proof, because here 
you have the New York Power Authority which says outside of all 
it can produce, there must be an additional 1 million horsepower that 
must be developed by private industry and probably by utilization 
of coal. 

Anyway, if the Government sees the need, sir, they will take the 
power. and that is the way you get your plant. That is the way they 
have done all over this Nation when there is a question of war emer 
gency. 

Mr. Carxy. When there is a war emergency, as far as the St. Law 
rence seaway is concerned, it is 7 years in the future if the project 
is approved. 

Senator Wirey. It depends on how long it will take. I say to you 
that we are talking about an aluminum plant or a steel plant. Other 
industries will have to suffer if you are going to get those plants, and 
you need the juice that is there. 

Mr. Carkxy. Private enterprise has always been able to take care 
of those problems in Connecticut. Private enterprise has done a 
wonderful job in Connecticut. 

Senator Witry. I don’t know about Connecticut. I could tell you 
instances where private capital lacked vision. Consequently we got 


REA. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER UTILITIES 


Mr. Carky. Sir, do you consider public power to be cheap power? 

Senator Witry. We won't get into that, because if you think it is 
cheap to waste public energy like you are wasting it up in the St. 
Lawrence River, that is flowing to the sea doing no good, with 
millions and billions of dollars worth of energy going to waste, | 
can’t agree. Whether that should be corrected by private capital 
or publicly—well, let’s get it done. 

I know what is in the air. I couldn’t help it. Walter Harnisch- 
feger spilled this matter here about the International Commission. 
I know what steps you fellows are taking. I know what is going to 
happen when this matter is over. 

I know you are going to try to get an injunction to stop the building 
of the dam up there. At the same time you are damaging your inter- 
ests. Because, after all, the public interest must not be neglected by 
you or me or anyone else. That is the way I feel about it. 
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Mr. Carxy. Then should they take the Connecticut tax dollar and 
subsidize some other region with Connecticut tax money ? 

Senator Witry. You are getting into a phase of what we have been 
doing all over America. We have been building up this Nation— 
thank God—because usec was vision. It was necessary to go into the 
Treasury at times. I am not in favor of an unbalance “dl budget, but I 
am also not in favor of closing my eyes, sir, to the fact that ‘the Gov- 
ernment must render service, and it has got to utilize the means it has 
to give that service. The New York Authority reports that Connec- 
ticut and the eastern seaboard will need power, although you dispute 
that. I say that it should be produced either publicly or privately 
by this great flow of energy going to waste every day. 

Mr. Carky. I have ever y confidence, sir, that when additional power 
is needed, it will be produced and that private enterprise is capable 
of producing it as they have always produced in the history of our 
country. 

Senator Wier. In Connecticut ? 

Mr. Carxy. In Connecticut, sir, and other places. 

Senator Wixey. I could disagree with you about that and tell you 
the story some time. If you want to come over and have some bean 
soup, I will tell it to you. 

Mr. Carxy. I would love to. 

Senator Witry. Come along. 

Senator McManon. What is this conspiracy my tellow citizen is 
going to be engaged in regarding an injunction / 

Senator Wiiry. I think he needs some beans. 

Senator McManon. You stated he was getting ready to go into 
some cabal to get an injunction. An injunction against what 

Senator Wixey. I have said too much already, sir. 

Mr. Carxy. I will say I know nothing about any injunction. The 
first word I heard about an injunction—and I don’t know what it ap- 
plies to—was what I heard from the Senator. 

Senator Wixey. I am glad you don’t; but, if you don’t there are 
those who do. 

Senator McManon. Thank you very much. 

(Mr. Cafky’s statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM B. Carky 


My name is William B. Cafky. I am executive vice president of the Connec- 
ticut State Chamber of Commerce, representing that organization before your 
committee in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project, which has been 
the subject of discussion by the Congress for more than 30 years. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project embraces two developments: 
(1) The canalization to a depth of 27 feet from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic 
Ocean; (2) the development of hy Secalectrie power by the construction of new 
plants along the St. Lawrence. Construction of the facilities would take 5 
or 6 years 

The navigation project contemplated consists of the construction of a canal 
in the International Rapids and Canadian sections of the St. Lawrence River 
over a total distance of 114 miles; and the dredging of deeper channels in the 
Sault Ste. Marie area, at Detroit, in the Welland Canal, and in the Thousand 

Islands section. The result would be to provide a continuous waterway extend- 


ing from the Atlantic Ocean to the head of the Great Lakes, a distance of 2,340 
miles, 


The associated power project would be located in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, and would be designed to provide a total 
installed capacity of 2.2 million horsepower, which output would be shared. 
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equally, by the United States and Canada. Insofar as the length of time neces- 
sary to complete the seaway-power project, a minimum of 5 years is agreed to 
by all who have studied the proposition, with the probability that 6 or 7 years 
would elapse before it could be finished. 

I do not claim to be an expert in the fields of power and engineering. Wit- 
nesses well versed in these subjects who have gained national recognition in their 
fields have previously, and are again, presenting facts to your committee which 
we believe show conclusively that there is no present power shortage in the 
northeastern region and that, from a national-defense angle, the St. Lawrence 
would not increase the amount of power reserves available for immediate 
defense loads. The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce accepts these figures 
of power engineers as proof that public power cannot be produced and distributed 
at any lower cost than present and planned power produced and distributed by 
taxpaying private utilities. The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce has con- 
sistently voiced its opposition to public activities that invade the field of our 
taxpaying private enterprises. 

No authentic picture of the supposedly economic advantages to be gained 
from the seaway part of the project has come to our attention. 

The fact that the canal would be closed to navigation from 5 to 5144 months 
of the year carries in itself a serious threat to the solvency of the railroads 
affected, should the seaway be built. These roads would be severely handicapped 
by the diversion of freight from them during the other 614 to 7 months of good 
weather. They could hardly be expected to maintain peak-load equipment and 
employees for 12 months of the year when an abnormally large differential in 
requirements would thus occur between winter and summer months. This dif- 
ferential would result in throwing operations out of balance and in creating 
a well-nigh impossible situation for the railroads to cope with. It would mean 
unemployment for workers, who would naturally seek other employment during 
the lay-off period ; and, once established in other occupations, the railroads could 
not hope to regain their services for a few brief months each year. Particular|) 
does this hold true during a period of manpower shortage. As a consequence, 
a duplicate subsidy would be in prospect—one for the seaway and one for the 
railroads covering the differential representing the loss of business to them. 

In a like manner, Atlantic and Gulf ports would be adversely affected by a 
7 months’ diversion of freight through the St. Lawrence. As in the case of the 
railroads, a large number of employees, facilities, and millions of dollars of 
investments would suffer irreparable loss. Connecticut ports, recently developed 
to handle traffic for import, export, and domestic cargo for 12 months of the year, 
would not escape the ill effects which the seaway could inflict. 

The Army engineers report that, for a navigation depth of 27 feet, the total 


cost of work to be done by both countries would beabout $800 million, the United 
States share being $573 million. Past records show that Federal projects have 
been costing several times the original estimates made by the Federal engineers. 

On the basis of past experiences, it appears likely that the cost estimates of the 
Federal engineers relating to the St. Lawrence project are understated. For 
example, the original estimate for the Central Valley project in California was 
$170 million. The latest revised estimate is $625 million. The Missouri River 
Basin project was budgeted at $529 million. The present revised estimate is $2.8 
billion. 

The Mansfield Hollow Dam project in Connecticut can be taken as a homely 
example of the Federal engineers’ understatement of costs. In 1940 the estimated 
cost of this project was $3,090,000; in 1951 the estimated cost was revised to 
$7,550,000, an increase of $4,460,000. 

This “snowballing” effect was analyzed by the Task Force on Water Resources 
Projects of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, which concluded that “* * * once a project is underway, expendi- 
tures tend to rise in a geometric progression.” 

The inflationary effects of such large public expenditures as are contemplated 
in the St. Lawrence project must be given serious consideration, particularly 
during this period when large public-works expenditures for nonessential pur- 
poses should cease in order to eliminate the demand for scarce materials and to 
help achieve a balanced Federal budget. 

With 1953 Federal expenditures estimated at $85.4 billion and receipts at $71 
billion, a 1414-billion-dollar deficit is anticipated unless taxes are further in- 
creased or expenditures reduced. This deficit alone is more than the total 
amount of taxes collected in the 48 States last year for the support of all the 
State, county, and municipal governments in the Nation combined. But, with 
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the people of the Nation already actively resenting the present high tax rates, 
Congress should avoid the threatened deficit and give serious attention to op- 
portunities to slash expenditures. 

Connecticut taxpayers will be required to pay out approximately $1,478,181,200 
in Federal taxes as their share of the cost of this Federal spending program 
of $85.4 billion. This $1,478,181,200 share based on 1.73 percent of the total 
Federal tax burden is 12 times the amount of taxes collected by the Connecticut 
State government in the year ended June 30, 1951, and is 64 times the entire 
State budget for the biennium to end June 30, 1955. 

It is obvious that the old foot-in-the-door device of the “small down pay- 
ment” is being used to gain congressional approval of the St. Lawrence seaway 
“camel” project which would get its nose in the tent for a mere $20 million 
initial appropriation, with the ultimate cost estimated to be at least $573 million, 
according to Corps of Engineers, and far more according to other competent 
experts. With the taxpayers of this Nation shouldering.a $260 billion Federal 
debt, the interest on which results in an annual cost to them of nearly $6 billion, 
new proposals to increase this terrific debt burden must be denied. Proponents 
for the seaway stress the fact that the initial payment on the seaway is a mere 
$20 million. I would respectfully point out to your committee that down pay- 
ments on an installment plan cause no worry to a purchaser who is overextend- 
ing his credit; it is the recurring payments falling due at stated times on nu- 
merous unwise purchases which place him in a precarious tinancial position, 
If the initial appropriation of $20 million for this project is approved, and the 
time arrives that Uncle Sam cannot meet his multitude of installment obliga 
tions, Who can poing out the specific straw which broke the camel’s back? 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce for many years has been on record as 
opposed to the Federal construction of both the seaway and power features 
of the St. Lawrence: project. Recent developments have not weakened our con- 
viction that this particular public works is unsound, unnecessary, harmful to 
Connecticut's econumy, and detrimental to the progress of the country as a 
whole. Our organization does not subscribe to the theory underlying the ulti- 
mate goal of the St. Lawrence project—promoting the interests of one section of 
the country at the expense of the Gverwhelming majority in the country. AI 
though we cannot bespeak the convictions of all Connecticut's citizens, the 
membership of the Connecticut State Chamber of Commerce, representing prac- 

ically all segments of business in the State, predominantly small business and 
industry, believes that problems of this nature, in which the State and region 
are involved, can best be resolved locally. 

Every new Government service created, every new subsidy granted, begets 
a new bureau to administer it. This means more Government employees to 
staff these bureaus, and once established they tend to grow and grow and grow, 
and those having a vested interest in these new expenditures add their weight 
to spending pressures upon Congress. Rapid increases in Government expendi- 
tures are inevitable as long as Congress approves the creation of new govern 
mental activities and condones Federal invasion of tields reserved to State and 
local governments and served by private enterprise. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce is unequivocably opposed to the St. 
Lawrence project as a needless and extravagant expenditure of taxpayers’ 
Inoney, 


Senator McManon. Maj. Gen. R. G. Breene, United States Army, 
retired. 


TELEGRAM FrRoM Gov. TreoporeE R. McKELDIN, OF MARYLAND, To THlon. Tom 
CONNALLY, CHAIRMAN, SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Maryland is opposed to St. Lawrence seaway project as serious threat to 
future of Baltimore and other east coast seaports. 


STATEMENT OF R. G. BREENE 


Mr. Breene. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, mv 

a ee a : - ee 8 : f 

name is R. G. Breene. I am a consulting engineer’ specializing in the 

field of transportation. I am a licensed professional engineer in the 
States of Washington and Ohio. 


96175—52——-29 
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I am a member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. I hay 
a modest firm, Transportation Consultants, Inc. Our work consist 
chiefly of studies of transportation problems and the submission o| 
solutions to the problems studied. 

I was retained as a consulting engineer about 3 years ago by the Si 
Lawrence Project Conference to mi ake studies of the cost of deepeniny 
certain Great Lakes ports to various project depths. Due to the tiny 
element which was, or appeared to be, involved, and a lack of fund 
my estimates were limited to the ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago. 

Senator Wirry. Is the St. Lawrence Conference Project’ for « 
against the seaway / 

Mr. Breene. It is against it,sir. I meant to specify that I have be: 
paid for my work as an engineer on this, and I will be paid for n 
appearance here today. 

Senator Witey. Your conscience isn’t troubling you ? 

Mr. Breenr. Not so far, si 


REASONS FOR OPPOSING SEAWAY 


My purpose is to show this committee— 

) The minimum possible direct Federal costs to provide vario 
aaa depths, conforming to the proposed project depths for tli 
St. Lawre = e project for the three Lakes ports studied. 

(6) To compare the costs we developed with those submitted during 
hearings of the committee on House Joint Resolution 271, page 15 
and with those submitted to House Public Works Committee by 1] 
Corps of Engineers last year, 

(c) Based on the above comparisons, to submit as approximations 
of the over-all costs to the Federal Government of the harbors select 
for study by the Corps of Engineers in both cases. 

I will skip over the detail of how I made my estimates, but I did ¢ 
Into as much detail as possib le, and the real differe nee between my es! 
mates and those which were submitted to you by the Corps of Ene 
neers consists of the area considered necessary to be deepened. 

The Corps of Engineers stated that their estimates consisted 
turning basin and an entrance channel. Such a project would be a 
most meaningless. Every person I interviewed and all the discussio 
I have had indicated that the entire harbor must be brought to t 
project depth selected by the committee if the St. Lawrence seawa\ 
approved. 


ESTIMATED COSTS TO UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


I would hike now to run through only the costs which I develop: 
Kor the Buffalo Harbor, the Corps of Engineers submitted a tig 
of $5,092,000. Rather, that was my figure. For a 30-foot proje 
$12,000,000 rounded, and for a 35 foot project, $21,000,000 rounded 

There is little reason in the time available for me to go into tly 
details of the other harbor costs, which I developed. I would like t 
go over my summary in more detail. I went into detail on these costs 
before the House « ‘ommittee last year, and none of my costs have be: 
contradicted or even questioned to the best of my knowledge. 
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The estimates of the Corps of Engineers submitted during the 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 271 are for 10 selected hi bors 
These vary in tonnage handled from the largest to one of the sm: illest, 
the latter handling a tonnage of less than 500 tons during the last 
year reported. Also notable on this selected list of harbors 1s Detroit, 
on which, according to the testimony submitted, no Federal funds 
will be expended. 

Now, please permit me to project our study in order to indicate 
first what will be the minimum expenditure of Federal funds for the 
10 harbors listed and for which estimates were submitted during the 
previous House hearings and, second, what will be the minimum 
expenditure of Federal funds for the 17 harbors listed and on which 
estimates were submitted during the House hearings. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to 27-foot 
project depths, was $9,172,000. Based on a sample of three harbors, 
which I have mentioned and described in detail in my paper, this 
tigure should be increased by 600 percent, making the figure 
64,000,000, 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to the 
30-foot project depth, was $40,937,000. Based on a sample of three 
harbors, as described in detail, this figure should be increased by 290 
percent, making the figure for these 10 $159,899,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to a 35-foot 
project depth, was $82,532,000. Based on this same sample, this figure 
should be increased by 204 percent, making the figure $251,000,000. 

The estimate submitted to the House committee on this subject, for 
the 17 harbors—and the 17 included the original 10 I have spoken 
of —to a 27-foot project depth, was $28,848,000. Based on this sample 
of three only, as need in detail, this figure should be increased 
by 262 percent, making the figure $104,574,000 for those 17 harbors. 

To the 30-foot project depth the figures submitted in the estimate 
were $86,000,000 rounded; but, based on the sample again, this figure 
should be increased by 250 percent, making the figure $304,000,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 17 harbors was 8205,624,000. Based 
on the sample, this should be increased by 180.9 percent, making the 
heure Sd77.598,000, 

Permit me to emphasize that these figures, regardless of size, are not 
included in any of the cost estimates submitted for the projects, 
although they are a necessary expenditure of Federal funds if the 
project is constructed. 


REQUESTS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF OTHER HARBORS 


Permit me also to say that there are a great many harbors on the 
Lakes in excess of 89, and I do not know how many of these will 
demand that their harbors be put into condition to handle traffic from 
the proposed canal. I know that the number will be very large. 

There can be no question that Lakes harbors are an integral part 
of the proposed project. Without harbors on the Great Lakes, usable 
by traffic on the project, there can be, of course, no benefits, of any 

kind, to the American harbors. 

I would like to reiterate that although this is clearly true, the 
costs of harbors on the Great Lakes have not been included in the 
ost of the project. 
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Senator McManon. General, your time is up. Do you want to put 
in the rest of your statement ? 

Mr. Breenr. With your approval, I would like to include the state 
ment as a whole. 

Senator McManon. I would like to extend the courtesy to every 
body to sit here and talk all night, but I just can’t do it. I have got 
other engagements. I am informed that it was the agreement d{ 
the committee to start with other witnesses tomorrow? Isn’t that 
true ¢ 

I don’t wish to use any strong-arm tactics in shutting off anyone 
who feels he has a life-and-death argument to present. Off the record 

(‘The discussion was continued off the record.) 

Senator McManon. We will put your statement in the record, Mr. 
Dreene. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF R. G. BrEENE 


My name is R. G. Breene. I am a consulting engineer specializing in thx 
field of transportation. I am a licensed professional engineer in the States of 
Washington and Ohio. I am a member of the American Society of Civil E: 
gineers. I have a modest firm, Transportation Consultants, Inc. Our work 
consists chiefly of studies of transportation problems and the submission 
solutions to the problems studied. 

I was retained as a consulting engineer about 3 years ago by the St. Lawrenc: 
Project Conference to make studies of the cost of deepening certain Great Lake 
ports to various project depths. Due to the time element which was, or a] 
peared to be, involved, and a lack of funds, my estimates were limited to the 
ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago. This work was completed. I als 
ugreed at the time I was originally retained to present to this or other com 
mittees of the Congress the results of my studies on these ports and any ove! 
all conclusions which logically result from these studies. 

Please permit me to emphasize as strongly as possible that the costs developed 
are in every case conservative. If there are any proper criticisms of my est 
mates it is that they are low. I believe that any other independent engine: 
would arrive at approximately the same conservative figures. 

May I say that I was most generously assisted by various offices of the Cor] 
of Engineers in making this factual survey. I wish to bring to the attentio 
of this committee that Iam not appearing as either a proponent or opponent of 
the St. Lawrence project and will not express any personal opinions on thy 
project. My sole objective is to show to the committee: 

(a) The minimum possible direct Federal costs to provide various proje« 
depths, conforming to the proposed project depths for the St. Lawrence proje 
fer the three Lakes ports studied. 

(b) To compare the costs we developed with those submitted during hearings 
of the committee on House Joint Resolution 271, page 133, and with those sy 
mitted to House Public Works Cominittee by the Corps of Engineers last yea 

(C) Based on the above comparisons, to submit as approximations of 
over-all costs to the Federal Government of the harbors selected for study 
the Corps of Engineers in both cases. 

It appears desirable, before presenting our estimates, to invite your attenti 
to the fact that these costs, if the project were approved, would have to be bor 
wholly by the United States. There would be no question of division of costs 
vith the Dominion Government. In the same manner essential improvemen! 
to Canadian ports would have to be borne by the Dominion Goverment. T! 
matter of whether or not costs of harbor improvements have been included 
ihe costs of the project will be developed later in our presentation. 

The three harbors studied, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago, are among tli 
selected by the Chief of Engineers on which he submitted estimates both in 1 
and in 1951. 

It has been necessary to relate my estimates in the first instance to the est 
mates submitted by the Chief of Engineers at the hearing on House Joint Res 
lution 271, rather than to his estimates of last year, because I was given access 
to the basie data on which the earlier estimates were made but not the later 
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ones. It is therefore necessary to refer to the earlier estimates of the Chief of 
Engineers in order to indicate to you the difference in the basis of his estimates 
and of mine. 


BUFFALO HARBOR 


This official United States lakes-survey chart of Buffalo Harbor’? shows, by 
combining the supermiposed black and red portions, the area for which the Fed- 
eral Government has accepted full responsibilities and for which it now has full 
responsibility. The section shown in red is that small section of the harbor 
which would be deepened to the selected project depths according to plans on 
which the 1948S estimates of the Chief of Engineers were based. Quoting from 
letter Chief of Engineers, December 7, 1948, page 2, “In enclosure 2 attached 
there are presented cost estimates, on the basis of July 1948 cost levels, by the 
Corps of Engineers for providing entrance channels and turning basins leading 
to the outer docks at typical American harbors on the Great Lakes for channe! 
depths of 27, 30, and 35/feet.” [I-mrphasis supplied.] In contrast to the wholly 
inadequate harbor facility thus deseribed our estimates are based on the area 
of Federal responsibility now existing and accepted as such by the Chief of 
Engineers. The thought that the United States lakes ports will accept any suel 
limited harbor areas as those for which the Chief of Engineers has submitted 
estimates shown in red on this and following charts in the event the seaway 
is constructed is untenable. Every individual interviewed by us in the ports 
surveyed, stated that there was no question that each port city and all owners 
of port facilities would demand that the entire harbor be dredged to the project 
depth of the seaway, if constructed. It was of interest to note that all of those 

itizens held the same opinion on uniform harbor depth whether they held opin- 
ions favorable or unfavorable to the project as a whole, Unless the harbors are 
brought to uniform depths, rather than dredging only a small percentage as 
apparently planned, a majority of the water-front owners will be unable to bring 
deep-draft vessels to the area of their docks thus placing them in an unfair com 
petitive disadvantage. The members of this committee know better than any 
one else the pressures which will be brought to bear upon them to correct such 
injustices. 

Although there is some rock excavation in the Buffalo Harbor, due to the fact 
that we were unable to take borings or discover suflicient accurate existing in 
formation, we have considered all dredging as soft material. It is true that this 
has reduced our cost estimate on this to a point somewhat below actual costs 
but this should be considered as further evidence of the extremely conservative 
estimates we are submitting. 

We have used a unit price of $1.10 per yard for dredging—the same as that 
on which calculations by the Corps of Engineers for the Buffalo Harbor were 
based, submitted in hearings on House Joint Resolution 271, page 133 


Estimated costs, Buffalo Harhor 


27-foot project depth ______- a aE $5, 092, 000 
30-foot project depth_- ~~~ pi ade actsaiaime 12, 617, OOO 
3v-foot project depth___-___._- Kesiiasa ins 21,571, 000 


In making these estimates we used the present project depths of all parts of 
the Buffalo Harbor as shown on map, Buffalo Harbor, N. Y., Buffalo district 
June 30, 1948, as presently existing, although it is realized that an expenditure 
of many million dollars must yet be made to bring this harbor to project depth 
No estimate of this amount was available to us. This expenditure is not, how- 
ever, chargeable to the seaway project since it is now authorized. 


CLEVELAND HARBOR 
This chart of the Cleveland Harbor? shows by means of the same legend as 


that previously shown for the Buffalo Harbor, the area of present responsibility 
of the Federal Government and also that part of the area to be deepened to the se 


lected project depth of the proposed seaway. There is no doubt that in this case 
as.in the case of Buffalo, the harbor interests will demand the entire harbor are: 
be cut down to the selected project depth. Large steel interests are now located 





‘Not printed. 
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at and adjacent to the upstream limit of the Federal project in the Cuyahog: 
River. I believe the committee will agree that these interests will insist on a 
channel as deep as the Federal Government furnishes for any competitiv: 
mterests 

In this case as in the case of Buffalo our estimate is extremely conservativ: 
In the case of the Cleveland Harbor we have used an over-all figure of $0.80 pe: 
cubie yard. This figure is that used by the Corps of Engineers for the estimate 
furnished during the previously identified hearings. 


Estimated costs, Cleveland Harbor 


27-foot project depth_____- sa ; ‘ _.. $1, 908, 000 
30-foot project depth ee _... 4,920,000 
OOD DOO IIES OI oi vtech dictate 10, 722, OO 


——s 


Again in this case present project depths were accepted as a base since bring 
ing the harbor down to those previously authorized depths would not be a prope: 
charge against the seaway project. 


CHICAGO HARBOR 


This chart’ shows by the same legend as those previously shown that sectio1 
now the responsibility of the Federal Government and that section covered by th: 
estimates of the Chief of Engineers for improvements. 

In this instance as in those previously discussed it is evident that local inter 
ests will demand the improvement of the entire harbor. These demands wil 
he based on the same reasoning and will, so far as can be foreseen, be reasonable 
Failure to accept this proper demand and include it in cost estimates for the 
project makes the cost estimates as well as the annual charges unrealistic. 

The anchorage and turning basins indicated are but reasonable in size. It 
must be remembered that these are for the use of oceangoing vessels, not of 
boats especially designed for Great Lakes operation. Consideration must als: 
be given to the fact that seaway traffic which will use this harbor will probably 
be almost entirely overseas traffic and exact arrival times will not be known with 
the accuracy of present lake traffic. We invite your particular attention to th: 
fact that if this project is to be designed for general use and not simply for th: 
use of a few steel companies, all facilities must be designed and constructed for 
ocean ships not just lake boats. This alone will make ample sheltered anchorages 
essential. Unit prices per yard used in this estimate are the same as those used 
by the Corps of Engineers for estimates of Chicago Harbor costs furnished during 
the previously identified hearings. 


Estimated costs, Chicago Harbor 
27-foot project depth = seis $5, 887, OO) 
30-foot project depth jaded 9, 620, 000 
35-foot project depth _______- “ ee 15, 649,000 


Examination of these estimates shows how greatly the estimates of the Chief 
of Engineers, submitted prior to this hearing, differ from our own. 


* Not printed. 
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Total cost, three harbors—Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago 


iS i Cost esti- -ercentage 
Cost esti- esti Perce Age 


a teainae Cost esti- | mates sub- | of increase, 
a rt - Cc , Percentage | mates sub-| mitted by our esti- 
itted y ost ¢ Sti- of increase, | mitted by |us increased! mates over 
orps of | nates sub- | our ésti- Corps of |to Dec. 1950| Corps of 
Engineers | mitted by > ta Rca 
; : > | mates over | Engineers | cost level Engineers 
: during = (based Corps of to this using ENR} estimates 
Harbor project depth hearings on on July Seaaiaenee | Ghemmittes | comatruc- | eubanithed 
1-4, Res | 1648 cost | July tows | based on | tion cost | to this 
on July estimates Dec. 1950 in lex con mittee 
1948 levels) cost levels | Guly 1948 | (Dec. 1950 
cost X 1.137 levels) 
a (2 (3 (4 (5 f 
Buffalo Harbor 
27-foot project $431, 000 | $5,092,000 | 1,081.4 | $1,680,000 | $5. 789, 000 244.6 
30-foot project 3, 212,000 | 12,617, 000 292.8 3. 730,000 | 14,345, 000 284. 6 
35-foot project 8, 395, 000 | 21,871, 000 160.5 9. 367,000 | 24, 867, 000 165. 5 
Cleveland Harbor 
27-foot project 324, 000 1, 908, 000 {28.8 1. 0£9, 000 2. 169, 000 104.8 
30-foot project 1, 439, 000 4, 920, 000 241.9 2. 370, 000 5, 594, 000 136.0 
s5-foot project 3, 180, 000 | 10, 722, 000 949.5 5. 078, 000 | 12, 191, 000 140.0 
Chicago Harbor | 
27-foot project 1, O86, 000 5, 887, 000 442.1 1, 302, 000 6, 693, 000 414.1 
)-foot project 2,302,000 | 9, 620, 000 818.0 | 2,718,000 | 10, 937,000 302. 4 
foot project 4,330,000 | 15, 649, 000 261.4 5, 082, 000 | 17, 793, 000 250. 1 
tals 
27-foot project l, , 000 12, 887, 000 600.0 4, 041, 000 14. 651, 000 22. 5 
Xefoot project 6, 953, 000 | 27, 157, 000 20H), & 818, 000 0). 876. O00 250. 1 
5-foot project 15,855, 000 | 48, 242, 000 204.3 | 19,527,000 | 54, 851, 000 1 180.9 





Over-all average 


This table assembles the costs submitted in two instances by the Corps of 
Kngineers and our estimates for the three harbors listed and for each project 
depth considered, namely 27, 30, and 35 feet. Vlease note that percentages 
shown are percentages of increase. These percentages in several cases are very 
large, but it is necessary to emphasize that the estimates of the Corps of Engi- 
neers are based simply on an entrance channel (a way to move a ship into a 
harbor) and proceed to an area in which at some later date docks may be built. 
The estimates submitted by us are based on improving and deepening the areas 
of Federal responsibility not selected parts thereof. 

The estimates of the Corps of Engineers submitted during the hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 271 are for 10 selected harbors. These vary in tonnage 
handled from the largest to one of the smallest, the latter handling a total 
tonnage of less than 500 tons during the last year reported. Also notable on 
this selected list of harbors is Detroit, on which, according to the testimony 
submitted, no Federal funds will be expended. 

Now please permit me to project our study in order to indicate, first, what 
will be the minimum expenditure of Federal funds for the 10 harbors listed 

nd for which estimates were submitted during hearings on House Joint 
Resolution 271, and second, what will be the minimum expenditure of Federal 
funds for the 17 harbors listed and on which estimates were submitted during 
the House hearings last vear. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors if improved to 27-foot project 
depths was $9,172,000. jused on a sample of three harbors, as described 
in detail, this figure should be increased by 600 percent, making the figure 
$64,204,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to 30-foot project 
depths, was $40,937,000. Based on a sample of three harbors, as described in 
detail, this figure should be increased by 290.6 percent, making the figure 
$159,899,000. 

The estimate submitted for the 10 harbors, if improved to 35-foot project 
depth, was $82,532,000. Based on a sample of three harbors as described in 
detail, this figure should be increased by 204.3 percent, making the figure 
$251,145,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for the 17 harbors, if improved to 
~i-foot project depth, was $28,848,000. Based on a sample of three harbors as 
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described in detail, this figure should be increased by 262.5 percent, making t) 
figure $104,574,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for the 17 harbors, if improved t 
30-foot project depth, was $86,921,000. Based on a sample of three harbors a 
described in detail, this figure should be increased by 250.1 percent, maki 
the figure $304,310,000. 

The estimate submitted to this committee for 17 harbors, if improved to 35 
foot project depth, was $205,624,000. jased on a sample of three harbors 
described in detail, this figure should be increased by 180.9 percent, making t! 
figure SST77.598.000. 

Permit me to emphasize that these large sums of Federal money represe 
estimates of costs of improving either 10 or 17 Great Lakes harbors only 
of which requires no Federal expenditures, according to the estimates submitte 
by the Corps of Engineers.) There are now 89 harbors on the Great Lakes 
the United States on which Federal funds have been and, so far as can be dete 
mined, are being expended; that is, which are now Federal responsibilities 
All may demand equal opportunity. If all harbors are improved to the proje: 
depths selected for the St. Lawrence seaway, if constructed, the expenditur 
becomes much greater. 

There can be no question that Lake harbors are an integral and essent 
part of the proposed project. Without harbors on the Great Lakes, usable | 
the traffic on the project, there can, of course, be no benefits. Although this is 
clearly the case, the costs of harbors on the Great Lakes have not been includ 
in the cost of the project. These costs must be included in order to give y 
a true picture of the total cost of the project. As we have shown, the cost 
of making adequate improvements to United States harbors on the Great Lak 
would be enormous. 


Mr. Kanisarvr. Mr. Chairman, as a result of our discussion off t] 
record, I have two statements which the respective witnesses desire 
to file for the record. They are Mr. Fichtner. executive vice pres 
dent of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce: and Mr. Spalinski of thi 
Publie Power & Water ( ‘orp. of Trenton, N. é. There, no doubt, W 
be others. 

Senator McManon. Very well, thev will be made a part of 
record. 

(The two statements referred to above are as follows:) 


SUMMARY r STATED BY H. A. SPALINSKI, PRESIDENT, AND R. M. JAYNE. V 
*UCRLIC POWER & WATER {“ORP. OF Tri NTON, N a 


‘Yr Corp of Trenton. N. J.. is chartered under t 
the State of New Jersey and have obtained a certificate from 
York as a foreign corporation to conduct and operate a busine 
in the State of New York for the purpose of developing the St. Lawren 
way and power project, for the best interest of the people of the United St 
and Canada 

The 
build t 
syndicate, that is willing and able to finance the project as a private ente 
prise. 

The Public Power & Water Corp. filed an application on August 23, 1948 
plemented on April 29, 1949, for a license under the Federal Power Act 
power project in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawre1 
Massena, N. Y., and a seaway development including a 30-foot 


‘ubliec Power & Water Corp. is a private company able to design 


1 


e St. Lawrence seaway and power project through an underwrit 


I 
} 
i 


nel extending between Lake Superior and Montreal, Canad: Simultaneo 
an application was filed with the Secretary of External Affairs in Canad 
Apparently, the Commission has taken no action on or with respect to 
above-mentioned application of onr corporation: and we are informed and 
notice with respect thereto required by the section and sul 
: Federal Power Act, which sre more commonly known 
designated as section 797, subdivisions FE and F of title 16, United States C 
Annotated, has not been published 
It is our concept that this notice should be published within 30 days 
that the purpose of the requirement of the publication of notice of pen 
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applications is that opportunity shall be given to the public or at least that 
part of the public more or less to be immediately involved in the development 
proposed to be made; and as part of such concept that the public be advised 
of any and all proposals for such development. It is obviously contemplated 
by the Federal Power Act in the light of this requirement and otherwise that 
all proposals for or affecting a given development shall receive full publicity 
to the end there shall be aiforded opportunity for Complete and mature con- 


sideration of every proposal submitted to the Commiissis with respect to a 
given development. 
On December 238, 1949, a notice of our application for license was published as 
follows: 
United States of America, Federal Power Commission. In the Matter of Publie 
Power and Water Corporation, Project No, 2006 
° DECEMBER 23, 1949 


NOTICE OF APPLICATION FOR LICENSI 


Publie notice is hereby given that Public Power & Water Corp., of Tren 
N. J., has made application for a license pursuant to the provisions of the Fed 
eral Power Act (16 U. S. C. 791-S25r) for a hydroelectric development in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River near Massena, N. ¥ 
and a seaway development, including a 50-foot channel extend 
Superior and Montreal, Canada. ‘The proposed h) 


consist of a concrete dam (designated as Lor g Sault Dat 1) extending rom the 


ng between Lake 





United States shore of the river in St. Lawrence Coun N. ¥., to the upst 
end of Barnhart Island; a powerhouse (designated as Barnhart Island power 


house) with installation of about 2,200,000 horsepower forming a dam extend 


i 


from the downstream end of Barnhart Island to the Canadia hore; numerous 
dikes for protection of lands along the river: a concrete conti lam (designated 
as Iroquois Dam) extending from the mainland near Rockway Point, N. \ 

Troqi ois Point, Canada: Massena Canal intake control works: and appurtenant 





facilities. The maximum normal high-way elevation of the wool created b 


wowerhouse and Long Sault Dam would be 242 feet above mean sea level at 
I g 


structures 


Any protest against the approval of this application or request for any action 


ata i 
thereon, with reasons for such protest or request, and f and a ess 
of the party or parties so protesting or requesting niust be subi ted 
January $1, 1950, to the Federal Power Comnmiiss it Wa gton 25, D. ¢ 
Lr M. | vy, See 

Under Federal Power Act, section 7 (as amended Augus 6, 1985) (a) In 
issuing preliminary permits hereunder, or licenses where no p 
has been issued, and issuing licenses to new licensees under se 
the Commission shall give preference to applications theref State d 
municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed the ¢ sion 
equally well adapted, or shall within a reasonable time to | d by the | 
mission be made equally well adapted, to conserve and utiliz n the ] 
interest the water resources of the region: and as betwe othe | 
the Commission may give preference to the applicant, the ns 
finds and determines are best adapted to develop, conse! nd ut ‘ 
public interest the water resources of the region, if it | tistied as to the ab 

f the applicant to carry out such plans.” The Commission under this se n 
7 (a), has transmitted our application, project No. 2006 » the Congre f the 
United States for consideration to develop this as a Fede project »P 
Works Committee of the House of Representatives held hearings and on J 2h, 
1951, voted 15 to 12 against a Federal project, therefor nder Feder | er 
Act, section T (a), quoted above, this corporation has the priority » obtain a 
Federal license to construct this project. It is our understanding that we e 
the only ones to file an applic ition for both the seaway and power proj { The 
Congress of the United States for the past 60 years had the opportunity to 
develop the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. T Congress has 
nothing to pass legislation to develop the St. Lawrence seaway for 1 best inte 
est of the American people and for Canada. This is not a reflection on the Con- 
gress, but let us look into the facts. It is presumed that there have been numet! 

: bills filed before the Senate of the United States and hea S upon hea es 
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have been held, but nothing definite has ever been concluded. Today we are con 
ducting a war, and our taxpayers cannot stand any more burdens and approve 
of our Government engaging in more unnecessary businesses, especially when 
there is a private concern willing, able, and ready to undertake the project, 
without any additional tax burden upon the people. The seaway power project 
will bring in, through State and Federal taxes, the sum of $12 million annually. 
This corporation is asking nothing but the simple permission to develop the 
project. This has been denied for no apparent reason. With due respect for 
the committee, it seems that a person usually gets placed on the Washington 
merry-go-round when he wants to do something that would be to the best inter 
est of this country. We seem to, however, be able to decide, finance all Kinds of 
hydroelectric power all over the world but not here in America. Let us look into 
the record and quote the Engineering-News-Record dated February 14, 1952: 

“In France, $696 million of Marshall plan and ECA fynds have been utilized 
on dams and public power projects. 

“In Austria, allocations of counterpart funds for the completion of power 
projects and for the equipment of power plants totaled the equivalent of $55,- 
000,000 as of June 30, 1951. 

“Tn Italy ECA has contributed $66 million. 

“In Denmark $5 million of Marshall plan funds are being used. 

“In Hamburg, Germany, Marshall plan funds total $5.2 million.” 

Gentlemen, we are calling your attention, and that of the Senate of the 
United States, that in our opinion the American people are being misled if 
Congress can legislate and provide funds for foreign country power development 
and not for its own country which is endangered by its shortage. If the Senate 
of the United States has sufficient time to consider or is able to be a contributor 
to the world’s power projects, why does it not do this job federally, and have it 
done with? If not, let an American corporation, its officers, directors, and finan- 
cial houses, who are willing, able, and ready, supply the necessary funds to de 
velop the St. Lawrence seaway and power project for the best interest of the 
American people without any cost to the United States. What is stopping quick 
and direct action? 

Under Federal Power Act, the Federal Power Commission must publish any 
application received within 30 days from the date received, they must hold 
hearings and also inform the applicant if the application is conformative to its 
law. It has failed to do this. The Commission has never held hearings, and 
we were never informed that the application was incomplete or otherwise de- 
fective. From August 238, 1948, until now we have been trying to open the door 
of our Government and to receive a reasonably quick and courteous consideration. 
Unfortunately, we find that the Congress and the Commission have failed to 
promptly serve not only us, but its own country and the American people, with 
respect to the seaway. 

We hereby request the Senate Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States to take immediate action on the 8. J. Res. 27 and include that a private 
corporation should receive immediate consideration and have the right to build, 
operate, and finance the St. Lawrence seaway and power project with our 
neighbor, the Dominion of Canada and that it be empowered to charge tolls 
recommended in the application and supplement thereto, of the Public Power 
& Water Corp. for the seaway in order to repay the investment cost in the event 
that it is not to be done as a Federal project immediately. 

We, however, hereby place ourselves on record to oppose the Federal Govern 
ment to engage in and to spend any taxpayers’ money for any project whatso 
ever. We are fortunate to have in the United States private citizens in the past 
and today who take an interest in this project, as it will assist that area com 
prised of approximately 17 States and at least 50,000,000 people. We hope that 
the Senate of the United States will consider doing this project now, after having 
tried to get approval of it for the past 60 years, or let private industry do it, as 
it usually has been eager to do in all matters most vital to the well-being and 
safety of this grand United States. 

Under our system of government, where free enterprise is qualified, it should 
have not only the sanction but the blessing of Congress in an undertaking of 
this scope. Therefore, we do not feel that the proposed Aiken bill should be 
considered except as an alternative in the event a private corporation, completely 
independent of Government, is unable to develop this project. 
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THe Waite Howse, 
Washington, February 4, 1952 
Mr. H. A. SPALINSKI, 
President, Public Power & Water Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Mr. SPALINSKI: Thank you very much for sending me a copy of the report 
prepared by the United States Engineering Corp. on water supply in the Dela- 
ware River Basin. I read the report with interest and am returning it with 
this letter. 

I have mentioned to the President your conversation with me about the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The President hopes very much that 
the Congress will soon authorize the construction of the project under the 1941 
agreement between the United States and Canada. He strongly recommended 
this course in a message to the Congress on January 28, 1952, a copy of which 
I am attaching to this letter. 

The question of granting a license for construction on the St. Lawrence, if the 
Congress does not approve the 1941 agreement, will, of course, be a matter for 
consideration by the Federal Power Commission. Accordingly I suggest that you 
may wish to discuss your proposal with Chairman Buchanan, of that Commis- 
sion. I am sending him a copy of this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin E. Bett. 


Possible range of toll charges and annual toll revenue on the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway 


Toll charges 








Commodity Potential] traffic per short Total revenue 
ton 
ign ntmhrntrn 2 utine > ..--.---| 30 to 374% million tons $0. 50 $15, 000, 000-$18, 750, 000 
Grain... .. ‘ 7 : 61% to 1144 million tons 25-. 35 1,625, 000- 4,025, 000 
Coal. er ines 4 million tons 25-. 35 1,000, 000- 1, 400, 000 
Petroleum : ...--.| 6 to 20 million tons 25 1, 500, 000- 5, 000, 000 
Agricultural machinery ..| 48 thousand tons ‘ . 1. 25 60, 000- 60, 000 
Automobiles, parts, and acces- | 640 thousand tons ‘ 1. 25 800, 000- 800, 00D 
sories | 

Iron and steel ...-| 1,371 thousand tons 1. 25 1,7 1, 713, 750 
Office appliances and parts | 7 thousand tons ; 1. 25 8, 750 
Wheat flour a ; a 555 thousand tons_. 50 

Industrial chemicals. - --- 13 thousand tons 1. 25 

Coffee | 245 thousand tons 1. 25 

Sugar 963 thousand tons 1.2 l 

Oilseeds e 125 thousand tons 1. 25 

Wool, unmanufactured | 6 thousand tons 1. 25 

Newsprint paper ’ 121 thousand tons 1. 25 

Manganese, chrome, and ferro- | 240 thousand tons , . 50 


alloy ores and metals, not else- | 
where specified. 


Copper, refined and unrefined 34 thousand tons 1. 25 2, 500 $2, 500 
Nitrogenous fertilizer materials 25 thousand tons Lz 31, 250 31, 250 
Residual general cargo traffic _ - 6,885 thousand tons 1. 2! 8, 606, 250- 8, 606, 250 
Ballast shipping - ------- ; | 2544 to 42 million deadweight 1.168 3, 825, 000— 6, 300, 000 
tons. 
| > ‘ 
ee ens ox eRe, tiie sdacs 5 5 : 36, 451, 240- 48, 976, 250 


1 Per deadweight ton. 
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PRO FORMA EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Power to be sold at the busbar to existing utilities or any State or States where 
it is mostly needed. 


Operating revenue: 12,200,000 kilowatts, hours at 314 mills_______~_ $42, 700, 000 
Cost of revenue: 
Operating personnel and maintenance cost $300, 000 
Insurance — Pacis a es Meee wali eras does wedcdes tt <i bn 75, 000 
Consulting engineers____— SE I 100, 000 
Legal services ; oe eye cee oe Ol ol 75, 000 
Auditing and accounting services___ eS Oe 50, 000 
\dministrative cost-____________ ‘ : 25, 000 
Real estate and improvement taxes_- 
Contingency fund__ Pecan eens 
6, 875, 000 
Revenue from operating___._____ ; ah 36, 3825, 000 
Financial manage 
Interest on bonds: 275,000,000 at 334 percent___. $10, 312, 500 
Interest on preferred stock: 100,000,000 at 
percent — ae enue : 4, 750, 000 


‘ment Cost: 


Total ae ee Bs eS a A ee 15, 062, 500 


Revenue from management se : eae Bie = 7 21, 262, 500 
Less: Depreciation (50 ot ae ail ra ual 8, 500, OOO 


Net taxable revenue Betas eae satel dauab aieanmsmetaiskiaa ty OO OO 
Less: State and Federal income taxes__ ee 5, 444, 250 


Net revenue ae ee . 7.518, 250 


Distribution of revenue 


For retirement bonds payable (50 years) ~~~ -- Be : 5, 500, 000 
kor common stock dividends, reserves, and surplus ; 2 O18, 250 


Total si cceell ee a - tot 7, 518, 250 


PRO FORMA BALANCE SHEET 


Che Congress of the United States is hereby requested to authorize and em 
power the Publi Power & Water Corp to charge tolls on commodities as pel 


schedule attached to this report. 


Assets 
$485, 000, 000 
2 percent) ; 15, 000, O00 


FOO, OOO, OO” 


Liabilities and capital: 
Fixed liabilities: 
Bonds payable, 3°4 percen 300, 000, 000 


1 


Preferred stock, M, ay 150, O00, OOO 


£50, OOO.000 
Capital represented by: 
Common stock (convertible, $1 par value) = . 50, 000, 000 
Comman stock (1,000,000 shares, no par value) 


Total liabilities and capital_ ; ae 500, 000, OOO 


timates based on the May 1947 Construction Cost Index published by Engi 
News Record of New York. 
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PRO FORMA EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Operating revenue: Trp of range of toll revenue shown in exhibit 


above ($36,451,250 to $48,967,250) $49, OOO, OOO 
Cost of revenue: Maintenance and administrative expense 6, 925, OOO 
Revenue from operating__- 12, O75, 000 
Financial management cost: : 
Interest on bonds—300,000,000 at 3°) percent $11, 250, 009 
Interest on preferred stock—150,000,000 at 4° 
percent 7. 125. 000 
18, 375, 000 
Revenue from management ; . 23, TOO, OOO 
Less: Depreciation (50 years) 7 . 9, TOO, OO) 
Net taxable revenue - = 14, 000, 000 
Less: State and Federal income taxes 6, SSO, OOO 
Distribution of revenue: 
To retire bonds payable (50 years) 6, 000, 000 
For common stock dividends, reserves, and surplus 1, 120, 000 
PRO FORMA BALANCE SHEET 
Assets: 
Cost of dams, ete - s $415. 000. 000 
Cush reserve fund (approximately 2 percent) “ 10, 000, 000 
Total assets___ > ‘ $25, COO, OOO 
Liabilities and capital: 
Fixed liabilities: 
Bonds payable at 34 percent___ 275, O00, COO 
Preferred stock at 4% percent _.____- 100, 000, 004) 
Total shee naka canarias aa 375, OOO, O00 
Capital represented by: 
Common stock, convertible ($1 par value) 50. 000. 000 


Common stock (1,000,000 shares, no par value) 


Total liabilities and capital saad £25, 000, O00 
Estimates based on the May 1947 Construction Cost Index published by Engi 
neering-News-Record of New York. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. FICHTNER, EXECUTIVE Vick PRESIDENT, PUFFAIO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The St. Lawrence project has been presented to the American Nation in various 
forms for over a half century. From time to time its advocates have changed 
the form of implementing legislation so as to clothe it with new appeal and 
to enhance its chances of approval. Historically they have set it forth as a 
remedy for alleged inadequate transportation facilities and low farm = prices, 
then as a make-work project, later as a war adjunct, now as the savior of 
the Great Lakes steel industry, and always as a specific for any social or eco 
nomie ill of the moment. The vacillating and confused arguments advanced by 
the proponents have stultified the project in the national mind. 

Except for a minor detail dealing specifically with maximum tolls on products 
of agriculture and mineral raw materials, Senate Joint Resolution 27 is identical 
with House Joint Resolution 4 which met defeat in the House Public Works Com 
mittee on July 26, 1951, by a vote of 15 to 12. Therefore, in Senate Joint Reso 
lution 27 you are considering a measure which has already been lost in a House 
committee. This poses an unusual and anomalous situation to say the least 

Comniittees and boards of directors of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce have 
studied and restudied the proposed project each time it- has been proposed 
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Invariably, as reasonable men they have been compelled to reject it as uneco- 
nomic and, therefore, contrary to the national interest. 

The proposed seaway would tend to disrupt the present highly organized 
and highly efficient transportation systems of North America. Except for iso- 
lated or spotty deficiencies in our transportation services, none of which would 
be remedied by construction of the seaway, there are ample transportation serv- 
ices to supply all of our needs. In fact, the areas on and adjacent to the Great 
Lakes are favored with better and more diversified transportation facilities 
than are other communities. The natural waterway formed by the Great Lakes 
has three water outlets to salt water. The huge investment in two of these, 
the New York State Barge Canal and the Mississippi River system which com- 
pete for traffic with the present St. Lawrence canals, would shrink in value to 
whatever degree commerce might be diverted from them to the proposed deep 
water route. 

Thanks partly to governmental policies, our concern for the farmer, and par- 
ticularly the western grain growers, has been alleviated. Earlier claims hy 
some of the proponents that the seaway would save 10 cents a bushel in the 
transportation of grain have now been reduced to 5 cents. Even the latter figure 
is theoretical and arbitrary and ignores common rate-making practices. Freight 
rates, by water, on bulk commodities, such as grain, are not subject to any eco- 
nomic regulation by governmental commissions or agencies. In such cireum- 
stances, value of service is the predominant rate-making influence. In other 
words such rates are based on what the traffic will bear. No one can forecast 
what transportation savings, if any, on grain or any other commodity, would be 
accomplished by completion of the seaway. 

No one is now supporting the proposed project as a make-work venture. That 
argument no longer exists. It has been temporarily abandoned as worthless in 
the light of present-day conditions. On the contrary, it has become, in the light 
of existing labor shortages, a major reason why the project should not be under- 
taken in these, of all times. 

Those who extol the advantage of the proposed seaway as a defense asset 
or war adjunct fail to face the facts of record in both World Wars. They over 
look the hazards of war to lock installations on the canals. They speak of 
ship repair and construction yards in the Lakes, as if they were less susceptible 
to air attack than the coastal shipyards. They fail to recognize from the ex 
perience of the last wars, the need for utilizing every available ship most 
efficiently. That calls for quick turn-arounds and not the dissipation and waste 
of vessel capacity which would accompany miles of unnecessary transit into 
the Lakes. Only an inexhaustible fleet, which we do not have, would justify such 
a departure from sound and sensible military logistics. The most efficient 
utilization of available transportation facilities helped to shorten and win the 
last war. The transportation record of the canals connecting the Lakes with the 
North Atlantic seaboard conclusively shows how small a part they played in the 
movement of war matériel and commerce generally. Through and way traffic 
on the St. Lawrenve canals in cargo tons is recorded as follows: 


1938 satin tian . 8 840.365 13945 ; 6, 947, 870 
a nL : 7, 479, 617 | 1946_____~_- ae 5, THO, HTS 
1941_. 7 6, 929, 569 | 1947____ Z , 179, 594 
eae wi ict dees cu Ab, ey I si _. 7,878, 010 
1943 ; es _ 6, 148, 024 | 1949____ ee ee : 960, 194 
1944__ 5, 862, 868 | 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Instead of an increase, there was a decline during the war years. 
The tonnage reports of the New York State Department of Public Works on 
barge canal commerce show a similar record, as follows: 


PEs ueins " 4, 689, 037 | 1945____- Lo 968, 682 
1940___- ; 786, 160 | 1946 SE aL a J 820, 541 
1941 : 505, 059 cs Faiz: , 790, O50 
on 3, 539, 101 | 1948___ ; adsceeth dee 513, 817 
2, 824, 160 | 1949_._- 949, 739 

2, 506, 840 
As a contrast to the foregoing figures, the railroads carried over 97 percent of 


all military travel and 90 percent of all freight for the armed services during 
World WarlII. Annual reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing 
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the division of freight movements between the various transportation agencies, 
are a good index of the relative value of the railroads and waterways in war- 
time. They are as follows: 






Railroads Inland wate rways (including 
Great Lakes 

Ton-miles Percent of total Ton-miles Percent of total 

millions | ton-miles millions ton-miles 
1939 336, 100 62. 42 06, 249 17. 87 
1940 . 379, 161 61. 60 118, 057 19.18 
1941 181, 748 63. 62 140, 454 18, 55 
eons 645, 262 70. 28 148, 565 6.17 
1943 . 734, 715 i7 $1, 652 R7 
1044 | 747, 168 69. 25 0, 112 9 
1945 ‘ 691, 116 68. 20 14.09 
1946 q 602, 099 68. 19 1 04 
1947 > 664, 422 66. 89 14. 77 
1948 647, O92 64. 20 1 
1949, estimated ___. 533, 000 60. 90 6.4 





Contrast, also, the increased tempo from peace to war of inland waterway 
commerce expressed in the ton-mile figures, largely because of the bulk freight 
movement on the Great Lakes, with the wartime decline of waterway commerce 
on the St. Lawrence and New York State canal system. 

The defense claims of the proponents may sound plausible to the uninitiated, 
but they fail dismally when they are examined in the light of reason, logic, fact, 
and experience, 

Diminishing resources of prime iron ore in the upper lake ranges and the 
activities of the steel companies to seek new sources of supply have provided the 
seaway proponents with new material for arguing their cause. 

Buffalo has reason to examine this situation, as its steel mills are a very 
important part of its economy, and are included with those which the seaway 
advocates would save from oblivion. However, the facts, as they are now known, 
are not sufficiently clear to justify any conclusions favorable to the seaway. 

Buffalo's largest steel plant which recently completed a large addition has an- 
nounced a further important expansion. It has also authorized construction of 
three new large ore carriers for service on the lakes. Proposed expansions of 
steel plants at Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago have been prominent in press 
reports recently. Construction of a 690-foot ore carrier which is larger than the 
“Wilfred Sykes” which started in the upper lakes’ ore trade last year, has been 
announced. There are other reports of vessels to be constructed for the lakes’ 
ore trade. None of these new ventures are conditioned upon the completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Investments such as these are not compatible with 
the alleged future demise of iron ore reserves or of the steel industry in the 
Great Lakes area. 

The movement of ore from the new sources in South America and Liberia 
to such consuming points as Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and Wheeling 
will be most economical by transshipment from ore carriers to rail at Baltimore. 

There has been no conclusive showing that such ore could move at lower 
transportation costs through the seaway to lake front mills at Buffalo, Cleve 
land, Detroit, or Chicago than via canal, rail, rail and lake, or canal and lake 
from North Atlantic or Hudson River ports. 

There are three handicaps to be overcome in the St. Lawrence route. First, 
the element of added distance via that route, second, the light loading of vessels 
to permit their passage not only through the proposed 27-foot canals of the 
St. Lawrence but through the lesser depths in the harbor channels to the steel 
mills at these lake ports, and third, the suggested toll of 50 cents a ton, which 
would have to be substantially increased if the seaway is to be made truly self- 
liquidating. 

Labrador ore could move to these ports in some of the present lake ore fleet if 
the seaway is constructed. The expected 10 million tons from that source could 
also move in St. Lawrence canalers, such as are presently used in moving several 
millions of tons of coal and grain annually down the St. Lawrence. The latter 
movement is toll-free. The suggested toll of 50 cents a ton would offset much, 
if not all, of the economy involved in the use of the larger lake ore carriers. 
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Pertinent to this discussion is the highly strategic importance of this raw 
material in wartime. Either a tremendous quantity to outlast any future war 
would have to be stockpiled, or development of domestic resources should be 
encouraged by unrestrained research and lately devised technological processes 
The 8O to 90 million gross tons of ore which moved annually down the Great 
Lakes had no small part in winning the last war. 

One of the most promising and relatively new sources of iron ore is the so-called 
Steep Rock development located in the Province of Ontario, approximately 140 
rail miles from Port Arthur on Lake Superior. Current reports indicate that 
Steep Rock ore will largely replace any deficiency which may occur because of 
diminishing supplies of prime ore in the Mesabi Range. 

The Department of Commerce has estimated that 30 to 8716 million tons of 
ore would potentially use the seaway. The Commerce report recognizes the 
limitations to the salt water ore carriers of a 27-foot channel and the probability 
that ore would be transferred from ocean to lake carriers at Montreal. That 
lessens the value of the seaway route on Liberian and South American ore 
It is extremely doubtful that the seaway would be used for any appreciable 
quantity of ore, other than that which will originate in the Labrador area. The 
Department's figures should be discounted by 20 to 27'S million tons 

The total of all grains using the St. Lawrence canals in 140 was 3,111,139 
tons. It was less in 1950 and 1951. The Commerce Department estimates the 
potential of grain traffic for the seaway at from 6% to 11% million tons. The 
movement of grain through the St. Lawrence canals in 1949 was unusually heavy 
In 1948 the tonnage was 1,335,525 and in 1947, 1,176,406. 

In view of he fact that the St. Lawrence canals now provide the cheapest 
transportation route for export grain, it is difficult to compose the wide difference 
between the Department's estimate and the actual 1949 movement. In any event, 
construction of the seaway will not change our competitive relationship with 
Canadian grain growers in the slightest. 

If grain would move through the seaway in the quantity estimated by the 
Commerce Department, it would be at the deterioration of other routes, ports, 
and transportation agencies, 

The Department estimates the movement of coal through the seaway at 4 millior 
tons. Here, again, the present St. Lawrence canals provide the cheapest route 
to the area that would be served by the seaway. The discrepancy between th: 
Department's estimate and the actual recent coal movement shown below 
difficult to understand. 

a 
1947 ; pate 7 caeaa 2, 956, 736 
1948 : at , . 2, 671, 916 
1949 eal i deat . 1, 332, 651 


1950_- ; beainaieaiens ; cacehaiaincniahbacta ; 2,314, 975 


NN a Brat soe 4 cia 2,379, 032 


Sddonnnntss citi crdiliptniiianm ae ae 


The Commerce Department’s estimate of 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum 
traffic is not to be taken seriously. It is cast into the unknown future on th 
premise that domestic resources will decline and importations will be necessary 
Surely, the merits of such an expensive undertaking as the seaway cannot he 
judged by an imagined condition of the unpredictable future. Present-day fact 
prove that there is no need for the deepened waterway as a factor in the movement 
of petroleum. 

The movement of this commodity inland from the North Atlantic seaboard 
diminishes rapidly as it meets the supplies coming from the midcontinent fields 
Of the 3,321,285 tons which used the New York State canal system in 1948 on 
S4,424 tons were received at Buffalo, the second largest city in the State. In 
1950, 2,069,234 tons moved up the St. Lawrence canals as against 786,152 ton 
that moved up the Weliand Canal. On the other hand, 1,250,784 tons move 
down the Welland and 14,145 down the St. Lawrence. Over half of the petroleur 
which moved up the St. Lawrence was destined to Canadian ports on Lake Ontario 
as was most of the petroleum which moved down the Welland Canal. 

The new oil fields in Alberta which have been connected by pipeline with the 
head of the lakes at Superior, Wis., provide new petroleum supplies to eastern 
Canada, and instead of an increase in the movement up the St. Lawrence, there 
will inevitably be a reduction. 

We have discussed the Commerce Department’s estimates of potential traffic on 
these four major commodities in brief detail. We could go on down through the 
list of the lesser commodities which their report dealt with and show the fallacy 
of their estimates. Suffice it to say that these commodities can move or ar 
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moving through the present St. Lawrence canals although in much lesser quanti 
ties than the potential estimates of the Department 

A number of foreign steamship lines have regular service through these Canals 
between the Lakes and foreign countries. They offer space at extremely low rates 
and their capacity is not being overtaxed. Their ships are capable of navigating 
any part of all lake ports which would not be true of vessels requiring 27 feet of 
water. In fact, some of these ships have picked up or delivered cargo in parts 
of Buffalo Harbor which could not be navigated by vessels requiring 27-feet 
Their rates are not subject to regulation by any governmental body and are based 
largely on what the traffic will bear. Under such circumstances it is extremely 
doubtful that larger ships would offer lower rates, particularly under the handi 
cap of the suggested toll of $1.25 a ton. 

In passing, it should be pointed out that some of these steamship lines were in 
this service before the last war. Therefore, it is sheer nonsense to say that the 
Great Lakes are landlocked, or that they are not a part of the United States 
coast. 

Most interesting in the Commerce Department’s several surveys is the contrast 
between the 1941 and 1948 reports. In 1941 they estimated seaway tonnage at 
10 million tons of American traffic, much of which was of a highly potentia 
character. Emphasis at that time was concentrated on alleged transportation 
savings which were dealt with in detail on a selected group of commodities 

In the interim between the 1941 and 1948 reports the implementing legislative 
measures added self-liquidating features which were not present in the earlie! 
proposals. Can that be the reason why the Commerce Department has now 
raised its estimates to from 57 to 84 million tons of potential seaway traffic? Car 
it be that these self-liquidating features have prompted the unrealistic tolls 


suggested by the Department whereby iron ore would be charged 50 cents, 
petroleum 25 cents, grain and coal 25 cents to 85 cents, automobiles, machinery 


furniture, and pig and serap iron at $1.25 a ton? We submit that these Com 
merce Department surveys are such as to destroy all confidence in them. 

There seems to be a philosophy in some quarters that, because the cost of the 
seaway is dwarfed by the billions of Federal spending in many other fields, criti 
cism on that score is futile. Possibly that type of philosophy accounts for the 
current Federal deficits. In no event, however, can the ultimate over-all cost 
of the project be taken lightly. 

The Chief of Engineers, in his letter of December 7, 1948, to the Hon. Alexande1 
Wiley, admits that the cost estimates are only the result of detailed technica 
studies in the International Rapids section. Elsewhere, they are of a preliminary 
nature. 

Significant in that connection are the comparative estimates presented to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941 with the 1948 estimates. The 14S est 
mate for the International, Rapids section is 104 percent higher than the 1!41 
estimate, Elsewhere, where detailed technical studies have not been made, the 
increases in 1948 over 1941 range from 5 percent for deepening the Welland Canal 
to 6S percent for the St. Francis Lake Channel. The total increase, 1948 over 
1941, is S2% percent. 

It is to be regretted that the decision upon a project of such great magnitude 
is to be made upon incomplete cost estimates. The very language in the Chief 
of Engineers’ report of December 7, 1948, to the Honorable Alexander Wiley sug 
gests that the subject be returned to the Corps of Engineers for detailed technical 
studies in areas of the project where such studies have not been made. The 
language referred to reads as follows: “Costs estimates for the Great Lakes con 
necting channels, United States harbors, and for the Thousand Islands section, 
St. Lawrence River, are based upon available hydrographic data and office studies 
Soundings, borings, and detailed technical studies for the structural works in 
volved, such as would be made under a survey authorized by Congress with 
provision for necessary funds, in conformance with normal practice, have not 
been made. Consequently, these cost estimates are of a preliminary nature.” 

Recently the House Committee on Appropriations took the Corps of Engineers 
to task on the substantial difference between original estimated project costs and 
the ultimate actual expenditures. Much of the cost differences were due to extra 
work which had not been anticipated in the original recommendations. Whether 
this condition is justifiably chargeable to the Corps of Engineers or is the result 
of the pressure and influence of waterway advocates in Congress or elsewhere 
is beside the point. The St. Lawrence project, if authorized, will definitels 
follow that pattern. For example, the estimated 1948 cost of $802,566,000 does 
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not include the expense of deepening Lakes harbors. ‘The pork-barrel possibilities 
in that respect would reach an all-time high. The Corps of Engineers are | 
so naive as to believe that the Lakes ports would accept the token deepening ; 
their harbors, contemplated in the Chief of Engineers enclosure 2 in his letter 
December 7, 1948. Certainly Buffalo would not be satisfied with the estimat: 
expenditure of $431,000 which would only provide a 27-foot turning basin ad 
cent to the south entrance of its outer harbor, where it would serve no use! 
or practical purpose. 

Congress has already approved the deepening in that area to 25 feet condition: 
upon similar work being done in the private Union and Bethlehem canu 
Bethlehem Steel has just announced that it intends to deepen its canal to 25 fe 
This is for purposes of moving Lakes ore in the larger vessels which Cannot u 
the present canal under full load and has no connection with the proposed deey: 
ing of the St. Lawrence canals. 

The port of Butfalo, which involves two projects, consists of over 30 miles 
navigable channels, the project depths of which are 21 to 23 feet. The Buft 
city engineer at the 1941 hearings on the St. Lawrence project estimated the « 
of deepening the port of Buffalo to 27 feet and bulkheading its shore line at ¢). 
to $50 million. Subsequent inflationary trends would at least triple that figu: 

Buffalo and every other Lakes port, including many not listed in enclosure 2 
would demand 27 feet throughout their ports. Furthermore, when the 27-f: 
channels through the St. Lawrence are proven impractical and inefficient 
ocean ships, there will be a demand for 30 or 35 feet, and the Lakes ports w 
cry for similar attention. Some of those who support this legislation hay: 
already suggested deepening to 30 feet. 

The present objective of the proponents is to get the camel's head under th 
tent. It is common knowledge that, once a waterway project has been autly 
ized, the original estimated costs pass into oblivion and the work goes on 
completion in total disregard of those estimates. 

Important also in the item of costs is the element of competition betwe 
United States and foreign ships. If our merchant marine is to participate 
the foreign commerce of the Lakes, it will have to be subsidized in much t 
same manner as now prevails on the high seas. The ultimate over-all cos 
attributable to the seaway would probably run into billions and will defy a 
possibility of self-liquidation. 

There are too many unknown and unpredictable quantities in this proposal 
justify its approval. Even the self-liquidating provisions in the resolution 
illusory, vague, and misleading and contrary to a sound economic approach 
businesslike procedure. At best they are only a declaration of principle and 
lack of anything of a mandatory status. 

Proponents liken the St. Lawrence seaway to the Panama and Suez Canals. It 
is difficult on that score to follow their reasoning, as both the Panama and Suez 
Canals reduced transportation distances by thousands of miles. The St. Lawrence 
seaway would follow the route of the present canals, saving nothing in distan 
and only providing a means whereby larger ships could replace the pres¢ 
smaller type. , 

The St. Lawrence seaway is uneconomic for the Nation as a whole. This fact ee 
is dominant in determining Buffalo’s position. If the proponents of the seawa eres 
could demonstrate a clear national advantage in the undertaking, the Buffa the 
region would readily support the measure. 

From an objective viewpoint, without reference to the injurious impact on our 
region, the citizens of the Niagara frontier believe that the fullest possible be: 
fits of the seaway to certain regions could not even partially justify its huge 
construction costs nor the backlash economic wastage of existing values. 

The dislocations which the completion of the seaway would precipitate woul: 
be harmful to the Nation and especially harmful to Buffalo and to the millio: 
citizens in its metropolitan economy. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce submits that the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project is economically unsound. The Commerce Depart 
ment’s estimates of potential commerce and suggested tolls are unreal and 
grossly contrary to known facts. The Corps of Engineers’ cost estimates ar 
only the result of technical studies in one area of the proposed waterway and 
elsewhere are of a preliminary nature. They ignore, for the most part, the 
secondary costs in the deepening of Lakes harbors as well as other costs, such us 
ship subsidies, which would accompany completion of the seaway. The 
merits and demerits of the waterway as a navigation project depend upon the 
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relative size of ships which use the present canals toll-free and those which could 
use the deeper channels subject to tolls. The potential commerce that is now 
discouraged from using the present canals because of their limited depth is small 
indeed. Certainly it is not of such quantity as to justify the enormous cost of the 
project and is wholly insufficient to make it self-liquidating. 


Senator McManon. All right, gentlemen. We will meet tomorrow 
at 10:30. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10:30 a. m. Friday, February 29, 1952.) 


STATEMENT oF WILLIAM O. HorcHKiss 


I appear at the request of the National St. Lawrence Project Conference to 
give the committee the benefit of my experience in relation to iron ore supplies 
for our steel industry. My experience with the Lake Superior iron ore district 
began in 1902 and has continued to the present. It has consisted of geological 
surveys, directing exploration work, making mining programs, and in valuation 
and assessment work for both State and Federal taxation purposes. Both as a 
consultant from time to time for four of the chief iron-ore producers, and 
officially as State geologist of Wisconsin, I have maintained a live interest in 
and close contact with all the iron ranges in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
except the Cuyuna and Vermilion Ranges. As president of the Michigan School 
of Mines from 1925 to 1935, I initiated and directed a study of the Michigan 
ranges relating to concentration of the iron formations in that State. I also 
made extensive studies of the Adirondack iron ores as a consultant 

In 1918, I organized the first joint efforts to secure needed mineral supplies 
for World War I in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, the United States 
Geological Survey and the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 

In this statement I have used as basic data for the iron ore reserves of the 
Lake Superior district and the Mesabi Range the totals given in the testimony 
hefore the House Committee on Public Works on February 22, 1951, by the 
Secretary of thé Interior, Mr. Chapman. I believe the tonnages given, 3 billion 
tons for the whole Lake Superior district, and 2.4 billion tons for the Mesabi 
Range, are fair present estimates of reserves of ore “comparable in grade 
to the ore already mined.” 

This present estimated reserve of 3 billion tons for the Lake Superior district 
compares with the district’s total production to 1951 of 2,651,000,000. The 
Mesabi present estimated reserve of 2.4 billion tons compares with the total 
production of that range to 1951, from its beginning, of 1,719,000,000 tons. The 
Lake Superior estimated reserves are 13 percent greater than the total mined in 
the past. The Mesabi estimated reserves are about 40 percent greater than the 
range has produced since it first began to ship ore in 1892. 

I wish to discuss briefly the matter of such estimates of ore reserves. In the 
past I have made many such estimates both for private clients and for public 
taxation purposes. In most such estimates [ have found later production to be 
greater than I dared predict. As examples of ore reserve estimates let us examine 
the following brief statements taken from official records in Minnesota. 


Total Mesabi ore reserves, as estimated by the tax commission 


Tons 
Bin I a aie nie Ps . - . 1, 306, 000, 000 
Ore mined from 1920 to 1950 1, 141, 000, 000 
1950 residue of 1920 reserves 165, 000, 000 
Ore reserves added since 1920 Sha 747. 000, 000 
1950 estimated Mesabi reserves_____ __ : : aid 912, 000, 000 


In brief, nearly three quarters of a billion tons that were not known in 1920 
have been added to Mesabi ore reserves by the Minnesota Tax Commission. 

The Minnesota Tax Commission shows 491 million tons of direct shipping open- 
pit ore on the tax rolls in 1950. Secretary Chapman gives the Bureau of Mines 
present estimate of direct shipping open-pit ore as 680 million tons including 
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indicated and inferred reserves. The tax commission’s estimates of open pit dir The 
shipping ore for the last 6 years have been as follows: raisin 
tne “¢ 
percel 
Reserves of 
open pit direct 


st ipping ore 


7, O00, O01 
5. 000, 000 
, 000), O00 

My) OD 
7, O00, 000 


1. 000. 000 


1945 to 1944 
The 1950 estimate of open pit direct shipping ore is 8.4 percent greater tha 
Was in 1947, 
Million 
1945 estimate of open pit direct shipping reserves ; 187 
Mined from 1945 to 1949 


1950 residue of 1945 reserves 


Reserves added since 1945 


1950 estimate of open pit direct shipping reserves 


These reserves of 205.9 million tons which have been added to open pit dire 
shipping reserves since 1945 have come in some moderate part from previous 
unknown extensions of open pit ore bodies, but mainly from changing to the oy 
pit classification ores previously classified as underground dirget shipping or 
More ore was added to the open pit direct shipping class than was mined so t 
reserves are estimated as greater in 1950 than they were in 1945. 

This large change from underground to open pit classification illustrates 
statement made by M. D. Harbaugh in an article in the February 1949 Minin: 
(‘ongress Journal, quoted more at length to the House Committee on Pul 
Works on April 2, 1951, “it now appears likely that most of the Mesabi reserves 
will be mined by open pit operations.” 

These comments are no criticism of the Minnesota Tax Commission. T! 
earlier estimates were just as valid as that of 1950. All were based on knowled; 
available at the time the estimates were made. Since 1920, some of the knov 
nonmerchantable ore of that time has become merchantable. Ore not know: 
exist in 1920 has been shown up by mining operations since that time. An 
has been found profitable to strip ore bodies which had been classified 
underground ore. 

But these facts do raise questions about the Mesabi total of 912,000,000 t 
estimated for 1950 and 491,000,000 tons stated as open pit reserves. Will thes 
estimates be proved by future events to be understatements, as were those 
former years? The answer is that they will. The tax commission knows tl! 
and the mining companies know it, but none of them knows just how much mor 
ore will be shown up or on what tax units it will be found. Consequently 
cannot be estimated for tax purposes. The same situation prevails in all 
other Lake Superior ranges. 

These statements indicate the necessary handicap that every engineer or geol 
ist who makes an ore reserve estimate must labor under. In recognition 
this handicap, it is my firm belief that every carefully made estimate of ir 
ore reserves for the Lake Superior district or any of its constituent ranges 
destined to be exceeded by the actual production of later years. I believe tl 
will prove true of the present estimates of 2.4 billion tons for the Mesabi a 
3 billion tons for the Lake Superior district. 

This is sufficient illustration of the nature and validity of estimates of ir 
ore reserves. They are estimates—they are not statements of facts. 

I want to discuss now the background reserves of taconite and taconi 
concentrates. 
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dirs The iron ore bodies of the Lake Superior district have been aptly described as 
raisins ina cake.” The “raisins” contain an average of 50 percent iron or better. 


fhe “eake” surrounding the “raisins” contains an average of | 
percent iron, This is commonly referred to on the Mesab 
other ranges it is called “iron formation.” As children 


at ive been eating the “raisins” first, leaving the “cake” until at 
\ very careful estimate, valid today, of the total tonnage 
e rich raisins, was made by the United State Geological Sur 
given on page 492 of Monograph 52 “The Geology of the Lake 
a s estimate is given in the following table: 
oD Tonnage of Lake Superior iron formations (ta 
x 
1, W 
R 
tha 
\Tocnt 
ion t ~ 
1s 
om 
2s Potal 
1) he Cuyuna Range was not included as it was then too 
at time, it has produced 70 million tons of ore and has tax 


TORS, 


oe . In making this table an average depth had to be assumed 

¥ on as known from drilling to be at least 400 feet Ie 

on he beds were tilted up on edge, the depth was assumed us 

‘ ining on the old ranges has gone to deptlis of 3,000 to 4,000 
tes immed depth on the ranges other than the Mesabi were tak: 
Mining total tonnage of “onke”’ would be ra sed from 467.4 billion 
Pul s the total of iron formation over 35 percent iron conte 


Serves 105 billion tons from the 67.6 billion tons given in the tabl 


vatism in estimating. 

Mh rhe vast tonnage estimated to have over 35 perce 
Wledsr estic supply of ore for our steel industry. It contain 
etallic iron in ores, known to exist in the world. It is sul 


as 


oO 
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know . i a 8 . 

own risdiction and not subject to being cut off in the fut 

An With the half of the world’s coal which lies within our borders 
fied «as z-continued prosperous industrial future, 


In the past we have been “eating the raisins.’ As we 
we Will pick out the most desirable parts and use 
Since the Mesabi Range is our biggest piece of cake 


ly, but the facts for the Mesabi are applicable to the old 
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atl) e reserves of Mesabi ore, of grades used in the p: 

ak Ue es, total 2.4 billion tons. Included in this total is that 
entrated by past simple methods into ore grades Vr} 

aeons lable part of the cake is the magnetic taconite Phi 

ae se, and plants are under construction to produce the coi 

= erves of that material were stated by Secretary C! 

maes 3s on tons which will yield 1.7 billion tons of concentrate 

ve tl neluded in the 2.4 billion tons. 

bi ane This estimate of total magnetic concentrates was n ( 

; pable geologist, Prof. John W. Gruner, of the University of 

Of i de with due conservatism, as was proper. He assumed 
b ning of 230 feet below ledge. The lower limit on magnetit 

sci 4‘) percent. The nonmagnetic iron present was properly a 


even though it amounts in numerous analyses to approx 
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as the magnetic iron. (In 1951 this nonmagnetic iron is being concentrated in tl 

Adirondacks.) Dr. Gruner stated that drilling was scanty and he was “con 

pelled to be cautious in tonnage estimates.” I am sure that Dr. Gruner woul 
very willingly agree that his estimate of 1,700,000,000 tons of magnetic taconit: 
concentrates will probably be much exceeded by actual future production. 

In addition to the magnetic taconite there are vastly greater potential reserve 
In a great part of the taconite the magnetite is too low to be concentrated cheap! 
and the main part of the iron is nonmagnetic. Experiments have been under way 
for some years to give such material a magnetizing roast to make it susceptib): 
to magnetic concentration. Dr. Gruner makes a rough estimate that “roasting 
magnetic separating, and sintering” might add about $2 per ton to the cost. | 
this cost estimate is ample, several other billions of tons of concentrates are i 
sight at costs that would not greatly increase the cost of a ton of steel. 

The added cost of concentrating both magnetic and nonmagnetic taconite 
partly offset by the better quality of the product. The concentrating and sintering: 
(or pelletizing) processes materially lower the phosphorus and sulfur conte! 
give a product notably higher in iron and of much better physical quality. This 
is more easily smelted than natural ore. Furnace tests indicate that furnac 
capacity when using sinter is increased to an appreciable extent. 

The general data for the Lake Superior district is summarized as follows 


Billion to 

Total iron-bearing formation containing over 35 percent of iron within 

present mining depths__- i : 60-114) 
Estimated reserves of presently used grades of ore in the Lake Superior 

district____ os = 7 . LP 
Estimated available tonnage of magnetic taconite concentrates on Mesabi 

SN oa ccnkeate a ee a 
Material similar to taconite on other Lake Superior ranges (several bil- 

lions probable) 


Total reserves available by processes of concentration now in use_- 


This total will undoubtedly be multiplied a number of times, when econom 
conditions warrant, by increased efficiencies, by the use of processes now know! 
or under experiment, and by the use of other processes that undoubtedly will be 
developed in the future. 

The 5.7 billion tons will supply 100 million tons a year for 57 years.—There 
is plenty of ore to be had from this region. The question is not whether there 
is ore enough to supply our needs. There is plenty, obviously. The question is 
entirely one of providing the normally needed mining, concentrating and trans 
portation facilities. That the steel industry will do this is beyond questio! 

I want briefly to discuss another important factor in the future of iron ore 
supply from the Lake Superior district. Lake Erie delivered prices for Lake 
Superior iron ore for many years prior to 1946 averaged between $4 and 5 
per ton. In the last 4 years this price has risen to between $8 and $9 per to! 
This has stimulated a large amount of exploration outside the known ranges 
The developments in Ontario bid fair to add several billion tons of ore to the 
reserves. Drilling in Minnesota, based on flying magnetiomatic surveys, is being 
carried on actively with encouraging results that are too recent and too limited 
in extent as yet to permit estimates, but promising finds that may indicate im 
portant new ranges have been made. 

In addition to the above Lake Superior reserves now known, there are new 
discovered foreign ores, controlled by domestic steel companies, available fo! 
import in large quantities, so long as the nations where they are located will 
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permit, as indicated on the table furnished this committee by Secretary Chapman. 
For convenience of reference that table is included with this statement, below: 


Iron ore supply deficiency under normal and emergency conditions, 1951-61 


Source 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1960 
Domestic: . 
Southeastern States 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Western States 6.0 6.5 6.5 6.5 f 6.! 
Northeastern States : 5.6 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Lake Superior district ! 89.7 90.3 0.9 90, 2 88.2 73.3 
Taconite concentrates 2 1.0 1.0 2.5 6.0 
Total domestic 109. 5 111.8 112.4 113.2 114.7 112.2 
Foreign imports: 
Canada: 
Lake Superior district 2.2 22 3.5 4. ( 50 7.0 
Quebec- Labrador 5.0 10.0 
Chile : 2.5 9 5 20 ¢ 6 f 
Sweden 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Liberia .2 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1{ 
Venezuela _-. - 1.0 2.0 1.0 qa 10. ¢ 16.0 
Other 1.0 1.0 1.5 Lf ! 2.0 
Total imports g 9 10.7 14.0 1f oF 7 of 
Exports -- 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 
Net foreign imports 6.2 8.0 11.3 14.1 23.0 35.9 
Total ore supply, normal conditions : 115.7 119.8 123.7 127.3 137.7 148. 1 
lron ore requirements 119.0 125.0 135. 0 138.0 141.0 158. 0 
Deficiency, normal supply 3.3 5.2 11.3 10.7 3.3 9.9 
Total ore supply: 
Emergency conditions 2? 109. 3 111.3 113.2 114.5 122.0 126. 5 
Deficiency emergency conditions 2 10.0 13.7 21.8 2 19. ( 1 


Tonnages estimated by Lake Superior iron ore producers, normal maximum conditions 
? Emergency conditions assume no imports except from Canada. 
Note.—No foreign imports except Canada. 


This table estimates total iron ore requirements of the steel industry for 1960 
as 158 million tons. The table indicates the ore expected to be supplied by 
Labrador that year is 10 million tons, 6.4 percent of the total. This 10 million 
tons is the amount Mr. Humphrey has stated will be shipped from Labrador 
whether the seaway is constructed or not. These estimates in the table furnish 
a quantitative notion of the importance of the part Labrador ores are going 
to play in supplying the ore needs of the steel industry of the United States. 


IRON ORE SUPPLIES FOR THE NEXT 10 YEARS 


The table (p. 8) shows an estimated yearly deficiency in ore available to 
operate steel plants, in normal times, varying from 3.3 to 11.8 million tons. 
These deficiencies are within the margin of error in estimating future ore supply 
and ore demand. No one can safely prophesy within 5 or 6 million tons, over 
or under, just what the ore supply or demand will be in 1953, the year of Mr. 
Chapman’s estimated 11.3 million tons deficit. A deficit foreseen for 2 years can 
be met by the industry. New ore bodies can be stripped, new boats can be built, 
and the foreseen deficit provided for. That is exactly what is happening in the 
ore industry today. Thirteen new ore boats were being built in early 1951. 
Stripping operations are actively under way and other preparations made to 
supply the ore needed 

But there is a better assurance that there wil be no serious “normal times” 
ore deficits. This committee may rest assured that any steel company executive 
who built a new steel plant or increased plant capacity without knowing definitely 
that the ore to operate it was assured would be fired at the next directors’ meet- 
ing. Such ore plans are rarely publicized but there is no doubt of their existence 
nor of their adequacy. 
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WAR EXPANSIBILITY OF IRON ORE PRODUCTION 


In 1941 we entered the war at a time when the Lake Superior iron ore it 
dustry had been at a very low ebb in production for the depression decade of M 
the thirties. That ore industry was equipped to deliver ore to the steel furnacc Asst 
as it did in 1942, more than 90 million tons of ore. Erroneously, this fortunat wee 
fact has been attributed entirely to the availability of the great open-pit min wit! 
with their capacity for tremendous rapid expansion of ore production. Truc July 
the open pits were ready. Many of them had been stripped in 1910-15, whe In t 
the industry had expected the normal demand to increase to 75 million to BCOr 
by 1925. But the open pits were only one factor in meeting the problem of wa rail 
time ore supply. In addition to the open pits, available in 1941, there wer tinu 
plenty of ore cars and locomotives. There were dock with adequate capacity to mv 
oad the ore on boats, and there were enough boats. All these requisites wer I 
in ample supply in 1941 to handle a sudden great expansion of ore tonna the 
If any one of these facilities had been insufficient to handle more than the 1 Mot 
Lake Superior shipments of 45 million tons, the needed expansion of La ach 
Superior ore supply would have been impossible. If it had been necessar) iczich 

i » ore bodies were stripped of their overburden, or for railroad equ mat 
ment to be built, or for new docks to be built, or for new boats to be constructe the 
the ore needed could not have been pre vided There would have been no sudd: 0 
expa ision of ore supply, and the steel needed for the war efltort would not ] crea 
been available. nha 


The year 1950 illustrates the foregoing point most effectively. Even if the — 
’.4 billion tons of Mesabi reserves had all been in open pits in 1950. any sul an 
stantial expansion of the ore supply would have been impossible. The rea ” 
is that every available ore boat was working at full capacity and no S 
ore could have been carried down the Lakes no matter how much the min he 
ould have supplied. — 

The point has heen presented to this committee that since Labrador ore w aia 
be power shoveled from open pits this source would offer the same advanta TO 
of expansibility of production that the Mesabi open pits did in the last \ Se 
For this to be true there would have to be excess capacity available not « Bal 


TOO) 


he mines but also in ore cars and locomotives, loading capacity and boa 
Labrador ore shippers to provide any large excess of transportati 


ties beyond those needed for normal peration would not be good busing 
management, and hence is not likely to be done. 
lity of expansion of a 10-million-ton operation « 


Furthermore, any possibi 
} 


mil) ea small fraction of the pe ssible eXpansic n of nu great group of opera 


we 
‘ perat 
ke the Mesabi Range in 1941. 

It is undoubtedly true that notable capacity for expansion of ore product 


would exist both in the Lake Superior district and in Labrador n all iron 


} 


La“ ifl 


producing areas, in fact—if a war emergency came upon us at the end 


depression period as did World War II. The amount of that eXpansab 
vould depend t only on the mines, but also on the ( f loading and ti 
‘acilities availa 

should be faced \ 
the sudden great expa 


war began. The onl 
in the next war wil 


rte 


ndent on Lake Superior or import 
provided. 
way to have a safe, sure, long-time supply of iron ore is to 
reat backlog of 55 percent iron formation, by concent 

tons. We have known ore supplies for half a century. 


iently long to enable us to find the cheapest and most effective wa: 


reserves of lower grade material. We should use imported ore \ 
ivered more cheaply than our own, but we should not subsidize it to n 
We must not let ourselves be deluded into putting too much 
on any foreign supplies to the extent that we relay our efforts to n 
at reserves We have within our our own borders, We must kee 
tive industry capable of supplying our needs for iron ore if we are to 
safety in wartime. 
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STATEMENT OF CALEB R. MEGEE, VICE CHAIRMAN, CAR-SERVICE DIVISION, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


My name is Caleb R. Megee. I am vice chairman of the car-service division, 
Association of American Railroads. In‘this capacity I have supervision over all 
types of freight-carrying equipment of railroad ownership or control coming 
within the scope of our activities. Before coming to my present assignment, in 
July 1945, I was manager of the open-car section of the car-service division 
In this capacity, the movement and distribution of coal cars among the several 
geographical operating districts in the United States and Canada 
railroads came under my direct observation and supervision My total cor 
tinuous railroad service exceeds 46 years, of which 28 years have been spent 
in various positions with the Association of American Railroads 

In my testimony, I shall undertake to establish the facts as to the ability 
the railroads to handle ore traffic to steel centers from east-coast ports and fron 
Montreal. In so doing, I shall also endeavor to clarify in certain respects state 
ments made in the House hearings last vear bearing upon the physical possi 
bilities for rail movement of iron ore. This clarification has to do with such 
matters as availability of roadway facilities adequate for such movement and 
the manner in which cars for this movement can be provided and utilize 

Considering first the movement from the east-coast ports, let us keep mind 
that we are here referring to hauls from Philadelphia and Baltimore to inland 
steel areas. These shipments move from the ports over lines of the Penns) 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Reading, and Western Maryland Railroads, These ar 
anrong the most modern and best-equipped railroads in the country, and the lines 
in question serve one of the country’s primary areas of dense freight tra ffir 

Secretary Chapman testified before the House Public Works Committee (House 
hearings, 1951, p. 104) that for railroad transportation of ore from east-coast 








ports “roadheds would have to be improved and bridges strengthened.” It is 
difficult to see how this statement could apply to lines of the roalroads mentioned 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Records show that in 1951 approx f 
160,000 carloads of coal, amounting to SAS2,652 tons, were dumped over the 
saltimore piers and 69,000 carloads amounting to 3,656,014 tons were dumrype 
at Philadelphia. The same physical characteristics of roadway adequa 
strength which enable the railroads to move this coal likewise would r¢ 
accommodate the hauls of iron ore. From the standpoint of physical streng 
of roadway, bridges, and track structures any trackage whi ( h: le the 
coal could handle the ore movement. 

It is pertinent to call attention in this connection to the fact that there j 
already a sizable volume of import ore of all kinds handled through these ports 
The extent of the movement is such that the railroads serving these ports have 
substantially expanded and improved their facilities for handling import 
bulk, with still other improvements under consideration and in progress It 
1951 Baltimore received in excess of 4,300,000 tons of Mport ore a dad Pl nade ly hia 
somewhat more than 1,300,000 which represents an increase of 27 
the receipts during the vear 1950 through these two ports. This import 


destined to the Philadelphia and Baltimore districts and also to Bethlel : 
Swedeland, Johnstown, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and other steel-producing areas 
within the over-all territory named. 

The fact that these rail lines already are handling such large volumes of trat 


closely resembling in transportation charateristies, if not identical | 

posed Labrador ore movement, demonstrates their physical adequag for such 
traffic. Hence, there is no ground for any theory that extensive and costly 
strengthening and reconstruction of rail lines would be necessary to take car 


of an ore movement from Seven Islands via Philadelphia and PRaltimore to inland 
steel centers such as Pittsburgh. The same physical characteristics, includir 
rails, bridges, roadbed, and signals that move coal eastward to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia are equally available, adequate, and suitable for reverse movement 
of iron ore, 


These circumstances which demonstrate the adequacy and snitahbility of the 


roadway facilities to handle ore movements inland from the ports likewise dis 
pose in large part of any problems connected with the provisions and utilizat 
of locomotives and freight cars for the movement As a matter of fact, the 
existence and availability of the inbound rail ore movement would tend t 
crease the efficiency and economy of the rail transportation operations to ( 


from these ports. 
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I previously cited the movement in 1951 of coal to the ports under discussion, 
totaling 160,000 carloads to Baltimore and 69,000 carloads to Philadelphia. I) 
addition, a total of 191,000 carloads amounting to 10,140,239 tons were dumped 
over the piers of the New York metropolitan district, only 90 miles from Phila 
delphia, from which piers there is also at present a small movement of import 
ore Which could easily be expanded, This makes a total of approximately 
420,000 carloads of coal amounting to 22,278,885 tons dumped over the piers i: 
this North Atlantic port area. Further, thousands of other cars of coal were 
unloaded for use of industries and sales by domestic coal dealers in these thre 
metropolitan districts. 

At present cars moving to the ports loaded with coal are for the most part 
returned empty to the mines, moving in trainload lots. Since the cars mov: 
empty, the expense to the railroads for their movement is not offset by any 
revenue, This would not be the case if an inland movement of ore were avai! 
able at these ports. Cars could then carry a load of ore part of the way on thei: 
return trip, continuing on to the mines empty after the ore is unloaded. Thus 
# better balance of revenue movement would be achieved, instead of an empty) 
movement one way. 

Since cars used for the coal movement to the ports have to be returned west 
ward in any event, the inland movement of ore from the ports would not corre 
spondingly increase freight-train mileage nor tax the traffic capacity of the lines 
On the contrary, conversion of empty to loaded mileage westward would mak: 
for greater operating efficiency and better utilization of cars, locomotives, am 
transportation manpower. 

Much the same considerations apply to the movement of ore from Montrea 
to steel centers in the United States. Not only are there already in existence 
rail lines of sufficient strength and capacity to handle any volume of rail move 
ment of Labrador ore from Montreal that is now foreseeable, but these lines 
are already handling traffic movements having similar transportation chara: 
teristics. Hence, there is no room for question about any need for strengthen 
ing of bridges or extensive expansion of facilities. 

Four primary routes are physically available for movement of Labrador or 
from the Montreal district to steel centers in the United States. These are tl 
Delaware & Hudson route via Rouses Point, N. Y.: the New York Central rout: 
via Malone, N. Y.; and the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific routes vi: 
the Niagara Frontier, N. Y.; and the Detroit and Port Huron gateways i 
Michigan. 

As a matter of fact, there is already a substantial movement of ore to United 
States steel centers from the Adirondack district in upper New York State, not 
very far south of Montreal. This movement amounted in 1951 to approximately 
1.170,620 tons. It is handled from mines and sintering plants over lines of the 
Delaware & Hudson and New York Central railroads to destinations or to 
junctions with their southern connections—the same lines which would be used 
by a movement of Labrador ore from Montreal, It follows, therefore, that suc! 
a movement from Montreal over these lines would not entail any new or 
unusual burden calling for strengthening of their bridges, roadway and othe 
roadway structures, 

In addition to the ore movement southward over these lines, they also hand 
a substantial northward movement of all-rail coal from United States mines 
to destinations in Canada. The Delaware & Hudson line via Rouses Point 
handles an average of approximately 4,400 to 4,800 carloads of coal per month 
The New York Central lines via Malone averages approximately 4,600 to 5,000 
cars of coal per month. The movement of this coal over the two routes in 
question further discounts any theory that these lines are not strong enoug! 
for the character of traffic involved in an ore movement from Montreal. As a 
matter of fact, the Delaware & Hudson and New York Central routes throug! 
upper New York to and from Canada are equipped to handle and could handle 
6,000-ton ore trains any time they are offered. 

At the same time, this northward movement of coal presents an opportunit 
for increased efficiency of operation and of equipment utilization through handling 
ore southbound in cars which otherwise would return empty, just as applies to 
the inland movement from east coast ports previously discussed. Besides the 
rail coal movement via Rouses Point and Malone, N. Y., there is also a large 
tonnage entering Canada via the Niagara frontier and the Detroit and Port 
Huron gateways. In all, the total movement of coal from the United States 
to Canada by rail approximates 15 to 16 million tons annually. During the 
2 months of January and February, 1951—the most difficult period of the yea: 
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from the standpoint of transportation conditions—more than 1,700,000 tons were 
shipped across the border by rail. 

A large share of all-rail coal entering Canada is destined to Toronto and 
eastward, including the Province of Quebec. Coal through Rouses Point and 
Malone terminates as a rule in the greater Montreal district or territory 
naturally tributary to that area. Altogether, the total amount of coal unloaded 
throughout the year and releasing cars Toronto and eastward, including the 
Province of Quebec, approximates 12,000 carloads monthly, or about 400 cars 
per day for a 30-lay month. This equipment could readily be made available 
for movement of Labrador ore to the United States. The average carrying 
capacity of this equipment is approximately 60 tons per car, on Which basis 
such use of this equipment would result over a period of S months in the move- 
ment of 5,760,000 tons of iron ore. Moreover, there would be again, as in the 
case of the ore movement from east coast ports, an accompanying gain in 
efficiency of railway operation and of utilization of cars and locomotives, since 
the ore movement would replace a former empty Movement of coal cars south- 
bound. 

The use of coal cars for ore movement, instead of returning them empty to 
mines, would increase turn-around time to some extent and, therefore, create a 
need for corresponding additions to the car fleet. Such expansion is now under 
way. The railroads presently have on order about 36,000 new hopper cars to be 
turned out by the car builders. Additional cars of this type will continue to be 
ordered. The current ownership approximates 553,000 units, the bulk of them 
owned by the Eastern-Allegheny and Pocahontas region roads which originate 
the major portion of the coal moving all-rail to Canada. 

In the event of an all-out war, which might curtail the ocean-borne movement 
of foreign ores to east coast ports, Labrador ore could be transported from Mon- 
treal via all-rail routes to steel plants now in operation in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and Ohio; also to the 
steel plants now under construction in the Trenton and Philadelphia districts. 
With the railroads functioning as an integrated transportation machine, and with 
their very high degree of flexibility and multiplicity of available routes, the ton- 
age load could readily be shared and accommodated. 

In connection with consideration of the ability of the railroads to handle an 
all-rail movement of Labrador ore from Montreal to United States steel mills, it 
is pertinent to direct attention to the all-rail ore movement from iron ore ranges 
n northern Minnesota and Michigan to steel mills in eastern Ohio and western 
Vennsylvania. 

By reason of the increased consumption of ore by the steel industry and the 
shortage of ore-carrying vessels on the Great Lakes, the railroads were called 
upon to move a very substantial tonnage of all-raii ore from the northern Minne- 
sota mines to the Chicago and Ohio-western Pennsylvania steel producing dis- 
tricts, approximately 540 miles to Chicago and an average of 1,000 miles to the 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania destinations. This movement began in 
early January and extended through the first week in December, 1951, during 
which period about 5,250,000 tons of ore were transported to the terminating 
districts named. The type of cars used were hoppers and high-side gondolas 
which, for the most part, handled coal to, and were released in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota or the Chicago district. Approximately 1,100,000 tons of this ore 
were moved during the three winter months of January, February and March. 

The railroads were asked by the steel industry to undertake the unprecedented 
winter movement of ore in 1951 to meet emergency conditions, or rather to insure 
sufficient ore, to carry through to the opening of lake navigation. The winter 
months are a most difficult period of time for such handling because of the ham- 
pering effects of extremely cold weather upon the loading and unloading of ore, 
as well as upon the movement of trains. Nevertheless, these difficulties were 
overcome and the tonnage stated above was moved all-rail from Minnesota mines 
to the furnaces mainly in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. Illustrating 
the flexibility of car usage, this all-rail winter movement was handled in cars 
which, during the shipping season on the Lakes, are used to bring ore from the 
mines to the Duluth-Superior docks and which were diverted to and used for 
the all-rail transportation after the Lakes closed. 

This ore movement demonstrates both the ability of the railroads to handle 
ong-haul transportation of ore and their flexibility and responsiveness to emer- 
gency conditions. Moreover, in handling this movement from Minnesota and 
Michigan to eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania, the loads and empties must 
move through the Chicago switching district, which is the largest rail center 
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in the world. On the other hand, the potential rail movement from Montreal 
practically the same destination territory would not move through or over term 
nals with such density of traffic. Also, the length of haul from Montreal woul 
be around 300 miles less than the haul from northern Minnesota. 

An important additional fact is that a rail movement of ore from Montre 
would offer a considerable gain in dependability and safety from interference } 
sabotage and enemy action, as compared with movement via the proposed S§! 
Lawrence project. In place of one route by water from Montreal to the Lak 
ports, vulnerable to closure by a single incident at any point, and especially vu 
nerable at the locks, the rail movement provides possibility of a fourfold dispe 
sion of the traffic, at a minimum, with the Canadian National, Canadian Pacifi 
Delaware & Hudson, and New York Central routes available out of Montrea 
Farther along, the traffic could be even more greatly dispersed by delivery | 
eonnections of these lines. Such connections include, besides the lines of tl} 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo and the New York Central through Ontario, th: 
connections of the Canadian roads with United States roads at the Niagara fror 
tier, Windsor-Detroit, and Port Huron, as well as the connecting lines of 
Delaware & Hudson and the New York Central, such as the Rutland, Erie: De 
ware, Lackawanna & Western: Lehigh Valley, Central of New Jersey-Reading 


Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsylvania, depending upon destination and routing of 
the traffic. This multiplicity of rail routes provides a substantial safety factor 


and a flexibility of movement not available via the proposed St. Lawrence proje: 

What has been said demonstrates, I believe, that the railroads are physical 
able to handle, both from east coast ports and from Montreal, a rail movement « 
Labrador ore of the volume contemplated in the plans of those who are develo; 


ng this deposit. Witness Humphrey testified (House hearings, 1951, p. 514) that 


present plans for movement of Labrador ore are based on an annual production ¢ 
10 million tons, whether or not the seaway project were constructed. Of tl 
10 million tons, 2 to 4 million tons would move by ocean to the eastern seaboar 
If the proposed St. Lawrence project is not constructed, of the remainder abou 
5 million tons would move over the existing St. Lawrence canals and 38 mil 
tons via rail from Montreal (House hearings, 1951, pp. 474-513). 

If the seaway were not in existence, and if the output of Labrador ore we 
expanded from 10 to 20 million tons annually, there would be need for some addi 
tions to railway cars and locomotives to handle the increased ore movement fro 
either or both east coast ports and Montreal. It is important to have in min 
in this connection, however, that such expansion could not possibly take the rai 
roads by surprise They would know about the impending increase as soot 

nyone else and would have as much time to expand their facilities as would b 
entailed in expanding the facilities for movement of the ore from the mines t 
Seven Islands and from Seven Islands to Montreal 

Indeed, it is believed the railroads of the United States would be in bette 
position than the mine railroad to Seven Islands to take care of increased pn 
duction involving need for additional cars. This is so because of a fundament 
difference between the rail line to Seven Islands and the railroads from Montri 
ind the east coast norts. 

The rail line to Seven Islands is isolated from any other railroad. Whateve 
additions to its car supply are needed must be dedicated to that use alone, 
must be hauled by water to the terminal at Seven Islands. These facts rule ¢ 
the possibility of any sudden expansion of ore movement to Seven Islands whi 
could tuke by surprise the railroads from Montreal and the ports, and find ther 
nadequate and unprepared for the increased traffic. 

By contrast, these latter railroads have no such isolation and no such requir 
ment of self-sufficiency. They have at their backs and can draw at need upon the 
car supply of the entire country. All the cars of all the railroads of the Uni 
States—and of Canada, too, at present—constitute in effect one great pool of ¢: 
which all railroads can and do use as needed. The rules and the mechanies fi 
the administration of this almost continent-wide bank of cars are well known a 
time-tested. It follows, therefore, that in the event of a demand for sudd 


expansion of ore output from Labrador, there is no possibility that the rail lines 


from Montreal or the east coast ports would have less time or less ability 
supply their needs for additional rolling stock than would the Seven Islands liné 
Contrary ‘to views expressed in previous testimony from proponents of ft! 
project, the facts as shown are that tracks and bridges of the railroad lines cot 
cerned already are adequate for existing transportation movements of the sam 
general character as the ore movement. The cars and locomotives used for r: 
movement of Labrador ore out of the first 10 million tons of present foreseeab 
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production would be in large part those already engaged in hauling coal to or near 
the origins of the rail ore movement. In other words, the addition of the ore 
movement from this production, instead of calling for substantial additions to 
facilities and equipment, would, on the contrary, facilitate more intensive and 
efficient utilization of existing tracks, cars, and locomotives. This is a net gain 
for the national economy as a whole, especially in a period of stress when mate- 
rials and manpower need to be conserved. As for rail ore movement from the 
possible expansion of Labrador ore production by a second 10 million tons, or to 
20 million tons in all, the railroads would have ample notice of such expansion 
and could keep pace with the expansion likewise required in transportation 
facilities to get the ore to Montreal. 


STATEMENT BY W. J. KELLY 


My name is Walter J. Kelly. I am vice president, traffic, Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads. Iam testifying for the railroads members of that association. 

With the exception of the 15 years I have been in Washington, all of my 
railroad experience—more than 50 years—has been in the Great Lakes area. 
For 12 years, 1907-19, I was in the general freight department of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana Railroad at Grand Rapids, Mich. That railroad served two 
lake ports, Muskegon and Traverse City. With other railroads, it operated car 
ferries at Mackinaw City and Northport, Mich. 

In the late twenties and early thirties for the eastern railroads I made 
several investigations of water movements on the Great Lakes of such commodi 
ties as Woodpulp, newsprint paper, packinghouse products, chemicals, plumbing 
goods, automobiles, automobile parts, iron and steel, petroleum, and grain. 


I have visited and am familiar with the facilities available in every major 
port on the Great Lakes in the United States and Canada except Duluth-Superior 
In August and September 1950 T made an on-the-ground investigation of the locks, 


docks, highway and railroad bridges and other facilities availnble along the St. 
Lawrence canals between Montreal and Preseott, also on the Welland Cat 
between Port Colborne and Port Weller. 

The following is the general conclusion which I shall discuss: 

There is no reasonable possibility that the project could be made self-liquidat 
ing by the imposition of tolls upon traffic handled through the proposed additional 
channel, This is especially true in the light of the contemplated continued opera 
tion of existing canals on a toll-free basis. 

The 1941 agreement contemplated construction of a 27-foot navigation channel, 
partly using the existing channel through such relatively open water stretches 
as Lake St. Francis and Lake St. Louis, but leaving in existence unchanged the 
present 14-foot canals already constructed by the Canadian Government. In 
places the old and new canals, both of which would be maintained under the 
1941 agreement, are little more than a mile apart, and nowhere are they as mu 
as 10 miles apart. In other words, the 1941 agreement contemplated the buil 
ng of a 27-foot channel in addition to maintaining the existing 14-foot channel 

The proponents contend that the project can be made self-liquidating by the 
imposition of tolls upon the traffic which will use the new channe (As Secretary 
Sawyer put it: “the demand for transportation will be ample, under a reason- 
able schedule of tolls, to pay off the investment.” It is to this self-liquidation 
feature of the proposal that I shall adress myself. 

The plan now under consideration contemplates that traffic handled on the 
existing canals on the north side would continue to be toll free and that tolls 
would apply only on traffic utilizing the new channel! on the south side of the St. 
Lawrence River (p. 7, Report 810, SOth Cong., 2d sess.; June 1949 Report of the 
General Engineering Branch, Department of Transport for Canada; Annex, p. 
%, to the 1941 Agreement, Report of Hearings in February and March 1946 be 
fore the Senate Subcommitttee on S. J. Res. 104, 79th Cong. ; map opposite p. 220, 
S2-2 ) 

Those who support the project also say that the 10 million tons of traffic that 
have been handled annually without tolls on the existing canals would in large 
part shift to the new channel and would there be augmented by additional mil 
ions of tons until a total of 57 to 84 millions of tons of toll-paying traffic are 
heing handled each year; this through a 27-foot channel available only for about 
7 months of full operation a year. Even the Panama Canal—40 feet deep as 
against 27—a great international highway joining the Atlantic and Pacifie 
Oceans, and open the year round, handled in 1950 only 28.8 million tons of toll- 
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paying traffic. Since the existing canals and channels are to be continued to! 
free, I believe a more reasonable conclusion would be that the traffic now handle 
and such additional traffic as may develop would be handled in vessels that ca: 
navigate the existing canals and thus escape tolls. 

In 1941 it was assumed that oceangoing vessels would be operated betwe« 
United States lake ports and foreign overseas ports. Now we are told that bull 
commodities, such as ore, grain, and petroleum, would be transshipped betwex 
lake freighters and ocean carriers at Montreal or other lower St. Lawrence port 
In other words, it is now assumed that the only ocean vessels which would sa 
up the St. Lawrence to the lake ports would be those carrying general cargo 

Vice Admiral Cochrane, now head of the Maritime Administration on Februar 
28, 1951, told the House committee that only 9.5 percent of United States fla 
vessels when fully loaded could use a 27-foot channel. This is a striking chang 
from 1930—21 years ago—when over 60 percent of all oceangoing vessels, Unit 
States and foreign registry alike, were of draft of 25 feet and under. The 27-fo 
channel was selected in 192S—23 years ago. On December 2S, 1951 Admira 
Cochrane issued a press release which, among other things, announced t] 
construction of 35 new type dry-cargo ships. These ships are to have loads 
draft of 29 feet 9 inches. Little or no consideration has been accorded the tre: 
to larger, deeper-draft vessels. Those who support this project have not ke) 
pace with the times. 

In addition to the navigation barrier to modern oceangoing steamships, it 
necessary to consider the controlling depths of connecting channels and harbho 
at lake ports. Harbor depths range from 24 to 25 feet at Lorain, Ohio; 20 fe: 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; 21 feet at Ashtabula, Cleveland, and Sandusky, Ohio, Chicag: 
[ll., and Milwaukee, Wis.; to 25 feet at Detroit, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. A 
Duluth-Superior the harbor basin is 25 feet deep and connecting channels rang 
from 21 feet to 25 feet deep. The controlling depths of connecting channels (u 
bound) are 20 feet on the St. Marys River which connects Lake Huron ai 
Lake Superior, and 21 feet on the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers which conne 
Lake Huron and Lake Erie. Down-bound the controlling depths are 24 feet (S 
Marys) and 21 feet (Detroit-St. Clair). 

There always will be a substantial number of smaller vessels in use on thy 
Great Lakes and connecting rivers, as such types have been found most econon 
ical in their respective trades. There are many commodities which always hav: 
moved, and will continue to move, in small vessels even though there is n 
navigation barrier to deep-draft vessels. Success of operation in the trans 
portation of general cargo demands frequent and regular service. Larger shi) 
operating less frequently in all probability would attract less—rather thar 
more—-general cargo. To the extent that general cargo continues to move 
smaller vessels. such vessels would make their way through the toll-free cana 
which it is proposed will be continued. 

The existing St. Lawrence canal system consists of a series of six canna 
With 24 locks, known as the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall, Farran Point, Rapi: 
Plat and Galop. The last major construction work on these canals was 
1%4—47 years ago. The locks now in service will take vessels approximat 
250 feet long, 45 feet wide deck level, and with draft of somewhat less th 
14 feet. For the most part, vessels traversing these canals are of reasonalb 
modern construction and have a capacity of from 2,500 to 3,000 tons. 

Canalers that carry approximately 5 million tons of coal and grain east-bou: 
each year would be available for the west-bound movement of ore without tol 
and thus provide return loads for vessels that now return empty. This is 
important factor in considering canal capacity because an empty ship takes 


much time and uses as much capacity as a loaded ship. Those who advocal: 


sending ore carriers of the lake type empty approximately 900 miles to Seve! 
Islands for return loads of ore seem to have overlooked these facts. 

There now exists direct general cargo service between the Great Lakes a1 
Northern European, Scandinavian, Baltic, Holland, Mediterranean, Centr: 
American, and South American ports. This service—after a wartime lapse—w 
resumed with the opening of navigation in 1949 and was expanded in 1950 a1 
1951. In 1951 two new lines, the Hamburg-Chicago and the Fabre (Frenc! 
commenced operation. The Hamburg-Chicago Line started through-service 
and from Northern Europe, using six newly constructed oceangoing vessels 
and the Fabre Line operated to and from the Mediterranean with two newly co: 
structed oceangoing vessels. In 1952 the Fabre Line expects to add two or thr 


additional ships. “Fjell Line operates to and from Furopean and Scandinavia! 


ports: Swedish-American Line to and from Seandinavian, Baltte, and Cent! 
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American ports; Oranje Line to and from Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam: 
and the Swedish Chicago Line to and from Scandinavian ports. The ships of 
all six of these lines use the existing canals, and presumably would continue to 
do so—toll-free even if an additional channel were to be built. 

Also there is now regular general cargo service between Montreal and Canadian 
lake ports, provided by the Canada Steamship Lines in vessels that use the exist- 
ing canals. Export and import freight is transshipped to and from ocean cur- 
riers at Montreal in an easy and economical operation. 

In view of the through service now available and the Canada Steamship 
Lines’ transshipment service by canaler beyond Montreal, even though a new 27 
foot channel should be constructed, I believe larger oceangoing vessels carrying 
general cargo would continue to transfer such cargo at Montreal and thus avoid 
the delay, expense and risk incident to their passage all the way through to lake 
ports. 

The Chief of Engineers said that the annual charges for the new navigation 
facilities on the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to Montreal were esti 
mated at $16,712,000. He also gave an estimate of $20,360,000 as the annual 
charges for the navigation phase from Duluth to Montreal. Large as the estimate 
of $20.3 million is, it does not include any cost for the deepening of harbors on 
the Great Lakes. Without adequate harbors, usable by traffic contemplated by) 
the project, there could, of course, be no benefits. The basic figures submitted by 
the Chief of Engineers represent a material underestimate of the ultimate cost 
of the project and annual charges to be absorbed by tolls. 

Of the estimated 57 to S4 million tons previously referred to, 46.5 to 73 million 
tons is assumed to consist of iron ore, grain, bituminous coal and petroleum: 
11.3 million tons general cargo; and 25.5 to 42 million dead-weight tons is assigned 
to “ballast shipping,” that is, to empty ships that carry no cargo except ballast 
The summary assumes that there would be revenue from tolls of from $36.5 
million to $49 million annually. Of the $49 million, $29.2 million is to come from 
iron ore, grain, bituminous coal, and petroleum and the balance from general 
cargo. 

The estimate for iron ore was from 30 to 374 million tons, vielding tolls of 
from 15 to 18 million dollars, on the assumption that there would be an insu! 
cient supply of ore from the Lake Superior region to meet the requirements of the 
steel mills in the Great Lakes region. I believe this basic assumption is 
erroneous. 

The Labrador field is but one of a number of sources that can and will be 
used to supplement high-grade ore from the Lake Superior region in the United 
States. Two other sources are the Steep Rock field in western Ontario and 
taconite, a low-grade ore in the Lake Superior region. The chairman of the 
hoard of Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., advised the House committee in March 
1951 that it could safely be assumed that the Steep Rock field can comfortably 
support an annual production of upward of 15 million tons of high-grade ore 
annually for an indefinite period after 1959. From information now available 
it is apparent that the over-all potentialities of production of high-grade ore by 
processing taconite are greater than those of the Labrador field. Most of the 
processing plants are in Minnesota, but recently it was announced that the Ford 
Motor Co, and the Cleveland Cliffs Lron Co, soon will begin joint mining opera 
tions Which it is expected will produce 400,000 tons annually of concentrated 
iron ore at Humboldt, Mich., in the Marquette Range, from property which has 
ain dormant since 1920. Capacity production from this unit is expected by late 
1858. A second unit of similar capacity in the same area is scheduled to be in 
operation by 1955. 

Every ton of ore produced in Labrador can be delivered economically to United 
States steel mills over existing transportation routes without an additional 
channel in the St. Lawrence: by deep-draft ocean vessel to Baltimore and 
Vhiladelphia and thence by rail; by ocean vessel to Montreal and thence by rail; 
ulso by ocean vessel to Montreal and thence in smaller vessels by the present 

aunals to Lake Erie points. 

From the standpoint of national defense. use of these existing routes and 
modes of transportation is preferable to the alternative of Constructing an ad- 
ditional channel in the St. Lawrence. The eapacity of the railroad roadbeds, 
bridges and terminals is adequate and railroad freight cars that have carried 
coal to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Montreal would supply necessary equipment, 
thus providing loads for cars that otherwise would be returned empty. Ad 
ditional facilities for handling water-bo: ne iron ore were placed in operation at 
Baltimore early in 1951 New facilities are being constructed at Philadelphia 
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By the time the Labrador ore commences to move there will be additional 
docks, handling facilities and trackage on the south side of the St. Lawrence 
River opposite the port of Montreal. 

The clinching consideration is that in the event of an all-out war, a new 
channel in the St. Lawrence—even if in existence—would not be used for the 
transportation of Labrador ore. One of the principal considerations advanced 
by those who support the project now under consideration has been that—in 
in event of war—submarines would shut off deliveries of iron ore to the east 
coast and the “safe” inland route would be needed for the movement of Labra 
dor ore. Steel mills that would be short of ore would be those located at 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh and east thereof and not those in the Great Lakes 
region. In the last war, Lake Superior ore was shipped all the way to the 
east coast. After the Labrador field comes into production, unquestionably 
in such an emergency the main source of supply for these eastern mills would 
be Labrador, with the ore moving by deep-draft ocean vessel to Montreal, thenc 
by rail. Certainly we could not in those circumstances afford a wastefu 
eross hauling of Labrador ore to Lake Erie ports and Lake Superior ore from 
those ports to the eastern steel mills. 

At the House committee hearing in March 1951, Mr. Humphrey of the M. A 
Hanna Co., said that the plans and financing of those interested in developing 
the Labrador-Quebec fields contemplate production of 5 million tons by 1955 
to be increased to 10 million tons by 1956 or 1957, and that this quantity 
ore could be carried over existing transportation routes and marketed at com- 
petitive prices in the Great Lakes area by shipping approximately 5 millior 
tons (without tolls) from Montreal on the existing St. Lawrence canals, ap 
proximately 8 million tons by rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town areas, and 2 to 4 million tons by ocean to Baltimore and Philadelphia 
for movement by rail to interior furnaces. Whenever he spoke of productio! 
above that amount, it was on the basis merely of “possibilities” of production in 
Labrador, and the “probabilities” of any such additional production of ore 
were related to the occurrence of Some emergency. 

On June 12, 38 months after Mr. Humphrey testified, it was announced that 
the first major contract entered into by the Hanna Co. was to deliver in ex 
cess of 30 million tons of Labrador ore over a 25-year period to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and that—beginning in late 1954—Bethlehem would accept delivery of 
this ore in their own ships at Seven Islands. All of this ore will go to east 
ern Turnaces, 

South America and Liberia are other foreign sources of iron ore. It is wi 
likely that more than a small quantity of this ore would move over the pro 
posed channel. The natural destinations for South American and Liberia 
ore would be Gulf ports, and Baltimore and Philadelphia for consumption at 
or near the port for movement by rail to interior furnaces, 

This discussion shows clearly that the estimate of from 30 to 8714 million tons 
of ore traffic for the proposed additional channel is a gross overestimate, unlikely 
to be realized even in substantial part. 

The Commerce Department’s original estimate of potential traffic in grain was 
6.5 to 11.5 million tons, with estimated tolls of $1,625,000 to $4,025,000. La 
year, by footnote to Secretary Sawyer’s statement before the House committes 
it was said that “grain traffic is more likely to be in the neighborhood of the 
minimum rather than the maximum tonnage indicated.” 

Grain from tributary territory in the United States and Canada commencé 
to move by rail to the head of the Lakes shortly after July 1 each year. In 
November, December, and January, grain is accumulated in the elevators for 
movement by water when the season of navigation opens. Marketing practices 
inake it necessary to move grain from the head of the Lakes during open naviga 
tion, without knowing the ultimate destination, to storage facilities at the lows 
lnke ports in order to get the grain into marketable position. After elevati 
at the lake head, this grain is forwarded by water down to storage elevators on 
Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, the Welland Canal, and Lake Ontario, where, after 
elevation, it is available for shipment by rail, by barge on the New York State 
Barge Canal, or by canalers on the St. Lawrence to ocean ports for export, for 
domestie milling, or for milling in bond for export. 

It is unlikely that the long-established trade practice of elevation and storage 
at lower lake ports would be abandoned in favor of theoretical freight savings 
aecomplished by shipment in lake carriers through the proposed channel. Suc! 
elevation and storage at lower lake ports gives to the grain market a flexibility 
and elasticity which would be lost if cargoes of grain bypassed the lower lak: 
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ports. Buffalo, for example, is the terminal for much grain. It is also one of 
the largest milling centers in this country. Grain is stored in elevators at Buffalo 
for as long as need be, and then, depending upon market conditions, is easily 
transshipped by canaler through the St. Lawrence to Montreal, by barge through 
the New York State Barge Canal to Albany and New York, by rail to Albany 
and other North Atlantic ports, or to interior points for milling to supply domestic 
demands. 

During the season of navigation, it is the practice to unload lake carriers of 
grain at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, and Welland Canal ports to fill the storage 
capacity at lower ports and to provide a quick turn-around of the vessels to 
relieve the storage capacity at the upper lake ports in order that the elevators 
at those ports can take on the new crop which begins to move in July. During 
the greater part of the season, these conditions would make it impracticable for 
lake carriers to make the trip to and from Montreal. 

Much of the grain which each year finds its way to Montreal is elevated and 
transshipped at Lake Erie ports, despite the fact that the lake vessels which 
transport it from point of origin could negotiate the Welland Canal into Lake 
Ontario and proceed to Oswego and OgJensburg on the United States side and 
Kingston and Prescott on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence. 

The grain that goes through to Kingston and Prescott is transferred to vessels 
which can negotiate the existing canals to Montreal, where the grain again is 
elevated for transfer to oceun vessels. Since, under the Department’s theory, 
grain would be handled in lake carriers to Montreal and there transferred to 
ocean vessels, we should consider charges for elevation at Kingston and Prescott 
in comparing the freight costs of getting grain to Montreal. This charge is 1% 
cents per 100 pounds (25 cents per net ton). To offset this charge, however, 
there must be considered the proposed toll of 25 cents to 35 cents per net ton, 
plus the toll on the empty vessel in ballast returning from Montreal, which is 
estimated at 15 cents per dead-weight ton. Since transshipment to oceangoing 
vessels would in any event occur at Monfreal, there is every likelihood that the 
greater purt of the grain, which does move by water to Montreal, would continue 
to do so in canalers which could travel toll-free through the existing 14-foot 
canals. 

The estimates of the Department of Commerce appear to be based in part 
upon the large tonnages likely to move to Europe under special aid programs 
through the year 1955. This is not a sound basis on which to support a project 
which could not be in operation before 1956. What the movement of grain will 
be when what is sent out has to be paid for by the recipients is not yet clear, 
but there would seem to be little prospect in normal times of a steady movement 
of the magnitude of shipments under the special aid programs. 

Commercial conditions have always been at least as important as transporta- 
tion costs in determining how grain will move. It is seasonal in its production, 
but it is the most unseasonal of all products in its consumption. The great 
marketing problem, therefore, is how to match up those two—how, that is, 
to get grain into positions from which delivery may be made expeditiously while 
still retaining the possibility of serving alternative markets. This is one reason 
why a substantial part of the grain crop has always moved out by rail to the 
Atlantic ports each year. 

The long-established methods of handling export grain are adequate, flexible 
and economical. Construction of the proposed channel would not result in an 
additional export movement, nor would the estimated revenue from tolls be 
realized. 

The revised estimate for bituminous coal was 4 million tons, yielding tolls of 
1 to 1.4 million dellars. In prior reports it was said that the future market for 
United States coal in Quebee would be 4.8 million tons and that no more than 
500,000 tons would move by rail. In the period 1941-46 the all-rail move- 
ment of coal to Quebec averaged 2.6 million tons. It is apparent that it has been 
assumed that substantially all of this all-rail coal would be diverted to the pro 
posed channel. The fact is that these all-rail movements would continue during 
the winter months when the St. Lawrence is closed to navigation, and also on a 
year-round basis for railroad fuel, prepared sizes and coal consumed inland. 
Apparently it has also been assumed that the substantial amount of bituminous 
coal—2.8 million tons in 1950—that has moved toll-free on the existing canals 
would be handled on the additional channel where it would have to pay tolls. 

The existing St. Lawrence canals are adequate to handle without tolls the 
present and potential water-borne bituminous coal traffic from the United States 
destined to Quebec. The unsupported assumption that bituminous coal which 
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has moved all-rail to Quebec would shift to the proposed channel where it wor 
have to pay tolls is not a sound assumption. An additional channel! in ¢ 
St. Lawrence would not create additional markets for United States co 
No additional tonnage would be created. Whether any revenue from tolls wou 
be realized would depend upon whether, after paying toll, coal could be mov 
cheaper in deep-draft vessels than in canalers that can navigate the press 
canals, 

The estimate for petroleum was from 6 to 20 million tons, yielding tolls 
1.5 to 5 million dollars. These are the same figures which the Departni 
of Commerce advanced in earlier reports. Oddly enough, no revision was ma 
when the rich oil fields in Alberta were brought into production. Commencing 
the spring of 1951 Alberta crude was moved from the pipeline termina! 
Superior, Wis., in tank steamers to refineries at Petrolia, Sarnia, Clarkson, a) 
Toronto, Ontario. Press reports from Cleveland (February 19) quote the La) 
Carriers’ Association as saying that lake tankers hauled 16,206,867 tons 
petroleum in 1951, of which 2,035,279 tons came from Superior. The compl 
candor of the Department in the 1950 House hearings in saying that “it 
impossible to predict with any assurance the timing, the direction, or the volu 
of movement” of petroleum traffic over the proposed channel, makes analyti: 
approach impossible. 

I have pointed out that there are now six oceangoing steamship lines of forei: 
registry serving lake ports which handle export and import general cargo 
vessels that can navigate the existing St. Lawrence canals; also that there 
transshipment service for general cargo by the Canada Steamship Lines betwe: 
Montreal and Canadian Great Lakes ports. 


Notwithstanding these services that are now available without tolls, the 1 


partment of Commerce assumes that about 11.8 million tons of general carg 
would be handled on the proposed channel, and that the annual tolls on th 
traffic would appreximate $13.5 million. The Department distributed 4.4 milli: 
tons among 14 specified commodities and classified the balance, 6.9 million tor 
as residual general cargo traffic, without breakdown by commodity. The ov: 
all figure of 11.8 million tons represents two-thirds of the total general ei 
export tonnage which the Department estimates originates in the Great Lak: 
urea, plus two-thirds of the total general cargo import tonuage thought by 
Department to terminate in the Great Lakes area. Only two-thirds of the tot 
tonnage is claimed for the proposed channel because ice would close it ea 
winter: and during those closed-to-navigation months the St. Lawrence 
vield traffic to other means of transportation. 

The method by which the Department arrived at its estimate of the ex: 
tonnage originating and the import tonnage terminating in the Great Lalu 
area was one of highly doubtful validity and not calculated to produce accurs 
results. After arriving at its estimate of the total exports and imports from 11 
to the Great Lakes area, the Department assumed that all of this tonnage du 
the open season of navigation would be diverted from the north Atlantic por 
and would utilize the proposed additional channel. The basis for this assum) 
tion seems to be vet another assumption: that there would in all instances 
transportation savings more than sufficient to offset the prospective tolls a 
substantial enough to justify wholesale diversion of traffic from other existi 
means of transportation despite the influence of such factors as traditional « 
toms of purchase, distribution, financing and storage, and investments in pres 
plant and equipment. These are factors which often would outweigh a savin: 
transportation cost even if it be conceded, as it surely cannot, that such a savil 
would in all instances come about. 

In 1941 the Department of Commerce published a seven-volume study « 


titled “The St. Lawrence Survey,” the ‘traffic’ volume of which was 842 pages 
in length and dealt carefully and in detail with 17 selected commodities, but net 


since 1941 has the Department come forward with a detailed study of the frei 


movement which could actually and reasonably be expected to flow through tl 


toll channel, nor has any other proponent of the project done so. That surv 


concluded that the potential annual traffic in those 17 selected Commoditics 


would be from 4.6 to 4.8 million tons, and that the addition of items not select: 


for study would increase the yield to 7 million tons. This study has now bec! 


abandoned by the Department of Commerce. Instead of 7 million tons, we 
now told that the St. Lawrence Channel is to handle 57 to 84 million tons, 4 
estimates now relied upon are in terms of “potential” traffic; and the “potenti: 
traffic, by the very nature of things, includes much tonnage which may or m 
not materialize at all, and if it materalizes, may or may not adopt the dee) 
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channel route. Recognition must be given to the probable retention of great 
volumes of traffic by existing means of transportation. The combined error of 
underestimated cost and exaggerated traftic support the general conclusion to 
which T have referred earlier—that there is no reasonable possibility that the 
project now under consideration could be made self-liquidating by the imposi- 
tion of tolls upon traffic handled through the proposed additional channel. Cer- 
tainly these estimates would not constitute a reliable busis for the enormous 
investment contemplated by this project. 





STATEMENT By Lewis I. BourRseois, DirecToR OF COMMERCE. Port or New 
ORLEANS, La. 


My name is Lewis I. Bourgeois. I am director of commerce of the Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. Prior to this. I was general agent at 
New Orleans for the Federal Barge Lines, and was connected with that transpor- 
tation agency in various capacities for over 25 years. 

I appear here today in behalf of the port ot New Orleans. and its administra- 
tive body, the board of commissioners, and ugency of the State of Louisiana, for 
the purpose of opposing the legislation now before the Congress on the St. Law 
rence waterway project. This project will divert ships and cargo from the port 
of New Orleans, will create no new traffic, and will add to the gigantie debt of 
this country at a time when the tuxpayers are reeling under tax burdens they 
may no longer accept or endure. 

The creation of this expensive and high-cost waterway will impair and affect 
adversely the business, progress and particularly the revenue of the port of New 
Orleans and its governing agency, the board, and will depress t] 
people living in the port area. 

New Orleans is the port of the Mississippi Valley ; its importance to the valley 
and to the Nation was well recognized when President Jefferson sought to buy 
this gateway from France independently of the rest of the Louisiana Territory. 
But Napoleon, too, realized its vaine. Said he: “J will not sell New Orleans 
alone; the rest of the Louisiann Territory is worthless without New Orleans 
You must buy the entire Territory or none at all.” Thus it was that the vast 
lerritory of the Midwest becume a part of the United States. 

New Orleans is an old city as communities are rated in this new country. The 
city had a great trade before the Constitution was adopted It has a great 
trade today, built up by the large number of ocean vessels which are attracted 
hy the splendid facilities which the people of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisiana created to handle the great volume of commerce which flows nortli 
and south, to and from the great Mississippi Valley. Prior to 1896, the wharves 
and facilities on the rivet front of the port were privately owned and operated, 
but this resulted in little or no improvements. There were few wharves, the 
majority of which were poorly built open wharves. On July 9, 1806, the governor 
of Louisiana signed an act of the State legislature, creating the Board of Com- 
iissioners of the Port of New Orleans, which now owns, controls. and operates 
public wharves and facilities on the Mississippi River. Under this law, the board 
look possession in the same year, and acquired the existing facilities for the sum 
Of $5,187.92, evidence of how limited these facilities had developed. 

In the past 50 years the port has expended a total of over $50 million for im- 
provements. Bonds, backed by the faith and credit of the State of Louisiana. 
furnished the funds for these improvements, and on June 30. 1950, the outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness of the port of New Orleans, plus interest, at Inaturity 
totaled $30,238,012.50. On June 30, 1951. the port will pay out $2,712,450.00 and, 
each year, for several years will be paying on its debt over $2 million. 

The growth and expansion of the port has been steady and gradual, but this 
could hot have occurred without facilities, improvements and promotion, 

| point out now some comparisons which indicate the growth of the port: 

The year 1901 saw a total of 1,674 seagoing vessels entering the port, with a 
sfoss tonnage of 4,318,223 : 


mer. 
The fiscal year ending August 2 
the port with 12,454.641 gross tons; 
The fiscal year ending June 1950 showed 3.212 deep-sea vessels arriving at this 
port, with a gross tonnage of 19,809,991, 
Most of these vessels made use of the port's 
of transit sheds, built at a cost of over $18 million. 


le economy of the 


1929, showed 3,157 seagoing vessels entering 


7 miles of wharves and ole miles 
The dollar volume of world 
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trade passing over the port’s facilities will be over $114 billion when the 1950 
Statistics are finally compiled. 

The port constructed a grain elevator, with a storage capacity of 2,622,000 
bushels, representing an investment of over $4 million; and in the past 30 years 
this elevator had receipts of over 657 million bushels, with stock now on hand of 
over 1 million bushels. 

The port operates a shipside storage commodity warehouse, originally con 
structed at a cost of over $6 million, for the purpose of storing cotton ; its capacity 
is one-half million bales. In the 30 years of its operations it handled over 
8,800,000. Prior to World War II its operations were not confined to cotton 
alone, but included the storage of other commodities, import and export. Du: 
ing the war, the facility was leased to the Navy. It now handles general com 
modities, including cotton, and it also embodies the area and facilities of foreign 
trade zone No. 2. It also operates a vacuum fumigation plant to fumigate import 
goods when required by this Government, the only such plant in the Gulf area 

An inner-harbor navigation canal was constructed at a cost of $19 million, 
primurily to provide deep-water frontage for industrial development, and to 
provide the port with an inner harbor in which the wharf system could he 
enlarged. 

All of these improvements represent the investment of the people of the State 
of Louisiana, and such investments were based upon the location of the port, 
its relationship to the midcontinent, and its God-given natural advantages. The 
people of Louisiana never expected, and had a right not to expect, that the Go 
ernment of the United States, through its national legislative body, would create 
projects, at a terrific expense, to compete with their port facilities and to en 
danger its important investments therein. 

To retire its bonded indebtedness, maintain its facilities, carry on its opera 
tions, and promote its traffic, it is imperative that the port preserve its revenues 
and earn a profit from the operation of its facilities. To do this it must con- 
tinue to attract the movement of imports and exports. Any serious decrease it 
ship arrivals and tonnage would impair an important percentage of its operating 
revenue and would affect the orderly retirement of its bonds, depending on the 
extent to which the import-export traffic is affected. 

A loss of revenue consequently must result in imposing a burden upon the 
taxpayers, the people of New Orleans and of Louisiana, because bonds and inter 
est must be paid as they become due, and the income for this purpose, when 
insuflicient from operations, must of necessity be realized from taxes. Such tax 
imposition and burden, saddled upon the people of New Orleans and of Lou 
isiana by an act of the Federal Government, is unjust in two directions. First 
in that the State must impose new taxes to replace loss of revenue which must 
result from the operation of the St. Lawrence seaway project; and second i: 
that the people who are taxed by the State also pay the Federal taxes which must 
produce the revenue to pay for the terrific costs of the St. Lawrence project; 
because it will take generations to pay tolls sufficient to pay back, if ever, all 
the funds used by this Government for construction which will mainly be with 
Canadian labor and materials. 

This project will divert import-export trade from the port of New Orleans, and 
particularly that moving in foreign-flag ships. Let there be no misunderstand 
ing about that, because even today, with the shallow draft of thre present 
waterway, ships unload part of their cargo at Montreal and then proceed to 
American ports on the Great Lakes. A deeper waterway will permit full) 
loaded ships to proceed without stopping at Montreal. We know that ships 
from Europe and South America already are going all the way into Chicago 
This waterway project will compete with the entire Mississippi-Ohio-Ilinois and 
Missouri barge system, an all-American inland waterway system on which our 
Government spent billions of dollars to construct and maintain. These Ameri 
can waterways have vet to reach their capacity. The barge lines have reason to 
be alarmed about this costly competition; the railroads, by experience, have se 
rious reason to fear what this competition will mean. There is no guaranty that 
today’s level of traffic will continue. There is bound to come some sort of re 
turn to normaley and when this occurs the railroads will be the main sufferers 
for it is well recognized in the transportation field that cheap inland water 
transportation thrives during duller times, since such conditions impel savings 
by shippers wherever and whenever available. 

Now I wish to submit how we will be affected by this newly created com- 
petition : 

During the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, let me point out that, out 0 
3.212 arrivals from the sea, 1,597 were of foreign-flags, or 50 percent of our 
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total. This 50 percent of foreign-flag arrivals include 972 of Europe and Africa 
origin, and the balance is scattered in various numbers from other nations. 
The other 50 percent covered American-flag arrivals. The revenue from the 
operations of the port’s facilities for that year was $5,610,559.94. A reduction 
of 50 percent of this amount, or $2,805,279.97 would play havoe with the finances 
of the port, because in that one vear, the excess of revenue over expense was 
only $1,484.935.96. The bonds and interest paid out were over $2,000,000. T)i- 
version of 50 percent of traffic must obviously result in series deficits. Will the 
United States Government make up the deficit? 

In addition to the losses which this project will saddle upon the port of New 
Orleans, there will be others equally as serious. These will be the ones which 
will come to private enterprises, the large industry and the small-business man, 
and labor. Hundreds of business firms and individuals have invested in activ- 
ities directiv and indirectly related to port business. In addition to the rail- 
roads, steamship, barge, and truck lines, there are located within the New Orleans 
port area firms engaged in ship repair, dry docks, harbor towing, fuel service, 
stevedoring, warehousing, ocean freight forwarding, customs-broker service, car 
unloading, weighing and inspecting, marine insurance, ship-chandelery, and 
ship's stores, which depend upon at least level of port Commerce. There are 
thousands of wage earners who are in the same situation. Any percentage in 
reduction of ship arrivals reflects upon each and every one’s ecenomy. By way of 
substantiating this statement, we have reports of steamship agencies which re- 
flect the amount of money which a ship leaves in port. A Liberty ship arriving 
with 7,500 tons of cargo, unloading this and then loading 7,500 tons of outbound 
cargo, in 8 days, spends approximately $105,000, which circulates in the port 
community. This is made up mostly of labor, some fuel and stores and stores 
for the ship, minor repairs, and port fees, and does not include the majority of 
the items just previously mentioned. If the port of New Orleans loses 900 ship 
arrivals this will reduce the income of the area by $94,500,000 and no community 
in this Nation today ean stand any such loss in its economy. Not only will the 
peovle directly engaged in port business activities be affected, but the retailers, 
the wholesalers, the shop keepers, the professional men, and the laborers will 
also feel the blow. 

All large cities in this Nation are ports located on some lake or river or sea. 
They have grown and expanded because they are so located. But no port in 
the Nation can exist only on the import-export traffie of its own community 
For its prosperity it must handle a great measure of cargo from its hinterland. 
Therefore all ports share in the traffic movement of this hinterland which, let 
us call here, the mideontinent. That is the traffic which the St. Lawrence will 
take away from the ports of the country. 

We point here only to the percentage covering foreign-flag ships, because this 
this the type of origin-flag ship which will likely use the seaway and which 
will likely be European in origin. We have not included American-flag ships 
in our figures, but we al know that some of them, too, will use the seaway. Most 
of the ships which will use the seaway will be tramp steamers, which come in 
and take the cream of the traffic, leaving little behind when compared to the 
established lines and routes which maintain port offices, staffs, facilities, ete. 

To assert that the St. Lawrence waterway would not decrease the tonnage of 
our port’s foreign commerce is to argue in the teeth of irrefutable proof.  <Al- 
ready ships from Europe enter the Great Lakes. 

The port of New Orleans is the port of the Mississippi Valley, and the terri- 
tory it serves reaches to the Twin Cities to the north, to the Rockies to the west, 
and to the Alleghenies to the east. 

Shipments move in great volume to and from New Orleans which originates 
in or are destined to the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and parts of Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, and Colorado. 

New Orleans will lose a heavy volume of traffie which originates north of 
Memphis, Tenn., a territory we would describe here as the northern half of the 
midcontinent, Seventy-five percent of our exports originates north of the 
horthern boundaries of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennessee, and 40 percent 
of our imports eventually terminates in this same area. 

Serving that vast territory, the port depends materially upon the foreign 
commerce which originates in or is destined to that area. The St. Lawrence 
waterway will tap a major portion of that area and is certain to disturb the 
normal and natural flow of this commerce which today is a direction of north 
and south. For years the railroads, the river barge lines, the motor-freight 
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lines, and the Gulf ports have depended, expanded, and progressed on this nor 
and south flow of traffic. To disturb this current of tonnage would serious 
upset the economy of all of these interests and bring chaos in the entire tran 
portation rate set-up of the Mississippi Valley, and eventually affect the norm 
maintenance and successful operation of all the Gulf ports, with the port 
New Orleans a major sufferer. 

We know of no seaport in this country that favors this project. We do kin 
that the American Association of Port Authorities has resolved against 
and that the Gulf Ports Association has voiced opposition; and all rightful 
so because all of the ports will be affected. Ports on the Atlantic and the Gu'! 
coasts are going to feel, in a big way, the effects of this Government-creat 
competition; and every ship which is diverted will mean a diversion of incon, 
from the port communities; and the economy of the port States will feel 
The port of New Orleans and its people, and Louisiana, will have no monopo 
in this, but that will be no consolation. 

The St. Lawrence waterway project should be rejected. 

* * : * . * 

In order that this committee may understand how the port of New Orleans 
any other port, is damaged by the diversion of its traffic and the dislocation 
its commerce, I submit for your close examination the following pertinent inf: 
mation: 

kor every ship which a port will lose, the community will lose financially i1 
major way. In order to understand this, it is necessary to explain what fund 
are dispersed in a port area by the loading and unloading of one ship. I doul 
very much that anyone in the Congress has ever received in detail this infor 
tion. I obtained it 2 or 3 years ago from a major steamship line, operating « 
of the port of New Orleans, and I know this to be reliable in every way. 

A liberty ship, arriving at port with approximately 7,500 tons of import car 
unloading it, and then loading a similar amount of export cargo, leaves in | 
port the following money : 


Port charges 

Pilotace 

Tugboat hire iach ia edticiliaty sch ication t . ee ad . See ; 
Stevedoring : beet eee _. 27,000 


Loading and unloading railroad cars Zuus ited (KH) 
Switching freight cars.........--- : 


Vessels costs: 
Fuel (bunkers) 
Minor repairs 
Ships’ stores 


Total . ae keane ae iu ae 
Steamship agency fees, brokerage fees, wharf clerks, guards, et« 
Insurance premium- “ é 


Grand total_- 5 . se _ eas ar. | 


Now I am sure that you gentlemen of the committee will realize that this 
quite an item, yet it is only a portion. Not listed, but of equal importance, 
the items of insurance premiums on cargo, crew wages spent in port, cargo weis! 
ing, recoopering forwarding fees, brokerage, trucking costs, and many ite! 
which, if broken down and added, would increase the above amount by © 
one-third. 

Now all of the above disbursements are classed as direct income to the y» 
city. We must of necessity, add the indirect income. In order to appre 
how valuable the item of indirect income is to a community, T respectfully re 
von to Homer Hoyt's report entitled: “Economic Background of Cities” p 
lished in May 1941, in the Journal of Land and Public Utility Economies, pa 
190. I further refer you to Principles of Engineering Economy (1958), 
Eugene I. Grant, page 305. These economists clearly explain that the po} 
lation of a community may be divided into two groups: 

(a) The portion which perform the primary activities for which the con 
munity exists, 

(b) The rest of the population either dependent on the first group, or 
gaged in service industries for it, such as retail stores, laundries, garage> 
amusements, etc. Experience has shown that the second group will be )! 
portional to the size of the first group. 
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“On the average, one person is required in the retail trades, personal serv- 
ices, professions, etc., for every one employed in the fundamental basic sources 
of employment.” (This would be the port.) 

“That is, the total number gainfully employed that are engaged in manu- 
facturing (the port) multiplied by two, to allow for those in service lines 
supported by manufacturing.” (That is the port.) 

By the expert reasoning of such eminent economists, I have no hesitaney to 
say that the item of $105,709 left in the port by a ship, generates over twice 
this amount in indirect businesses dependent on the port, and -T am on sound 
ground when I say to you, gentlemen of committee, that this one ship's busi- 
ness leaves in the port community, well over $200,000. 

Now when a port loses just five ships a year, this means that the economy of 
that port community is reduced by a million dollars a year. Naturally, the 
impact of such lowering of economic level is felt to a greater degree by the 
smaller ports handling 500 or less ships per year. 

Iam confident that when you gentlemen of the committee analyze this statement 
you will then clearly understand one of the reasons why the ports of the Nation 
are opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. The objections 
of these ports are not “flimsy,” and they are not “imaginative.” The ports are 
facing a very serious situation, and they are fighting for their very existence. 

I hope you gentlemen realize that the port of New Orleans cannot exist in a 
major fashion on only the business generated within the State of Louisiana. 
Certainly Mobile cannot grow and prosper on only the business going in and 
out of Alabama. The same thing applies to Gulfport, in Mississippi, which could 
not operate at all on just the business going in and out of the State of Mississippi. 
And the same holds true for the Texas ports, because there are many there 
which could not continue to grow and prosper on just the traffic in and out of 
the State of Texas, despite the fact that this is a very large State. Consequently, 
any port which loses five ships, receives a terrible blow. And just five ships 
added to the St. Lawrence waterway tonnage means nothing to that waterway, 
hecause it is so small for it; but on the other hand it is very important to the 
port, 

An important all-American project is the Tennessee-Tombighbee waterway, 
which when completed, will be a feeder to the port of Mobile. Let me point out 
when that waterway is completed, and if the St. Lawrence is constructed, then 
the Tennessee-Tombigbee project will certainly not draw any import-export 
traffic to Mobile, because it has been anticipated that it will draw com- 
merce from Pittsburgh and all the Ohio River cities, including some on the 
Mississippi; but that will be the very territory which will divert its traffie to 
the Great Lakes ports. The reason for that is that eventually the rates are 
going to be lowered by the inland carriers to these Great Lakes ports, and 
coupled with the cheap operation of the foreign-flag lines operating on the St. 
Luwrence, this will defeat the purpose of the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway. 
[ point this out because we have never opposed the completion of the Tennessee 
Tombigbee waterway, because it is an all-American project 

Please examine the 1949 statistics of the United States Department of Com- 
merece, and when you do you will find that the foreign trade of the Atlantic 
und Gulf ports combined, total 115,700,200 short tons. If the St. Lawrence pro- 
ponents’ traffic claims are accurate, i.e., that the St. Lawrence will produce 
614 to 11% million tons of general cargo, or a total of 46%, million tons, there 
is no question that this traflie will be taken away from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, Which means there will be a diversion of one-third of the total port ton- 
nage to the St. Lawrence. Certainly this is unfair, and not good business to 
ruin the economy ef the port cities to build up a waterway which may or may 
not prove all that its proponents claim. Even a reduction of 20 percent in any 
port business would bring, to industry and labor in the port areas, depressed 

usiness conditions and unemployment. 

I certainly do not understand the logic of the proponents of the St. Lawrence, 
when they claim that if the port cities lost all the tonnage they claim they will 
ose, then that tonnage will help pay for the St. Lawrence, because that will be 
‘considerable tonnage. ‘Fhis is unsound. The tonnage which the port of New 
Orleans will lose will be very hurtful to the port, but it will be such a small 
percentage of the St. Lawrence requirement that it will do more harm to the 
port of New Orleans than it will do good to the St. Lawrence. The truth is 
that the St. Lawrence will help itself to our tonnage, which will be a small 
portion for that projeet but it will hurt our port because it will be a big por- 
tion of our business. 

I am attaching a map to this statement which will indicate the area from 
Which ports in the Gulf draw their traffic. You will notice that the States in- 
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volved are Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, North and Sout) 
Dakota, Montana, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennessee are also shown but these 
States, being closer to the Gulf ports, I cannot conscientiously predict that the 
traffic therefrom will be lost to the Gulf ports. Certainly the existence of con 
petition in another direction will always be a potential threat to these States 
traflic, insofar as the ports on the Gulf are concerned. Therefore the time may) 
come when it will be a battle of rates, with the foreign-flag lines battling on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence waterway at cheap cost, against the American 
flag lines operating in the Gulf. 
Already our American merchant marine has to be subsidized, and it will have 
to be further subsidized if it encounters losses in tonnage, and if it is to main 
tain its high American standards of operation in competition with the low-co 
operation of foreign-flag lines 

lam attaching hereto a statement which gives a listing of the commoditis 
which are imports and exports. This statement also shows the names of 
States which normally ship or receive the commodities. IT have also included 
column giving the tonnage which moved in 149 via the port of New Orleans 
The last column is the tonnage which will be diverted from the port of New 
Orleans 

I have just received the official figures of the United States Department 
Commerce for the total export tonnage at New Orleans, and this amount 
3.675.600 tons An analysis of the attached statement indicates that we woi 


! mu 


lose a total of 1,403,002 tons, which will represent 3S percent of our 1950 « 
tra ftic 

I have also received the United States Department of Commerce report for 
1950, and our total imports amounted to 8.355.550 tons. We would lose approx 
ately 279,475 tons, or S percent, if the St. Lawrence waterway were constructed 

It is clear that of the 7,030,050 tons traffic which we handled in 1950, we woul 
lose 1,622,477 tons, or 24 percent. 

The above indicates clearly that we are likely to lose one-quarter of our traffic 
and if we were to lose one-quarter of the total number of ships which came t 
New Orleans in 1950, this will amount to about 900 ships. Since each shiy 
arrival and departure generates business expenditure for the Community 
$200,000, this means that we will lose in the port area about $180,000,000 

I submit to the gentlemen of this committee that this amount would lhe 
tremendous loss for New Orleans and the State of Louisiana, and we just canno 
withstand this. The New Orleans delegation, which appeared before your Cot 
mittee today did not go to Washington just for the trip. The leaders of the 
steamship industry, the civie and trade organizations, the city government, tlhe 
port authority, and other State agencies are mindful of the seriousness of this 
situation which the construction and the competition of the St. Lawrence project 
will create. 

Finally. T must repeat that the port of New Orleans does not stand alone i! 
opposition to this project, because the losses would be proportionate with othe 
ports, 

The loss of 1,682,477 tons of traffic would be a blow to the economy of the port 
of New Orleans, but this amount is but a small fraction of what the St. Lawrence 
would need to operate sucessfully and to pay for itself. 

The port of New Orleans and the civic and trade leadership requests of this 
committee that it reject the St. Lawrence legislation. 


Exports: 1949 statistics of the United States engineers 


{ Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 

M , prepared Itinois, Towa 

Animal! oi!s and fats Missouri, Hlinois 

Milk, canned and dried Wisconsin, Ulinois, Missouri 

Cheese Wisconsin, Iinois 

Other dairy products do 

E s and pro inet Hlinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 

Edible animal product Illinois, Missouri 

Leather manufactures, ett Missouri, Dlinois, Wisconsin 

Corn Nebraska, Hlinois, Missouri, Lowa 

Wheat Nebraska, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Dakota, Montana. 
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Exports: 1949 statistics of the United States engineers 


Commodity 


Oats 


Wheat flour 


Other grains 

Other flour and preparations 
Animal feeds 

Canned vegetables 

Sova bean flour 
Vegetable oils and fat 
Cocon t 


Cocoa, ¢ 


n sheils 
‘hocolate, coffee prep 
iration 


Distilled spirits 


Vegetable dvein nd tangain 
\ table produ iwdibl 
Sy t fit nd nu 


Woed manufacture 

Paper and related products 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil 
Lube oil and er 
Building cement 
Glass and glass products 
( lay nd ¢ +} 

Brick and til 


ins 


Nonmetallic mineral 

Pig iron 

Iron nd steel and steel mill 
produ 

Iron and steel advanced il 


ulacture 


Aluminum product ind 





manufacture 

Copper, unrefined and refined 

Zine metal manufacture 
Electrical lery, ete 
Engines S 

Constru nd exeav n 
tr ) 

Minir d pum 
Machinery and part 
Agriculture machinery and 
in mle nent 

Aut truck et 

Indu chemical 
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Miser eous chen 1 prod 
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lWinois, lowa 
Nebraska, Kansas Minnesot 
Tennessee, Texas, Oklahoa 
Various Midwest States 
Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, 
Illinois, lowa, Indiana 
Illinois 
Illinois, 
Illinois 
Illinois, Missouri 


7 erie 


lennessee, lowa 


Illinois, Kentucky, 





IHinois, lowa, Indian 

Illinois, Tennessee, Louisian 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 
Various States 

Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, W 


Indiana, Illinois, 
lissouri-Tennesses Wisconsin 
Iinois-Louisiana-Texas- Missis 
Oklahoma-Iilinois-Indiana-Tex 
Cotorad 
Missouri 
Missouri-Alabar 
Missouri- Alabama-Ge 
Minnesota- Missouri 
Illinois-Colorado 
Ilinois-Indiana-Kentucky 
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Louisiana- Mississippi 
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SUMMARY 


Based upon the 1950 tonnage import-export statistics of the United States 
Department of Commerce the traflic losses to New Orleans will be as stated 
below : 


1950 | Anticipated | 


losses 


Percent 
|} 
RN io aa eis a sae g savliaiaceae : jabeet 3, 675, 600 


Imports... sabe macenns 2 ‘ .-| 3,385,350 279, 475 


Tons Tons 
| 1, 403, 002 _ 
} 


Total __- wies ‘ sae ae kcemiidkwensesics 7, 030, 950 | 1 1, 682, 477 


! This total tonnage loss would cover easily 900 ship loads a year. 
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ss FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1952 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
ComMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met at 10:40 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
caucus room, United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Senator Tom 
Connally, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senators Connally, George, Green, Gillette, McMahon, 
Toby, and Wiley. 

Present of committee staff: Messrs. Wilcox, Kalijarvi, Holt, O’Day, 
and O'Grady. 

The CHarrMan. Let us be in order, please. I regret that there are 
not more members here to hear General Pick. Whenever a general 
comes around I think everyone should rise and salute and listen to 
him, 

Senator Witry. Especially when he is a good-looking chap. 

The Cratrman. I would not want to impose that as a condition. 
Some of them could not qualify. 

All right, General. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEWIS A. PICK, LIEUTENANT GENERAL, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS, CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES 
ARMY 


General Pick. I am Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Corps of Engineers, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement which I should like to 
read at this time. 

‘The CHatrMan. Very well. 

General Pick. After that I will be very glad to attempt to answer 
any questions which may be asked of me. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, two new and highly significant factors concerning 
the St. Lawrence project have arisen since the last hearings by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1947, and the recommittal of 
Senate Joint Resolution 111, Eightieth Congress, second session, to 
your committee by the Senate following its debate on that measure 
i January-February 1948. 

The first striking circumstance is the action recently taken by 
Canada, and the second is the iron-ore situation. 

Canadian action: When the Senate in 1948 debated then-pending 
legislation to authorized the project, Canada had not adopted author- 
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izing legislation to participate in the construction of the development. 
Now the tables have been turned. Canada has taken action to proceed 
with the seaway development alone, if necessary. 

The Cuarrman. You say they have taken action. How‘ 

General Pick. Authorizing legislation has been passed by the 
Canadian Government author izing C anada to build the seaway project 
at its own cost. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was getting at. 
record to show. You say Canada has done so and so. 
how they have done it. 

All right, go ahead. 

General Pick. In December 1951 the Canadian Parliament passed 
legislation providing, on the one hand, for a power development in 
the international rapids section to be undertaken by the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario and an appropriate agency in the 
2 —_ States, and on the other hand, for the establishment of the 

. Lawrence Seaway Authority to construct the seaway (Montreal 
Lake Erie) either in cooperation with the United States, as pro- 
vided in the 1941 agreement, or solely as a Canadian undertaking if 
the United States fails to join in the development under consideration 
by this committee. 

Under the 1941 agreement the seaway channel through the inter 
national rapids section would be loc ated largely on the United States 
side of the river, and the two new lateral canals with locks to be 
constructed in that section would be located entirely on the United 
States mainland. Under the all-Canadian seaway plan the new canals 
and locks necessary for the deep-draft waterway through the inter- 
national section would be located entirely in Canadian territory and 
the entire channel, except for a few short sections, would be on the 
Canadian side of the river. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection I have been fortunate enough to 
get copies of Canadian maps which T have furnished to the committee 
and they are on the table there showing the Canadian plan for locating 
that seaway on the Canadian side of the river, 


I just want the 
I want to know 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY SECTLON 


Should the all-Canadian seaway plan become an actuality, the 
United States will have passed away partnership in the construction 
and operation of the St. Lawrence seaway and, more importantly, 
will have lost partnership in the management and control of the enter- 
prise, including voice in the determination of shipping tolls. I am 
unaware of any nation in history which has failed to make full use 
of its opportunities in the development of an important boundary 
waterway. 

The Cuamman. You say “boundary waterway.” You do not mean 
the comple te boundary all along the St. Lawrence, do you? 

General Pick. The international rapids section, sir. 

The Cratrman. How much is that? They could infer from your 
testimony that it was entirely a boundary stream all the way. 

General Pick. That is a section that is 46 miles long, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is the entire length of the St. Lawrence ? 

General Pick. The entire length of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
is just about 2.300 miles from what you would call the open mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to Duluth. 
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The Cuarmman. So you call that the international boundary ; how 
many miles—46 miles ¢ 

General Pick. Forty-six miles. 

The Ciaiman. Forty-six miles out of 2.300 miles makes it an in- 
ternational boundary. 

All right, go ahead. 

General Pick. That is the international boundary along the inter 
national rapids section, sir. Of course, the boundary runs through 
the Lakes all the way up, an aggregate distance of some 1,200 out of 
2.500 miles. 

The Ciatmman. The ships have to go all the way up and down the 
boundary under your plan. 


CANADA’S ST. LAWRENCE PLANS 


General Pick. Yes, sir, in the international rapids section. 

Mr. Chairman, Canada is prepared to undertake construction of the 
project without delay, because she needs the large block of cheap, 
dependable electric power she can obtain from her share of the waters 
in the international rapids section, and because she needs the seaway 
for industrial development and security. Canada’s St. Lawrence 
plans are sound and she has the financial and technie: ul ability to ac 
eee 

In fact, both the power and navigation phases will be made self 
liquidating, just as they are for the development jointly by the two 
countries under the legislation before vou, While ¢ ‘anada is ready 
to go it alone on the seaway, she prefers joint accomplishment with 
the United States under the 1941 agreement and she hopes for early 
congressional project authorization. 

Those statements were confirmed to me last week by representatives 
of the Canadian Government who were down here, sir, for that pur 
pose. 

The Cramman. Did you call on them, or did they call on you? 

General Pick. They called on me sir. 

The Cuairman. All right. 


SECONDARY NATIONS 


General Pick. Iron ore: The second striking circumstance is the 
iron ore situation. It is now an acce pted fact that the oreat deposits 
of direct shipping and easily treated open-pit iron ores in the Lake 
Superior region, which have in the past been the basic element in this 
Nation’s unprecedented economic expansion in peace and invincible 
strength during war, are rapidly being depleted. 

If the United States is to avoid becoming a secondary nation, an 
increasing amount of our iron—— 

The Cuamman. Do you think the United States is in danger of be 
coming a secondar \ nation / 

General Pick. Yes, sit 

The CuarMan. peer 

General Pick. Yes, si 

The CuarrMan. on are Chief of Engineers and a leutenant 
general in the Army / 

General Pick. Yes, siz 
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The Cuairman. You think we are on the skids and we will be » 
secondary nation if we do not do what you say to do, 

General Pick. I think that we will become a secondary nation, sir, 
because I am convinced that we must go to the world markets fo: 
many of our basic commodities. 

The CHamman. I am astounded that am: in, who has been honored 
as you have been—a lieutenant general in the United States Army, 
takes the position that, unless we adopt the St. Lawrence seaway we 
ure going to become a secondary nation. I am amazed and astounded 
that any patriotic American would express any such sentiments as 
that here in this committee. 

General Pick. I did not say that the United States would become 
a secondary nation if you didn’t adopt the St. Lawrence waterway. 

The Cuarmman. What did you mean, then ? 

General Pick. I said that the United States was in the world market 
for basic materials—iron ore, tin, lead, zinc, copper, cobalt and many 
others including petroleum products, and we must go abroad to get 
those. 

The CHatrmMan. You said we were going to become a secondary 
nation. What do you base that on? You | know, if you know any- 
thing, that this Nation now is the strongest, the richest, and the great- 
est Nation on earth, and here you are letting it go aut to the people of 
the United States that a lieutenant gener al says we are in danger of 
becoming a secondary nation. Tam amazed and xstounded that any 
man who wears the uniform of the United States should utter senti- 
ments of that kind. 

Senator Winey. Mr. Chairman, now that you have had your say, | 
am going to have something to say. The record shows very clearly 
that what the lieutenant general is suggesting is that if we do not kee p 
alert, as we were not at Pearl Harbor, if we do not see to it that the 
materials that are necessary for national defense, are made available 
to this country, there is the danger of this country’s position becoming 

very much that of a secondary nation. 

Now, let me give you some figures: Of the 88 important industrial 
minerals which are doubly important just now because of the defense 
efforts, the United States produces all we need of only 9 of these 
minerals; produces 60 percent of what we need in the case of 20; 
produces none of what we need in the case of 7. 

The general was pointing to the fact that if we do not take the 

blinders off our eyes and see what we are facing in this world situation, 
including the construction of the St. Lawrence e, there is a danger that 
we will be reduced, like dear old Britain has been, to a second-class 
nation. ae 

The CuarrMan. I can understand. T am willing to take what the 
general says and not what the Senator from Wisconsin says the gen- 
eral means. I think the general knows what he is trying to say. 

Senator Green. May I make a coment? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 2 

Senator GREEN. I take it if the general were allowed to finish his 
sentence before he was interrupted, you would have found he said 
substantially what Senator Wiley has just said. 

He says, “Tf the United States is to avoid becoming a secondary 

vation”-—and there he was interrupted and he goes on to say what w! ill 
cae to be done. I think everyone will agree that he is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. Oh, of course. I knew you would say he is correct. 

Senator Green. | think you would agree yourself. 

The Cuamman. Anyone who is for the St. Lawrence seaway, in 
favor of diverting traitic from Rhode Island ports, and Connecticut 
ports, naturally will agree with the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Senator Green. If the Senator will allow the witness to finish his 
sentence. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to, but you will not let him. You are 
taking his time up yourself. 

Senator Green. If he were allowed to finish his sentence you would 
find it is not dependent on the St. Lawrence seaway. 


INCREASE IN UNITED STATES ORE REQUIREMENTS 


The CuarrmMan. Go ahead. 

General Pick. If the United States is to avoid becoming a secondary 
Nation, an increasing amount of our iron-ore requirements must be 
— from other sources to meet the ever-expanding peacetime 
needs of our rapidly growing population and industrial machine, and 
this need is now being accentuated by the extraordinary demands of 
the mobilization effort. 

Part of these requirements will be met from new domestic sources, 
including the dificult and expensive processing of low-grade iron 
ores from the Lake Superior region. 

But we must face the fact that our steel industry in future years 
will be forced to rely on the importation of high-grade foreign ores to 
an ever-increasing extent. In fact, we are already in the world market 
for iron ore, and our own steel companies are pushing construction 
facilities to reach additional foreign-ore deposits. Moreover, because 
the enormous tonnages involved preclude the stockpiling of this most 
strategic of materials in sufficient quantities to carry us through any 
protrac ted per iod of shortage, it would be absolute ly essential to main- 
tain, and even accelerate, those foreign imports during a war emer 
gency at any cost. 


AVAILABILITY OF LABRADOR-QUEBEC DEPOSITS 


Among the various possible sources of foreign ores, the Labrador- 
Quebec deposits are recognized as the most important now available 
within the North American Continent. They provide a source which 
would be of the utmost importance to the United States in the event 
of war, with the obvious difficulties of maintaining imports from ol!- 
continent sources, 

Without the St. Lawrence seaway, only small amounts of Labrador 
ore can be expected to move up the half-century-old 14-foot waterway 
along the St. Lawrence. With the seaway, however, a large amount 
of our peacetime requirements of such ore would move up the St. 
Lawrence to the already existing facilities at Lake ports, since the 
seaway would afford the most economical route for mass shipment 
of Labrador ore to the principal ore-consuming districts. 


SEAWAY DURING PEACETIME 


The seaway during peacetime would thus provide a means for 
Labrador ore movement which would result in the least disruption 
of our great Midwest steel industry and existing channels of traffic. It 
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would permit the continued utilization of existing facilities represent- 
ing very large investments, even though future iron-ore requirements 
must be met in ever-increasing proportions from sources other than 
the Lake Superior region. Without the seaw ay, the Midwest steel 
industry faces migration to the seaboard. The economic consequences 
to the Midwest could be tragic. 


SEAWAY RELATIVE TO LONG-RANGE NATIONAL SECURITY 


Of far greater importance than its peacetime value for the trans 
portation of Labrador ore, the seaway is in my judgment essential to 
our long-range national security and defense. In the event of war it 
would afford a relatively protected inland route for the movement 
of Labrador ore to supply our great steel manufacturing and fabricat 
ing centers west of the Alleghenies. 

Moreover, it would lessen the existing strategic vulnerability of 
the steel industry to enemy action by ending our present utter depend- 
ence upon the Soo locks through which the bulk of the supply of 
whatever character, from the Lake Superior region must pass in order 
to reach the ore-consuming areas. 

If, in time of war, our vast requirements of essential iron ore were 
to depend primarily upon movements through the Soo locks, subject 
to interruption by a single act of sabotage or other enemy action, and 
supplemental imports over hazardous open sea lanes, our chances of 
victory would be greatly jeopardized. That, Mr. Chairman, is the 
situation we must face without the St. Lawrence seaway. 

These two new factors I have just outlined are the major reasons, 
and very compelling ones in my opinion, for favorable action on the 
bill now before the committee. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD 


In recommitting the earlier bill to your committee in 1948, the Sen 
ate asked for further report on 16 questions. Those further reports 
were prepared and were published in your committee print of March 
2. 1949. The questions assigned to the C orps of Engineers were coy 
ered in the letter report of the Chief of Engineers dated December 7. 
1948, appearing on pages 4-12 of that document. E xtensive and more 
recent data concerning the project appear in the exhaustive Honse 
committee hearings of 1951. 

In order to facilitate review by your committee, I have prepared 
additional data summarizing technical and other aspects of the seaway 
proposal, which I should like to file with this statement, and T should 
like to close my prepared statement by giving vou the high lights of 
that additional material. 

Senator Witry. The supplemental material you mentioned, is that 
what was put into the House hearings ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. Then at this time I feel it is important that this 
supplementary material be incorporated in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. We will get to that when he finishes. He can file it. 
all right, for the record, but I do not know about putting it in the 
record. It may be very voluminous. 

Senator Wiitey. How voluminous is it ? 
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General Pick. It is not very voluminous. 

The Crairman. That does not mean a thing, “not very volumi 
nous.” Hlow many pages is it / 

General Pick. It is just a half-dozen-or-so pages. 

The CHarrMan. You just looked at it, “half dozen or so.” How 
many half dozen? 

General Pick. | count six, sir. 

The CnatrmMan. All right, put it in. If the Senator from Wiscon 
sin wants it in, let it go in so he will have something to talk about. 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, | wish you would get over this par 
ticular attitude of mind. Here is a man representing the Engineers 
who w ants to give us figures—— 

The Cuamman. I said put it in. 

Senator Witry. You said it in such a manner that shows either your 
liver is off or your bile is not working right. 

Now I say again that what we want is just the figures of the Engi- 
neers, a branch of this Government, and I am glad you finally agreed 
they should be incorporated in the record. I thank you. 

General Prcx. Mr. Chairman, there are seven single-spaced, type- 
written pages, plus three pages of cost tabulations and one map. 

The Cuamman, All right. You are going to put it in the record. 
So there is no use of your telling us how many pages there are. You 
have already said. Go right ahead. 

Senator Witey. If you want to give us a synopsis, General— 

General Pick. I would like to give the high lights of this informa- 
tion. 

The Cuamman. You want a repetition; that is all you want. You 
want high lights and then you want the whole thing put in the record. 

Go ahead and do it, though. That is the treatment we have been 
getting here throughout this hearing. 


MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


General Pick. First, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence navigation proj- 
ect constitutes merely a modernization of existing facilities. As out- 
lined in the 1941 agreement it provides, briefly, for deepening the 
(ire: at Lakes connecting channels and the Welland Canal from 25 to 

feet and improving the St. Lawrence River canal facilities above 
Montreal from a 14-foot depth, built 50 to 75 years ago, to a modern 

-foot seaway. The power phase of the developme nt provides for 
stilisetion of the alien tone power potential in the International 
Rapids section, to be divided equally between Canada and the United 
States. 


TOTAL COST 


Second, as shown in greater detail in the remainder of my prepared 
tatement, the total estimated cost of remaining work for the project 
is ontlined in the 1941 agreement, based upon an engineering estimate 
on December 1950 cost levels, is S818,063,000, of which 8566.794,000 is 
the indicated United States portion 


COST DIVISION BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Cramman. Why do we pay more than half of it¢ You say the 
cost is $818,000,000 and we are going to pay S066,000,000, 
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General Pick. That, Mr. Chairman, is the present division of the 
work that remains to be done. 

The Cuarrman. All of it under this bill remains to be done. We 
have done nothing under this bill. Why do we pay $566,000,000 and 
Canada only $200,000,000-odd ? 

General Pick. Canada is given credit for work which she has al 
ready done. 

The CuamrmMan. On what, on this canal that we are talking about ? 

General Pick. On the deep draft waterway into the Great Lakes 
from the St. Lawrence. 

The Cuamman. Are we going to pay her back for what she has 
been out ? 

General Pick. No, sir. Canada has already built the Welland 
Canal. 

The Cuamman. That is on her side, it is in her country. Why 
should we pay for it ? r 

General Pick. We are not paying for it, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are giving ‘her credit on this $800,000,000. 

General Pick. No, sir. The division of cost for remaining work 
indicated by the cost estimates I have presented conforms to ‘the di- 
vision of work stipulated in the 1941 agreement. 

The Cuamman. We are talking about a bill here now; we are not 

talking about what somebody said years ago. Go ahead. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may Tacka question of General 
Pick? 

The CHatrman. Yes, indeed. 


COST ESTIMATES BASED ON 1950 LEVELS 


Senator Giiierre. General, in this estimate of $818,000,000-plus, I 
note you state it is based on an engineering estimate of 1950 cost levels. 
This work is to be done in the future and on what basis can you make 
an estimate based on 1950 costs instead of this now being 1952 and 
the work is to be done in the future? Why are you basing it on 1950 
cost levels ? 

General Pick. In December 1950 the Corps of Engineers worked out 
an estimate of the cost of the work involved in the St. Lawrence water 
way and power development and that was a very exhaustive study 
and engineering estimate and that is the most recent estimate we 
have made. 

Senator Gittetre. You are not presuming to state to us that the 
cost of the work now, or in the future could justifiably be based on 
1950 cost levels. 

General Pick. The cost of the work now of course would be on eur 
rent costs. 

Senator Gitterre. Have you any information or any data that you 
could give us as to the probable cost of this construction under present 
conditions or antic ipated conditions in the near future / 

General Pick. The only criterion that we have to go on is the one 
which is generally used by the construction industry in the United 
States and that is the Engineering News Record Construction Cost 
Index. That has risen 3.63 percent since this estimate of 1950, Decem 
ber 1950, was made. 

Senator GiiierTe. It would be your professional judgment then. 
that an estimate of the cost would be increased by 3 percent plus ove! 
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General Pick. That is the best indication we have, sir, as to the 
general trend of costs since the December 1950 estimate was prepared. 
Now that Engineering News Cost Index is made up of cement, lumber, 
steel, and labor. 

Senator Grutetrer. Has it been your experience in the light of the 
work the Army engineers have been carrying on that 3.63 percent 
would represent the increase in the cost of materials and construction 
work over the last 2 years! Do you think that that—— 

General Prex. I think that the ENR Index indicates generally the 
rise in the cost of labor and materials since this estimate was made 
up: yes, sir. 

Senator GitteTte. You think that percentage would cover it 

General Pick. I think so. 

Senator Gruterre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHamman. Go ahead. 


EXPLAINING TOTAL COST TO THE UNITED STATES 


General Pick. Of the total cost to the United States, the indicated 
power allocation cost of $192,493,000 would be repaid to the Federal 
Treasury, leaving the navigation investment cost to the United States 
for remaining work of $374,301,000. The navigation investment cost 
for remaining work for the two countries e¢ ‘combined, ine luding allow- 
ance for interest, amortization, maintenance, and operation, will re- 
sult in average annual economic charges estimated at $20,360,000. 

That sum is amply justified by shipping savings estimated to ag- 
gregate over $60 million a year. This gives an indicated benefit-to- 
cost ratio of $2.95 for the navigation phase. Under the provisions 
of the bill before you, the cost of the deep- water works the St. 
Lawrence River, United States and Canada, is to be,made sel f-liquidat- 
ing through application of shipping tolls. 

The annual economic ch: arges on that phase of the development. for 
a 27-foot channel for the U Inited States and Canada combined are 
estimated to total $16,712,000. In comparison, the Commerce De- 
partment indicates toll revenues to aggregate at least $36,500,000 a 
year. 


SEAWAY MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Third: For all initial construction features, contract plans and 
specifications are at hand and work can be initiated promptly. The 
yearly material requirements are but a fraction of 1 percent of our 
annual supply. 

On an expedited construction schedule, with adequate funds and 
materials made available and with no serious delaying factors, the 
International Rapids section development can be built within 6 years 
and brought into service within 4 vears after commencement of actual 
job construction. The deepening of the Great Lakes connecting chan 
nels can be accomplished within the time for completion of the work 
in the international section. 


TYPE * VESSELS TO USE SEAWAY 


Fourth: The bulk of the seaway tonnage will be handled in Great 
Lakes fleet-type vessels. The 27-foot channel depth provided for in 
the 1941 agreement will accommodate 100 percent of those vessels and 
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will also permit the use of 75 percent of our ocean-going merchant 
fleet with profitable pay loads. The Welland Canal and the improved 
St. Lawrence River can have a practical operating capacity of the 
order of 45 to 50 million tons annually. 

From extended study, Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the 
project is sound in engineering and economically justified as a peace 
time water resource development. The project now is of even greater 
import. It is vital to our national economy, strength and security, 
and I therefore advocate the building of it now in partnership with 
Canada under the provisions of the 1941 agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my prepared statement, sir. 

The Crairman. How long have you been Chief of Engineers / 

General Pick. Three years today, sir. 

The Cuamman. You have to be responsible for the 1950 estimate 
that Senator Gillette asked ‘you about / 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You have not changed your mind except for the 
3.61 percent ? 

General Pick. I testified, sir, that the Engineering News Record 
Index has increased 5.63. 

The CuHamrman. What is your view on it; what do you think? Do 
you think that costs have only advanced 3.65 percent 

General Prox. In the main construction features of material and 
labor, that is a fair representation, sir. 

The Cnarmnan. Is that your view? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 


COMPARING POWER PROJECT AND NAVIGATION 


The Cnamman. All right. Are you more interested in the power 
part of it than vou are the navigation ¢ 

General Pick. No, sir; I am not more interested in the power proj- 
ect than the navigation. Iam interested in the power project because 
the power in my opinion is a byproduct of the navigation project. 

[f you provide the navigation project, you of necessity will be able 
to provide for the maximum power deve ‘lopment in the International 
Rapids section, 

The two together are of such great importance, sir, that I think 
they are both justified. 

The Cramman. I know you would say they were justified but I 
just asked you whether you were more interested in the power devel- 
opment than you are in the navigation. 

General Pick. No, sir. 

The Craimman. You are equally interested in both of them ¢ 

General Pick. Yes, sir, equally interested in both of them. 


NO LABRADOR-QUEBEC ORES NOW BEING USED 


The Cnairman. Some of the Labrador ore is now being brought 
down, is it not 4 

General Pick. No, si 

The Cuamman. Not by train? Tam not talking about the water 
way. Tam asking is not some of it being shipped and transshipped ¢ 

General Pick. No, sir: the railroad has not been completed yet. 
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The Cuamman. I know that railroad has not been completed. 

You say they are not getting any ore from Labrador now at all? 

General Pick. None from what is known as the Labrador- Quebec 
ores now: none, sir. 

The Citarmman. None whatever ? 

General Pick. None, sir. There is no way to get it out. 

The Cuamman. How about Venezuela? Do you know anything 
about that / 

General Pick. Yes, sir: I know quite a bit about the Venezuela ore. 
I have been called in to consult with the steel people who are interested 
in that. 

The Cuamman. Are you often called in by the steel people ? 

General Pick. No, sir. My office was called in to assist them in 
the development of a navigable channel into and up the Orinoco River. 

The Ciraiman. Did you go down there and look it over / 

General Pick. No,sir. I did not go down there. 

The Ciaimman. Are they bringing in a good deal of Venezuelan ore 
now ¢ 

General Pick. I understand that sole of it is coming m: yes, Sir. 

The Cnamman. Some of it: just as little as you can think of. 

Do vou not know that a great deal of ore is coming from Venezuela é 

General Prok. I think they a are bringing in all they can get out now. 
sir. 

The CuHairnman. That is something. 

General Pick. I do not know the tonnage, Mr. Chairman. I will 
be ver\ olad to look that up. 


LIME SEAWAY WOULD BE FROZEN 


The Cuairnmin. No: we can vet the tonnage elsewhere. I do not 
want to bother you. You spoke very optimistically about the naviga- 
tion on this river. What about its freezing up 5 months in the year / 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, L have here—and I would like to 
insert in the record—— 

The CHarrman. I want your statement now. 

General Pick. The facts about the number of months that the 
waterway would be frozen up. 

Based on the experience of the last 20 years, the St. Marys Falls 
Canal has been open an average of 814 months per year. 

Based on the records of the last 45 vears the Welland Canal has 
been open on an average of 8 months per year. Montreal Harbor has 
been open S months per year and the river from Montreal to Seven 
Islands has been open 8 months per year. Both of those have been the 
experie nee over the past b vears, 

So I think that it is safe to say that the average number of months 
per year that this waterway would be open to shipping would be 8. 

The Cnarmman. All the way? 

General Pick. Yes. sir 

The Craiman. Lf it is frozen up anywhere it will be stopped, will 
it not ¢ 

General Pick. I gave the figures there which would indicate to me, 
sir, that 8 months is just about the right figure. 

The CuarrmmMan. All right. 
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There is other testimony here that it is 5 months, but you make it 4 
months that it is closed up. 

General Picx. These are the records, sir. 

The Cuamman. Did you make a trip up to Labrador in connection 
with this matter ? 

General Pick. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuatrman. Have you been up there at all? 

General Pick. No, sir; I have not. 

CONSTRUCTION OF 


RAILROAD TO TRANSPORT LABRADOR ORE 


The Cuarrman. Do you know about the railroad? Did you advise 
with them about the railroad ? 

General Pick. No. I did not. I have discussed several times with 
the Canadian engineers who have been down here, the building of the 

railroad, and I was invited up there to go over the project w ith them, 
as indicated on that map there, but I have not been there. 

The Criirman. You have not been up? 

General Prcx. No, sir, construction of the railroad is under way 
now ; it is being built by American contractors. 

The Cuamman. I know that, it is being built by American com- 
panies who will have a monopoly. It’s the same concern that owns the 
ore lands up there. They will own the railroad and they will have an 
absolute monopoly of the ore, will they not ? 

General Pick. I understand that American firms own the ores, sir. 

The CHatrMan. I do not know whether they are Americans or 
Chinese ; the company will have a monopoly of the ore. 

General Pick. I was trying to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that is correct. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Tam glad you agree with me for once. 

General Pick. I understand that these five companies have a con- 
cession on a large block of ore up there. 

The CuarmMan. So you want to build a canal so as to make it easier 
and cheaper for them to get it out; is that it? 

General Prcx. Mr. Chairman, I want to build the canal because, 
for many years, I thought it should be built before the iron-ore situa 
tion became so acute. 

I still think it should be built, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a graduate of West Point, I suppose ? 

General Pick. No.sir: lam not. I went to school down in Virginia. 

The CratrMan. Where? 

General Pick. I went to school in Virginia, sir. 

The CuatrmaNn. What State are you from? 

General Pick. I was born and raised in Virginia. 
time in Texas. 

The Cuairman. You went down there because you were ordered 
to go. 

General Pick. 


T understand 


I lived a long 


Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON STATE OF VIRGINIA 


The CuairmMan. That is the only reason you went. You think that 
would be a great aid to Virginia, do you not ? 
General Pick. I think that it will be a great aid to our country. 


sir. 
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The CuarrMan. I am talking about Virginia; Virginia is a part 
of the country, is it not? 

Will not this be of aid to Virginia, Portsmouth and Norfolk and 
all the other ports? Won't this canal be of great importance to 
them ¢ 

General Pick. I do not think it will hurt them very much. 

The CuHarrman. I did not ask you that. I asked you whether it 
would not be an advantage to them. You admit that it would hurt 
them some, don’t you? 

General Pick. It would be a distinct advantage to them if it will 
assure us getting adequate supplies of iron ore into that section of 
the country which is shown on that map by brown, over there where 
the bulk of the iron ore from the Duluth area goes to now. 

The CuarrMan. Why did you say awhile ago ‘that you did not think 
it would hurt Virginia much’ You meant by that it would hurt them 
some, did you not? 


General Pick. It would not hurt them any. I do not think it would 
hurt them at all, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you changed your mind already under cross- 
examination? You changed your view. You said awhile ago you 
did not think it would hurt the Vi irginia ports much, did you not ¢ 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you still say it or do you change it ? 

General Pick. I will stick to what I said. sir. I do not think 
will hurt much. 

The Cuarmman. Much. In other words, it will hurt them some but 
not enough. 


General Pick. Not enough to make any difference, that is right, sin 
POSSIBLE ATOMIC ATTACKS ON SEAWAY 


The Cuairman. You are speaking now about national defense. 
You are a military man, having spent your life in the Army, I sup- 
rose, 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CiarrMan. Would not one bomb dropped on this canal, one 
atomic bomb, put it out of business ? 

General Pick. It would, no doubt, if it hit in the right place, put 
it out of commission. 

The C HAIRMAN, I do not suppose they would try to hit in the wrong 
place. But if it would hit in the wrong place, it would put it out of 
commission, would it not? 

General Pick. I don’t think it would. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to get your military view. 

General Pick. I think, sir, with a hit in the right place, it would 
ilso put out the locks at the Soo, put them out of commission. 

The CuHarrman. We are not dealing with the Soo right 
are we? 

General Pick. But that is a vulnerable 

The CratrmMan. Certainly it is and you want another one to the 
vulnerable list. You have got one now they could destroy, the Soo, 
and you want to build another one so they can destroy that, too, if 
lecessary. 

General Pick. They. both would contribute tremendously to that 

dustrial area that you see shown in brown there, sir. 


how, 
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MILITARY MATERIAL PROCUREMENT 


The Crarrman. You cannot get your mind off the industrial end, 
and the one up in Labrador that is monopolized by one company. | 
thought you were a military man. I did not know you were a great 
industrialist. You keep your mind on the money in it all thetime. Is 
that right ? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, military men have to be interested in 
procurement. 

The Cuarrman, Are you trying to procure this bill. 

General Pick. They have a tremendous responsibility for procuring 
things for military purposes and we are very close to the ground 
on how difficult it is to procure the things we need for war. 

The CHatrrman. You think we have got to have this canal if we fight 
another war’ Is that right? 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, T would not say that. 

The CrarrMan. You would not ? 

General Pick. We have gotten along through all the wars without 
this canal, 

The Cuairman. But we cannot get along without it for another 
one ¢ 

General Pick. I think it would facilitate us in carrying on any 
undertakings that we have even in peace or in war if we had this 
canal, 

CONFERRING WITH CANADIAN ENGINEERS 


The Cuairman. You conferred with the Canadian engineers on this: 
you say they have been down here to see you. 

General Pick. Yes, sir: they have been down here. 

The CnarrmMan. You agreed with them on everything / 

General Pick. I was not asked to agree with them on anything, sir. 

The Cramman. I did not ask you, but you did agree with them. 
did you not 4 

General Pick. I did not get to that. They were telling me what 
they were vroing to do, sir. 


The Cnamman. And you said, all right, did you? You said, “No, 


don't you do that: we are going to help. you on this. 
to build half of this canal. 
not that what you told them ? 

General Pick. No, sir; I did not. 

The Chairman. What did you tell them ‘ 

General Pick. What did I tell them 4 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, 

General Pick. I told them I thought it would be better if we went 
alone with them on it and built it. 

The Cuairman. That is just exactly what T said you said. 

General Pick. I also said I hoped if we did not, they would. 

The Cuamman. Of course. But you told them, 
you are going to build it yourself, but we think it best that we help you 
build it.” Is not that what you told them? 


We are gol! vy 
Don't you bother with it up there.” Is 


General Pick. No, sir: I did not tell them that. 

The Cuatrman. What did you tell them / 

General Pick. I told them that we were still in hopes that we would 
participate in this work with them up there. 
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UNITED STATES FINANCES AS AFFECTED BY SEAWAY 


The Crairman. Well, you are on the way there now evidently, and 
still of that opinion. Have you considered the financial condition of 
the country m connection w ith spe nding five or SIX or seven or eight 
or nine hundred million dollars on this project ¢ 

Do you think this is a wise time to embark on these tremendous 
expenditures ¢ 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I think that this project, both the 
navigation and the power project, would be a self-liquidating project, 
and IT beheve that under those circumstances, it is justified. I think 
it is needed and I think we should go ahead and provide it as soon as 
we possibly can. Whether or not the country is financially able to do 
that, [am not prepared to state, sir 

The Cramman. You are prepared to argue for it regardless then. 
You do not know how it would affect the finances of the country ? 

Gene ral Pick. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cramman. You say this would all be self-liquidating. It will 
liquidate the Treasury probably, but what else will it liquidate? How 
long do you thing it will take to liquidate this ¢ 

General Pick. From 40 to 50 years. 

The Cuairrman. Forty to fifty years? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We will have to pay out the monev now and then 
hope to get it back over a period of 40 to 50 years. That is what you 
eall self-liquidation ? 


General Prek. Yes, sir. 


The Cuatrrman. Senator George. do you have any questions? 
Senator Grorce. No, sit 
The CuarmMman. Senator Wiley? 


COST OF 80-FOOT CANAL 


Senator Witry. I have some questions submitted to me here, Gen- 
eral, by another Senator who is ill. So I am going to briefly ask 
them, and in view of the extended examination by the Chairman, I 
shall forget some of my own questions. 

Taking the seaway portion of the project alone you have given us 
the estimated cost of constructing a 27-foot canal. 

There has been some statement here to the effect that that 27-foot 
canal would not do the job. that it should be a 30-foot canal, and so 
this Senator asks whether you have figures on a 30-foot, and a 35- 
foot canal? 

I personally feel that the evidence heretofore is very clear as to what 

he beneficial effects of a 27-foot canal would be. But if you have the 
a please give them to us. 

General Pick. There is shown on that chart back of the committee 
there on the wall, the cost of a 30-foot channel, the remaining work 
on that project would be $1,078,815,000, the combined cost to Canada 
and the United States for a 30-foot channel. 

Senator Witry. You have given us whit you might call the esti- 
mated cost of construction since Korea, the estimated increase. 

General Piex. Yes, sir. 
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COST OF PIER FACILITIES 


Senator Witry. Have you gone into the matter of what the cost of 
pier facilities at the various lake cities would come to, if we have a 
27-foot canal ? 

General Pick. The channel facilities, sir, to 17 ports on the Lakes 
up there for the 27-foot channel we have estimated at $28,848,000, 


CONSTRUCTION COST OF POWER PROJECT 


Senator Witry. Taking the power project separately, what is the 
estimated eost of construction ? 

General Pick. It is $192,000,000 for power, $374,000,000 for naviga- 
tion. That is the remaining cost to the U nited States, sir. 

Senator Witry. And the Canadian share— 

General Pick. The Canadian share would be $251,269,000. 

Senator Winey. Have you any definite evidence that the power 
project can be self-liquidating? We had the testimony of New York 
here that they would be glad to take it over and pay it all. But have 
you any evidence? 

General Pick. Yes, sit 
liquidating. 

Senator Witey. Have you given for, the record the estimated 
receipts in tolls? 

General Pick. Yes. Toll revenue has been estimated at $36,500,000. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Sawyer, will follow me on the stand, 
sir, and I believe will be able to g give detailed testimony with respect 
to the estimating of tolls. 


; I think that power project would be self- 


COMPARATIVE SHIPPING COSTS 


Senator Witey. What would be the difference in cost between 
shipping ore from Venezuela to Pittsburgh, and shipping it from 
Labrador to Pittsburgh over the seaway ‘ 

General Pick. Mr. “Chairman, I included a statement on that in 
the hearing of the House committee last year as follows: Labrador 
ore: Cost of shipping a ton of ore from Seven Islands over 27-foot 
seaway without tolls to Ashtabula and then by rail to Pittsburgh at 
s5.80 per gross ton. I said for Venezuela ore, cost of shipping a ton 
of ore from dockside to Baltimore and thence by rail to Pittsburgh 
was $4.80 per gross ton. 


USE OF CRITICAL MATERIAL 


Senator Witry. That is the figure. You remember just a couple 
of days ago I wrote you a letter which asked among other things, 
what would be your judgment as to the effect of diverting certain 
limited amounts of critical material for the seaway project during 
the period of construction? You answered: 


The major item in the over-all project involving heavy construction ts in the 


International Rapids section development. It will require 65,000 tons of rein 
forced steel, 88,000 tons of structural steel, 3,800 tons ef copper, 5,420,000 bat 
rels of cement, and 78,700 M b. m. of lumber. 


General Pick. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Wirey. Then you said: 

To explain my judgment of this, let me point out that none of the materials 
required set forth in the NSRB report constitute as much as one-half of 1 per- 
cent of our annual supply. 

Ts that correct 7 

General Pick. That is correct, sir, a correct quotation of a state- 
ment by the Director of Defense Mobilization. 

Senator Wirey. In this tonnage I have just quoted, is that the 
total tonnage for the 6 years’ construction ? 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Witey. I wanted to make that clear, sir. You say: 

For example, 30,000 tons of steel a year required for the project is something 
less than three one-hundredths of 1 percent of our current ingot production. 
The copper requirement of 500 tons a year amounts to one-twentieth of 1 percent 
of the annual supply from domestic ores. Even in the case of cement where 
the fraction is larger—750,000 barrels a year—it is approximately three-tenths 
of 1 percent of the annual supply that can be counted on during the 5-year 
period of construction. In each instance, therefore, the amount of materials 
required is so small as to be negligible in the total mobilization framework. 

That was your report to me and it is your report now, it is/ 

General Pick. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Winey. I thank you. 

The CHairman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator McManon. I have a couple of questions. 

The CHatmMan,. Go ahead, Senator. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON PORT OF NEW YORK 


Senator McManon. General, you stated to Senator Connally that 
you did not think that the ports of Portsmouth and Norfolk would be 
hurt very mue ‘th. How about the } wort of New York? 

General Pick. I do not think that would be hurt very much, sir. 


COMPARING AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SHIPPING VIA SEAWAY 


Senator McManon. I am told, General, that owr merchant shipping 
requires deep water as opposed to foreign shipping, which is shallower 
draft, and that our ships will not be able to move up the 27-foot 
channel, whereas the foreign tramp shipping will be able to move 
up the 27-foot channel. Thus if our ships go to Europe and take on 
a load, they might have to go into the port of New York and partially 
unload and then go up the St. Lawrence. Whereas, the foreign 
-hipping could go down the St. Lawrence fully loaded. Is that a valid 
argument ¢ 

General Pick. The 27-foot channel will take all of the ships that 
ply the Lakes at the present time, and—— 

Senator McManon. I did not ask you that, General. 

General Pick. It will take 75 percent of the ships in our merchant 
Inarine now, 

Senator McManon. Seventy-five percent ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. With profitable loads, with pay loads. 

Senator McManon. What percentage of—let us t: = the Swedes: 
what percentage of their merchant ships would be able to ply the 
canal ¢ 
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General Pick. I do not have a breakdown; I haven’t that informa- 
tion, sir, as to the ships of any particular nation. 

Senator McManon. I think it would be interesting, General, if we 
had submitted for the record that information. 

General Pick. I think I can give you something that is better than 
that, sir. 

The port of Boston has a 40-foot channel. It had 146, ye vessels to 
come in and out of there in 1949. Of that number 144.971 of those 
vessels drew under 24 feet, or 99 percent of them going pati Boston. 

In Philadelphia, 155.498 ship trips out of the total number of 157,- 
SoS, or 98.5 percent, drew under 24 feet. 

Senator McMation. Does that count rowboats and sailboats? 

General Pick. That counts all vessels. 

Senator McMaton. That does not mean anything. 

General Pick. Well, sir, for the steamers only going into Boston 
out of a total of 54,528 trips, 53.147 or 97.5 percent, drew under 24 feet. 
Similarly, 98.2 percent into Philadelphia drew under 24 feet, 91.9 per- 
cent into Baltimore drew under 24 feet, 75 percent of those going into 
New Orleans drew under 24 feet. 

I believe that gives clear indication of what the ships are drawing 
which are operating over the water routes of the seas now, sir. 

Senator McManon. General, if it would not be too much trouble 
I would like to have you submit for the record the percentage of the 
shipping of the six largest maritime nations that would be able to 
use thiscanal. I think that would be of interest. 

General Pick. I will provide that, sir. 

(Subsequent to this hearing the material requested by Senator Mc- 
Mahon was supplied and appears as follows :) 


{Tabulation submitted by the Maritime Administration, Department of Commerce] 
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POSSIBILITY OF OTHER WATER DEVELOPMENTS 










Senator McManon. Thank you, sir. 
Are there any other water developments in prospect having to do 
with the steel business to aid our steel produc tion / 

General Pick. Yes. There are several, sir. 

Senator McManon. What is the biggest one / 

General Pick. Probably the largest one that we are studying now 
would be the extension of the Delaware River Channel up the Dela 
ware River. 

There is some work up the Chesapeake Bay into Baltimore, and some 
of the other great harbors 

Senator McManon. That Delaware River job is one of very sizable 
proportions. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. That is quite a sizable job. 

Senator McMaion. A preliminary estimate of about $100,000,000 7 

General Pick. It will run prohably as much as $90,000,000. That 
report has not gotten to me, yet, sir. It is with the River and Harbor 
Board, 

Senator McManon. Of course, General, without reflecting on the 
accuracy of your estimate, we hi: id some testimony here “sage indicated 
that in the past you Were somew hat low, the C Orps of Engincers was 
somewhat low on your estimates of pub hic Saiseinaeieeles And so, 
f you say $90,000,000, that will probably run about $130,000,000, 
would it not? 


















REVLEWING ESTIMATES OF TILE CORPS OF 





ENGINEERS 


General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the statement that the Corps of Engi 
neers’ estimates have run high and low has been made fre ‘quently in 
recent months, and, Mr. Chairman, if IT am permitted now, 1 would 

ce to make a statement on those estimates for the record. 

Senator McManon. I think vou should because you have got some 
estimates on the cost of this project. How long is your statement ? 

(reneral Prox. Very short. 

With regard to the critical report cited by Mr. Prince, whieh pur 
ported to show that the cost of construction of the Corps of Engi 
civil works projects has increased inordinately, it is appro 
ate to examine some of the facts entering into the data cited 
onnection with the 182 projects which were included in t! 
halyzed. 

The cost history of those projects ranged from 1906 to 1950 but the 

lysis showed that 1937 was the re presentative year for the estimates 
pou Which authorization was based. The aggregate of the estimates 

me of authorization was $2,638,600,000, and the estimates totaled 
H12400,000 in July 1950, an increase of 124 percent. 

Project extensions authorized by Congress subsequent to the basic 

thorization of the projects, however, accounted for 21.8 percent 

ierease over the authorization estimates, leaving an increase of 102.2 
percent to be accounted for by all other reasons. 

During the period involved from 1937 to 19: 0 the Engineering News 
Record Construction Cost Index rose from 234.71 to 512.67. an increase 
of 122 percent. The fact that the increase in ¢ coil works projects due 
‘0 all reasons other than authorized project extensions 
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102 percent, is a clear indication that the cost of construction of those 
projects not only has not increased inordinately, but has increased less 
than might reasonably be expected on the basis of the experience of the 
construction industry as a whole. 

Senator McManon. If our past experience is any guide, the 90,000,- 
000 might run to 180,000,000 for deepening the Delaware River. 

General Pick. No, sir; I do not think that the 90 million would 
increase more than the cost index of the country goes up. 

Senator McManon. Have you heard anything about a scheme to 
dig out the Raritan Canal into New York City, also in connection with 
this steel business down in New Jersey / , 

General Pick. No, sir: I have heard nothing about that. 

Senator McManon. Was there any suggestion that this hundred- 
million-dollar project be engaged in by your organization until this 
United States Steel development down in New Jersey / 

General Pick. We had an approved project on that waterway from 
Philadelphia up to Trenton of a 28-foot depth. There is a survey 
being carried on now in accordance with a resolution from the Con- 
gress to consider the deepening of that waterway to 40 feet, sir. The 
report has not been completed. 

Senator McManon. We await it with great interest. Now, Gen 
eral, one final question: I take it that it is your honest opinion that 
Canada will proceed to build this canal if we do not. 

General Prick. T am convinced of that, sir. 

Senator McManon. That comes out of your conversation with the 
Canadian—your opposite numbers in Canada ? 

General Picx. That is correct, sir. They have already located the 
canal on the Canadian side; they have their estimates and the primary 
reason they want us to go along and help them build is because it will 
cost them less by $34,000,000 than if they went alone. 


DIVISION OF POWER 


Senator McManon. Would we get just as much power out of it if 
they built it alone ? 

General Pick. Oh, ves: the same amount. 

Senator McManon. Same amount of power? 

General Pick. Same amount of power, Senator, if we built it. 

Senator McManon. If they built it? 

General Pick. No, we will not get any power out of it if they build 
it alone. But the proposal of Canada is for Ontario and an appro- 
priate agency in the United States to build the power phase in the 
international section, with Canada to build the seaway phase alone, 
if joint action under the 1941 agreement does not materialize. 

Senator McManon. We will not get any power at all? 

General Pick. No, sir; not if we don’t participate in the building 
of the power phase. 

Senator McManon. Where will it go? 

General Prcx. If we do not build our part of the powerhouse and 
equip it with machinery there just will not be any generating ma- 
chinery on this side of the international boundary. 

Senator McManon. That is not quite clear to me, General, but I 
do not think that you are the witnes to develop it with. 

General Pick. What I mean is, the Canadians would not install 
equipment to develop power on our side of the river. 
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Senator McManon. Thev would build the dam. 

General Pick. They would build the dam and powerhouse jointly 
with an appropriate agency in the United States, but they would not 
install the equipment to develop power on our side. 

Senator McManon. Our investment for developing that part of the 
power which could be ours after they had built the dam and dug the 
canal would be relatively small, would it not? 

General Pick. I do not know exactly what that would cost, sir, 
under such conditions. 


UNILATERAL DEVELOPMENT OF POWER PROJECT 


Senator MoManon. My point is that if they dug this canal and 
they developed the power on their side of the river, the situation would 
be such that we could develop our share of the power on our side of 
the river even though we had not had any part in the Se of the 
canal; is that right ? 

General Pick. Well, sir, the proposal of Canada is for joint con- 
struction of the power phase under a permit from the International 
Joint Commission, with Canada concurrently to build the seaway 
canal on her side, if construction of the dual-purpose project jointly 
under the 1941 agreement fails to materialize. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

General Pick. 1 think, if we deve lop power on our side of the river, 
we would be expected to pay for half of the powerhouse. 

Senator McManon. If we develop it on our side of the river, I 
suppose we would be expected to pay for all of it? 

General Pick. The powerhouse stretches all the way across the 
north river channel. The powerhouse across the north ‘channel and 
the dam across the south channel is all one structure. 

Senator McManon. I did not know that. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

The CraiMan. Senator Tobey / 

Senator Tosey. I have no questions, thank you. 

The CuatrMan. Very well. 

Senator Tosry. I would like consent to insert in the record at some 
point this morning excerpts from the Congressional Record of Janu- 
ary 23, being colloquy between Senator Fulbr ight and Senator Aiken, 
bringing out certain salient facts as to the St. Lawrence waterw: ay. 

The CaHarmman. How much is it / 

Senator Tosry. About a column and a half. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, it will be printed in the record. 


[Excerpt from the Congressional Record, January 23, 1952] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


During the delivery of the speech of Mr. Fulbright: 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas yield to me for the 
purpose of making an insertion in the Record, with the understanding that he 
does not lose the floor? 

The Prestpine Orricer. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
so ordered. 

Mr. A1rKEN. I ask that the insertion appear in the body of the Record at the 
conclusion of today’s debate on the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


is 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in view of the current interest in the Great Lak: - 
St. Lawrence development, I have had prepared a statement showing the hist: 
ical background on the American-British-Canadian jurisdiction over the Gres: 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system as a part of the original boundary of the Unite: 
States. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed in the Recor) 
as follows: 


HistoricAL BACKGROUND ON AMERICAN-BrITISH-CANADIAN JURISDICTION Ove! 
THE GREAT LAKES-StT. LAWRENCE SYSTEM AS A PART OF THE ORIGINAL BOUNDA)) 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Including references to definitive treaty of peace of 1783, establishing the »; 
Lawrence River from its intersection with the forty-fifth parallel as th, 
axis upon which the entire northern boundary of the United States has ber 
extended; control of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, as an objective in 
the Revolution, the War of 1812, and in subsequent peaceful negotiations after 
establishment of the Dominion of Canada in 1867; recognition of navigation rights 
of the United States in the St. Lawrence River under the treaties of 1871 and 
1909; location of major navigation works of the seaway project on the United 
States side of the international section, St. Lawrence River, under the draft 
treaty of 19382 and the pending United States-Canadian Agreement of 1941. 


INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 


The international section of the St. Lawrence River is a part of the origina! 
boundary of the United States, 

As the outlet of the Great Lakes, the international section discharges thei: 
entire outflow toward the Atlantic over the first 114 miles of the course of the s: 
Lawrence River to its intersection with the forty-fifth parallel. 

The international section is the axis upon which all boundary settlements 
turned in the definitive treaty of peace of 1783 and in later agreements wit! 
Great Britain. 

By planting the boundary on the international section and the forty-fift) 
parallel the Commissioners for the Continental Congress—Benjamin Frankli: 
John Adams, and John Jay—gained a footheld for the United States in th 
control of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

In the treaty of 1783, the American Commissioners obtained the extension of the 

boundary westward from the forty-fifth parallel through the international section 
of the St. Lawrence into the Great Lakes, and through the Great Lakes syste: 
to the Mississippi River. This brought the line north to a point near the forty 
ninth parallel. The forty-ninth parallel was ultimately adopted, after years 
diplomatic conflict, as the boundary of the United States from the headwaters of 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, 1,200 miles westward to the Pacific coust 
For 169 vears, or longer than the Constitution has been in force, the United 
tates has jealously guarded its jurisdiction in the international section of the 
t. Lawrence River. 
As recently as in the pending United States-Canadian agreement of 1941, to 
provide for completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, the United States 
obtained the right to locate the main navigation and power dam, together with 
all locks and side canals of 30 feet over the sills, on the United States side of thy 
international section. 

In December 1951 Canada sanctioned the 1941 agreement and undertook to 
build her share of the works in other sections of the system, under the terms of 
the agreement, enacting legislation to create a seaway authority and voting 
$300,000,000 credit for its use. 

In the event the United States dees not avail itself of the 1941 agreement, th: 
Canadian legislation provides that Canada shall proceed with the construct 
of an all-Canadian seaway. This would mean the transfer of the side canals a 
locks designed for ocean ships from the United States side to the Canadian side 
of the international section. It would, in fact, leave all canals and locks suilall: 
for ocean shipping on the Canadian side of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence systen 
from the Atlantic as far into the midcontinent us the United States-built Ma 
Arthur Locks at the Soo. 

Under existing treaties between the United States and Great Britain, and unde! 
the Canadian legislation of December, 1951, Canada would be fully authorized to 
fix and levy tolls on all shipping using the seaway facilities, including comme 
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to and from Chicago, Duluth, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and other American ports on the Great Lakes. 

The withdrawal by the United States from the pending agreement of 1941 for 
joint completion of the seaway, the denial of responsibility for the further im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, and the loss of jurisdiction 
and control over major navigation works built subject to tolls on American 
commerce raises questions which can only be properly considered in their his- 
torical perspective. 


BOUNDARY OF 1783 


In the peace negotiations following the American Revolution, Benjamin 
Franklin at first sought to obtain for the new nation the cession of the remain- 
ing British possessions in North America. Had this effort succeeded the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system would have been brought wholly under the 
jurisdiction and control of the United States. 

The St. Lawrence River had, in fact, been under the sole jurisdiction of one 
nation, rather than under dual control, for nearly a century preceding the 
cession of New France to the British in the Treaty of 17653. 

Using the St. Lawrence River as their base of operations, the great French 
discoverers of the 17th century had reached the headwaters of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River, in what are now adjoining counties of northern 
Minnesota, and explored the Mississippi to its mouth. The vast area drained 
by both systems was claimed as the territory of New France and held until 
1763 from interior trading posts and forts strategically located on the Mississi- 
ppi and its tributaries, and from Detroit on the upper Lakes to Fort Frontenae 
(Kingston) in the international section of the St. Lawrence River. 

The Quebec Act (1774) of the British Parliament had excluded the American 
Colonies from expansion westward beyond the Alleghenies to the shores of the 
upper Lakes and attached the area south of the Lakes to the Ohio to the Ter- 
ritory of Quebec. This act was recited as one of the causes of the Revolution in 
the Declaration of Independence, which condemned the King “for abolishing 
the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these Colonies.” 

Early in the Revolution, militia from Vermont and New Hampshire opened 
the Lake Champlain route to the St. Lawrence by the capture of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga (1775) and Ethan Allen proposed to take Canada with a force of a 
few thousand troops. The invasion across the St. Lawrence was delayed, how- 
ever, and after Montreal was taken by Montgomery the assault on Quebec failed 
and a naval expedition sent to the St. Lawrence by General Washington with- 
drew (1776). 

In the negotiation of the Treaty of 1783, the American Commissioners, acting 
under instruction from the Continental Congress, sought to gain the cession of 
the British possessions on the St. Lawrence River. Failing in this, they sought to 
establish a boundary line that would give the United States direct access to the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes on the north and extend the national territory 
to the Mississippi on the west. 

The adoption of the boundary line starting at the intersection of the St. Law- 
rence River with the forty-fifth parallel, west through the international section, 
nd through the Great Lakes to the Mississippi had the effect of repealing the 
Quebee Act of 1774. In the provisional treaty articles agreed to in 1782 as well 
is in the definitive Treaty of Peace of 1783, the running of the line through the 
nternational section and into and through the Great Lakes was the decisive 
factor in determining the northern boundary of the United States. 

The extension of the line starting in the international section through Lake 
Ontario, the Niagara River, Lake Erie, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior, gave 
the United States joint jurisdiction over the entire system and left Lake Michigan 
wholly within the United States. Since the line extended in a generally northern 
direction from Lake Erie, it expanded the territory of the United States to the 
forty-ninth parallel at the headwaters of the Lakes and the Mississippi. This 
bronght into the national domain ond opened for settlement the entire area, 
except Florida, from the Alleghenies to the Mississippi and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Treaty of 1783 also adopted the intersection of the St. Lawrence with the 
forty-fifth parallel as the focal point for extension of the boundary to the east, 
\s agreed to, this line folowed the forty-fifth parallel to the head of the Con- 
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necticut River, forming the present northeastern boundary of New York and the 
northern boundaries of Vermont and New Hampshire. The present northern 
boundaries of Maine were left in dispute until 1842. 

Congress promptly took jurisdiction over the region bordering the Great Lakes 
by creating the Northwest Territory in the Ordinance of 1787. The States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a part of Minnesota were 
ultimately carved out of the Northwest Territory, secured to the United States 
by extension of the original boundary from the international section of the St. 
Lawrence through the Lakes to the Mississippi. 


EXTENSION OF BOUNDARY TO ROCKIES 


The Louisiana Purchase from Napoleon in 1803 extended the national domain 
from the head of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River to the Rockies, in 
eluding the area drained by the Missouri and other western tributaries of the 
Mississippi. 

Extension of the original Great Lakes-St. Lawrence line to form the northern 
boundary of the Louisiana Purchase remained in dispute with Great Britain 
until after the War of 1812. 

In the second war of independence, the control of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system was a prime objective of both the United States and Great Britain. An 
abortive invasion of Canada was made from Michigan, but Detroit, Fort Dear 
born, Fort Mackinac, and other American posts on the Lakes fell to British- 
Canadian troops. American forces under Gen. Winfield Scott crossed the inter 
national section of the St. Lawrence River to invade eastern Ontario but were 
repulsed. American naval victories on Lake Erie and Lake Ontario partially 
offset these losses and the war ended with both countries sharing joint contro] 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

The Treaty of Ghent which brought the War of 1812 to a close was signed by the 
American Commissioners—John Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin—on December 24, 1814. The terms ob- 
tained by the United States were therefore uninfluenced by Andrew Jackson's 
later victory at New Orleans, January 8, 1815. 

In the negotiation of the treaty, Canadian representatives proposed that the 
original boundary through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system from the inter 
section of the St. Lawrence River with the forty-fifth parallel, as fixed by the 
treaty of 1783, be abandoned. 

The Canadian terms called for the surrender of northern New York and the 
international sectiorm of the St. Lawrence River so that the southern, as well as 
the northern bank of that river, would remain wholly under British sovereignt) 
A new boundary line was proposed, starting at Plattsburg, N. Y., and extending 
west to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., on Lake Ontario. The cession of the east bank 
of the Niagara River in New York was also proposed. 

In addition, the Canadian terms called for the creation of a buffer zone or 
Indian territory north of a line drawn from Sandusky on Lake Erie to Kaskaskia 
on the Mississippi below St. Louis. The adoption of this line would have reclaimed 
almost the whole of the Northwest Territory for the British and excluded the 
United States from Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron. It was further pro 
posed that the United States should be required to cede the Louisiana Purchase 
to Spain. 

The American Commissioners stood on their instructions, insisting they had 
“no authority to cede any part of the United States.” By October 1814, the 
American Commissioners reported that the British had withdrawn demands for 
exclusive control of the Great Lakes and for the creation of an Indian territory 
bordering the Lakes. 

Strengthened by news of American naval victories on the Great Lakes late in 
1814, the American Commissioners proposed settlement of United States-Cana 
dian boundary questions on the basis of status quo ante bellum. The terms of the 
Treaty of Ghent were agreed to substantially on this basis. 

The treaty established peace, provided for mutual surrender of captured ter- 
ritory, and created three commissions to determine the location of boundaries in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1783. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system thus remained, after the War of 1812, under the joint jurisdiction of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Upon ratification of the Treaty of Ghent, the way was opened to determination 
of the northern boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. In the treaty of 1818 
the original Great Lakes-St. Lawrence boundary of 1783, emerging at the forty 
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ninth parallel at the head of the Lakes, was extended along this parallel from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rockies. This extension of the original line fixed the 
present northern boundaries of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


ENTENSION TO PACIFIC COAST 


After 1783 the northeastern boundary between Maine and the British posses- 
sions south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence remained in dispute, resulting in fre- 
quent border raids, for 60 years after the Revolution. 

The northeastern boundary was settled by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
i842. This left the boundary from the Rockies west to the Pacific the only re- 
maining boundary question in dispute between the two countries. 

Demands in Congress for extension of the limits of the Oregon country under 
the slogan “54-40 or Fight’ were modified in the Treaty of 1846. Again in this 
instance, as in the case of the Louisiana Purchase, the original boundary of 1783 
through the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system was extended along the forty-ninth 
parallel, completing the frontier line from the Rockies to the Pacific. This 
determined the present northern boundaries of Idaho and Washington. 


EQUAL NAVIGATION RIGHTS 


The right to navigate the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, on equal terms 
with Great Britain was consistently asserted by the United States under the 
Treaty of 1783. Such rights were repeatedly demanded by the United States 
in treaty negotiations on boundary settlements and other questions. Until after 
the American Civil War and the establishment of Canada as a self-governing 
Dominion in 1867, however, restrictive navigation policies of Great Britain left 
the St. Lawrence River virtually closed to American shipping. 

Equal navigation rights of the United States on the St. Lawrence River were 
finally recognized by Great Britain in the Treaty of Washington in 1871, over 
a century after the outbreak of the American Revolution. Under this treaty 
it was provided that 

“The navigation of the river St. Lawrence, ascending and descending, from 
the forty-fifth parallel of north latitudes, where it ceases to form the boundary 
between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free 
and open for the purposes of Commerce to the citizens of the United States, sub- 
ject to any laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion of Canada, 
not inconsistent with such privileges of free navigation.” 

The Treaty of 1871, while it required extensions of navigation rights in later 
agreements to make such rights elfective, was received as a great diplomatie 
victory for the United States, both in this country and in Canada. Signed on 
May 6, 1871, the treaty was approved by the Senate on May 24 and after ex- 
change of ratifications proclaimed July 4, 1871. 


TOLL DISPUTES 


Prior to the development of cooperative plans of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, for joint completion of works to improve the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system for navigation, the*toll charges fixed on the use of canals 
built as parts of wholly intranational waterways were a fruitful source of con- 
troversy between the two countries. 

With the opening of the Erie Canal along an all-American route from the 
western lakes to the Atlantie in 1825, Canada began a system of competitive 
all-Canadian canals with the opening of the first Welland Canal around Niagara 
Falis in 1832. Later, the Rideau Canal from the mouth of Lake Ontario to 
Ottawa and thence to the St. Lawrence River by the Ottawa River was built 
to bypass completely the international section of the St. Lawrence River. 

While the original Erie Canal and the first Welland Canal were of shallow 
depth, they produced the immediate effect of reducing transportation charges 
for the products of the interior and greatly stimulated the settlement and de- 
velopment of the Midwest and of upper Canada. 

Discrimination in the levying of tolls on the Canadian canals, to favor Cana- 
dian interests at the expense of American interests, was complained of in treaty 
negotiations and in protests filed with the State Department from the early 
nineteenth to the early twentieth century. Similar complaints of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the United States were made by Canada. . 
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AGITATION FOR ANNEXATION 


Associated with interminable controversies over discriminatory toll charges 
and control of shipping on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, frequent de- 
mands were heard in Congress for the annexation of Canada to the United 
States. Presidents Washineton, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison had declared 
this objective beginning with the Revolution, and it had been one of the war 
aims of Congress under the leadership of Henry Clay in the War of 1812. 
Thereafter it subsided for some years until the bitter passions of the slavery 
controversy were unloosed. 

Reacting to British-Canadian policy during the Civil War, Sumner, Seward, 
and other leaders openly declared for annexation. The Fenian raids across 
the St. Lawrence and at other sections of the border further disturbed United 
States-Canadian relations. Even afier provision was made for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims under President Grant by the Treaty of 1871 and the 
Venezuela controversy under President Cleveland (1895-96), the agitation per- 
sisted. Theodore Roosevelt, Speaker Champ Clark and other American leaders 
were among those who were advocating Canadian annexation well into the 
twentieth century. 


BOUNDARY WATERS TREATY OF 1909 


The boundary waters treaty of 1909 ushered in a period of friendly cooperation 
hetween the United States and Canada in the development and control of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

Provisions of the Treaty of Washington of 1871, recognizing equal naviga- 
tion rights over the system, were strengthened and extended by the treaty of 
1909 to include the connecting canals and locks of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

A new departure in this treaty, largely the work of Secretary of State Elihu 
Root and the British Ambassador, Lord Bryce, was the creation of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission as an instrument to decide future controversies, and 
to submit recommendations on matters referred by the mutual consent of the 
two Governments. 


JOINT CONSTRUCTION PROPOSALS 


During the Wilson administration, the United States with the concurrence of 
Canada, referred to the International Joint Commission proposals for joint 
construction of a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 
(January 21, 1920.) 

Hearings were held by the Commission in the United States and Canada. In 
a report filed with the United States and the Canadian Governments in De- 
cember 1921, the Commission recommended that joint construction of the project 
be undertaken with the provision of the principal works in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River. In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Commission, a joint board of engineers composed of representatives of 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers and engineers of Canadian agencies 
was created in 1924 to prepare plans for the development of the international 
section. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge strongly recommended the completion of the 
seaway project by joint action of the United States and the Canadian Govern- 
ments. Secretary of Commerce Hoover headed the United States St. Law- 
rence Advisory Commission appointed by President Coolidge. The Commission 
reported in 1928 in favor of the construction of the project as a joint venture 
of the two Governments. 

The Joint Board of Engineers presented plans for the completion of the develop 
ment in the international section in its report of 1926 and filed a supplementary 
report in 1931. Under these plans, the main navigation and power dam required 
to develop the international section and the side canal and locks of the deep 
waterway were to be located on the United States side of the St. Lawrence River. 

The draft of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty was signed by the United 
States and Canada in 1982 incorporating the plans recommended by the Joint 
Board of Engineers. This treaty was recommended by President Hoover in 1933 
and by President Roosevelt in 1984 and was approved by a majority vote of the 
Senate, March 14, 1984. Lacking a two-thirds vote of Senators present, however, 
the treaty failed of ratification. 
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On March 19, 1941, the United States-Canadian Agreement was signed providing 
for joint construction of work needed to complete the seaway. This agreement, 
like the draft treaty of 1932, located the main dam, side canals, and locks on the 
United States side of the international section, while allocating to Canada the 
construction of side canals and works on the lower St. Lawrence. 

The agreement of 1941 requires reciprocal legislation by Congress and Parlia- 
ment, as provided by the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, to become effective. 

Legislation to implement the 1941 agreement and to authorize construction of 
the United States share of the works was recommended to Congress by President 
Roosevelt in 1941 and 1944 and by President Truman, in a special message, in 
1945, and in subsequent annual messages. 

A vote on legislation to carry out the terms of the 1941 agreement has never 
been tuken in the House. The Committee on Public Works approved the agree- 
ment and the proposed enabling legislation by a vote of 17 to 8 on November 21, 
1941, but after the attack on Pearl Harbor, action by Congress on river and harbor 
projects generally was suspended for the duration of the war. The House Com- 
mittee on Public Works voted 15 to 12 on July 26, 1951, to table measures to 
implement the agreement but reopened hearings in October 1951 on new enabling 
legislation which will remain pending before the committee at the session conven- 
ing in January 1952. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations favorably reported measures to 
provide for joint United States-Canadian completion of the seaway in 1953, 1946, 
and 1948. Enabling legislation to implement the 1941 agreement was rejected 
in 1944 in the form of the Aiken amendment, proposed as a rider to an omnibus 
river and harbor bill, and a similar measure was recommitted for further study 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations in 1948. In debate on the project in the 
Senate on August 31, 1951, Senators Aiken, of Vermont, and Moody, of Michigan, 
stated that a majority of the committee had given positive assurance that the 
seaway resolution, sponsored by 26 Senators in the present Congress, would be 
taken up for consideration at the earliest possible date. 

In the meantime the Canadian Parliament has definitely authorized the con 
struction of the Canadian share of the works under the 1941 agreement in legisla- 
tion enacted in December 1951. The enactment of reciprocal legislation by Con- 
gress to provide for construction of the United States share of the works, to be 
built chiefly on the United States side of the international section, is required to 
provide for joint completion of the seaway under joint United States-Canadian 
jurisdiction and control of the project. 

Canada’s recent action to complete the seaway under the 1941 agreement or in 
an all-Canadian project raises a new question of far-reaching significance, in the 
light of the historical background of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

The certainty that Canada would proceed to build the project, with all locks 
and side canals located on Canadian soil, unless the United States avails itself of 
the joint plan of construction and control of the seaway offered by the 1941 agree- 
iment has never heretofore been presented. 

In gaining its present joint jurisdiction and equal navigation rights in boundary 
waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, in asserting these rights over 
a period of 169 years, and in locating the major part of the seaway works on 
American soil in the 1941 agreement, the United States has never previously con- 
sidered an all-Canadian seaway as an alternative to the joint development of the 
system. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great 
Gritain clearly established the right of either sovereignty to charge tolls on any 
vorks built on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, providing in article I as 
follows: 

“The high contracting parties agree that the navigation of all navigable bound- 
ary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce to 
the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally, 
subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, within its own 
territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation and applying 
equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats 
of both countries. 

“It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain in force, this same 

echt of navigation shall extend to the waters of Lake Michigan and to all canals 
connecting boundary waters, and now existing or which may hereafter be con- 
structed on either side of the line. Either of the high contracting parties may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such canals within its own 
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territory and may charge tolls for the use thereof, but all such rules and regula- 
tions and all tolls charged shall apply alike to the subject or citizens of the high 
contracting parties, and the ships, vessels, nad boats of both of the high contract- 
ing parties, and they shall be placed on terms of equality in the use thereof.” 
The Canadian legislation of December 1951, provided definitely for the imposi- 
tion of tolls, pursuant to article I of the treaty of 1909, in sufficient amounts to 
recover the full cost of the new seaway works to be provided by Canada. 


SIZE OF CANAL 


The CHamman. General Pick, with a 27-foot channel, how much 
clearance would there have to be for a vessel to navigate? You could 
not have a 27-foot ship on a 27-foot channel, because you would be 
rubbing the bottom, would you not ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir.’ I think that the sills in the locks should 
be put down to 30 feet and T think that the 27-foot channel could take 
ships drawing about 25 feet. 

The Cuatrman. Twenty-five? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I have a statement here from a witness who testi- 
fied yesterday to the effect that it would be about 24 feet instead of 
2) feet. 

General Pick. No, it could do better than that, sir, according to the 
information I have. 

The CuarrMan. It could do a foot better. 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman, You are certain that is the exact point ? 

General Pick. About 25 feet, yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that the building of this 27-foot chan- 
nel would increase very greatly the traffic in that area / 

General Pick. Yes, sir, I do. 


PERCENTAGE OF ALL SHIPS ABLE TO USE CANAL 


The Caray, Is it not a fact that it would discriminate largely 
against United States shipping because the United States oceangoing 
vessels cannot navigate on a 27-foot channel / 

General Piex. I testified, Mr. Chairman, that 75 percent of our 
merchant marine, 75 percent of the vessels of our merchant marine 
could navigate that channel with paying loads, ves, sir. 

The CuarMan. What about our oceangoing vessels? 

General Pick. Iam talking about ocean-going vessels. 

The CuatrmMan. Could the United States oceangoing vessels go 
on a 27-foot channel ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. Let me ask you this: Is it not true that the United 
States large ships are more numerous than the foreign smaller-draft 
ships and would not this channel be an advantage to the foreign ship- 
ping because they do not carry the heavy draft th at our ships do? 

General Pick. I think the smaller countries have vessels of small 
draft. You know, Mr. Chairman, we have the best group of harbors in 
the world. Nocountry has the harbors that we have. 

The Cuarmman, That is all right. I am talking about the ships now 
of foreign registry that are sm: aller than ours and that they can navi- 
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gate the 27-foot channel when a great many of our ships cannot. Is 
not that right / 

General Pick. I do not know the proportion. I hope when I get the 
information for the record which Senator McMahon asked for, that 
I can give you that information. But I do not know what the 
proportion 





PERCENTAGE OF AMERICAN SHIPS ABLE TO USE CANAL 


The CuairmMan. You know, as a matter of fact, though, that our 
oceangoing ships on the whole have a deeper draft than these small 
ships of Sweden and Holland and Denmark and all the other— 

General Pick. I am only guided by this data that I have here, show- 
ing that coming into our major ports the very great percentage of all 
the vessels coming in there draw 24 feet. That would indicate, sir, 
that the preponder ‘ance of the vessels of the world draw in the neigh- 
borhood of 25 feet or less under acttial operating conditions, 

Senator Wixey. Including our coastwise vessels ? 

General Pick. Including cur coastwise vessels; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right; your testimony is supplemented. 

Senator Witey. I wish you were supplemented. 

The Cuairman. You would like to liquidate me, for that matter. 

Senator Witry. Oh, no; I love you, except when you are ornery. 

The Crrarmman. Here is a witness who represents Mr. Frazer A. 
Bailey, president, American Federation of National Shipping, an in- 
dustrial organization comprising among its membership, a majority 
of all deep-water, dry cargo American- tl ag shipping, and a substan 
tial portion of the tanker fleet. Do you know this gentleman? Do 
you know that organization ? 

General Pick. Just by reputation. I do not know him personally. 

The Cuamman. But you do know about the organization, do you 
not ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. He is representing American shipowners, and they 
are complaining in this testimony that the building of this seaway 
with a 27-foot draft would discriminate against the companies that 
he represents because their draft vessels cannot navigate and that the 
foreign vessels of lighter draft can navigate. Is that true? 

General Pick. I do not know, sir. I do not know what the draft of 
his ships is. 

The Cuamrman. He says after study for many years they do not 
believe that the St. Lawrence seaway would open the Great Lakes to 
any substantial amount of ocean ships—I am not talking about these 
little fly-by-night ships that run up and down the coast and things 
of that kind. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, the Maritime Commission has testi- 
fied to the fact that 75 percent of our merchant marine—and I feel 
sure that would also be true of the merchant marines of the world- 
could use that waterway. 

The Cuairman. What about the other 25 percent that cannot? 
Would that be a discrimination against them ? 

General Pick. No. I think that those ships could profitably oper 
ate in the St. Lawrence waterway if they could get cargoes to tak 
out. 
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The Carman. You have just testified 25 percent of them could 
not do it. 

General Pick. That is with their full draft. That is loaded full 
with a full storage of fuel aboard, and everything like that. 

But it is customary and it is a common practice for ships to go 
into the smaller ports and then go to the larger ports and pick up the 
rest of their load and move out. They could pick up their full load 
at Montreal and move out into the deep water with the maximum 
draft that any of them have. 

The Cuarrman. They could unload all they have got and navi- 
gate it, probably, but your attitude is that you want to build this 
canal when you admit that 25 percent of American ships cannot use 
it; you want to tax them and tax the rest of the country to pay fora 

seaway that only 75 percent, according to your own testimony, could 
ever use. Isn’t that true? 

General Pick. I think that the great majority of them can use it 
advantageously, sir, if the cargo is ‘there to be lifted and I think they 
will go for it if the c cargo is there, and I think the « cargo will be there. 

The Cuaman. There are a good many “ifs” in your statement ; if 
so-and-so, and if so-and-so. I am talking about, leaving out all the 
“ifs,” whether or not they can do it nor mally and economically and 
profitably? You have already testified that 25 percent of them could 
not do it. 

General Pick. Not loaded to their full draft. 

The Cratrman. What do you want to do, send them in there with 
a half draft? Is that your idea of shipping, that they should not 

carry but a half load ? 

Ge neral Pick. Mr. Chairman, it is the common practice in the 
shipping world today. They go in Chesapeake Bay down here, at 
some of these ports and they load out and they go and top off when 
they get to where they can vet water that will take the full draft of 
their vessels, if the tonnage is available. 

The Cuairman. If the tonnage is available. How is the tonnage 
going to be available on a frozen-up river 5 months in the year? 

General Pick. The tonnage might be there, sir, but you could not 
get through in the w inter season. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions? 

Senator McManon. General, would you plesse give us, and send 
me a copy, personally, a concise memorandum of what your opinion 
is as to what will happen to the power if we do and if we do not ? 

General Prox. What will happen to the power? 

Senator McManon. Yes: what will be the prognosis on the power 
situation? What effect will that have on the power development of 
this project if we join in it, or if we do not? I am interested in that 
question, 

General Prox. Mr. Chairman, the Corps of Engineers does noi 
have any responsibility in connection with oy disposition. 

Senator McManon. Perhaps the Federal Power Commission 
might be the proper one to ask about that. I will ask the Powe) 
Commission. 
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(Subsequent to these hearings the following information was re- 
ceived from the Federal Power Commission :) 


[Letter from Federal Power Commission, March 7, 1952] 


FEDERAL POWER COM MISSION, 


Washington, March 7, 1952. 
Hon. ToM CONNALLY, 


Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN CONNALLY: In response to your informal request I have given 
consideration to the following questions concerning the development of the Inter- 
national Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River : 


I. Could the development as proposed by the Army engineers be under- 
taken as a joint enterprise by the United States and Canada? 

Il. If the United States does not join with Canada, could Canada alone 
construct the proposed seaway and power development ? 


and submit herewith the following answers : 

I. If Congress through appropriate legislation so authorizes, the United States 
itself can join with Canada in the construction of either the seaway or the power 
development or the combined seaway and power development as proposed by the 
Arury engineers. In the absence of additional legislation, the United States 
itself would not be authorized to participate with Canada in such construction. 

II. If Congress does not pass legislation authorizing the United States itself 
to join with Canada in constructing the seaway and power development recom- 
mended in the plan of the Army engineers, Canada alone could not construct 
that development. Canada could, of course, construct a seaway or a power 
development or a combined development without the approval of the United 
States, provided all such facilities are located entirely within Canada and pro- 
vided such facilities would not affect the levels or flows of the international 
stream. However, such development would differ from that proposed by the 
Army engineers, 

However, a combined seaway and power development with the seaway being 
located in Canada could be built by Canada and a licensee of this Commission 
without further legislation by Congress. <A license could be issued under the 
Federal Power Act to citizens of the United States, to any association of such 
citizens, to any corporation organized under the laws of the United States or any 
State thereof, or to any State or municipality authorizing the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of those parts of the Barnhart Island Dam and power- 
house located within the United States (16 U. S. C. 797e). This license cover- 
ing the United States portion of the proposed power project in combination with 
Canadian development of power and seaway facilities on the Canadian side 
would permit development of a seaway and power project which, however, would 
vary from that proposed by the Army engineers. 

As I advised you in my letter of February 21, 1952, the application of the 
Power Anthority of the State of New York for a license for the power develop- 
ment was denied by the Federal Power Commission on December 22. 1950, be- 
cause the Commission was of the opinion that the combined development should 
he made by the United States itself, and a report to that effect was submitted 
to Congress, 

The foregoing answers are given without regard to such approvals as may be 
equired from the International Joint Commission under the International 
Boundary Water Treaty of 1910. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tromas C. BUCHANAN, Chairman. 


Now just one final question. General, we have spent hundreds of 
millions of dollars in digging out our harbors, have we not ? 

General Pick. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. Was it to accommodate just a very few vessels 
of the merchant marine? 

General Pick. to accommodate the vessels of the world, sir. 

Senator McManon, All right. 
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Senator Grorce. General, may I ask you just a few simple ques- 
tions? 
General Pick. Yes, Senator. 


CANADA’S PHYSICAL AND LEGAL ABILITY TO BUILD CANAL 


Senator Grorcr. I am asking because I want to get the facts. 

Can Canada develop this waterway, the St. Lawrence seaway, with- 
out any cooperation on our part’ I am not speaking of financial 
ability to do it, but I mean assuming that she has the means, can she do 
it ? 

General Pick. If I understand correctly, sir, whether it 
possible for Canada to do it alone? 

Senator Grorer. Legally and physically possible for her to do it 
alone, assuming that she has adequate means / 

General Pick. It is physically possible, sir, for Canada to dig the 
canal, build the locks, build the powerhouse, and operate the seaway 
facility on her side of the river. Failing action under the 1941 agree- 
ment she proposes to so build the seaway in the international section 
concurrently with the construction of the power phase in the inter- 
national section by Ontario jointly with an appropriate agency in the 
United States, under a permit from the International Joint Commis- 
sion. 

Senator Grorce. The question is in good faith. It may sound simple 
toyou. What is the advantage we get by going into the joint venture 
with Canada? 

General Pick. The primary advantage—I mean the practical ad- 
vantage would be having a voice in establishing rules and regulations 
and tolls for operating through the seaway canal. 

Senator GEORGE. In other words, to have joint control ? 

General Pick. A joint control of an international project, a project 
slong an international boundary. Mr. Chairman, as I see it, it would 
be to our very great advantage to cooperate with Canada from an 
international viewpoint on any undertaking along that border, like 
we have in the past. 

If Canada builds that canal on the Canadian side of the river, they 
would have the right to fix the rules and the regulations and set tolls. 
If. in years to come, that waterway was administered in a manner 
which would shut it off from use by the United States or which, in 
any way, would be discriminatory against the United States, I believe 
it would cause us trouble. 

Senator GrorGr. Could it be so opel rated / 

General Pick. I do not know, sir. 


is legally 


DEPENDABLE GUARANTIES AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The Cratmman. Assuming that Canada did proceed and build this 
seaway, could she, sometime in the future, if she wished to, diserim) 
nate against us or shut it off to a point where we could not use it? 
It would be within the power of Canada to do that, would it not? 

General Prox. I think they could, sir, if they wanted to, but if they 
did it would violate existing treaties, 

Senator Grorce. Now, [am coming to the one thing that T have 1 
my mind: That being true, is it not the most irresponsible proposal 
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that could be made to our Government to enter into an agreement of 
this kind that will cost a great deal of money and may cost very much 
more than we now estimate, without having absolute guaranties on 
which we can depend that there will not be any discrimination or any 
ower in Canada to close it up? 

General Pre. I think that a joint agreement would take care of 
the situation. 

Senator Grorcr. Now, General, that is just where the trouble is. 
When you make a joint agreement the other fellow may back out of 
his agreement, but if we had a firm treaty, a firm treaty that gave us 
these rights, then we would have, if there is any place on this earth 
where you can have treaties in force that are respected and treaty 
rights protected, we would have some say so about it. But here is just 
a plain proposition, that we are so anxious to get into it, until we are 
perfectly willing to come in here and say we are going to make an 
agreement which we very well know that another Congress can undo 
and the Canadian Parliament could undo if it wished to. 

Tam not saying they would. That is not the point. But Iam saying 
that when nations deal with each other, though they be friendly 
nations, they had better do it on a firmer basis than agreements and 
arrangements which can be upset, can be overthrown. 

This resolution that is before us recognizes that and calls on us to 
go ahead after we put money into it and become involved in it and 
become committed to it, and then negotiate a treaty. It recognizes 
that somewhere there must be a treaty. Here is a disposition on the 
part of the executive branch of this Government to enter into the 
construction of foreign commercial facilities that will last for the 
indefinite future. You speak of it being self-liquidating within 40 or 
45 years. Tam not quarreling about that. But we are so lacking in 
discernment that we propose to go ahead without doing the thing that 
is open to us if we wish to do it, through a treaty that will protect our 

rights, and will make it impossible for our joint copartner in the 
enterprise to wiggle around to a point in the future, under unfriendly 
governments that may spring up here and over there, and make the 
whole thing worthless to us. 

Iam not suggesting that Canada will do that and Iam not suggest- 
ng that any other country would do that. What T am suggesting is 
that the executive branch of this Government, if it does less than pro- 
tect our rights in a joint venture of this mammoth proportion is a bit 
soft in the head. 


INSURANCE FOR UNTTED STATES RIGHTS 


[ simply say that there is not any possible justification, in my way 
of looking at this thing, unless you are going to proceed with a treaty 
which will protect our rights and which will guarantee our rights, and 
I think we are becoming childish in this country in assuming so many 
things and committing ourselves so widely on every sort of proje 
that looks good. 

lam not quarreling about the merits of it. But on the legislative 

ide and on the side of the Government down here we certainly should 

i bit patient and do the thing in a way that would guarantee our 


fu 1 rights and would protect our full rights as far 
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Now I do not ask you to £0 into a 
simple question : Whether Canada could build the seaw 
fo and had the money, and whether, if she did 
in such a Way as to be harmful and hurtful to us and our interests an:| 
might, as you suggest, lead ultimately fo some international] friction / 
I draw my own conclusions. If that js a fact and when vou beg; 
fo create the facilities that must he absolutely vital and necessary | 
international commerce and trade through a whole century ahead. 
that then we are skating on much thinner ice than the ice in the Ss; 
atwrence waterway for 4 months of the year. I do not know how 
could excuse myself as a Senator for committing my country to this 
sort of a program in this sort of a way. It may be that it should be 
done and that precisely what YOu say 1s correct and What others hay. 
said, and I am not disposed to quarrel about that. But I do know 
you have no Way to protect your right if it lies within the other man’s 
powe1 
General Pick. That is the practical] side of it, sir, the practical] 
situation. | fully believe Canada is going to build that waterway 
I fully believe they need it. | fully believe that they have made up 
their mind to £0 ahead and build it. | think it would be much ber. 
ter if we did it as a joint undertaking, | think it would serve us bet 


ter in the years to come if we had a voice in the operation of that 
£reat project, 


Senator Grorer. I see your point. 
General Pick. That is 
Senator Grorar, I it this thin 
you joint contro] of it, not any longer than ¢ 
might find it protitable 
for, maybe, indefinitely, 


cliscussion, but I 
av if she wishe:| 
do it, she could use j; 


my honest opinion. Senator, 
am saving to you th; & does not give 
‘anada might want to, or 
to cooperate with us. [ assume she would 

If she did, it would not be so very vital 
whether we Went in or not, if they are going to treat us precisely right 
and agree with us on tolls 


and regulations and restri 


ctions. But | 
am just getting around to the point where as I have said just now, 
there is no guaranty on this earth—that is, as far 


guaranties that may b 
of a joint enterprise th 
the engineer. 
General Pick, That is 
Senator Grorer. Some 
Creneral Pick, Under 
United States side of the line, 
Senator Grorer. That would be 
General Pick, That is to our 
posal, all of the 
boundary line, 
Senator Grorer, 
General Pick. The ship lane wor 
ary at only one or two points in the water, and that could be avoided, 
Senator Grorcr, | understand. J simply wanted to get 
picture of what Canada might do and if she 
she certainly can do so a fter we go ahead 
ment for the future. 
The Cuatran. Before you con 
Senator, in connection with this m: 
Senator Grorcr, Yes, sir, 


as Vou can make 
nations—in this sort 
But of course you are 


© respected and kept by 
at we would enter into. 


outside my field. 
What outside of your 
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The Cuaiman. If we are to undertake this project simply on a 
so-called Executive agreement, some kind of an agreement, would 1 
not be possible for either party later on to renounce the agreement ‘ 

Senator Grorcr. Certainly. Our only recourse would be to go to 
war. I think there is some other recourse if we proceeded in the right 
way. 

The Cuamman. They could repudiate the existing agreement and 
if our Government were so disposed they could make a new agreement 
different from the old one; is not that true ? 

Senator Grorcr. They certainly could. 

The Crnamman. But they could not do that with a treaty ? 

Senator Grorcr. They could not unless they came back here and 
had under treaty processes the authority conferred on them. 

Senator Winey. A treaty is nothing but a piece of paper as this 
agreement would be, ace ording to the big shots in Europe. The gentle- 
men have forgotten, Mr. C hairman, that the W ashington Treaty of 
IST1 gives to our citizens perpetual navigation rights in the Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence River and the Boundary Waters oaenee of 
1909 gives to our citizens equal navigation rights in the boundary 
river. This argument, I could close by simply asking Senator George 
if this were a treaty would he support it, and the answer would be 
“No.” That has been his attitude and the attitude of the gentlemen 
from the South through the years, and they have blocked it 
successfully. 

Senator Grorcr. The Senator has no right to assume that would be 
my attitude if we had a treaty that really protected our rights. Then, 
if it seemed to me to be a meritorious and advisable thing to do I would 
unhesitatingly go along with it. 

Senator Winey. [might ask the Senator whether, during the past, 
he has seen any meritorious or advisable angle to this thing when the 
treaty question was up? 

Senator Grorce. I think I have gone along with the treaty with 
respect to the waterway; but this is not a treaty. 

It gives no guaranty, not intended to give any. 

The Carman, Is thi at all? 

Senator Winey. That is all. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you finished / 

Senator GrorcE. Yes. 

Senator Wiiey. I want to call to the chairman’s attention that this 
witness has consumed a great deal of the witnesses’ time and there are 
other witnesses coming up. 

The Cuairman, I will be very brief. 

Senator Wiriey. You have not been. 

The anne I am going to tell you what I am going to do in 
the future. I do not want to argue with the Senator. I do not know 
of anyone who takes up more time than the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Wirry. When vou put your witnesses on this afternoon 
you will find out who takes up the time. 

The Coairman. [ thought that was your attitude of discrimination. 
You have got an hour and 25 minutes more than we have had so far. 

Senator Winey. That is not true, but you can say it. <A little quid 
pro quo and a little fair treatment would help the chairman a little bit. 

The CHatrman. I do not want any quo with the Senator from 
Wisconsin. | Laughter. | . 

Senator Winey. No,sir: youdon’t. You said it. 
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POSSIBILITY OF DISCRIMINATION IN UTILIZATION OF SEAWAY 


The CuarrmMan. I have a witness here who testified yesterday and 
I want to briefly put this into the record. This is the man who repre 
sents the American National Federation of American Shipping, tli 
president of it. He says [reading]: 

The United States privately owned merchant marine now totals 15,487,524 


deadweight tons. Ships having a draft of 24 feet or less total less than one-halt 
million deadweight tons. 


And that is what you say will be able to navigate, 25 feet—the others 
say 24—in a 27-foot canal [reading | : 


It is therefore obvious that only about 8 percent of our privately owned 
American-flag merchant fleet could operate through this waterway with ful 
utilization of weight-lifting capacity. 

By comparison, the existing merchant marine of foreign flag are comprised 
of smaller units. Our best information shows that over 15 percent of the tor 
nage of foreign merchant fleets would be able to use the 27-foot waterway at 
full draft. Hence a very distinct advantage would be given to foreign shipping 
in providing a waterway much more usable to their ships than to our own. 


Is that true? 

General Pick. IT do not know, sir. 
of all those ships is. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. I reckon that is all. 


I do not know what the dept! 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF LT. GeN. Lewis A. Pick, CHIEF oF ENGINEERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Following are supplemental statements on the topics listed helow: 
Project description 
Project construction costs 
Critical materials and manpower required 
Economics and self-liquidation of the power phase 
Economics and self-liquidation of the navigation phase 
Traffic capacity 
Adequacy of 27-foot project 
Status of plans for International Rapids Section project 
Construction schedule 
Operations with initial appropriation of $34,000,000 
Time required for Corps of Engineers to start construction 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


The St. Lawrence project, when completed, will provide a major and much 
needed transportation artery connecting the industrial heart of the Nation with 
the sea. It will also connect a new and great source of high-grade iron ore with 
the greatest consuming center—and at the lowest possible cost for transporta 
tion. The project will also harness the great hydroelectric potential of the St 
Lawrence River near Massena, N, Y. 

Briefly, the project outlined in the 1941 agreement between Canada and the 
United States provides for deepening the channels connecting the Great Lakes 
including the Welland Canal, from 25 to 27 feet, widening the existing 27-foot 
channel in the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario to Ogdensburg. N. Y., and build 
ing navigation facilities in the 114-mile reach from Ogdensburg downstream t 
Montreal to afford a 27-foot channel with modern locks, as compared to the 
existing 14-foot project. Major works are a large dam, powerhouse, and thre 
locks in the international section of the St. Lawrence River, four locks in the 
Canadian section, and dredging in the various reaches to be improved. 

The Barnhart Island powerhouse, near Massena, will be one of the world’s 
foremost electric generating stations. It will contain 36 units having a co: 
bined installed generating capacity of 1,881,000 kilowatts with an average 
yearly generation of 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours. The powerhouse will straddl 
the international boundary and the power output will be evenly divided betwee! 
Canada and the United States. 
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PROJECT CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


The latest available engineering estimate for the over-all project, Duluth to 
Montreal, is that on December 1950 cost levels. That estimate was developed by 
the Corps of Engineers in consultation with engineers of the Canadian Department 
of Transport. 

For a project with a 27-foot channel depth, combined costs of construction for 
remaining work on December 1950 levels were found to be: 


a —_ a a see ; $251, 269, 000 
United States : : : = 566, 794, 000 


SIS, 063, OOO 


Cd 


For more detailed summaries, attention is invited to the tabulations at the end 
of this statement, 


CRITICAL MATERIALS AND MANPOWER REQUIRED 


The International Rapids section, the major item in the over-all development 
involving heavy construction, will require 65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, SS,OO) 
tons of structural steel, 5,800 tons of copper, 5,420,000 barrels of cement, and 
78,700 M bo m. of lumber. ‘These materials would be furnished by the two 
countries combined. The yearly requirements over a 5-year period are at most 
a fraction of 1 percent of our annual supply of those materials. ‘The remainder 
of the over-all development, insofar as construction by the United States is 
concerned, involves dredging operations only. Construction ef the International 
Rapids section development on an expedited schedule will require an approximate 
average of 7,000 workmen on the job (American and Canadian combined). 


ECONOMICS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION OF POWER PILASI 


The Barnhart Island powerhouse will supply low-cost power in a power-deficient 

ea in southeastern Canada and northeastern United States. There will be a 
total installed generator capacity of 1,881,000) kilowatts, including 940,500 
kilowatts on the United States side. The plant will produce an estimated average 
annual output of 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours of energy, to be equally divided by 
the United States and Canada. The economic feasibility of the power phase of 
the project is indicated by the estimated average at-site energy cost on the 
United States side, with public financing, of 1.77 mills per kilowatt-hour and an 
estimated average cost at typical load centers in the New York-New England 
area of 3.44 mills per kilowatt-hour as compared to the estimated average cost 
if coal only for modern steam-electric plants in the area of 3.85 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. The United States share of the power project, including charges for 
interest and amortization on the power allocation cost, will be self-liquidated. 

The cost to be allocated to the United States share of the power facilities under 
he formula referred to in section 5 of the bill would be $192,493,000 on the 
basis of the December 1950 cost estimate. Since that sum is to be repaid inte 
he Federal Treasury, the estimated cost to the United States for the over-all 
development, Duluth to Montreal, is reduced from $566,794,000 to $374,501,000. 
ven Without any provision for further reimbursement through navigation tolls. 


ECONOMICS AND SELF-LIQUIDATION OF NAVIGATION PIAS! 


The pending legislation contemplates making the new deep-water navigation 
vorks on the St. Lawrence River self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls. 

The Commerce Department has estimated potential seaway traffic at from 
7 to S84 million tons annually. Iron ore is the principal item, being placed 

from 30 to 37 million tons a year. It was estimated by that Department 
iat tolls on prospective tonnage would yield about 836 to S48 million annually 
ud still provide a surplus of savings to attract tonnage. 

Annual economic carrying charges for the new navigation facilities on the 
St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario to Montreal are estimated at 816,712,000. 
That sum includes costs for operation, maintenance, repairs, interest on the 

estment, and amortization, with interest at 244 percent 

Comparison of the anticipated toll revenue—at least S36 million yearly—with 
nnual economic charges of $16,712,000—demonstrates that the navigation facili- 
ties on the St. Lawrence can be made self-liquidating. 

With respect to the economie feasibility of the over-all navigation develop- 
ment, Duluth to Montreal: 

The Commerce Department's report indicates that the shipping savings on 
the prospective tonnage will be considerably greater than the toll charges cited 
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above. While that Department has not made a monetary estimate of actu 
shipping savings, I have had my staff review the Commerce Department’s report 
and other available data. This examination indicates that the annual shipping 
savings on the potential traffic over the 27-foot seaway might well aggregate 
over $60 million yearly. Annual economic charges for the entire navigation 
phase, Duluth to Montreal, are estimated at $20,360,000 annually, with financing 
at 21% percent. With savings approximately three times the charges, there 
is clear indication of economic feasibility of the over-all navigation phase. 


TRAFFIC CAPACITY 


During 1950 the existing St. Lawrence canals between Ogdensburg and Mo: 
real carried a record traffic of about 10 million tons. This is essential|) 
capacity shipping for the existing fleet of canal vessels under existing trafic 
patterns via the 14-foot bottleneck now present in the St. Lawrence Rive: 
During the same year the Welland Canal handled almost 15 million tons whici 
is, of course, far below its capacity. As to the locks at the Soo, MacArthur: 
lock alone handled about 48 million tons in 1950 and 55 million tous in 194s 
The trend in Great Lakes and United States salt-water shipping has for some 
time been to fast, deep-draft vessels. 

The practical operating capacity of the Welland Canal and the St. Law 
rence, after completion of the seaway, is dependent upon a number of factors, 
including nature of the vessel fleet, loading per vessel, density of cargo, and 
balance between upbound and downbound traflic. Having in mind the chang 
in vessel design and vessel loadings in recent years, the Welland and the St. 
Lawrence can have a practical operating capacity of the order of 45 to 50 millior 
tons annually. 

ADEQUACY OF 27-FOOT PROJECT 


The 1941 agreement provides for a waterway with a controlling channel depth 
of 27 feet with a depth of 30 feet over lock sills. A seaway of that design ca: 
carry a great volume of traflic, as is illustrated on the Great Lakes where thi 
existing controlling project channel depths between Lakes Superior and Erie av 
25 feet in the downbound and two-way channels. 

During the 1940's, Great Lakes traffic passing the St. Marys Falls Can: 
Mich., averages 108 million tons annually. Principal commodities were ir 
ere downbound it) an average amount of 80 million tons and upbound coal at 
14 million tons. Those tonnages were carried in vessels with drafts ranging 
from 18 to 24.6 feet. The SO million tons of ore handled during the 1950 
calendar year was moved in vessels ranging in draft from 20 to 24.6 feet 
The average load was 12,500 tons, ranging from 10,500 to 17,190 tons. Abont 
70 percent of the 1950 ore tonnage, namely 56 million tons, was carried in ves 
sels with drafts ranging from 21 to 23 feet. The present Great Lakes fleet 
could operate over a 27-foot seaway without restriction. The great bulk 
seaway traffic will be handled in Great Lakes type vessels. 

With regard to seagoing vessels, only a relatively small percentage of 1}! 
present United States flag seagoing ships have a registered draft, fully loade 
of less than 26 feet. Certain practical considerations involved in operating 
seagoing vessels, however, tend to increase appreciably the number of su 
vessels that could profitably transit the seaway if a 27-foot controlling dept! 
were provided. The Maritime Administrator has stated that under such practi: 
operating conditions 75 percent of the American merchant seagoing fleet cou 
transit the 27-foot seaway when laden to 75 to 100 percent of eapacity, and tha 
a 30-foot channel would permit very much more effective utilization by a great: 
number of vessels of the United States merchant fleet. Accordingly, and in view 
of the trend in American shipping to faster ships with deeper drafts, conside: 
tion of the advisability of authorization to provide for further increasing 
project channel depth from 27 to 30 feet is suggested. 


STATUS OF PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION DEVELOPMENT 


Pursuant to the Executive order of 1940, the Corps of Engineers in condu 
the comprehensive survey and planning of 1940-42 prepared plans and specifi: 
tions so that construction, if ordered, could be quickly initiated. As a resu 
general plans and specifications have been prepared for the entire dual-purp 
project. For all initial construction features including access facilities, tra: 
mission lines for power, etc., as well as initial work on the main dam, powerhous: 
and navigation structures, contract plans and specifications are on hand. For th: 
Long Sault Dam, for example, the general plans, specifications, and desig! 
analysis have been completed. The plans and specifications are sufficiently co! 
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plete to permit advertising for bids for the construction of the dam and its flank- 
ing earth dikes. 

Ten years have elapsed since the completion of the survey. The plans and 
specifications for all early-period construction features of the entire dual-pur- 
pose project can be brought up to present-day standards and practices in about 
§ months’ time. 

CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


On an expedited schedule, with adequate funds, materials, and labor, and no 
serious delaying factors, the International Rapids section development can be 
completed within 4 years after commencing actual job construction, to the extent 
of providing a 27-foot navigable channel and installing initial units in the power- 
house. Construction of all work in the international section can be accomplished 
within 6 years on an expedited basis or 7 years at a normal peacetime rate. The 
second major work item in which the United States is involved is the deepening 
of the Great Lakes connecting channels. This deepening can be essentially 
accomplished within the period required for completion of the international 
section construction. Required United States funds for the development out- 
ined in the 1941 agreement are estimated as follows: 


| 


International 


Rapids section Thousand Great Lakes 
Fiseal year (share to be Islands connecting Total 
paid by section | channel | 





United States 






irst | $34, 009, 000 0 ( $3.4, 000, 000 
secund | 121, 000, 000 $620, 000 $19, 500, 000 141, 120, 000 
d 136, 000, 000 973, 000 24, 113, 000 161, O86, OOO 
irth 104, 000, 000 0 29 611, 000 126, 611, 000 
ftl /6, 000, 000 0 15, 5&3, 000 71, 583, 000 
re ee + us ae 24, 3.56, 000 0 &, O38, OOO 32, 394, 000 


Total. _. a : a 475, 356, 000 1, 593. 000 8&9, 845, 0CO 566, 794, 000 


OPERATIONS WITH INITIAL APPROPRIATION OF $34,000,000 


The operations to be accomplished in the international section on an expedited 
schedule with an initial appropriation of $34,000,000 are as follows: 


A. To accomplish preliminary work items: Present estimate 
Administrative faciilties (seaway village) —- oda a2, 000, OOO 
United States highway and railroad access facilities 687, 000 
Highway and railroad access to Canadian powerhouse 949, O00 
Power transmission lines for construction $44, 000 


Relocation of highway and railroad between Rooseveltown 


and Grass River lock site S88, O00 


Extension and improvement of North Grass River Road 166, OOO 
Raising power transmission lines at Robinson Bay lock 67, OOO 
Initial land acquisition noe : 1, 750, 000 
Engineering = i . : : 733, OOO 


Total preliminary items__- ‘ [ 
lo initiate construction of main features (priority P-1 items) 
Including Barnhart Island powerhouse, Long Sault Dam 
channel excavation and dredging, Point Rockway lock, Iroquois 
Dam, Massena Canal intake, Long Sault Canal, Robinson Bay 
lock, Grass River lock, and New Cornwall Canal 


, 284, 000 


26, 716. OOO 
Total fund requirements, first year ‘ ; 34, O00, 000 


REQUIRED FOR THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO START WORK ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SECTION 


| 


he international section project involves heavy dam and powerhouse con- 
wtion and extensive dredging. Work on that section should therefore be 
tiated without delay. In view of the detailed planning already carried out 
that development by the Corps of Engineers, we are prepared to start col 

tion thereon within 90 days after funds are made available, subject to the 
hderstanding that the “Commission” provided for in the 1941 executive agree 
lent to supervise the work in the International Section need not approve the 

us and specifications for the preliminary work involved in the first year’s 
onstruction program. 
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Breakdown estimate of cost of deepening the upper Great Lakes connecti) 
channels in connection with the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project (D 
cember 1950 cost levels) 


27-foot s0-foot 
channel ! channel 


St. Marys River 


$39, 038, $95, 986, 000 $192, 204 
Straits of Mackinac 


1, 150, 2, 550, 000 13, 186 
St. Clair River 9, 361, 37, 240, 000 73, 212 
Lake St. Clair 3, 013, 6, 359, 000 @, 952 
Detroit River 37, 283, 109, 599, 000 1F0, 340, ( 
Lake Erie 18, 606, 000 17, 673 


Total P SO, 845, 270, 340, 000 516, 657 
= 


Based upon available hydrographie data and office studies. No soundings or borings taken. No 


tailed studies made regarding St. Clair River compensating works, or the Detroit River lock planned 
the projects of 30 and 35 feet depth. ¢ These estimates are therefore of a preliminary nature 


Estimated cost to provide entrance channels and turning basins to outer docks 
at typical United States harbors on the Great Lakes in connection with tl! 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway project (December 1950 cost levels) 


For 27-foot For 30-foot For 35-fo 


project project project 


S84. 000 
460, 000 
302, OOO 
, 068, 000 
459, O00 
5 175, 000 


(Hi) 
000 
307, 000 


oon 


Based uvon available hydrographic data and office studies 


Senator Witry. I want to incorporate into the record at this time 
an extract from the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers to co! 
tradict the statement yesterday by your witness which you have just 
been quoting that the vessel trips in and out of four major United 
States harbors included barges, garbage scows, rowboats, and canoes. 
This report shows it was simply steamers and at this time I ask that the 
statistics of about a half dozen lines be incorporated in the record to 
show the situation. 

Without objection it is so ordered. [Laughter. | 
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CONNECTING CHANNELS 








MAG ARTHUR LOCK COMPLETED. U.S. TO 
DEEPEN CHANNEL IN ST. MARYS RIVER 
AND STRAITS OF MACKINAC TO 27 FEET 


NOTE: 27 FOOT SEAWAY DEPTH SHOWN iS 
CONTEMPLATED BY THE 194! EXEC 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
AND CANADIAN GOVERNMENTS. 


63 MILES 


/ 
INTERNATIONAL RAPIDS SECTION 

U.S. TO PROVIDE SHIPWAY 27 FEET DEEP, 
FACILITIES. TO RETAIN CANADIAN SIDE 

CHANNEL i4 FEET DEEP, AND TO GENERATE 

ALARGE BLOCK OF HYDRO POWER. CANADA 
TO INSTALL GENERATING EQUIPMENT IN 

POWER HOUSE ON CANADIAN SIDE. 






CANADIAN SEI 
CANADA TO PR 
SHIPWAY 27 FEE 
66 MILES 
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4 THOUSAND ISLANDS SECTION 
U.S. TO ACCOMPLISH DREDGING TO 
COMPLETE CHANNEL 27 FEET DEEP. 


68 MILES 


46 MILES 
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{Excerpt from Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, U. 8. Army] 
Vessel trips in and out of four major United States harbors by steamers (not 
barges, garbage scows, rowboats, and canoes, but by steamers) 


rotal trips Trips 
all drafts 


Boston 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia . . 1 


131, 330 
New Orleans 8 ROL 


62, 126 
24, 78% 


Lack of time has prevented supplying this information for the remainin 
harbors. I should like to submit this for incorporation as a part of the hearing 
of this committee. 


Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, I have requested to come before 
the committee and I would like to make my statement and take about 
5 minutes of the committee’s time. This project is very important to 
me, Just as important as it is to any other witness who has testified 
here. 

The CHarrMan, I will say to the Senator that Senator Green and 
Senator Wiley are handling the time for those that are for the 
project. 

Senator WiLry. How long will you take, Mr. Curran / 

Mr. Curran. I should not take over 7 or 8 minutes, Senator. 

Senator Wier. I suggest you limit it to 3 minutes and put in the 


evidence and we will put the Senator on and put in his statement the 
same way. 


STATEMENT OF KON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, A SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpnrey. | will present my statement. 

Senator Winey. Do you want it incorporated in the record / 
Senator Humpnnry. I do. 

The CuarrMan,. That will be done. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HuBertr H. HUMPHREY, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I come before this committee to urge the approval of the 
St. Lawrence seaway with all the vigor at my command. Either its immediate 
or its long-run importance would alone justify it; taken together, the facts are 
compelling. Thanks to the recent action of the Canadian Government, the 
question is no longer whether a seaway will be built, but how. Unless we resolve 
immediately to participate in a joint seaway, Canada will build one by herself. 

We cannot ask the Canadians to put up with our procrastination any longer, 
even if they wanted to. In 1932 we negotiated a treaty, which failed to receive 
the necessary two-thirds majority; in 1941 we made an executive agreement 
upon which present plans are based. The seaway has been advocated by every 
President since Harding; and supported by both private groups and public 
commissions. Numerous hearings have been held. The evidence is clear in 
support of it. Therefore, I welcome the Canadian decision—but I fervently 
hope that it will prove a spur to American action, not an excuse for inaction. 

Never in the entire history of the world has any nation voluntarily relinquished 
to a neighbor the rights to a waterway of significant importance. Nor is this 
the kind of international precedent that I am willing to see my country set 
For the last 30 years, joint American and Canadian commissions have worked out 
plans for the seaway. Until now, the project has been regarded as logically an 
international one. The most feasible waterway lies partly in the United States 
and partly in Canada. Both the seaway and the related power project are of 
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the utmost importance to both countries. It would be unwise indeed if we re 
linquished control of the former. 

To do so would give Canada full control of the route and allow her to fix and 
collect the tolls. Most of the shipping, however, will be American—so we will 
be put in the position of financing the seaway, since tolls are expected to more 
than pay for it, although we will be able to make no claim to a voice in its 
operation. Furthermore, since an all-Canadian seaway will be more expensive ti 
construct than the joint seaway hitherto contemplated and under eonsideration 
in this legislation, there is every reason to expect that Canadian tolls would 
be higher. 

Let me cite a few figures here. The cost of the joint project was estimated 
in 1951, after a new study, to total 8818,100,000 for the remaining work required 
for a 27-foot channel. Of this, Canada would pay $251,300,000 and the United 
States $566,800,000, This includes the cost of power development as Well as 
the seaway. ‘This investment would more than pay for itself within 50 years 
even estimating conservatively. Assuming an amortization period of 50 years 
and an interest rate of 244 percent, the estimated annual carrying charge fo. 
the navigation works would be $20,360,000. The Department of Commerce his 
estimated the toll revenues will range from $36,500,000 to $49,000,000 annually 
Could one ask for a sounder investment than that. 

You may wish to question my referring to the cost of this project as an invest 
ment. Therefore, let me quote an eminent statement on the point. In referring 
to appropriations for this and other waterway improvement projects, this advo 
eate said: “This is not incompatible with economy, for their nature does not 
require so much a public expenditure as a capital investment which will be 
reproductive, as evidenced by the marked increase in revenue from the Panama 
Canal. Upon these projects depends much future industrial and agricultural 
progress. They represent the addition of a great amount of cheap 
power and cheap freight by use of navigation, chief of which is the bringing 
of oceangoing ships to the Great Lakes.” 

Mr. Chairman, the author of that statement was no radical or dreamer. He 
wasn't even a New or Fair Dealer. No indeed, it was none other than the late 
President, Calvin Coolidge, in his first annual message to the Congress, delivered 
on December 6, 1923. Coolidge, incidentally, was the second of our last five Pres 
dents to urge Congress to support the seaway project 

Construction of the seaway is of paramount importance to the people of the 
Middle West and to my State of Minnesota. Duluth-Superior is already the 
second largest port in the Nation in terms of tonnage handled. Furthermore, 6 
others of the 15 largest United States ports are on the Great Lakes (Agate Bay, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, and Buffalo). These ports, and others on 
the Great Lakes handle a tremendous amount of shipping. A graphie indicatior 
of the quantity is afforded when we realize that the Sault Locks, despite being 
closed for 4 months out of the year, handle more shipping than the Panama, Sue 
and Kiel Canals combined. Denying this vast traffic access to the ocean is 
economic blindness. Minnesota produces many products for world trade. We 
need and deserve our own ocean ports. 

Added urgency for the building of the seaway comes because of the depletion 
of the iron ore supply on the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. At the estimated usage 
rate of 49.2 millions tons a year, the open-pit supply will last us about 10 more 
years before reaching the exhaustion point. Therefore it becomes urgent to 
have a ready, economical means of shipping the Labrador ore deposits which art 
now being opened up to the Great Lakes region. This will, of course, be in ad 
dition to the importation of Chilean and Liberian ore to supply east coast 
smelters. The Interior Department has estimated that the differential between 
iron-ore requirements and domestic supply will rise from 9.5 million tons in 
1951 to 45.8 million tons in 1960. During the last war, we learned from experience 
that ore-laden ships are extremely vulnerable to submarine attack. In the event 
of hostilities, it is only common sense to have a safe route for our most vital basic 
raw material. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project is not important to our defense 
only because of the iron ore and shipping problem, Of equal significance would 
be the tremendous increase in electric power made possible. The power would 
be divided equally between the United States and Canada, of course: but this 
country’s share would add 10 percent to the power supply of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, two-thirds of New York, and southern New England at one stroke 
Furthermore, the cost of this power is estimated at 1.77 miles per kilowatt-hour, 
at the site. It would be delivered to points as far as 300 miles away for less 
than half the cost of the present steam-generated power. The power needs of 
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the area are such that the additional capacity would not be substituted for any 
existing thermodynamic power. On the contrary, it would make possible the ex- 
pansion of our vital defense industries. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the time of the committee to catalog all of the 
reasons for our participation in this project. The importance of the project 
transcends any regional or sectional interests. It is vital both to our defense 
and to our economic well-being. To defer it is to lose the chance for joint con- 
trol; and to relinquish that control would be most unfortunate. I am confident 
therefore that the Congress will not yield again to the pleas of special interests 
who put their own immediate advantage above their long-run interest and the 
safety of the Nation. 


(Subsequent to these hearings the following correspondence was 
received :) 
LETTER FROM SENATOR HUMPHREY 


Marcu 3, 1952. 
Hon. ToM CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I would appreciate it very much if you would incorporate 
in the hearings that your committee is holding on the St. Lawrence seaway 
the following as an appendix to my statement in your record. They are excerpts 
from an address made by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt at the dedication 
of International Bridge, Clayton, N. Y., on August 18, 193s. 

Il am attaching the excerpt. 

Sincerely, 


Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


Excerpts From ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT AT 
DEDICATION OF INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE, CLAYTON, N. Y., AUGUST 18, 1938 


The St. Lawrence River is more than a cartographic line between our two 
countries. God so formed North America that the waters of an inland empire 
drain into the Great Lakes Basin. The rain that falls in this vast area finds 
outlet through this single natural funnel close to which we now stand. 

Events of history have made that river a boundary, and as a result the flow 
of these waters can be used only by joint agreement between our two Govern- 
ments. Between us, therefore, we stand as trustees for two countries of one 
of the richest natural assets provided anywhere in the world. The water that 
runs underneath this bridge spells unlimited power, permits access to raw 
materials both from this continent and from beyond the seus, and enhances 
commerce and production. 

When a resource of this kind is placed at our very doors, I think the plain 
people of both countries agree that it is ordinary common sense to make use of 
it. Yet up to now the liquid wealth, which flowing water is, has run in large 
part unused to the sea. I really think that this situation suggests that we can 
agree upon some betrer arrangement than merely letting this water contribute 
a microscopic fraction to the level of the North Atlantic Ocean. The bridge 
which we here dedicate is a tangible proof that administration by two neighbors 
of a job to be done in common offers no difficulty. Obviously the same process 
applied on the larger scale to the resource of full seagoing navigation and of 
complete power development offered by the St. Lawrence River can build and 
maintain the necessary facilities to employ its magnificent possibilities. 

I suppose it is true, as it has been true of all natural resources, that a good 
many people would like to have the job—and the protits—of developing it for 
themselves. In this case, however, the river happens to be placed in the hands 
of our two Governments, and the responsibility for getting the results lies plainly 
at our doors. 

At various times both the people of Canada and the people of the United 
States have dreamed of. the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes development. They 
have translated those ideas into plans which with modern engineering skill can 
easily be carried out. While there has been no difference between us as to 
the object itself, history compels me to say that we have not been able to arrange 
matters so that both peoples have had the same idea at the same time. I offer 
a suggestion. How would it do for a change if, instead of each of us having 
the idea at alternate intervals, we should have the idea simultaneously? And 
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I am very much inclined to believe that we are rapidly approaching that happy 
and desirable event. 

There are many prophets of evil. There always have been before anything 
was done. Iam very clear that prophets of trouble are wrong when they express 
the fear that the St. Lawrence waterway will handicap our railroad systems 
on both sides of the border. We know now that the effect of a waterway in most 
cases is not to take traffic away from railroad lines. Actually, it creates new 
possibilities, new business, and new activity. Such a waterway generates more 
railroad traftic than it takes away. 

There is today a 14-foot channel carrying traffic from the Great Lakes throug! 
the St. Lawrence River into the Atlantic Ocean. If this channel were improved 
and deepened to 27 or 30 feet, every city in both nations on the Great Lakes and 
on the whole course of navigation from the sea to the Lakes would become ar 
ocean port. The banks of the St. Lawrence Valley would become one of th 
great gateways of the world and would benefit accordingly. Here all that 
needed is cooperative exercise of technical skill by joint use of the imagination 
and the vision which we know both our countries have. Can anyone doubt that 
when this is done, the interests of both countries will be greatly advanced? Do 
we need to delay, do we need to deprive our peoples of the immediate employment 
and profit, or prevent our generation from reaping the harvest that awaits us? 

Now let me make an unusual statement. I am sure that on neither side of the 
line will you misunderstand me. I consider that I have, myself, a particulas 
interest in the St. Lawrence, dating back to my earliest days in the Legislature 
of the State of New York in 1911. I have a particular duty as President in con 
nection with the development of the St. Lawrence, both for navigation and for 
power, The almost unparalleled opportunity which the river affords has not gon 
unnoticed by some of my friends on the American side of the border. A col 
ception has been emerging in the United States which is not without a certain 
magnificence. This is no less than the conviction that if a private group could 
control the outlet of the Great Lakes Basin on both sides of the border, that 
group Would have a monopoly in the development of a territory larger than many 
of the great empires in history. 

If you were to search the records with which my Government is familiar, you 
would discover that literally every development of electric power, save only the 
Ontario-Hydro, is allied to, if not controlled by, a single American group, with, 
of course, the usnal surrounding penumbra of allies, affiliates, subsidiaries, and 
satellites. In earlier stages of development of natural resources on this con 
tinent. this was normal and usual. In recent decades we have come to realize 
the implications to the public—to the individual men and women, to businessmen, 
big and little, and even to government itself—resulting from the ownership by 
iuny group of the right to dispose of wealth which was granted to us collectivel 
by nature herself, 

The development of natural resources and the proper handling of their fruits 
is a major problem of governinent Naturally, uo solution would be acceptable 
to either nation which does not leave its government entirely muster in its ow 
house. 


To put it bluntly, a group of American interests is here gradually putting 
itself into a position where, unless cantion is exercised, they may in time be abl 
to determine the economic and the social fute of i large area, both in Cunada 


and the United States. 

Now is is axiomatie in Canadian-American relations that both of us serup 
ulously respect the right of each of us to determine its own affairs. For that 
reason, When I know that the operation of uncontrolled American economi: 
forces is slowly producing a result on the Canadian side of the border which I 
know very well must eventually give American groups a great influence ove) 
Canadian development, I consider it the part of a good neighbor to discuss th 
question frankly with my Canadian neighbors. The least I can do is to cx 
attention to the situation as I see it. 

ur mutual friendship suggests this course in a matter of development as 
great and as crucial as that of the St. Lawrence River and the basin tributary 
to it. Fortunately among friendly nations today this is increasingly being don» 
Frank discussion among friends and neighbors is useful and essential. It is 


ebvious today that some economic problems are international, if only because 


of the sheer weight which the solutions have on the lives of people outside, as 
well as inside any one country. To my mind, the development of St. Lawrence: 
navigation and power is such a problem. 
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I look forward to the day when a Canadian Prime Minister and an American 
President can meet to dedicate, not a bridge across this water, but the very water 
tself, to the lasting and productive use of their respective peoples. 


The CHarrmman. Go ahead, Mr. Curran. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CURRAN, VICE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Curran. I an ap pearing here as vice president of the CIO 
to present the position of the CIO in connection with the St. Law 
rence Seaway. 

The Cuamman. Give your name and residence. 

Mr. Curran. I am Joseph Curran end my residence is New You 

ty. 

The CHamman. What official position do you hold ¢ 

Mr. Curran. Vice president of the Congress of Industrial Organ 
zations. My residence is 40 Brook Lane, Long Island, N. Y. We 
ave a full document which we would like to present for the record 

ul we have summarized this into a very small document of 7 
We would like to read it to the committee. 

The Cuairman. Very well. Go ahead. 

Mr. Curran. Improving the waterway, which nourishes the indus 
rial heart of a nation, Is an undertaking to stir the imagination 
f labor. 


Vhis committee and the Senate have an opportunity to do a her 
lean job for their N: ation. Op portunities to increase the prosperity 
f industry and agriculture in the Middle West and New England. 
)cut transportation and electric power costs, and @o provide more 


obs and higher living standards would spring ee the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. More jobs, 
bs. higher living standards and lower prices are the attractions the 
. Lawrence project holds forth LO the worker, farmer. and business 
lad. These, and his added security in an era of internat 
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EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


The St. Lawrence neaway would reduce the tendency of the stee 
lustry—close woven 1nto the whole fabric of American finances 
iterprise—to desert the Middle West. It would stabilize the posi 
tion of the automobile industry in Detroit and that of the multi 
dinous metal-working industries which fan out from the steel are 
lt would rescue the Middle West from a fate of economic deteriora 
on. And in so doing, the seaway would stabilize the 

e Nation. 
Previous United States Senates had the same opportunity as now 
onfronts this fortunate body. They labored long, abandoned their 
pportunity, and failed to recognize their responsibility to the peo- 
le and the Nation. 

Che people of America expected more, We have the right 
xpect that this Senate will put the welfare of the people 

Nation above the selfish interest of special groups. 
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The St. Lawrence project will provide the entire Great Lakes are 
with cheap water transportation. Without this, the heart of our 
industry will become dead. Markets for agricultural products wil 
shift from the Lakes region to the eastern seaboard. 


PROVISIONS FOR LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


To date none of these bills has contained satisfactory provisions 
for labor-management relations. Statutory guaranties for the pay 
ment of prevailing wages and to insure collective bargaining between 
the public agencies and the unions of the employees are essential 
amendments to present legislation. Workers require these guaranties 
to meet the outmoded personnel policies of most local governments. 

The hydroelectric energy available from the St. Lawrence project is 
the cheapest, best, and most powerful supply of undeveloped wate 
power in the United States. The project would prove of great bene- 
fit to the entire New York-New England area. New Engh: und’s homes, 
farms, and factories are run on the most expensive electricity in the 
United States. 

The whole area, with the exception of Maine, is within economical 
transmission distance and hungry for electric power. It is the nat- 
ural outlet for the hydroelectricity potential of the St. Lawrence. 

New England workers are perturbed at the exodus of industry 
from their region. While there are several reasons for New England's 
deteriorating economic position, there is no question that costly power 
has had its influence. 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The CIO believes that in the operation of the project a public agency 
should build and manage the transmission lines. Distribution at the 
local level should be with a preference to municipalities and co- 
operatives. A yardstick to insure cheap power rates would thus be 
set up. 

Tremendous benefits will result from the completion of a deep-draft 
channel which would be open from Duluth, Minn., to the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Not only will the seaway bring tremendous freight savings on iron 
ore, but it will enable American farm products and manufacturers 
to move directly from Lake ports to foreign destinations, to compete 
with the products of the world. New markets will open for auto- 
mobiles, iron and steel manufactures, and wheat flour. 

Savings on wheat shipments alone, it is expected, will run from 
5 to 10 cents per bushel. The substantial cuts on automobile freight 
charges are bound to increase exports. Farm machinery manufac- 
tured in the Middle West would be able to move out directly. 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project state that few of 
the world vessels would be able to navigate the proposed 27-foot 
channel. This is disputed by maritime experts who testified on Senate 
Joint Resolution 104 before the Hatch Subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee during hearings held on February 1!5 
and March 9, 1946. 


COSTS 


The seaway and power project will cost the American taxpayers ex 
actly nothing. Navigation tolls and power revenues are expected to 
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carry operation and maintenance expenses, interest duri 
tion, interest on investment, and repay the investment 
years. 
* This bill does not contain satisfactory provisions for labor-manage- 
ment relations. The CIO has always insisted on TVA principles i 
these matters—that is, a statutory guaranty of the payment of not ss ss 
than prevailing wages. 

oe the anticipated seaway tr: — will be dive rte «1 from the rail- 
roads, because it is mostly new traflic, or traffic of a character which is 
not economically moved by rail. The vt reentage of gaa to Atlantic 


and Gulf ports would be so small as to be completely wiped out by the 
normal expansion which oecurs annually. 


ne construe- 
in about 50 


QUOTING PHILIP MURRAY 


President Philip Murray speaking of opposition to the seaway on 
the floor of the thirteenth CIO convention stated: 


Twenty-five years ago or thirty years ago, when the 


automobile was coming 
into being, before we had a million and a half auto workers, I can remember 
walking down the streets in the city of Pittsburg rh and some fell w had an auto- 


mobile and they said, ““My God, what is going to happen to our society? Look at 
the blacksmiths, and look at the buggy makers, and look 


k at the whip makers that 
will be thrown out of work.” Disaster was going to overtake 


automobile had come into our midst. But the people 
and now I suppose there are 10 til 


us because the 
accepted the automobile, 
ies more people employed directly by the 
automobile industry and in the parts industry than the horse and buggy boys 
would ever have employed down through the ages—down through the 
So it is with the St. Lawrence waterway. The CIO is not for the resoluti 
because it is going to injure anybody, not a single 
country of ours. We are for the resolution because we believe it will 
country good and will do our people good. That is the onl) 


», solitary soul in this great 


do our 
reason, 


RECREATIONAL POTENTIAL 


The Canadian-United States agreement on the project should con- 

tain a specific arrangement for the development of the project’s 
recreational potential. When land is acquired for the project, 
margin around the reservoirs for hunting, fishing, boating, 
priate camping or residential facilities should be acquired. 
tion, the restocking of the region’s wildlife, forests, fishery reserves 
and an attack on the growing problem of pollution of the Great 1 
should be met. 
This committee and the Senate have a single tremendous responsi- 
bility. You are concerned here with the very welfare of the people 
of America and our great Nation. The traditional pioneering spirit 
of our people have made this the greatest country in the world. 


al broad 
and appro- 
In acddi- 


sakes 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


This seaway project represents the aspirations of the present gen- 
eration. By favorable speedy action on this question you will carry 
forward the traditions of America; you avoid creation of an industrial 
desert in the Great Lakes area; a wasteland of the farms in that 
vicinity. 
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While your decision is an important one, it is simple. You either 
act for the selfish special interests which oppose the project or for the 
American people and the Nation. I feel certain you will act in the 
interest of our country. 

Gentlemen, you are at the hour of decision. 

The CHatrMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Curran. We have put in a complete document with facts aid 
figures on the over-all picture of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The Cuatrman. All right, any other questions? 

All right, you are excused. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH CURRAN, VICE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAI 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Improving a waterway which nourishes the industrial heart of a nation is an 
undertaking to stir the imagination of labor. In the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, working men and women—particularly those in t 
Middle West and New England—have a vital stake. 

Here is an opportunity to increase the prosperity of industry and agricultur 
in the Middle West. Here is a chance to stimulate New England’s declining 
economy. Here lies promise of dollars-and-cents savings on transportatio 
costs from the Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard and on electric power in 
the Northeast where is it scarce and expensive. 

More jobs, stable jobs, higher living standards, and lower prices are the 
attractions the St. Lawrence project holds forth to the worker. These, and 
his added security in an era of international tensions. 

Kivery President of the United States since Woodrow Wilson has supported 
the project. 

THE SEAWAY 


When you look at the map, you see that the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the St. 
Lawrence River, and the Great Lakes are links in a continuous waterway of 
2,347 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the interior of the continent. 

This channel is only partly navigable by ocean ships. Heavy laden with 
the cargoes of the world, they can enter the St. Lawrence and dock at Montreal, 
1,000 miles from the Atlantic. Beyond Montreal, however, and extending 114 
miles to Ogdensburg, N. Y., the water route is not deep enough to carry ocean 
vessels. Rapids, whirlpools, and obstructions make certain portions of thi 
passage hazardous. Known as the Lachine, Soulanges, and international rapids 
sections, these intermittent barriers are averted by a series of canals only 14 
feet deep. The depth, of course, limits passage to shallow-draft freighters. Once 
past Ogdensburg, as the ships move into the five Great Lakes, the waterway 
deepens again and, with some dredging. could easily accommodate the bigger 
vessels straight through to the head of the Lakes. 

The Great Lakes are vital to the economic life of Canada and the United States 

In 1949, during the S-month shipping season between April and December, 
the ore, grain, coal, pulpwood, and other freight reached 168,000,000 tons, over 
half the volume which moved in that entire year through all our Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports combined. 

The route was not always as efficient as it is now. Through the years, the 
United States and Canada, while awaiting passage of the St. Lawrence legisla 
tion, have been making improvements. In 1932 the Canadian Government com- 
pleted the Welland Canal and locks, an engineering feat which makes it 
possible to bypass Niagara Falis between Lakes Erie and Ontario and navigate 
a drop of 826 feet. In 1943, when the United States completed MacArthur 
lock, last of the famous Soo locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the link between 
Lakes Superior and Huron was enlarged for increased traffic of the ore boats 
oth Canada and the United States have joined in improvements in the Thousand 
Islands section. 

The principal work remaining is removal of the bottleneck between Ogdensburg 
and Montreal. Once this is cleared, and a few short strips dredged, a deep-draft 


channel of 2,347 miles will open from Duluth, Minn., at the bead of Lake Superior, 


to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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THE POWER 


Look at the map once more and let your eyes travel seaward. You will notice 
that between lake and lake the level of the water drops. Sometimes it is a 
ventle descent, as at the Soo, where there is a 22-foot decline between Lakes 
Superior and Huron. Sometimes it crashes precipitately, as at Niagara Falls, 
where tons of water thunder down for 126 feet. From the time the water leaves 
Duluth until it reaches Montreal, it has descended almost 600 feet. 

Here is power, hydroelectric energy of such steady quality and in such plenty 
as to put even the great TVA in shadow. Lake Superior pours an average volume 
of 71,000 cubie feet per second into Lake Huron and the volume of flow surges 
ever greater through the miles until, at Lachine, near Montreal, there is an 
average flow of 262,000 cubic feet per second. St. Lawrence power is the cheapest, 
pest, and most bountiful supply of undeveloped water power in the United States. 


THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN AGREEMENT 


Since the St. Lawrence is an international boundary, its development must 
have the consent of the two neighboring nations. Im March of 1941, Canada 
and the United States signed the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin agreement, 
a proposal which has thus far failed to pass Congress. Among other things, 
the agreement provides for the necessary improvements to Clear the last obstruc 
tions in the 27-foot channel and for combined power-navigation facilities in 
the International Rapids section. It is expected that the installed generating 
capacity will be 2,200,000 horsepower, to be divided equally between Canada and 
the United States. 

The agreement does not go into the development of the project's recreational] 
potential and there should be a specific arrangement for this. The northern 
locale, fringed with forests and laced with streams, is ideal for sulmmer-resort 
activities. In acquiring land, a broad margin around the reservoirs for hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating and appropriate camping or residential facilities should be 
required by the public as part of the plan. There should be appropriate direc- 
tions in the legislation. 

Nor is there evidence that thought has been given to restocking the wildlife, 
forests, and fishery reserves of the river and surrounding area and attacking the 
pollution which is becoming a problem on the Great Lakes. The CIO believes 
that necessary facilities should be provided for the reestablishment of migratory 
fish runs on all the rivers flowing into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, and 
specific provision made to maintain the water level of the Great Lakes at 
present level. This would mean fish ladders at the St. Lawrence 
proper jetties in the Detroit River. 

Whenever approval is obtained, the project is ready to go. Invitations 
bids could go out the day the President signed his name to the bill. 


its 


dams, and 


for 


ELECTRICITY FOR NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


New Englands’ homes, farms, and factories are run on the most expensive 
electricity in the United States. One reason the power is costly is scarcity. 
The entire New York-New England area, with the exception of Maine, is within 
economical transmission distance and hungry for electric power. It is 
nutural outlet for the hydroelectricity potential of the St. Lawrence. 

On any electricity rate list, the New England States are clustered near the 
top. Maine’s electricity bills are highest in the Nation, Rhode Island ranks 
second, Vermont sixth, Massachusetts seventh, New Hampshire eighth. Con- 
hecticut, although twenty-second, is still in the upper half. New York enters 
the picture as tenth highest. The lowest bills in the country are in Tennessee, 
where 100 kilowatt-hours of residential electric service, drawn from the controlled 
watershed of the Tennessee Valley, cost only $2.52. The costliness of power in 
New York and New England probably accounts for the fact that in 1948 residents 
used about half as much as users in Tennessee and only one-fourth as much as 
those in Washington and Oregon. 

Northern residents—mainly from New England—complain that their coal, 
oil, and electricity bills come to more than twice those of southerners. Heating, 
of course, is a weightier expense in the North, but nevertheless the difference 
between the two regions shows a striking advantage on the side of the southern- 
ers in costs, cleanliness, and convenience. 


the 
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It is impossible for New England workers not to be perturbed at the exodus 
of industry from their region. The population of the area continues to gr 
but its rate of growth is progressively less than that of the United States as g 
whole. New England's per capita wealth is not increasing as rapidly as that 
of other regions. From 1946 to 1948, as over the long run since 1929, the relative 
increase of manufacturing payrolls in New England has been less than that of 
any other region. Manufacturing since 1929 has increased only 109 percent 
New England compared to 133 percent in the United States as a whole and 15s 
percent in the Pacific Northwest. New England has a high ratio of business 
failures. 

These are danger signs. Although there are several reasons for New E 
land’s deteriorating position—antiquated methods of operation and cheap lal 
elsewhere—there is no question that costly power has had its influence. 

One serious difficulty is the high cost of electric power, whether steam power 
or water power. In our judgment the righ rates of electric power produced 
by steam in New England are not due to fuel-transportation costs, but rat) 
to ineffective regulation. One proof of this is that hydroelectric power costs 
New England are also unduly high. 

To make St. Lawrence electric power, produced and transmitted through public 
agencies, available in New England, would be a very certain method of brea] 
ing monopoly controls of electric power in New England and getting rates dow: 
This would tend to prevent the emigration of industry from New England and 
would give economy of the region a shot in the arm. 

We are not urging the expansion of New England as against any other region 
of the country, because we represent workers situated throughout the United 
States, but we do favor the stabilization of industry everywhere, because this 
means stable jobs and stable communities. It means a more secure and satis 
factory life for everyone. 

‘ihe Federal Power Commission estimates that between 1952 and 1960 addi 
tional capacity of 2,700,000 kilowatts will be needed in the New York-New Eng 
land area. ‘This is nearly four times the amount the United States would be 
able to draw from the St. Lawrence River. 

The cost of St. Lawrence power, delivered within a radious of 300 miles, is 
estimated at 3.4 mills per kilowatt-hour by FPC, less than one-half that 
comparable energy from coal-burning generating plants which “will have to be 
built if the St. Lawrence power is not developed soon.” New England and New 
York paid over 7 mills per kilowatt-hour for their power in 1949, 

Under the present plan, the power facilities would be turned over to the St 
of New York for operation and sale of electricity. New York is to reimburse the 
Federal Government in full and distribute the power, “provided that such ar 
rangement * * protects the interests of the United States and of other 
States.” If operation is turned over to the State of New York, it should only be 
subject to the firm understanding that specific minimum amounts be reserved for 
areas outside the State and the Federal Government should retain the author 
to revise and increase these allotments, if need be, and to regulate rates, inves 
ment policies, ete. 

The CIO has favored the development of water power resources by Federal 
authorities for many years. Support for legislation authorizing action by 
state agency represents an exception, justified only by special facts and on cor 
dition that sufficient safeguards of the national interest are inserted and suffi 
cient Federal control reserved. 

The CIO believes that in the operation of this project a publie agency should 
build and manage the transmission lines. Distribution at the local level should 
be with a preference to municipalities and cooperatives. A yardstick to insure 
cheap power rates would thus he set up. 

Transmission lines should be located with an eye to the decentralization of 
congested areas. Smaller communities, where people can live freer and mors 
comfortable lives, should be fostered, wherever possible, by the location of thes‘ 
lines. Undue congestion in any regions should be avoided, not only to avoid 
the evils of overurbanization, but as a needed defense measure to lessen the 
hazards of air attack. There should be policy declarations in the legislation 
on this point. 

In 1948, New York State applied for a license to develop power on the S 
Lawrence at its own expense, leaving navigation for later action by the Federal 
Government. The need for power is so great that it became a prime issue in New 
York’s heated gubernatorial campaign 2 years ago when Governor Dewey accused 
President Truman and the Democratic Party of sabotaging New York’s power 
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demands by supporting the dual-purpose project. What Governor Dewey seemed 
to overlook was the fact that the Republican Party of New York State, under 
his leadership, ignored the position of such groups as the CIO and failed to give 
its strong support to the combined navigation and power project whenever it 
came to a vote in Congress. Instead, they are advocating a scheme which will 
cost New York millions of dollars more than the dual-purpose proposal. It makes 
no sense to develop the power on the seaway, then to follow with added heavy 
costs the navigation features. 

In the meantime 12,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy—enough to affect the 
rates and bring comforts and conveniences to northeastern Canada and the 
United States—are going to waste in the international rapids each year 


STEEL 


Will steel shortages continue? Will the price of steel rise? Is 
industry moving away from the Middle West? ‘These questions conce: 
man, woman, and child in the United States, for if ever a nation’s 
geared to a single theme, ours is geared to steel. What we decid 
Lawrence has a bearing—through steel—on us all. 

Eighty-five percent of all manufactured goods in the United States contain 
steel in one form or another and 40 percent of all wage earners in the country 
owe their livelihood to steel, directly or indirectly. The steel industry's ¢a 
pacity to produce has reached 100,000,000 tons a year and mobilization will 
stretch it still further. Before Korea it was expected that capacity would move 
up gradually to 110,000,000 tons by 1960 and 125,000,000 by 1970. Hostilities 
changed that, however, and the capacity of 117,500,000 tons has been set as the 
goal for 1952. It is safe to say that 130,000,000 tons will be reached by 1960. 

For every ton of steel which comes out of our mills, more than a ton of iron 
ore goes into the blast furnaces. The gargantua of industry has grown around 
its sources of ore. The smoke of its mills belches over Buffalo, through Penn- 
sylvania and southern Ohio, Indiana, and Chicago, because ore can be trans- 
ported cheaply to those areas from the great ranges around Lake Superior. 

But the Superior reserves, having supplied approximately 85 percent of the 
industry's ore needs, are diminishing. They have been drained mercilessly by 
the demands of a high-standard civilian economy and the guns, ammunition, 
tanks, planes, and ships of the last war. Low-grade ores, or “taconites,’ can 
be used, after a lengthy and expensive process called “benefication,’ but the 
estimates of taconite production—at a development outlay of $15 to SZO per ton— 
are inadequate and costly. If, as is expected, mobilization increases our ore 
requirements to 160,000,000 tons for 130,000,000 tons of steel, it will take more 
than taconite to satisfy them. Long before then other sources of ore must be 
developed. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the steel industry will import iron ore, 
A number of excellent foreign sources have been discovered. Bethlehem Steel 
is bringing in Chilean ore. United States Steel will mine the fabulous Cerro 
Bolivar range in Venezuela. But the most accessible source is Labrador where, 
thus far, well over 400,000,000 tons of high-grade open-pit ores, with iron con- 
tent heavier than that of Superior ore, have been proven. The deposits probably 
contain Many times that amount as yet unexplored 

From here on the story is full of ifs: 

If the St. Lawrence seaway is opened, iron ore can be brought through it from 
Labrador directly to lake ports. 

If the seaway is not built, it is expected that the annual output of 10,000,000 
tons of Labrador ore will reach the mills in several ways: 5,000,000 tons, after 
coming down from Labrador in ocean freighters, will be reloaded into “canallers” 
small enough to navigate the 14-foot canals around the St. Lawrence. Another 
3,000,000 tons will have to be transshipped by rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh. 
Two million tons will be transshipped by rail from Baltimore to Pittsburgh. 
Shipment around the rapids via the “canaller’” method may cost three times as 
much as via the seaway route. The other two routes, involving rail transship- 
ment, are even costlier. The “canaller” and Montreal-Pittsburgh routes do not 
allow for expansion of shipments in time of war. Even now, it is likely that the 
10,000,000-ton annual figure for Labrador ore will grow quickly to 20,000,000 to 
30,000,000 tons, making more crucial the need for the seaway. 

Ore leaving Labrador for Baltimore must travel a long open-sea passage of 1,550 
miles. It is not so much the length of the water route which makes this passage 
costly, but the resulting rail haul. Cargo rates from Seven Islands, Labrador, to 
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the Great Lakes do not differ greatly from those to Baltimore, but the Baltimore “This fuel 
destination involves reshipment of the ore by rail to the mills. Some idea of the million tons o 
burdensome cost is evident by looking over the railroad rates on iron ore out of tion for war, 
Baltimore. 


and manpows 
By the time steel capacity reaches 130,000,000 tons, we shall have to import importance.” 
50,000,000 tons of ore—approximately 31 percent of our requirements. Without And: 
the seaway it will be shipped to east-coast ports and we can expect a gradual “The devel 
movement of steel production away from existing plant locations in the Middle 
West. The movement, in fact, has already begun. Efforts have been made 
cut down the distance between mill and Venezuelan source. If the movem« 
continues, there will be serious results: 

1. Steel prices will rise, and along with them prices of automobiles, far 
equipment, and other manufactured goods. 

2. Concentration of heavy industry on the east coast, already too congested 
comfort and security, will increase. 

3. The movement of the steel industry from the Middle West would create 
disastrous economic dislocation. Jobs would disappear, millions—perhaps b 
lions—in plant and equipment would be lost, and farmers’ markets would dry up 

The St. Lawrence seaway would reduce the tendency of the steel indusitr) 
close-woven into the whole fabric of American finance and enterprise—to desert 
the Middle West. It would stabilize the position of the automobile industry 
Detroit and that of the multitudinous metal-working industries which fan out 
from the steel area. It would rescue the Middle West from a fate of econo 
deterioration. And in so doing, the seaway would stabilize the economy of tie 
Nation. 
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Not only will the seaway bring tremendous freight savings on iron ore, but it low-cost wate 
will enable American farm products and manufactures to move directly from Water trans] 
lake ports to foreign destinations. Elimination of the rail haul will allow them most econom 
to compete with the products of the world. New markets will open for autom In 19389 ou 
biles, iron and steel manufactures, and wheat flour. 55,000 seame 

Savings on wheat shipments alone, it is expected, will run from 5 to 10 cent creased to 5,0 
per bushel. The substantial cuts on automobile freight charges are bound t time fleet co: 
increase exports. Farm machinery manufactured in the Middle West would | struction cost 
able to move out directly. On June 2% 

Chicago, Duluth, Cleveland, and Detroit can expect their share of inte chant marine 
tional trade to be greatly enhanced and the railroad lines, called upon to carr) our fleet has | 
the ever-mounting stream from farm and factory to lake ports, will share in ti One of the 
benefits. the industry 
roads in the 
have been en 

Most pressing of all considerations is the role of the St. Lawrence in a fore The St. Lav 
policy directed toward military prepare Iness. When the North Koreans cro This will res 
the thirty-eighth parallel, the United State found herself short of alumin help to stab 
steel, power, ships, and rail facilities. Even before hostilities the Joint Chiefs beneficial eff 
of Staff had advocated the dual-purpose project as vital to our national security losses of frei 
and they have reiterated their support at a previous hearing. In doing so, th: The reduce 
were influenced by the following wartime necessities: products of 

1. Need for a continuous supply of iron ore for the steel mills, to be brought be economica 
in by a protected inland route. During World War II five out of seven or duction. The 
boats, shipping out of Chile for Bethlehem Steel’s Maryland plant, were to: other mariti 
pedoed. The seaway, by eliminating the exposed ocean run, would save lives Steamship 
and high-priority cargo that a large 

2. Need for stabilizing the location of the steel industry and reducing i! could not na 
movement to crowded and vulnerable east-coast locations. numbers of v 

3. Need for an alternate transportation route in wartime, when congestion and which could 
overloading on railroads and ports is intense. Opponents 

+. Need for the construction and repair of oceangoing vessels in the relative!) vessels woult 
secure area of the Great Lakes. by maritime 

5. Development of a tremendous block of extremely low-cost, steady elect Hatch Subce 
power. It was electric power in World War II which permitted us to turn ou! ings held on 
100,000 airplanes per year, to step up aluminum production, to develop ato! estimates sh 
energy. Canal norma 

The National Security Resources Board has stated that the potential coal allowance of 
saving of the United States share of St. Lawrence hydro power over steam-electr supplies, a | 
power is enormous: typical of v 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
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million tons of coal annually * * *, In time of war or industrial mobiliza- 
tion for war, the lower demands upon coal resources, transportation facilities, 
and manpower resulting from the use of hydro power would assume high 
importance.” 

And: 

“The development would give the country another power resource and could 
add some further dispersion to the geographic pattern of the key power-consuming 
industries.” 


“This fuel saving * * * is estimated as equivalent to more than 2.5 


MARITIME 


As president of the National Maritime Union of America, CIO, and chairman 
of the CIO maritime committee, I am personally interested in the effect of the 
St. Lawrence seaway upon the maritime industry and the east-coast ports 

I have always been impressed by the array of facts presented by other witnesses 
in this and previous hearings in regard to the increased world trade and coope 
tion resulting from the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will open the heart of our hinterland to the open 
seas. The cities of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, and others will be- 
come great seaports rivaling London and Antwerp. The smaller cities bordering 
the Lakes will find new opportunities for industrial and commercial development. 


a 


+} 
ul 


Such services as stevedoring, freight forwarding, marine insurance, shipbuilding 
and repairing, bunkering, ship chandlering, banking, ete., will provide thousands 
of new jobs. 

The greatest waterway system in the world, reaching down the St. Lawrence 
into the Great Lakes, and thence throuch the innumerable tributaries of the 
Mississippi River system, and out into the Gulf at New Orleans, will provide 
low-cost water transportation needed for the expanding economy of our Nation. 
Water transportaiton today maintains the same advantageous position as the 
most economical form of transportation that it has had all through history. 

In 1989 our Nation had approximately 1,400 oceangoing vessels employing 
65,000 seamen. During World War II the American merchant fleet was _ in- 
creased to 5,000 vessels employing 250,000 seamen. The construction of this war- 
time fleet cost our taxpayers $17,000,000,000 because of inflated wartime con- 
struction costs. 

On June 25, 1950, the outbreak of the Korean war caught the American mer 
chant marine with a fleet of only 1,162 vessels manned by 59,000 senmen. Today 
our fleet has again expanded to 2,004 vessels manned by 100,000 seamen. 

One of the causes of peacetime famine in the merchant marine exists because 
the industry is undermined in peacetime by the economic warfare of the rail- 
roads in the coastwise and intercoastal trades. One-half of the merchant fleet 
have been engaged in these domestic trades. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will open the heart of America to coastwise shipping. 
This will result in low-cost transportation parts of the country and will 
help to stabilize maritime employment by increasing job opportunities. The 
beneficial effects of an expansion of commerce will far outweigh any temporary 
losses of freight by the railroads. 

The reduced cost of shipping goods will open overseas markets for many 
products of our Midwestern farms and factories which heretofore could not 
be economically shipped abroad. This will take new facilities and expanded pro- 
duction. There will be cargoes for ships and jobs for seamen, longshoremen, and 
other maritime workers. 

Steamship companies which oppose the seaway project have stressed the fact 
that a large proportion of the American merchant fleet is over 27-foot draft and 
could not navigate the proposed seaway. They neglect to mention the sizable 
numbers of vessels owned by private operators and the Maritime Administration 
which could navigate the seaway successfully. 

Opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project state that few of the world 
vessels would be able to navigate the proposed 27-foot channel. This is disputed 
by maritime experts who testified on Senate Joint Resolution 104 before the 
Hatch Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee during hear 
ings held on February 18 and Mareh 9 of 1946. The subcommittee reported that 
estimates showed that the preponderance of vessels transiting the Panama 
Canal normally are loaded to two-thirds capacity. They concluded that with an 
illowance of 8 to 9 percent of total dead-weight capacity for fur 
supplies, a load of 75 
typical of vessels which would transit the St. Lawrence seaway. 


vater, and 


a] 
percent of dead-weight capacity would appear to be 
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Mr. Edward Macauley, then Vice Chairman and Acting Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, informed the subcommittee that the Victory-type 
vessel would go through the St. Lawrence draft of 27 feet loaded to 79 percent 
and the Liberty to 85 percent of total dead-weight carrying capacity. M 
Macauley stated that an analysis of the fleets of 30 of the principal countries « 
the world as of September 30, 1945, showed that, incuding vessels of 1,600 er 
tons and over, there were 3,354 vessels within the 25-foot draft range and 5.141 
vessels within the 27-foot draft range. He further pointed out that adding the 
Liberties and Victories to this number there were 8,015 
that would be able to transit the St. Lawrence Channel. 

Most of the vesssels mentioned above are still on the high seas today. W: 
cite these facts to show that there is tonnage available which could and would 
be used on the seaway. However, even if there were none, the absence would 
be small argument against the seaway. New tonnage could be built in advair 
of the completion of the seaway. 

Competent authorities have proved that it is feasible. The Norwegians, always 
farsighted ship operators, began a regular service between Great Lakes ports 
and the Continent in the thirties, Six specially constructed ships of the Fjell 
Line, about 2,600 dead-weight tons each, operated up to the advent of the war 
and proved highly successful. The Fjell Line and others have resumed regular 
operations. These ships operate over the present 14-foot channel and, despite 
the difficulties, have provided a useful and reliable service. 

I can assure the committee that if successful navigation is possible on the 
Mississippi River system with its tortuous course, and it is, it will be proven 
likewise on the less difficult St. Lawrence. 

The New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Buffalo opponents of the St 
Lawrence seaway contend that their ports will be adversely affected by the 
seaway. The Hatch subcommittee reported that the Department of Commerce 
survey showed that the immediate effect would be that New York would lose 
some foreign traffic and Buffalo would lose some of its grain-transfer business 
However, they showed that New York would acquire new water-borne traffic to 
and from the Great Lakes area, and, similarly, Buffalo would gain new traffic, 
both domestic and foreign. The conclusion of the survey was that the addi 
tional traffic resulting from the seaway would more than offset the losses. 
Without going into detail the Hatch subcommittee stated that the survey showed 
that Boston would realize the largest net gain of all east coast ports. 

The late Mayor Fiorello La Guardia who appeared before the Hatch com 
mittee stated in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway : 

“The interest of the entire country comes first. That is above the special 
interest of any one point or port or city. If this provides a cheaper outlet 
for the Midwest agriculture and industry, they are entitled to have it. I have 
enough confidence in my State to say that we can take care of ourselves insofar 
as commerce is concerned, but we do ask help when it comes to the power end 
of it, because we want to get that electric power into our State and into our 
city.” 

Mayor La Guardia had the courage and convictions of an American who had 
no fear of progress. His statement is a good reply to those Americans who are 
honest in their belief that the seaway would make a ghost town of New York. 
To these people we give our sympathy because they are merely echoing the 
propaganda statements of vested interests who are concerned more with their 


day-to-day level of profits than in the future of our Nation as well as their own 
industries. 


, 


SS 


oceangoing vess¢ ls 


There can be no doubt that certain segments in our economy, certain ports, 
and certain industries will have to readjust themselves to the effects of the 
opening of the seaway. For a transitional period there will undoubtedly be 


difficulties. Our membership finds many of its jobs in ports which will have to 


face the readjustment. Yet they overwhelmingly back the St. Lawrence project. 
They know that any short-run adjustments will be more than compensated for 
by a new upswing in shipping activities not only along thousands of miles of 
new sea-coast line but in the very ports which plead impoverishment. They 
know that every great waterways development has been fought tooth and nail 
by various groups. Yet these waterways have proven themselves to be of great 
advantage not only to the Nation as a whole but to the original opponents. 

Take the work done on the Mississippi River system. It faced much the same 
opposition, and still does, that the St. Lawrence project faces. Ask the manu- 
facturers, farmers, and shippers of the Mississippi Valley, and they will tell 
you of the great value of the system. 
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With the fearful development of war equipment the need for decentralization 
of production areas is obvious. There has been shipbuilding on the Great Lakes 
for many decades. It is the logical place to locate shipyards. Steel 
and skilled labor are all close at hand. In addition, the yards are |] 
to 1,500 miles from the coast, affording additional security. 

During the war many moderate-sized merchant and naval vessels were built 
on the Lakes and floated down the Mississippi on pontoons. This was expensive, 
time-consuming, and limited. With a 27-foot channel nearly all merchant types 
could be built on the Lakes and brought to the sea under their own power. 
Similarly, many of the Navy types now restricted to the coastal] 
be built on the Lakes, 

The crux of the matter is the question: What kind of economy are we work- 
ing for’ If we are to experience further crises, and it becomes an 


, machinery, 
cated 1,000 


( 


shipyards could 


issue of dog 


fighting for the 


is stable and expanding, 


eat dog, then the railroads and the shipping industry will be 
same crumb. But if we are to build an economy that 
then there is room for all, and the prosperity and growth of one segment of 
the economy will reinforce the growth of the others. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


This bill does not contain satisfactory provisions for labor 


tions. The CIO has always insisted on TVA principles in thes 
a statutory guaranty of the payment of not | t] 


I less lan prevail 
statutory authorization to the public agencies involved to deal 
their employees and enter into collective contracts. It is imper: 
visions be included in current legislation covering the 
to the extent not dealt with by general law, and a¢ 


and bargain collectively, including the executi 


revailing vage question 
} ‘ 


ording the right to organize 


and to engage in other concerted action for mutual aid and 
on this score must be required by the legislation of any State a 
operating authority is extended 


VHAT WILL THE 


The seaway and power project will cost Americ 
Navigation tolls and power revenues 


ail 
are expected to Ca ; 
tenance expenses, interest during construction, interest 
repay the investment in about 50 years. The CLO has taken ;: 
development of river navigation by subsidy but wholeheartec 
Lawrence seaway which can be placed on a sound, self-liqnidatir 
The work which remains to be done to complete the St. L: 
would come to $S81S,063,000, the United States share being S566.794,000 
country’s Share is higher because Canada has gone ahead faster and «de 
a greater portion of her works. 
Of the total cost of 8$566,.794,.000 to the United States, about S374.301.000 
would be allocated to navigation and about $192,493,000 to power. 


If the power 
facilities were Constructed separately, as the 


State of New York proposes to 
do, the power project alone would cost New York in the neighborhood of $240,- 
000,000, This would impose an extra but st $50,000,000 on 


ale perately seeking ) 


len of aln 
With the New York-New England market ¢ 
is no question that the power facilities will pay for themselves 
The total United States and Canadian investment in navigation is estimated 
at $433,077,000. Using a 2.5-percent interest rate, a 1-percent sinking fund for 


retirement, and making allowance for operation and maintenance, it 


t will require 
$22,000,000 annually to repay the navigation investment in 55 years, 

The Department of Commerce has estimated potential traffic at 57 to S4 
million tons, bringing a revenue of $36,500,000 toy $49,000,000 per year. The 
present capacity of the Welland Canal, however, may limit traffic to about 
52% million tons per year. It is obyious, however, by comparing this with the 
Department of Commerce estimates, that the revenue would still be well above 
the required $22,000,000, The total investment for navigation facilities should 
be liquidated in about 50 years, 

It is imperative that the navigation features of the St. Lawrence project be 
self-liquidating. Again, there should be specific provisos in the leg slation on 
this score. This is the surest guaranty of fairness in respect to the railroads, 
and the one certain answer to the charge of unsound subsidy. 
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WHO OPPOSES THE SEAWAY? 


The principal opposition comes from eastern trunk-line railroads and private 
electric utilities in New York and New England. They fear competition. Cer 
tain interests in banking, insurance, suppliers, holding companies and trade 
associations allied with these two main groups have joined in fighting the 
seaway. The port interests make dire predictions that the seaway will ruin 
them. 

The ranks of labor, like those of the farmers, strongly support the seaway, wit! 
few exceptions. 

Even CIO members have voiced opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project 
We quote from the proceedings of the thirteenth convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, November 8, 1951, New York City: 

“Delegate Monahan (Railroad Werkers of America). * * * We would like 
the record to show that United Railroad Workers of America are quite definitely 
opposed to the proposition of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway proj 
ect at this time, but that we will, in deference to what we believe to be the 
majority opinion of this convention—and I think we have taken a fairly com- 
prehensive poll of the opinion—we will refrain from detracting from the 
unanimity of action that will probably take place on this resolution. But we will 
request that the record show that in the form of more or less passive resistance 
to item 20 of this resolution, the speedy construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, that the United Railroad Workers will abstain from voting on 
this particular issue. However, in no sense of the word should that abstention be 
construed as an objection to any of the other features contained in the resolution. 
We wholeheartedly endorse every other provision of the resolution with the 
exception of item 20.” 

To the above statement, president Philip Murray replied on the floor of the 
convention : 

“* * * Had we taken the position some 30 or 40 years ago that we were 
opposed to the use of the automobile I suppose we would still be using the buggy 
and the horse. But these comprehensive, almost revolutionary changes that take 
place in our society are things that I do not believe people can effectively and 
constructively and intelligent!y combat, because each one of them has for its 
purpose improvements in the social and economic structure of the greatest 
Nation in the whole universe. 

“We are bound to get expressions of opposition to reforestation, we get ex 
pressions of opposition to the cultivation of our land, we have gotten expres- 
sions of opposition to the Missouri Valley Authority, where hundreds of millions 
of dollars are lost each year, hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of business 
enterprises are completely decapitated, farmers are wiped out, communities 
are Wiped out and hundreds of thousands of workers are temporarily if not 
permanently dislocated from employment. And yet in the development of the 
Missouri Valley we find great opposition coming from special interests in the 
United States, people who say it is going to injure the railroads, people who 
say it is going to injure other interests. Sut can America stand still and 
Witness what transpired in the Southwest only this vear when the American 
Red Cross and the American people were compelled to solicit hundreds of 
millions of dollars of money from our American population to render sustenance 
to the poor, to the destitute, the proverty-stricken, and to the hungry? 

“And why do those conditions prevail? They are with us because Congress 
is not far-sighted enough to promote the development of a plan that can eradi- 
cate from our midst all of the evils that grow out of our failure to develop another 
river, the Missouri River Valley. 

“And what I say with respect to that one situation applies with equal force 
to many other rivers—the St. Lawrence River. For a period of approximately 
25 years a fight has been going on, a fight between the railroad interests. a 
fight between several of our States, a fight at the seat of our Federal Govern- 
ment, as to whether or not the development of the St. Lawrence waterway will 
throw a lot of people out of work. ; 

“To my mind, I do not believe the development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will throw any considerable number of people out of work. If it does, it will 
necessarily be temporary dislocation, but for every individual that may be 
cast out of employment it is reasonable to believe five or six or more people 
will be given employment. It is the cultivation of these natural resources that 
are a necessity to the perpetuity of our economic structure. It is the building, 
the constant building and constant development of these resources that makes 
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America great. And the type of opposition that is ofttimes rendered to develop- 
ment of plans of this kind is selfish in nature in the sense the people particularly 
affected by it may say all right, it is going to put some people out of work. 

“I do not know of a single solitary instance where a great technological change 
has taken place in the United States of America that it has actually thrown 
people out of work. I do not know of it. I am not aware of it, because the 
industrial revolution that has taken place in the United States in the course of 
the past 25 years has brought into the employment field an additional 20 million 
people. 

“Why is the CIO for a project of this description? The CIO as an important 
segment of the national population is always going to be for technological change. 
It is not opposed to the introduction of the machine; it wants the man to be the 
master of the machine when it comes along. It is opposed to the machine being 
used to control the individual. And we are making reasonable success in that 
particular direction. 

“Now I have a true appreciation of the sentiments expressed by Delegate 
Monahan on the floor of the convention here this morning. It is reasonable to 
presume that delegates from some other industries, as resolutions are presented 
from time to time, will naturally say, ‘This is going to affect us: this is going to 
throw some of our people out of work. But that is the sort of a transitional 
period in which we live. Miracles are taking place in our lives today, things we 
did not comprehend 20 or 25 years ago. God only knows what might transpire 
with respect to our social and economic system in the course of the next 25 
years when the application of the true use of atomic energy is put into full play. 
How many people it may temporarily dislocate, I don’t know. I doubt if any man 
or woman in this hall knows how far reaching the consequences may be of the 
use of atomic energy when it is applied to the useful purposes for our society 
here in the United States of America. 

“So I say with all candor and all frankness, while opposition may be expressed 


to resolutions of this description, I nevertheless have no fear. These are things 


that are inevitable. The hand or the tongue of man will never stop them, but 
men must in the utilization of their common sense use these contrivances to ad- 
vance our society and to improve the social and economic well-being of our 
national population. We must move step by step and keep pace with these pro- 


gressive steps as they are taken from time to time. 

“J do not find myself in a position where I can lend too much comfort to 
arguments of our boys adduced ofttimes in certain places. and in these cor 
tions, in which they render opposition to the enactment or the passage of a resolu 
tion. I comprehend or apprehend great difficulty in securing the enactment 
this legislation recommended by the resolutions commitiee. The going 
going to be easy to get it passed by the Federal Congress. The lobbies over 
Washington against the enactment of this legislation are terrific, and they are 
powerful, and they emanate from the most powerful banking and financial circles 
in the United States. And I happen to know that, because I come in daily con 
tact with them. And the opposition of those powerful interests to the enactment 
of legislation of this description is not predicated upon the sound economic 
judgment pronounced by Delegate Monahan on the floor of this convention. Their 
opposition to the legislation is this: Let us remain where we are; let’s not disturb 
anything; let’s maintain absolute, complete dominance over this field as we have 
done down through the years. 

“Twenty-five vears ago or 30 years ago, when the automobile was coming into 
being. before we had a million and a half auto workers, I can remember walking 
down the streets in the city of Pittsburgh and some fellow had an automobile, and 
they said, ‘My God, what is going to happen to our society? Look at the black- 
smiths, and look at the buggy makers, and look at the whip makers that will 
he thrown out of work.’ Disaster was going to overtake us because the auto- 
mobile had come into our midst. But the people accepted the automobile, and 
now I suppose there are 10 times more people employed directly by the auto 
mobile industry and in the parts industry than the horse and buggy boys would 
ever have employed down through the ages—down through the ages. 

“And the same is true with respect to every other great industrial advancement 
that has taken place in this great country of ours; every one of them compre- 
hend changes of an enormous and miraculous nature, and in the end the people 
derive the benefits of them. 

“So it is with the St. Lawrence waterway. The CIO is not for the resolution 
because it is going to injure anybody, not a single solitary soul in this great 
country of ours. We are for the resolution because we believe it will do our 
country good and will do our people good. That is the only reason.” 


Ss 
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What reasons do the railroads give for their selfish stand against the develoy 
ment of a great natural resource? They claim that the project constitutes sub- 
sidized water transportation in direct competition with them. The seaway 
they say, would be useless because it is ice-locked and impassable for 5 winte: 
months, December through April. They say no one will use the seaway. But 
even though it won't be used, it will ruin the railroads and ports by stealing 
their traflic. The seaway, they declare, will be vulnerable in time of war. And 
they state further that there is no need for it because the railroads are capable 
of providing all transportation necessary in wartime. 

Calling a self-liquidating project subsidized is, to say the least, inventive 
And claiming that no one wants to use a waterway which now carries millions 
of tons of freight is even more ingenious. But the height of self-delusion is 
reached when the railroads shudder with apprehension over a project which 
will actually benefit them. Middle western industry and agriculture will grow 
in the wake of the seaway and that prosperity cannot help but be reflected in 
the railroads. 

In any event, little of the anticipated seaway traflic will be drained from the 
railroads, because it is mostly new tratiic, such as Labrador iron ore, or traf! 
of a character which is not economically moved by rail, such as petroleum. <A] 
though railroads would suffer some losses in grain shipments moving east from 
Butfalo and some export and import trailic in general commodities, “these loss¢ 
in terms of both ton-miles and revenue represent less than 2 percent of the 
Nation’s railroad traffic and less than 4 percent of the traffic of the eastern car 
riers. Fluctuations greater than this occur from month to month and fron 
season to season in railroad operations and are met by corresponding adjustments 
in operating costs.” ? 

rhe percentage of losses to Atlantic and Gulf ports would be so small as to bh 
completely wiped out by the normal expansion which occurs annually. 

As to vulnerability in wartime, the seaway would be no more vulnerable than 
any other large installation. According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Se 
retary of the Army Pace, who studied this aspect, any major installation is sub 
ject to air attack. Too much reliance on this argument would prevent any but 
minor development of natural resources. Secretary of the Army Pace has also 
testified that with the seaway “no substantial additional expense would be re 
quired for protection of this particular area.” 


WHEN? 


Yesterday 13 colonies huddled on a barren coast and today a proud Na 
tion straddles a continent, Bridging the interval is the saga of a people wh: 
have developed their great natural resources. The lush Imperial Valley of 
California, once arid wasteland; the Panama Canal, crossing a slender isthmus 
to join the boundless seas: the Tennessee Valley, where the industrial and 
sociological pattern of an entire region was lifted from backwardness—are but a 
few landmarks in the growth of this country. 

Long before these were conceived, however, men saw in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin a phophecy awaiting fulfillment. For three centuries it has 
been the inspiration of planners, from the day LaSalle explored the St. Law 
rence for passage to China, to this day, when that mighty waterway serves as 
boundary between the United States and her great Canadian neighbor. 

And now the moment fulfillment is weighted with urgency. For in this tims 
of the baring of swords, it is the Nation who develops her strength wisely to 
cuard the security of her citizens who will be fortified against the onslaughts to 
come, 


The CaamMan. Who is your next witness ¢ 

Senator Winery. Secretary Sawyer. 

The Cuamman. All right; Secretary Sawyer, state for the record 
your position. 

Secretary Sawyer. You mean my name, Senator? 

The Cuatrman. I am not asking you for any secrets. I want the 
record to show who you are and what you are doing and your posi- 
tion and so on. 


1 Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES SAWYER, SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Secretary Sawyer. I am Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce. 
I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee this 
morning to conclude testimony in support of legislation authorizing 


construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaw: ay and power 
project. 


ISSUE TODAY 


From the President’s message of January 28 and the testimony you 
have already heard, I feel sure this committee now fully underst: ands 
that the issue in the St. Lawrence legislation before you is no longer 
whether the project should be built. It will be built, either by the 
United States and Canada in partnership, as has been contemplated 
for the past 20 years, or by Canada alone. 

The sole remaining question is whether this Nation can afford to 
miss its last chance to cooperate with our Canadian neighbor in de- 
veloping together the navigation and power resources of the St. Law- 
rence River along our common boundary. 

I do not believe we can afford to miss this final op portunity. We 
should not fail to make this good investment in our national security 
and our future industrial strength either through inertia or because 
opposition interests fear competition and look primarily to the short 
rather than the longer range effects which opening the St. Lawrence 
will have. I cannot see how our national interest will be served if we 
are content to be merely a customer of Canada for the use of this vital 
new link in our transportation system. 

This is a long-range project—one that will affect our international 
relations and our economic development for generations to come, 


CONSEQUENCES IN NOT JOINING ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


Let me state some of the consequences of not joining in the St. Law- 
rence development : 

(1) If we do not take part in this project, we shall voluntarily 
relinquish a measure of control over a strategic international water- 
way along our border. This is an unprecedented policy for a major 
power in an uncertain world, It is as though Great Britain were to 
abandon Suez, or Turkey to assert no interest in the Dardanell 
the United States to give up the Panama Canal. 

(2) We shall realize no saving by refusing to join in the project. 
This is a self-liquidating proposition. Our participation will not 
in the final analysis burden the United States taxpayer. Tolls on 
shipping using the navigation works will pay for these facilities 
while the power plant will be sold to New York State. 

Both in the narrow commercial sense and in the larger terms of 
over-all economic effects, the benefits from this project far outweigh 
its cost. In counting benefits and costs I include the effects of the 
waterway on other forms of transportation. These effects will be 
felt in any case when Canada completes the projects, if we do not 
}oIn., 

If we don’t join, the cost will be higher. You have heard from 
General Pick that the annual cost of operating 
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navigation facilities, and of amortizing them over a 50-year period, 
including interest on the investment at 214 eaiteine: will be $16.7 
million, 

If Canada builds the facilities alone, the cost will be higher be 
cause initial construction will cost some $30 million more and becaus 
Canada will borrow at approximately 334 percent interest instea« 
of 214 percent the United States will pay. This difference in cos 
w ‘IL ; all on the value of products produced and consumed by American 
business, including agriculture. 

(3) The amount required to provide this asset of inestimable valu 
to our country is pitifully small wheu compared with what we ar 
spending in other ways for our defense and our sec urity. The total 
investment on the part of the United States, both for navig oe 
and power, and assuming that we would never get back 1 cent of j 
is a little more than 1 percent of our prospective military budget for 
the fiscal year 1953. 

The amount proposed to be spent is pitifully small compared wit!) 
what we have been freely spending fur other nations outside of this 
hemisphere. Since the end of World War II we have spent 93 times 
the total United States cost of the St. Lawrence navigation work for 
assistance to foreign countries—some of it literally going for the 
very type of development in those countries which the money would 
be spent for here. It may be proper to suggest that there comes a 
time when we cannot afford to overlook our own immediate interests 
close to home. 

(4) If we are not associated with this undertaking, we shall give 
up any role in administering the waterway and any right to fix an 
appropriate structure of tolls for different types of cargo. This can 
easily hamper particular American industries or groups of shippers 
at some future date. 

(5) If we do not join, we shall draw heavily on the good will « 
Canada. This good will has been preserved, although for approx 
mately 20 years we have procrastinated abou this development. Wi 
cherish and want to maintain our excellent relations with ow 
northern neighbor, but we should not take them for granted. 

(6) We should be willing to bear our share of this enterprise ot 
the basis of good sportsmanship, equity, and plain justice. This 
proposition will be self- liquidating in the opinion of objective ob 
servers who have analyzed this operation. 

Even if this should not be so and we are deliberately risking the 
amount of our investment, we should be willing to share that risk 
with Canada. It is simply unthinkable that we should permit Canada 
to assume all the burden and the risks of this common enterprise. 

(7) As has been well pointed out by the Department of Defense, 
the time may come when it will be of the utmost importance from the 
standpoint of national security for us to share the authority to make 
decisions as to the use of this great waterway. 


CONSTITUTION ALITY OF PROCEDURE 


In these current hearings the question of the constitutionality of 


the procedure of procuring an agreement between the United States 
and Canada followed by concurrent legislation on the subject by bot! 
governments has been raised again. “It seems clear that this pro 
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cedure is in conformity with the Constitution and the treaty of 1909 
on the boundary waters. 

With permission of the committee I shall reintroduce a memo- 
randum, entitled “Constitutionality of St. Lawrence Legislation,” 
submitted by the Department of State to the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1946 in connection with the considera- 
tion of the then pending St. Lawrence legislation, Senate Joint Reso- 
jution 104 (79th Cong.). 

Senator WiLry. You want to insert that in the record here now ? 

Secretary Sawyer. May I? 

The CuarrmMan, You have twostatements, have you not ? 

Secretary Sawyer. [ have only one at this point. 

The CHairman. How many other points / 

Secretary Sawyer. [think I have one more. 

The CHamman. In addition to your own statement ? 

Secretary Sawyer. In addition to the statement I am making now; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Witry. This isa brief, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. I am not objecting. I just want to know how many 
supplemental statements there will be. 

Secretary Sawyer. There will be one more which is an estimate on 
the traffic. 

The Cuarman.. All right. Fill up the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


{S. Committee Print, 79th Cong., 2d sess.] 
CONSTULTUTIONALITY OF ST. LAWRENCE LEGISLATION 


MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE TO A SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE, ON S. JOINT 
Res. 104, SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


(Printed for the use of the Committee on Foreign Relations) 
INTRODUCTION 


There is pending before the Senate a joint resolution * “Approving the agree 
ment between the United States and Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin with the exception of certain provisions thereof; expressing the 
sense of the Congress with respect to the negotiation of certain treaties ; author- 
izing the investigation through the Department of State and with Camada 
of the feasibility of making the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidat- 
ing; and for other purposes.” 

Identical proposals are pending in the House of Representatives. The purpose 
of these measures is to provide for the construction of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and certain power facilities in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River and for the negotiation of an agreement with the State 
of New York for the transfer to it of such power facilities. 


QUESTION 


The question has been raised as to the constitutionality of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104 on that ground that it is not within the power of Conzress to pass 
legislation authorizing the United States to construct the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project in cooperation and pursuant to an agreement with Canada, 
and that such construction may be undertaken by this country only pursuant 
to a treaty ratified in the case of this country by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


1S. J. Res. 104, 79th Cong., 1st sess. 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been concluded that the U 
undertake to perform its share 
legislation approving the 
of the provisions thereof 


nited States may validly and constitutionally 
of the construction of these projects pursuant t: 
agreement with Canada and authorizing the execution 
, and therefore that Senate Joint Resolution 104, whe; 
approved by the 


enacted by a majority vote of both Houses of Congress and 
President, will be a valid and constitutional enactment. 


I. STATEMENT oF Facts 


On March 19, 1941, there was executed an agreement between the United 
States and Canada (herein called the “agreement” or “1941 agreement”) * pro 
viding in substance for the construction of certain works necesary for the con 
pletion of the Great Lakes-St, Lawrence deep waterway and for the construction 
of certain power works in the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
Rive r. 

PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


Article I of the agreement provides that the ¢ 
and Canada agree to establish and maintain a 
Connnission the duties of which would be 
of the works. Section 4 of article 
change of notes, extend or abridge 


rvernments of the United States 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin 
generally to supervise the construction 
I states that the Governments may, by ex 
the powers and duties of the Commission 
In view of fears expressed in the Senate in December 1944" that advantage 
might be taken of this provision to increase the Obligations of the United States 
Government under the agreement, section 4 (b) of Senate Joint I 


tesolution 104 
Would provide that unless Congress by law authorizes such action, no amendment 
of the agreement, and no exchange 


ge of notes under article I. section 4, thereof, 
Shall impose additional tinancial or other obligations on the United States. This 
provision of Senate Joint Resolution 104 is similar to those which have been 
inserted in various recent joint resolutions Which have been passed to effectuate 
international agreements of the United States. including those with respect to 
UNRRA and the Bretton Woods ugreements discussed below. 
is included in the bill creating the Ni: 


cussed helow. 


A similar provision 
sara Falls Bridge Commission also dis 


Under articles II and IIT, respectively, the Governments of Canada 


and the 
United States agree to construct or 


complete the respective portions of the works 
avocated to both countries by the proposed International Commission. Eac! 
country is to operate or arrange for the operation of works situated in its respe 
tive territory. 

Article IV contains certain ancillary provisions related to the construction and 
operation of the works including a provision with respect to the control of 
flow of water out of Lake Ontario into the 


Lilt 
St. Lawrence River during the co1 
struction and upon the completion of the works so as not to impair navigation 
the Canadian section of the river. 

Article V contains a general reservation of sovereignty over the respective 
territories of both countries. Article VI provides that either Government may at 
any time construct within its own te rritory alternative facilities for 


navigation 
the international seetion Article VIIT relates to the preservation of the level 
of the Great Lakes system. 

Articles VIL and IX of the avreement are proposed to be excepted from the 
approval of the Congress under the pending legislation. The first of these would 
provide in effect that the rights of navigation accorded under the provisions of 
existing treaties between the United States and Great Britain should be made 
permanent regardless of any termination provisions in such treaties. (The 
waters primarily affected under this provision would be those of Lake Michigan 
as to which navigation rights are extended to Canada under article I of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 referred to below, so long as that treaty remains 
in force.) Article LX relates to obligations with respect to the preservation of 
the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and, in paragraph (b), provides that diver 
sions of the waters of the Niagara River above the Falls additional to the amounts 
specified in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 may be authorized and permitted 
by the Governments in accordance with a procedure set forth in article UX. 
Articles VIT and LX of the 1941 agreement therefore purport to amend provisions 


H. Doe. No. 153, 77th Cong., 1st sess. 
40 Congressional Record 9361, 
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of an existing treaty through a procedure other than the treaty process. Since 
this aspect of these provisions has been the primary source of discussion as to 
the constitutionality of the procedure used in this case, and since these provisions 
do not relate directly to the principal subject matter of the 1941 agreement, it 
was felt desirable by the sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 104 to limit the 
approval of the Congress to those provisions of the 1941 agreement which do not 
purport to alter or extend rights created by previous treaties and which relate 
to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. The pending legislation would 
except these two articles from approval and would express the sense of the 
Congress that the subject matter thereof should be dealt with by treaty. In 
this way every effort is made to facilitate the consideration of the St. Lawrence 
project on its merits while at the same time articles VIL and LX are excepted 
from approval solely by reason of considerations of a constitutional nature. 

Article X provides for the disposition of certain claims which may arise during 
the course of the construction and certain related matters. 

Article XI states that the agreement shall be subject to the approval of the 
Congress of the United States of America and the Parliament of Canada and 
that following such approval the agreement shall be proclaimed by the United 
States and ratified in respect of Canada and that it shall enter into force upon 
the exchange of the instrument of ratification and a copy of the proclamation. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


The agreement was signed on March 19, 1941, and later that year extensive 
hearings were held before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House 
of Representatives on H. R. 4927, Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, which 
provided for the approval by the Congress of the agreement and the negotiation 
of an arrangement with the State of New York for the transfer of the power 
facilities. These hearings were primarily devoted to the economic merits of the 
two projects. and concluded in a favorable report by the committee on the 
measure by a vote of 17 toS. There was incidental discussion during the course 
of these hearings concerning the constitutional problems herein discussed, and 
there was submitted the opinion of the then Attorney General of the United 
States expressing the view that—‘it is legally unobjectionable so fur as this 
country is concerned for the executives of the United States and Canada to 
enter into an agreement regarding the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
project conditioned for its effectiveness upon the subsequent enactment of neces- 
sary legislation by the Congress and by the Canadian Parliament,” and that, 
“if an agreement is executed and approved in this manner its provisions would 
be binding upon the United States as respects Canada.” * 

Although the bill was favorably reported by the committee, further consideration 
of the matter at that time was prevented owing to the Pearl Harbor attack. 

In November 1944, hearings were held before a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the Senate with respect to S. 1585, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, first session, which was substantially similar to the bill considered by 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941. These hearings were specifically 
limited to the constitutional issue discussed herein, and testimony was taken 
both in favor of and against the view that the agreement might legally be brought 
into force as to the United States through concurrent legislation rather than 
through the treaty procedure. Much of this discussion revolved about the pro 
posed modification by articles VII and IX of the 1941 agreement of rights 
brought into being by previous treaties. Upon the conclusion of the hearings 
no report Was made by the subcommittee and no action taken by the Committee 
on Commerce with respect to the proposed legislation, Thereafter in December 
1944 an effort was made to include the substance of S. 1885 as an amendment to 
the then pending rivers and harbors legislation. This motion was defeated by 
a vote of 56 to 25...) A number of Senators voting in the negative on this motion 
stated that they were doing so solely out of a desire not to prejudice the rivers 
and harbors bill or because of their feeling that full hearings should be held 
on the merits of the St. Lawrence project in the Senate and that, accordingly, 
their votes were without prejudice to their position at the time that the issue 
of approving the St. Lawrence project might be presented to the Sen: it 
merits, 


* Hearings, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, on H. R. 4927 
d4 


Dp. . 
590 Congressional Record 9382. 
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Thereafter considerable time was devoted by a nonpartisan group of Members 
of the Senate, in cooperation with representatives of the executive department 
to prepare legislation which would meet the objections which had been raise 
on constitutional grounds by Members of the Senate during the hearings a: 
discussion on the floor in November and December 1944, and which would faci! 
tate the consideration of the agreement in the Senate on its merits, The resuit 
of these deliberations was the introduction of Senate Joint Resolution 104 
which hearings are now being held. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND ° 


The St. Lawrence seaway has been a source of discussion and study for mo: 
than 100 years and in fact a complete, navigable channel throughout the ro) 
in question has been in operation for the greater part of that time. In 18: 
an international commission was created to examine the feasibility of construc: 
ing a ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean which would nec 
sitate the deepening of the existing facilities. That commission reported unani 
mously in favor of the construction of the seaway and accordingly in 187 
the United States appointed a board of engineers which reported in 1900 
favor of the construction of a waterway on United States territory. 

In 1905 an International Waterways Commission was created which reported 
from time to time on various subjects including certain phases of the seaw 
proposal. In 1920 the United States and Canadian Governments instructed t! 
International Joint Commission created under the Boundary Waters Treat) 
of 1909 to consider the possibility of improving the St. Lawrence for navigatior 
and for hydroelectric power and recommended in 1922 that engineering plans 
and specifications be prepared and that the Governments take steps to authorize 
the project. At this time the Canadian Government requested more time to 
study the matter. In December 1925, President Coolidge recommended to Con 
gress a program for the development of the St. Lawrence Basin, and in February 
1924 the United States accepted the proposal of the Canadian Government f 
a further engineering investigation. In 1924 the United States appointed a St 
Lawrence Commission of which Mr. Herbert Hoover was named Chairman, 
and, in the same year, Canada likewise appointed a National Advisory Con 
mittee, the purpose of both of which was to restudy the entire problem, At tly 
same time both countries created a Joint Engineering Board which reported 
back in 1926 in favor of the construction of the seaway, the United States me! 
bers favoring a single-stage project and the Canadian members, a double-staxs 
project. In 1982 the Joint Engineering Board made another report on the subject 
which was followed in July 1932 by the signature of a treaty between the t 
countries for the construction of the seaway and power project. This treat 
failed of ratification in the United States, the vote in the Senate on March 14 
1934, in favor of ratification having been only 49 to 438, thus lacking the necessa: 
two-thirds majority. 

In May 1938 negotiations were renewed between the two countries for th: 
conclusion of a treaty or agreement with respect to the project. In January 1941 
the United States and Canadian committees on the St. Lawrence project agai: 
reported favorably with referencce to the two projects. On the basis of the 
reports, the present agreement was signed in March 1941. The principal differ 
ence between the agreement and the earlier treaty is that the present docnmer 
provides for a single-stage project with reference to the seaway whereas th: 
earlier document provided for a double-stage project. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter dated May 23, 1944, from former 
Secretary of State Hull to Senator Vandenberg concerning the procedure used 
in this case: 

“There were two special considerations which impelled the present adminis 
tration to sign the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence agreement in a form which woul 
involve its becoming effective upon approval by the Congress and by the Canadian 
Parliament. The issues involved in the project are largely domestic rather than 
international. The project would involve the expenditure of approximately 
$285,000,000 Federal funds to complete our share of the works (of this sun 
roughly $93,000,000 would be repaid by the State of New York for the United 
States share of the water power). It, therefore, seemed appropriate that th: 


® For a more complete chronological statement, see 90 Cong. Ree. 9362. For a statem: 
as to the provisions of earlier treaties with reference to the Great Lakes-St. Lawre! 
system, see sec. VI below of this memorandum. 
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House of Representatives should have a voice in passing on an international 
obligation involving so large an appropriation of Federal funds. 

“To my mind it is a question of little importance which method is pursued. 
What is of importance is that we should not lose the benefits of this great inter 
national waterway system, with all its potentialities,” * 


II. Powers or Concaress 


The subject matter of the pending legislation rel 
under the Constitution are vested in the Congress and which repeatedly have been 
construed by the Supreme Court of the Untied States to clothe the Congress and 
the Federal Government with authority to engage in or authorize the construc- 
tion of projects such as those with which we are here concerned Article I, see- 
tion 8, of the Constitution, provides that Congress shall have the power “to regu- 
late Commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States * * ae 
By virtue of this provision legislative authority with respect to all matters con- 
erned with interstate and foreign commerce is vested jointly in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

In particular the development of the natural resources of the United States 
through action of the Federal Government under these powers has been a 
mental policy of the Nation regardless of the political party in power for gen- 
erations. The Congress has repeatedly exercised these powers to authorize the 
construction of navigation and power projects of great magnitude and of pro- 
found significance to the economic life of the United States. Many of the great- 
est Man-made undertakings have resulted from this policy, including Boulder 
Dam, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the great Federal projects on the 
Columbia River. Some of these have been built wholly by the Federal Govern- 
ment; others, by the Federal Government in conjunction with the States. The 
constitutionality of the acts of Congress authorizing these projects is firmly estab- 
lished by a long line of judicial decisions interpreting ; 


g and clarifying the powers 
of Congress under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 


ates directly to powers which 


funda- 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS UNDER COMMERCE CLAI SE 


One of the earliest and most authoritative examinations of the powers of Con- 


gress in this regard is contained in the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall 


n the 
case of, Gibbons 7. 


Ogden, which invalidated an act of the Leglislacure of the 
State of New York granting to certain persons the exclusive right of navigation 

all of the waters within that State, on the ground that such act \ 
travention of the powers of Congress under the commerce clause. 
the Court stated as follows: 

‘But, in regulating commerce with foreign nations, the power of Cong 
het stop at the jurisdictional lines of the several States. It would be a very 
seless power if it could not pass those lines. The commerce of the United 
States with foreign nations is that of the whole United States. By« ry district 
has a right to participate in it. The deep streams which penetrate our country 

every direction pass through the interior of almost every State in the Union, 
and furnish the means of exercising this right. 


Vas in con- 


a3 
In so holding 


ress does 


If Congress has the power to 
eguiate it, that power must be exercised whenever the subject exists. If it 
ex sts within the States, if a foreign voyage may commence or terminate at a 
port within a State, then the power of Congress may be exercised within a State.’ 

“We are now arrived at the inquiry. What is this power? It is the power to 
egulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed, 
is power, like all others vested in Congress is complete in itself, may be exer- 
sed to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations. other than are 
preseribed in the Constitution. These are expressed in plain terms, and do not 


lect the questions which arise in this case, or which have been discussed at the 
bar. 


I 


If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Congress, though 
limited to specified objects, is plenary as to those objects, the power over comn- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States, is vested in Congre 
aS absolutely as it would be in a single government, having in its constitution the 
same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the Constitution 
of the United States.” ” 


ass 


790 Congressional Record 9292. 
*9 Wheat. 1. 

9 Wheat. 195 
9 Wheat. 196-197. 
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Another early decision of the Supreme Court in this regard was Pennsylva) 

v. The Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Company.” In this case the State of Pen 
sylvania had brought suit to remove an alleged obstruction to the navigation « 
the Ohio River caused by the erection of bridges at Wheeling. The Supre: 
Court had in May 1852 rendered a decree directing the removal of the obstructi 
as being in violation of an earlier act of Congress which was deemed to ha 
secured to the public free and unobstructed use of the river. In August 1852 thi 
Congress passed a law providing that the bridges in question were declared to | 
lawful structures anything in the laws of the United States to the contrary 1m 
withstanding. Iefendants relied on this statute as authority for continuing th 
bridge and in holding in their favor the Court stated: 

“We do not enter upon the question, whether or not Congress possess the powe 
under the authority in the Constitution, ‘to establish postoffices and post roads 
to legalize this bridge; for, conceding that no such powers can be derived fro 
this clause, it must be admitted that it is, at least, necessarily included in th: 
power conferred to regulate commerce among the several States. The regulati: 
ot commerce includes intercourse and navigation, and, of course, the power 
determine What shall or shall not be deemed in judgment of law an obstructi 
to navigation; and that power, as we have seen, has been exercised consist 
with the continuance of the bridge.” 

In Wisconsin v. Duluth there was involved the right of the Congress to cor 
trol the improvement of the harbor of Duluth and in particular to direct the 
construction of a Canal for navigation on a course approved by the Congress whic! 
was objected to by the State of Wisconsin. In holding that the action of the 
Congress was proper, the Court stated: 

“Nor can there be any doubt that such action is within the constitutional power 
of Congress. It is a power which has been exercised ever since the Government 
was organized under the Constitution. The only question ever raised has been, 
how far and under what circumstances the exercise of the power is exclusive of 
its exercise by the States. And while this Court has maintained, in many Cases 
the right of the States to authorize structures in and over the navigable waters of 
the States, which may either impede or improve their navigation, in the absenc 
of any action of the general government in the same matter, the doctrine has 
been laid down with unvarying uniformity, that when Congress has, by any 
expression of its will, occupied the field, that action was conclusive of any right 
to the contrary asserted under State authority. The adjudged cases in this 
court on this point are numerous.” . 

The case of Arizona vy. California carried this doctrine further in upholding 
the constitutionality of the Boulder Canyon Project Act.“ This act authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior at the expense of the United States and in cooper 
tion with the several States of the Colorado River Basin to construct at Black 
Canyon on the Colorado River a dam, a storage reservoir, and a hydroelectr 
plant; provided for their construction and operation by the United States; 
declared that this authority was conferred “for the purpose of controlling floods 
improving navigation and regulating the flow of the Colorado River , 
and for the generation of electric energy. * * *° The constitutionality 
this act was attacked by the State of Arizona in a petition which charged t 
invasion of its rights in the waters of the Colorado River. The Court in uphold 
ing the validity of the law specifically stated that “the Federal Government has 
the power to create this obstruction in the river for the purpose of improving 
navigation if the Colorado River is navigable” and found that the river was 
navigable.” 

In Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Authority there was not involved directh 
the constitutionality of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933" but the 
Court explicitly upheld the constitutional authority of the Federal Government 
to construct and operate one of the principal component dams, namely, Wilson 
Dam, which had been constructed under the authority of the National Defense 
Act of 1916.° In so holding the Court said: 

“The act of 1916 also had in view ‘improvements to navigation.” Commerc 


includes navigation. ‘All America understands, and has uniformly understood.’ 


said Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons v. Ogder (9 Wheat. 1. 190), ‘the word 
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“commerce” to comprehend navigation.’ The power to regulate interstate 
merce embraces the power to keep the navigable rivers of the United State 
from obstructions to navigation and to remove such obstructions when they ex 
‘For these purposes,’ said the Court in Gilman vy. Philadelphia (3 Wall. 713, T: 
‘Congress possesses all the powers which existed in the States before the 
of the National Constitution, and which have always existed in the Da 
England.’ ” * 

In United States v. Appalachian Electric Power Company the Su 
stated : 

“In our view, it cannot properly be said that the constitutional pov 
United States over its waters is limited to control for navigation. 
truth the authority of the United States is the regulation of 
waters. Navigability, in the sense just stated, is but a part of 
protection, watershed development, recovery of the cost of imp: 
utilization of power are likewise parts of commerce control 
of the Government over the stream i | 
merce Water ie wer development from dums in) 
public’s standpoint a byproduct of the general use 

The point is that navigable waters are 

and control in the broad regulation of commerce 

ent.” 

It may be of interest to note that in 
Government to license pilots on Lake Ont 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cire 

“Congress unquestionably has power to 1 

nvolved.” ™ 


AGREEMENTS WITH ¢ ADA 


The 1941 agreement with Canada for the cons 
seaway and power project represents a continuatior 
Government in participating under the authority of 
ects for the development of the natural resources of 
merce clause applies not only to Commerce betw 
merce with foreign nations. On nuumerous occ: 
powers With respect to foreign commerce to provide 
ation of agreements between this country and fi 
expected many of these instances have invelved om 
whose geographical propinquity brings about many problenis « 
with respect to the regulation of commerce and navigation a 
tically. The power of the Federal Government t 
nent of the resources of the St. Lawrence Rive : 
not only upon its power to regulate commerce betwee 
power to regulate commerce with foreign countries. 


International bridges 


One of the most frequent examples of the use of the powers of C 
the commerce clause in respect of construction projects with If l 
elates to the construction or authorization of bridges over internationa reams. 
Examples of such legislation, the effectiveness of which has been conditioned 
upon similar action on the part of the foreign country concerned, are found in 
nearly every volume of the Statutes of the United States. Thus by the act 
of March 18, 1924," the consent of Congress was granted “for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation by the State of Maine and the Dominion of 
Canada, jointly, of a bridge, to be erected across the Saint John River 
Provided, That the construction of said bridge shall not be commenced unti 
consent of the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada 
have been obtained.” 
Other examples include the act of June 3, 1924.~ relating to a 
the Niagara River at Buffalo; the act of June 28, 1935, relating to a 
across the St. John River at Madawaska,’ the act of June 16, 1938, creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission;~ and the act of December 16, 1940; 
297 U. S. 328. 
"311 U.S. 377, 426 
. Williams Molther (198 Fed. 460, 46: 
o Stat. 2 
43 Stat. 355. 
‘49 Stat h 
52 Stat. 767, amended in certain respects by 
1 the act of April 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 107). 
*54 Stat. 1222. 
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which authorized the State of Michigan, acting through the International Brides 
Authority of Michigan and “in order to facilitate international commerce, 
prove the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes * 

to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. Marys River * 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this Act, and subject 
the approval of the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada.” 

It is of particular interest to note the explicit reference in this last dct to t! 
facilitation of international commerce as constituting one of the consideraticys 
on which the passage of the act was based. 

The importance of this type of legislation in relation to the question at is: 
here has been minimized by the opponents of the St. Lawrence project on 
ground that there is nothing unusual about legislation to construct a brid 
With this in mind and in view of the fact that many of the bridges referred 
above such as the bridge at Niagara Falls have involved expenditures of ma 
millions of dollars, a detailed examination of one of these cases may be inst) 
tive. In particular, the act of June 16, 1933, with respect to the bridge at Niag 
Falls has many features which are strikingly similar to certain of thos 
connection with the St. Lawrence legislation with which we are here concerned, 
This act, taken in conjunction with the corresponding action of Canada to 
thorize the construction, in effect brings into being an international agreeny 
through concurrent action of the two countries for the construction of a proj: 
of major importance to the commercial relations of the two nations. In enact 
the authorizing legislation and order in council, respectively, the United Sts 
Congress and the Canadian Government had before them a specific plan for 
construction of the bridge. The United States legislation, which again re« 
that its purpose is “to facilitate international commerce,” authorized the 
struction and operation of a bridge across the Niagara River at Niagara Ia 
subject “to the conditions and limitations contained in this joint resolution 
subject to the approval of the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada 

The resolution created the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission which was v« 
with broad powers to sue and be sued; to hold and convey real properts 
contract; and in general to exercise all powers necessary to carry out the | 
poses of the legislation. It was provided that the Commission should co: 
of four members to be appointed by the Governor of New York and four t 
appointed by Canada or the Province of Ontario. The Commission was 
power to condemn land in New York and “to exercise in the Dominion of Can 
all rights, power and authority which shall be granted or permitted to 
Commission by the proper authorities of the Dominion of Canada or the pro 
of Ontario, including the entering upon lands and aoqairing, condemning 
such realestate * * * inthe Dominion of Canada as may be needed for 
location * * * such bridge.” The Commission was authorized to ch 
tolls and to issue its sinking fund bonds in order to provide for the paymy 
of the cost of the bridge, income froin which bonds was to be exempt frou 
Federal, State, and local taxation on the grounds that “the bridge constr 
under the authority of this joint resolution shall be deemed an instrumen 
for international commerce authorized by the Government of the U1! 
States.” ” 

With respect to tolls the act provided that no toll should be charged offi 
or employees of the Commision or of the two Governments or their political 
divisions while in the discharge of their duties. After payment of the bo 
provision was made for the transfer of the bridge to and its subsequent op 
tion by appropriate authorities of New York and Canada and for the liquida 
of the Commission, except that if appropriate arrangements could not be mad 
the transfer of the bridge to New York and Canada, title to the bridge sh 
remain in the Commission. Section 10 of the act provided that all provi 
thereof could be enforced by appropriate remedy brought by the Attorney Ger 
of New York, the United States district attorney or by the Solicitor Get 

27 See sec. V concerning arguments of the opponents. 

28 Coneurrent action was taken by Canada to authorize the construction of the Nia 
Falls Bridge through the issuance of Order in Council P. C. 890, April 15, 1939, under 
Navigable Waters Protection Act (ch. 140, Rev. Stat. Canada 1927). The Niagara | 
Bridge Commission legislation is similar in many respects to the act of June 14, 1 
creating the St. Lawrence Bridge Commission and authorizing the construction of a b 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., to Prescott, Ontario (48 Stat. 141: 53 Stat. 621). 

* This provision was subsequently repealed, 53 Stat. 1083. 
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of Canada. Finally, the Congress expressly reserved the right to alter, amend, 
or repeal the joint resolution. Although the constitutionality of this act has 
not been challenged, the act was cited with apparent approval by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Keifer & Keifer vy. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The Niagara Falls Bridge Act is a complex and important legislative enact- 
ment by Congress under its powers with respect to interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The arrangement which this legislation and the concurrent action of 
Canada brought into being contains provisions of mutual interest to the two 
countries of a substantial and continuing nature and of such importance as to 
necessitate the creation of an autonomous commission of representatives of the 
two countries or their subdivisions to supervise the execution of these under- 
takings. It is submitted that this legislation constitutes a striking precedent for 
the procedure with which we are here concerned. 
Reciprocal wrecking privileges 

The powers of Congress under the commerce clause have been used frequently 


o bring about international arrangements through reciprocal or concurrent 
legislation with Canada on a variety of other subjects. An important example 
of this procedure concerned the negotiations which concluded in 1893 an arrange- 
ment expressed in concurrent laws and proclamations with respect to reciprocal 
privileges to the vessels of the two countries to render aid to wrecked vessels of 
their respective nationalities in the contiguons waters of each country. The act 
of June 19, 1878," as amended by the act of May 24, 1890,° provided 
‘That Canadian vessels and wrecking appurtenances may render aid and assist- 
ance to Canadian or other vessels and property wrecked, disabled, or in distress 
in the waters of the United States contiguous to the Dominion of Canada: Pro- 
vided, That this Act shall not take effect until proclamation by the President of 
the United States that the privilege of aiding American or other vessels and prop- 
1 
1 


¢ 


erty wrecked, disabled, or in distress in Canadian waters contiguous to the United 
States has been extended by the Government of the Dominion of Canada to 
American vessels and wrecking appliances of all descriptions. This Act shall be 
construed to apply to the Welland Canal, the canal and improvement of the 
waters between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, and to the waters of the Saint Marys 
River and canal: And provided further, That this Act shall cease to be in 
force from and after the date of the proclamation of the President of the United 
States to the effect that said reciprocal privilege has been withdrawn, revoked, or 
rendered inoperative by the said Government of the the Dominion of Canada.’ 

In 1892 the Parliament of Canada passed a law * to extend to American wreck- 
ers privileges reciprocal to those provided for Canadian wreckers in the United 
States legislation, conditional upon the issuance of a proclamation by the Gover- 
nor General of Canada. The Canadian act, however, made no reference to the 
Welland Canal, as the result of which omission there ensued protracted nego- 
tiations between the Department of State and the Canadian authorities in 
which the United States took the position that it would issue no proclamation 
intil Canada had complied fully with the requirements of the United States 

gislation.” Ultimately, in order to bring the negotiations to a close, the Secre- 

y of State requested the Congress to amend further the legislation of 1878, 

amended by the legislation of 1890, by deleting the reference to the Welland 

nal, and this was done by the Congress in the Department of State Appropria- 

n Act of 1893.° Thereupon the negotiations bore fruit in the issuance by 

anada of the necessary proclamation.” whereupon the corresponding proclama- 
ion Was issued by President Cleveland stating: 

‘I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, in virtue of 
the authority conferred upon me by the aforesaid act of Congress, approved 
May 24, 1890, do proclaim that the condition specified in the legislation of Con- 
gress aforesaid now exists and is fulfilled and that the provisions of said act of 
May 24, 1890, whereby Canadian vessels and wrecking appliances may render 
aid and assistance to Canadian and other vessels and property wrecked, disabled, 
or in distress, in the waters of the United States contiguous to the Dominion of 


Canada, including the canal and improvement of the waters between Lake Erie 


© 306 U. S. 381, 391. 
20 Stat. 175. 
26 Stat. 120. 
55, 56 Viec., ch. 4. 
See Foreign Relations of the United States, 1892, pp. 289-292, 294-295, 295-296, 304 
307-308, 331-383; Foreign Relations of the United States, 18938, pp. 334, 340, 346, 
348, 351, 352, 354. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States, 1893, 348. 
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and Lake Huron and the waters of the St. Marys River and Canal, are now 
full force and effect.” * 

It is believed that this is one of the most striking examples of the conclusi 
of an agreement of vital importance to the two nations through the use 
reciprocal legislation. The protracted negotiations which were carried on 
arrive at precise reciprocity, Culminating.in the action of the Congress in 
amending the United States legislation to accord exactly with the terms of 
Canadian legislation, is of especial significance as bearing upon the mutual 
of the arrangement which was ultimately concluded. 


Nondiscriminatory tolls 

A simultaneous controversy with Canada which was settled through subsi 
tially the same procedure concerned alleged discrimination by Canada w 
respect to tolls upon traffic through the Welland Canal. In 1891 the Lake 
Carriers Association complained to the Department of State of such allegedly; 
discriminatory tolls and suggested that in order to remedy the situation 
United States should place in effect a system of tolls in the St. Marys F 
Canal which would operate against Canadian vessels in like manner, For 
representations to Canada by the Department of State not having brought al 
an alleviation of the situation,” Congress enacted the act of July 26, 1892 
entitled “An act to enforce reciprocal commercial relations between the Unit 
States and Canada, and for other purposes,” providing : 

‘That, with a view of securing reciprocal advantages for the citizens, ports, ; 
vessels of the United States, on and after the first day of August, eighteen hund 
and ninety-two, whenever and so often as the President shall be satisfied that 
passage through any canal or lock connected with the navigation of the Sa 
Liuwrence River, the Great Lakes, or the waterways connecting the same, 
any vessels of the United States, or of cargoes or passengers in transit to any pe 
of the United States, is prohibited or is made difficult or burdensome by the impos 
ion of tolls or otherwise which, in view of the free passage through the Saint 
Marys Falls Canal, now permitted to vessels of ali nations, he shall deem to | 
reciprocally unjust and unreasonable, he shall have the power, and it shall ly 
duty, to suspend, by proclamation to that effect, for such time and to such ext 
(including absolute prohibition) as he shall deem just, the right of free passag 
through the Saint Marys Falls Canal, so far as it relates to vessels owned by 
subjects of the Government so discriminating against the citizens, ports, or vess 
of the United States, or to any cargoes, portions of cargoes, Or passengers 
transit to the ports of the government making such discrinimation, whe 
carried in vessels of the United States or of other nations.” 

By proclamation of August 18, 1892,% the President, acting under the autho 
of this statute, imposed the required toll upon Canadian traffic. Further neg 
tiations between the Department of State and Canada having resulted in 
passage of an order in council of Canada suspending the Canadian toll in 
Welland Canal,” President Harrison on February 21, 1893, issued a proclam 
tion” suspending the provisions of the earlier proclamation. In communicating 
this information to the British Embassy in Washington, the Secretary of 3! 
Mr. Foster, expressed his “gratification that this understanding in the mut 
interest of the commerce of the United States and her Majesty's Dominio 
Canada has thus been reached * * *,.”* 


i 


} 


Ta iff re ciprocity 

Another example of the exercise by Congress of its powers under the co! 
merce clause to reach agreement with Canada on economic matters was the ] 
cedure followed during the administration of President Taft with respect to t: 
reciprocity. By exchange of notes dated January 21, 1911, between the Secret 
of State and the Canadian Minister, there was set forth an agreement of the tw: 
Governments in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation which provided that th: 
President of the United States would communicate to Congress the conclusio! 
reached therein and recommend the adoption of legislation to give effect to t! 
“proposed arrangement”; and that simultaneously parallel action would be take! 
in Canada. It was agreed that the United States legislation might contai! 


37 28 Stat. 1220. 

‘Foreign Relations of the United States, 1892, 250 et seq. 
827 Stat. 267. 

#27 Stat. 1032. 

' Foreign Relations of the United States, 1893, pp. 329-330. 
227 Stat. 1065 


#3 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1893, 330. 
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provision that it should not come into operation until the United States was 
assured that corresponding legislation had been passed by Canada and that a 
similar provision might be included in the Canadian legislation.“ On July 26, 
1911, the President approved the Canadian Reciprocity Act ® which set forth a 
schedule of duties on imports of specified products from Canada and provided 
that such duties should take effect whenever the President of the 1 nited States 
shall have satisfactory evidence and shall make proclamation that, on certain 
specified articles exported from the United States, duties at not in excess « f the 
rates set forth in the act should be charged thereon when imported into Canada. 
Under section 3 of the act the President was authorized and requested to negotiate 
further trade agreements with Canada, provided that “said trad« I lents 
before becoming operative shall be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States for ratification or rejection.” 

Although the agreement was not effectuated, since the Canadian Parliament 
did not take the requisite action to enact the reciprocal legislation required, 
the act of July 26, 1911, is nevertheless a striking example of the exercise by 
Congress of its powers over foreign commerce to E21 ry out an agreement with a 
a foreign nation. The argument of the opponents of the St. Lawrence legislation 


that the Canadian Reciprocity Act of 1911 is not a precedent. on the ero ind that 


I g 
tariff measures customarily originate in the House of Representatives, j 
inconsistent with their principal thesis that agreements with foreign countries 
must be handed through the treaty process regardless of whether the subject 
matter of the agreement relates to one of the delegated powers of the 


Ss entirely 


( Ongress, 
Joint regulation of fur seals 

Another example of legislation under the commerce powers of the Congress to 
effectuate an agreement with Canada is the act of February 26, 1944, to give 
effect to the Provisional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 betws en the United States 
and Canada ; to protect the fur seals of Pribilof Islands: and for other purposes.* 
By exchange of notes between the Secretary of State and the Canadian Minister 
in Washington in December 1942, there was brought into being an agreement for 
the protection and utilization of the fur seal herd of the Pribilof Islands, which 
agreement defined the rights of the nationals of the two countries in respect 
thereof.“ Under article IX of the agreement, each of the parties agreed “to 
enact and enforce such legislation as will be hecessary to make effective the 
foregoing provisions with appropriate penalties for violations thereof” and “to 
cooperate with each other in taking such measures as will be appropriate for the 
enforcement of the foregoing provisions.” 

Article X provided that the agreement should enter into force when concurrent 
legislation should be adopted by both countries to provide for its enforcement.® 
Finally it was provided that the agreement should remain in effect for the dura- 
tion of the emergency and 12 months thereafter unless either Government should 
enact contrary legislation or until 12 months after either Government shall not ify 
the other of its intention of terminating the agreement. The act of February 26, 
1944, in effect enacted an elaborate series of regulations designed to bring the 
provisions of the agreement into force as to the United States. Section 19 of the 
act provides that— 

“The provisions of this Act which implement the Provisional Fur Seal Agree- 
ment of 1942 concluded between the United States of America and Canada shall 
remain in effect only for the duration of the present hostilities and twelve 
months thereafter unless either the Government of the United States or the 
Government of Canada enacts legislation contrary thereto, or until twelve 
months after either Government shall have notified the other Government of its 
intention to terminate the agreement.” 

Taken together, the exchange of notes and the implementing acts of the 
United States and Canada, therefore. form a binding arrangement on a subject 
of mutual interest to the commercial relations of the two countries. Although 
this agreement was provisional, the power of Congress to act with respect to the 
matter did not arise because of that fact but was based rather upon its inherent 
constitutional powers, 


-_—— 


“The text of the exchange of notes of January 21, 1911, and of the special mess: 
President Taft to Congress of January 26, 1911, are published in 8S. Doe. 787, 61st Cong., 


ize of 


‘ 
7 


od sess, 
© 37 Stat. 4. 
*© 58 Stat. 100. 
“ Executive agreement series, 415. 
* The Canadian order in council was issued May 30, 1944, Order in Council P. C. 4112. 
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Alaska Highway 

One of the outstanding examples of cooperation between the United States 
and Canada in recent years was furnished by the construction of the Alaska 
Highway pursuant to the terms of an agreement effected in March 1942 by an 
exchange of notes between the United States Minister in Ottawa and the Cana 
dian Minister of External Affairs.” Under this agreement, the United States 
Government agreed at its expense to construct the road and maintain it until 
6 months after the end of the war. While this action was taken under the 
special war powers of the Executive, there is a long record of action in C 
gress with respect to the highway which is of interest to this study. By act of 
May 15, 1930,° the President was authorized to designate three special con 
missioners “to cooperate with representatives of the Dominion Government 
a study regarding the construction of a highway to connect the northwestern pa 
of the United States with British Columbia, the Yukon Territory, and Alaska, 
with a view to ascertaining whether such a highway is a feasible and economi- 
cally practicable project * * *” and there was authorized the appropriation 
of $10,000 for such subject. The commissioners made an exhaustive study of 
the project ™ and concluded that the highway was feasible and could be built 
at a reasonable cost. They further recommended that the financing of th: 
road should be primarily the responsibility of the nation within its own juris 
diction, but realized the possibility of equity involving other arrangements and 
suggested that “any departure from the plan of primary responsibility of finan 
ing by each nation should be by international agreement.” 

By act of August 1935,” it was provided: 

“That the President of the United States is requested, through such channels 
as he may deem proper, to negotiate and enter into an agreement or agreements 
between the Governments of the United States and of the Dominion of Canada, 
for the survey, location, and construction of a highway to connect the Pacitic 
northwestern part of continental United States with British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory, in the Dominion of Canada, and the Territory of Alaska; in coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Dominion of Canada to cause a survey or sur- 
veys to be made to determine the most practicable route for such highway, is 
well as specifications and estimates of the probable cost thereof, and plans for 
financing its construction and maintenance. 

“Sec 2. The President is hereby authorized, upon the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations and the execution of the agreement or agreements herein authorized, to 
designate such existing agency of the Government of the United States as he 
may select for this purpose, or such officials or agency as he may specially appoi 
or create for the purposes of this Act, to carry on the work of survey and loca 
tion of the route for such highway, and of the construction thereof after such 
route shall have been determined and approved by the President. And such 
agency or officials, so designated or appointed by the President hereunder, slial| 
be, and they are hereby, anthorized and empowered to communicate directly wit 
# like ageney or officials to be appointed by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada, for the purpose of coordinating and expediting the work of such survey, 
location, and construction of such highway.” 

Thereafter negotiations under the authority conferred by the act of August 20, 
1935, failed to produce tangible results.” and by act of May 31, 1938," there was 
created the Alaskan International Highway Commission to conduct negotiations 
and studies with representatives of Canada with respect to such a highway. ‘The 
act of June 11, 1940,” extended the life of the Commission. Appropriations have 
been made for the work of this Commission,” parts of which have been used in 
connection with surveys in Canada. Both the acts of May 31, 1938, and June 11, 
1940, required the Commission to report to the President on the results of thi 
activities and provided that the President should transmit such reports to the 
Concress. Owing to the intervention of the war, the construction of a highway 
from the United States to Alaska became a matter of military concern, and a 
hichway was built as noted above under the Presidential war powers rather than 
through action by the Congress. The Alaska Highway was built from Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia, to Fairbanks, Alaska, rather than along more weste! 


#56 Stat. 1458. 
% 46 Stat. 335. 
St Department of State Publication No. 474, May 1933. 
#9 Stat. S69 
3 See letter of Apr. 13, 1938, from the Secretary of State to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, H. Rept. 2239, 75th Cong., 3d sess. 
“452 Stat. 590. 
5 54 Stat. 262. 
SE. g., 53 Stat. 987. 
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routes which had been studied under the earlier acts of Congress. Since the con- 
clusion of the highway there had been considerable interest in the Congress for 
the construction of another highway to Alaska through Canada from northwest- 
ern United States, and various measures have been introduced in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress looking to that end.” 

At all times in the long history of the consideration of this project which is of 
major importance, economically as well as militarily, to the United States, it has 
apparently never been questioned that the Alaska Highway was a proper subject 
for congressional action. It has apparently always been assumed, furthermore, 
that the power of Congress to legislate with respect to this matter would not 
cease to exist simply because an agreement with a foreign country would be re- 
quired for the consummation of the project. It should also be particularly noted 
that although most of the acts of Congress with respect to the highway have been 
of a preliminary nature, the act of August 20, 1935 constituted a final and com- 
plete authorization to the President to enter into an agreement with Canada for 
the construction of the project. In addition, all of the other acts indicate a clear 
intention that Congress should retain jurisdiction over this subject until its con- 
summation, and provisions to this effect are included in all of the pending bills. 
lt is submitted, therefore, that the history of the Alaska Highway in the Con- 
gress constitutes a striking example of the exercise of the powers of Congress 
with respect to a Construction project analogous to the St. Lawrence project and 
that this history is highly pertinent to the subject here under consideration.” 


AGREEMENTS WITH PANAMA 


The relations of the United States with Panama have also required from time 
to time the exercise by Congress of its delegated powers to authorize the con 
struction of projects in foreign territory in cooperation with the Republic of 
Panama. ‘Thus, by act of February 25, 1939," the Secretary of Commerce was 
authorized, “subject to the consent of the Republic of Panama and suitable diplo- 
matic arrangements for protecting the interests of the United States, to establish 
and maintain aids to navigation, including the purchase of sites if necessary, 
on Jicarita Island and on Morro Puercos * * *_ said sites belonging to the 
Republic of Panama.” 

By act of July 20, 1939,” there was authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
not to exceed $1,500,000 “to enable the United States to cooperate with the Re- 
public of Panama in connection with the construction of a highway between 
Chorrera and Rio Hato, in the Republic of Panama: Provided, That the expendi- 
ture of such sum shall be subject to the receipt of assurances satisfactory to 
the President from the Government of Panama of its cooperation in such 
construction,” © 


7See H. R. 2654, 79th Cong., Ist sess.; H. R. 2871, 79th Cong., 1 > : R. 3547, 
79th Cong.. Ist sess.: H. R. 3548, 79th Cong., Ist sess.: S. 548, 79th Cong., Ist sess.; and 
8S. 849, 79th Cong., Ist sess. These bills would either recreate the Alaskan Internati nal 
Highway Commission in order to make studies in cooperation with Canada with regard to 
the western highway or would authorize the President to enter into an agreement with 
Canada to provide for the construction of the highway. 

The following excerpt from the report of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate with respect to the act of May 31, 1938 (S. Rept. 1782, 75th Cong., 3d sess.), 
contains language which is so pertinent to the St. Lawrence situation that it is reproduced 
in part at this point: 

“This Government has for many years sought a basis of cooperation with Canada for the 
construction of a highway to Alaska. Because the major part of the territory to be 
traversed lies in the Canadian Province of British Columbia, an unsettled portion, dif- 
ficulties have been encountered. Canada’s desire to aid cannot be questioned Its ability 
to share the cost of the portion of the road in British Columbia has remained the main 
obstacle. Were this territory between Alaska and the United States within the confines of 
our country, this road would have been built 25 or 30 years ago by our Government. 
Although most of the remaining construction is in Canadian territory, the benefits resulting 

re as great for us as for Canada. The feasibility and necessity for the highway to both 
ountries is unquestioned. Now, more than ever, should the project be pushed and efforts 
made by both countries to reach a solution for its construction The project has been a 
natter of some concern and interest to every administration for the past 20 years. 

“* © * It appears, with all this evidence of desire for international cooperation to 


1OT 


build the road, that all that remains to be done to culminate a plan of construction and 


finance would be for two specially designated bodies to have the opportunity to sit around 
a table and work out the details. It is sincerely hoped and believed that this legislation will 
accomplish this purpose.” 

45 Stat. 1261. 

© 53 Stat. 1071. 

*. The Chorrera to Rio Hato Road is entirely independent of the Trans-Isthmian Highw 
provided for in the Convention proclaimed July 27, 1939, between the United States a 
Panama, Treaty Series No. 946. 
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By act of May 38, 19438," there was authorized to be appropriated the sum 
$2,700,000 to compensate the Republic of Panama for expenses which it had 
curred in connection with the Rio Hato Road owing to certain changes which hid 
been brought about by reason of military considerations arising after the d; 
of the original authorization.® 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


One of the most important projects involving foreign construction in whic! 
the Congress has exercised its powers in recent years is the Inter-Americ: 
Highway. The first expression of congressional interest in this matter was th: 
act of May 4, 1928," which referred to a resolution of the Sixth Internatio 
Conference of American States at Habana recommending the adoption of agre 
ments for the construction of a Pan-American Highway; directed that the G 
ernment of the United States should manifest the utmost interest in the proj« 
and cooperate to this end; and requested the President to keep the Congress ji) 
formed in the premises. The act of May 4, 1929, authorized appropriations of 
$50,000 to enable the Secretary of State to cooperate with the other Ameri 
Republics in surveys and to report to Congress as to the possible routes, probabl 
cost, economic service and other relevant facts pertaining to the proposed hig! 
way.” Pursuant to this act, the Bureau of Public Roads, in cooperation with 
certain Central American governments, made a survey for an inter-American 
highway between the United States and Panama and in a report dated January 
22, 1934, stated that the construction of such a road would be feasible and ec 
nomically desirable from the standpoint of the United States.” On the basis 
of this report, the Congress passed the Act approved June 19, 1934," which 
appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 “to meet such expenses as the President may 
deem necessary to enable the United States to cooperate with the several govern 
ments, members of the Pan American Union, in connection with the survey and 
construction of the proposed Inter-American Highway. * * The expend 
ture of such sum shall be subject to the receipt of assurances satisfactory to the 
President from such governments of their cooperation in such survey and con 
struction.” 

By the act of March 5, 1938," an additional amount of $34,000 was appropri 
ated for this purpose and by the act of Augus 9, 1939," a further amount of 


tf 
$40,000. The latter act stated that the appropriation was “for continuation of 
cooperation with the several governments, members of the Pan American Union 
in connection with the survey and construction of the Inter-American Highway 


as provided in 45 Stat. 1097, as amended or supplemented, and for 
performing [by the Public Roads Administration] engineering service in Pan 
American countries Ps ee 

With the funds authorized by these acts, a substantial amount of work was 
done toward the construction of the Inter-American Highway up to the close 
of fiscal year 1938 through the execution by the Public Roads Administration of 
some 39 separate projects connected with the highway in Panama, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica.” 


®57 Stat. 74. 

®& See S. Rept. 201, 78th Cong., Ist sess. The act of May 3, 1943, also authorized the 
transfer to the Republic of Panama of the title of the United States, acquired pursuant to 
the Treaty with Panama of 1903, to certain water and sewerage systems in the cities of 
Colon and Panama, in anticipation of the requirement of said treaty that such property 
should be transferred to Panama in 1957, as well as the transfer to Panama by the Panama 
Railrcad Company of certain lands in the same cities. These provisions of this act in 
themselves constitute an example of the exercise by Congress of its powers to effect throug! 
legislation a settlement of major importance with a foreign country with respect to property 
in said country. 

45 Stat. 490. 

645 Stat. 1697. The act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 993, 996), authorized an additional 
amount of $75,000 for the continuation of such surveys. 

*® S. Doe. No. 224, 73d Cong., 2d sess. 

% 48 Stat. 1021, 1042. 

6 52 Stat. 88. 

53 Stat. 1305. 

® See letter dated May 26, 1941, from Commissioner of Public Roads to Chairman of 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, hearings before House Foreign Affairs Committee on S$ 
1544, 77th Cong., Ist sess., June 3, 1944, in which the Public Roads Commissioner reported 
favorably upon the bill which later became 55 Stat. 860 referred to below. The followi! 
excerpts from this letter are of some interest in connection with the subject matter of this 
memorandum : 

“* * * In every case the funds appropriated have been spent under the supervisi 


of the Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency, under conditions agreed upon 
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In the meantime, in order to secure the cooperation of all of the American re- 
publics in this project, there was signed at Buenos Aires December 23, 1936, the 
Convention on the Pan American Highway, which, after receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification was proclaimed September 16, 1937." In 
this convention the parties agreed to collaborate toward the speedy completion 
of the Pan American Highway ; to form an expert commission to complete studies 
and formulate projects in those countries which might need the cooperation of 
the Commission ; and to consult with a view to appointing a financial committee 
of representatives of three of the governments to study problems concerned with 
the construction of the highway and report thereon. 

In 1941 preliminary work and cooperative arrangements under the earlier 
acts of Congress having progressed to such a point that it was desir- 
able to push to completion the work on the highway in Central America, 
the Congress passed the act of December 26, 1941, “to provide for cooperation 
with Central American republics in the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway.” 

This act provided, in part: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not to exceed 
$20,000,000 to enable the United States to cooperate with the governments of the 
American republics situated in Central America—that is, with the Governments 
of the Republics of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama—in the survey and construction of the proposed Inter-American 
Highway within the borders of the aforesaid republics. Expenditures of such 
sums in any such country shall be subject to the receipt of a request therefor 
and of satisfactory assurances from the government of that country that appro- 
priate commitments have been made by such government to assume at. least one- 
third of the expenditures proposed to be incurred henceforth by that country and 
by the United States in the survey and construction of such highway within the 
borders of such country. In no such country shall the expenditures of this 
Government from the appropriations herein authorized exceed two-thirds of the 
total expenses henceforth incurred for said survey and construction in that 
country. No expenditures shall be made hereunder for the construction of said 
highway until the government of each of the above-named countries shall have 
given satisfactory assurance to the United States that it will assume at least 
one-third of the expenditures proposed to be incurred henceforth by that govern- 
ment and by the United States in the survey and construction of such highway 
Within the borders of such country, or has given other assurances satisfactory to 
the President that it has made appropriate arrangements to complete such survey 
and construction within a reasonable period.” ” 

Under the authority of this act the United States has entered into agreements 
with individual Central American countries relating to the construction of 
the highway in those countries.” 

These acts of Congress with respect to the Inter-American Highway extending 
over a period of many years constitute another important example of the use 
by the Congress of its powers to authorize the construction of a project in foreign 
countries of primary importance to the United States. It is true that some 
10 years after Congress began to legislate on this project the United States be- 
came a party to a treaty obligating the parties thereto to collaborate in the 


with the Department of State. The rights of the United States have been amply protected 
by Executive agreements and by specific contracts. These agreements and contracts have 
taken care of such questions as free entry for American machinery, the disposal of the 
machinery after the termination of the work contemplated, purchase of gasoline free of 
customs duty, admission of American personnel, and similar matters aR ® 

“In view of the satisfactory accomplishments through the use of Executive agreements 
described above, and the expressed interest of the several governments of the countries con- 
cerned in the proposed road, it is not believed that any condition requiring prior or simulta 
neous formal agreement by all countries should be made a condition of participation, nor 
does it appear that the details of cooperation need be established by law. Agreements to be 
entered into by negotiation through the Department of State, will, iti s confidently believed, 
effect the desired purpose of completing the construction and protecting the interests of the 
United States. * * #*” 

251 Stat. 152. 

25H5 Stat. &60. 

7 See for example the agreement with Panama effected by exchange of notes in May and 
June 1943, Executive Agreement Series 365, in which the Government of Panama stated 
that it “desired to avail itself of the benefits of law 375 [55 Stat. 860] of the Congress of 
the United States on the construction of the Inter-American Highway and that it agreed 
to assume one-third of the total cost of said work in the Panamanian section.” 

% Justifications of the Inter-American Highway have repeatedly stressed the commercial 
importance of the project to the United States; see, for example. Report No. 354 of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 77th Cong., Ist sess., on S,. 1544 (55 Stat. S60) 
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speedy completion of the highway. However, it seems clear that such treaty 
was not necessary in the case of this country to lay the basis for United States 
participation in this work on which substantial progress had already been mad; 
by the time the treaty was signed and that the treaty was desired primarily i: 
order to lay the basis for the cooperation of all nations in developing the entir 
Pan American Highway system. The act of December 26, 1941, does not refe; 
to the treaty as giving authority for the legislation nor does the report of th 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in connection therewith. Subsequent 
propriation acts have made separate appropriations to the Public Roads Admi: 
istration for the purpose of the treaty and for the purpose of carrying out th 
work under the act of December 26, 1941. Thus one such act made appr 
priations— 

“(a) * * * to enable the President to utilize the services of the Public Roads 
Administration in fulfilling the obligations of the United States under the Cor 
vention on the Pan American Highway * * * [and] for the continuation 
of cooperation with the several governments, members of the Pan American 
Union, in connection with the surveying and construction of the Inter-American 
Highway as providedin * * * 45 Stat. 1697 * * * $100,000"; and “(b) 
* * * for surveys in connection with the construction of the Inter-American 
Highway, in accordance with the provisions of the Act approved December 26 
1941 (55 Stat. 860), * * * $5,000,000.”™ 

Thus it is submitted that the action of Congress in relation to the Inter-Ame: 
ican Highway, and in particular the act of December 26, 1941, represents an 
extremely important example of the use by Congress of its powers to adopt leg 
islation substantially similar in concept to the legislation with which we are 
here concerned. 


SUMMARY 


The cases and statutes cited above have been included at this point in order 
to show that (1) Congress has far-reaching powers over interstate and foreign 
commerce, and in particular, to regulate navigation and to authorize the con- 
struction of projects related thereto; and (2) Congress has frequently exercised 
its powers under the commerce clause to authorize or effectuate agreements with 
foreign countries in connection with matters related to such powers and, in 
particular, to authorize the participation by private persons, by States, or by the 
Federal Government of construction projects in, or in cooperation with foreign 
countries. 

The legislation with which we are here concerned would represent simply 
another exercise by Congress of its traditional powers in this regard. No new 
principle is involved nor will any precedent be set with reference to the respec- 
tive functions of the two branches of the Government in the field of foreign affairs. 
As in the case of the Boulder Canyon project, it is proposed that a State govern 
ment, in this case New York, participate in bearing the cost of the program 
In this case, however, owing to geographical requirements, a foreign country will 
also be associated in the enterprise. In general the agreement provides that 
each country will construct the works in its own territory, although there will be 
occasions upon which the nature of the constriction involved will require that 
operations be performed by employees of one country in the territory of the 
other. In this respect, however, the arrangement under consideration does not 
go as far as many of the instances cited above in which the United States 
undertook all or a major part of particular construction projects in foreign 
countries. 

The question at issue in this case is whether the Congress is deprived of its 
powers to authorize a navigation project simply because the construction in 
volved is related to or is designed to effectuate an agreement with a foreign 
country. In considering this question it should be borne in mind that the 
broad questions of policy to be decided by the Congress in relation to this project 
would be in large part the same if the entire project were to be constructed 
within the United States. The fact that an agreement with a foreign country 
is involved arises solely by reason of geographical considerations and is entirely 
incidental to the substantive questions to be considered by the Congress in passing 
upon the merits of the project. The foreign relations aspects of this case are 
of much less prominence than in the case of the usual international treaty or 


ste. 57 Stat. 179. For substantially similar provisions see 56 Stat. 101 and 409; 58 Stat 
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agreement, at least in relation to the total importance and magnitude of the pro- 
gram. Thus, if the St. Lawrence River ran entirely through the United States 
in the northern part of the States of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine, for example, the questions involved in relation to a decision to open the 
Great Lakes area to ocean commerce through an overland water route and to 
construct a public power project of this magnitude in this area would be largely 
the same as they are given the actual geographical circumstances. With respect 
to the power project, the issues are of a substantially similar character to those 
with which the Congress has been confronted in considering the authorizaion of 
other great power projects. 

To summarize this point, the subject matter of the legislation under con- 
sideration involves powers Which under the Constitution are vested in the Con- 
gress and present issues of domestic economic import which have been tradi- 
tionally in the province of the Congress to decide. If the legislation is passed, 
it will involve the appropriation of substantial sums of money and the negoti- 
ation of an agreement in connection therewith with the State of New York, 
both of which matters involve important powers of Congress. For the fore- 
going reasons, it is submitted that unless section 2 of article II of the Con- 
stitution provides the only method, namely, the treaty power under which the 
United States may proceed to enter into international arrangements, the St. 
Lawrence agreement may constitutionally betacted upon by the Congress in the 
form presented. 

There have been enumerated above many-instances in which Congress has 
exercised its delegated constitutional powers in situations analogous to those 
under consideration here. There are set forth in the next section several im- 
portant and long-standing additional examples of legislation to authorize, ef- 
fectuate, or approve international agreements where the subject matter thereof 
concerns a power vested in the Congress under the Constitution. 


III. INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT THROUGH LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The following are important examples of foreign negotiations in which ap- 
parently the fact that a particular international act affected a legislative power 
vested in Congress was deemed to override, or present a preferable alternative 
method of procedure to the treaty power. 


1. Commerce and navigation 


As early as 1815, the Congress was concerning itself with problems incident 
to reciprocal rights with reference to Commerce and navigation. In that year 


76 


a Statute“ was enacted repealing provisions of earlier statutes imposing on 
ships or goods imported in them duties that were discriminatory as compared 
with vessels of the United States and their cargo, provided that such repeal 
should take effect in favor of any foreign nation whenever the President should 
be satisfied that the discriminatory duty of such foreign nation as applied to 
the United States had been abolished. ‘These provisions were extended in 
other closely related acts of Congress.“ Under the authority of this legislation 
the United States completed an arrangement with Austria™ providing for 
equality of treatment for the vessels of each nation in the other’s ports. 

In 1830 Congress enacted legislation providing for equality of treatment with 
reference to commerce and navigation between the United States and Great 
Britain and certain of its colonial possessions ® under which President Jackson 
subsequently proclaimed, after negotiations with the British Government, an 
arrangement in relation to trade between the United States and British posses- 
sions.” Under this general authority the United States during the years 1884— 
SS entered into a series of agreemnts with Spain for the elimination of dis- 
criminatory customs duties and establishment of national treatment of shipping 
With respect to certain Spanish possessions.” Likewise in 1925, the United 
States and Finland entered into an agreement providing for substantially the 
same matters. “ 


9 


3 Stat. 224. 
7 4 Stat. 2, and 4 Stat. 308. 
3 Miller, 521. 
™ 4 Stat. 419. 
© 4 Stat. 417. 
"| Malloy, 1680, 1681, 1683, 1684, 1685. See McClure, International Executive Agree- 
ments (1941). p. 60, 
United States Treaty Series (731). 
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2. Postal treaties 

A notable example of the exercise of congressional power in the foreign fie|( 
concerns postal arrangements with foreign countries under the power of C 
gress “to establish post offices and post roads.” The act of June 8, 1872, p 
vides in part: “That for the purpose of making better postal arrangeme: 
with foreign countries, or to counteract their adverse measures affecting 6 
postal intercourse with them, the Postmaster General, by and with the ady 
and consent of the President, may negotiate and conclude postal treaties or cony: 
tions, and may reduce or increase the rates of postage on mail-matter convey: 
between the United States and foreign countries, ° 

Under this authority President Grant in 1874 entered into a “treaty concerni: 
the formation of a General Postal Union,’ which provided for an extensive s) 
tem of regulation of postal rates and transmission of correspondence on a imu 
tilateral basis and for the organization of the General Postal Union and of 
congress of plenipotentiaries to meet every 3 years to consider changes in t{]) 
system of the Union.“ Although the “treaty” dealt comprehensively with a \ 
aspect of our economic and social relations with virtually all of the nations of | 
world, it was not submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent in view 
the specific action of the Congress in authorizing the executive to enter into su 
treaties. Presumably the reason far this course of action on the part of the ( 
gress was the fact that matters relating to the transmission of mail to and fi 
foreign countries was intimately related to domestic postal matters for which th 
Congress had made provisions under its constitutional powers.” The same prac 
tice has been adhered to practically without exception in connection with 
negotiation of postal arrangements with foreign nations. In 1934 the authori 
granted by the act of 1S72 was renewed and the Postmaster General was auth: 
ized “by and with the advice and consent of the President [to] negotiate ar 
conclude postal treaties or conventions and reduce or increase the rates 
of postage or other charges on mail matter between the United Stat 
and foreign countries.” ™ 

In connection with the postal conventions it is of interest to note that secti 
273 of the act of June 8, 1872, contains a provision for reciprocity with Canada 
with respect to transit of mails which is of special interest in relation to 
various reciprocal arrangements with Canada discussed above. This sectio! 
authorized the Postmaster General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
President, to make arrangements to allow the mails of Canada to be transported 
over the territory of the United States upon obtaining a like privilege for t 
transportation of United States mail through Canada. Similar arrangements 
were authorized with respect to any other country bordering upon the Uniced 
States.” 


3. Copyrights and trade-marks 

With respect to copyrights and trade-marks, the Congress has also exercised 
in the foreign field its power under article I, section 8, of the Constitution “to 
promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive rights to their respective writings and dis 
In 1891, in a statute making comprehensive provision with respect 
to copyrights, it was provided that the benefits of the act should “only apply to 
a citizen or subject of a foreign state or nation when such foreign state or nation 
permits to citizens of the United States of America the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as its own citizens; or when such foreign state o 
nation is a party to an international agreement which provides for reciprocity 
in the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the United States 
may, at its pleasure, become a party to such an agreement.™ 

Under this legislation, agreements on this subject were entered into with Ger 


Coy eries.”’ 


817 Stat. 283, 304 

19 Stat. 577. The name of the organization was later changed to the Universal Postal 
Union 

See opinion of William H. Taft, Solicitor General of the United States, passing upo! 
the practice followed in entering into “postal treaties” in which he stated : 

“Foreign mail is so closely connected with a proper system of inland mail as that t! 
power to organize and carry on a general post-office system would seem to imply a powe! 
to organize, in connection therewith, a system of foreign mails, and, in the maintenance 
such a system, a power to conclude contracts with the post-office departments of oth 
countries” (19 Op. Atty. Gen. 513, 520). 

8648 Stat. 9438 

17 Stat. 283, 316 

26 Stat. 1106 
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many in 1892; with Spain in 1895;” with Italy in 1915;" with Argentina in 
1934; ° and in 1911 with France in relation to rights in China.” With respect to 
trade-marks, Congress in 1881 enacted a statute providing that “the owners of 
trade-marks used in commerce with foreign nations, or with the Indian tribes, pro- 
vided such owners shall be domiciled in the United States, or located in any foreign 
country or tribes which by treaty, convention, or law, affords similar privileges 
to citizens of the United States, may obtain registration of such trade-marks by 
complying with” ™ certain requirements. Under this authority agreements rec- 
ognizing the existence of the reciprocal requirements were concluded in 1883 with 
the Netherlands “ and Switzerland” by exchange of diplomatic notes. <A similar 
agreement was concluded in 1889 with Great Britain with respect to reciprocal 


protection of trade-marks in Morocco.” 
}. Reciprocal trade agreements 


Of all the examples of the exercise of congressional power in the foreign field, 
one of the most notable is the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as subsequently 
smended, which provides that the President shall have authority “to enter into 
foreign trade agreements with foreign governments or instrumentalities thereof” 
for the purpose of expanding foreign markets for the products of the United 
States.” Under this authority some 27 reciprocal trade agreements have been 
entered into and promulgated by the President, making provision with reference 
to customs duties, most-favored-nation treatment, and reciprocity. The act and 
the agreements negotiated thereunder have constituted during the last 10 years 
the cornerstone of this country’s foreign economic policy. The Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, which had been successively extended in 1937, 1940, and 1943, was 
again extended by the act of July 5, 1945,” which also increased the authority of 
the President to reduce tariffs. Each time that the trade agreements program 
has been before the Congress, serious questions have been raised as to the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation in relation to the treaty power. Each time the 
Congress has sustained the validity of the procedure of congressional authoriza- 
tion of foreign-trade agreements. During the consideration of the 1945 extension, 
the issue was again thoroughly debated. The following is an excerpt from the 
report of the Committee on Ways and Means on this bill: 

“On the treaty issue the precedents and authorities are equally conclusive. 
Again the precedents go back to the early days of the Republic. Many of the 
agreements entered into by this Nation which have been brought into force 
without being submitted to the Senate under the treaty-making procedure were 
concluded pursuant to congressional authorization; for example, the postal 
conventions and, notably, the reciprocal tariff agreements negotiated pursuant 
to the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 and the Dingley Tariff Act of 1897. These 
latter reciprocity agreements, some 27 of which were concluded without Senate 
ratification, constitute inescapable precedents on the treaty issue for the trade 
agreements which are authorized by the Trade Agreements Act. In 19387 the 
Supreme Court spoke unmistakably to the point when it stated in respect to 
certain executive agreements concluded by this Government : 

“*The assignment and the agreements in connection therewith did not, asin the 
case of treaties, as that term is used in the treaty-making clause of the Consti- 
tution (art. IT, see. 2), require the advice and consent of the Senate (United 
States v. Belmont, 301 U. S. 324, 330).’ 

“Five times now, beginning in 1934, this committee has given the most serious 
study to the so-called constitutional objections which have been raised by the 
opponents of the program, and our conclusion remains the same as in 1934: 
We consider that it is clear, on the basis of precedent and authority, that no 
constitutional or other legal considerations require Senate ratification of trade 
agreements * * *,’? 


” Malloy 557 
"2 Malloy 1687 
"3 Malloy 2705. 
"160 LNTS 57 
*3 Malloy 2585. 
21 Stat. 502 
"2 Malloy 1265 
"2 Malloy 1769. 
* 1 Malloy 778. 
* 48 Stat. 9458. 
®” Public Law 130, 79th Cong., ch. 269, 1st sess. 
'H. Rept. No. 594, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 
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5. Civil aviation agreements All of these 
Congressional power under the commerce clause has been exercised in the fielq ernment to 

of civil aviation to facilitate international negotiations with foreign countries agreement 
for the extension of reciprocal rights for commercial and other types of airplane with the co 
travel. These statutory provisions and the negotiations with other countries tion of fund 
thereunder are similar in many respects to the developments in connection with The trans 
maritime navigation discussed above. doms and fiy 
Section 6 of the Air Commerce Act of 1926,? as amended by section 1107 of the by each sign 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1988," provides that— of schedule 
“If a foreign nation grants a similar privilege in respect of aircraft of the across its t 
United States and/or airmen serving in connection therewith, the Civil Aero the second ¢ 
nautics Authority may authorize aircraft registered under the law of the foreign and cargo t 
nation and not a part of the armed forces thereof to be navigated in the United of the provi 
States.” right to fore 
Sections 802 and 1102 of the 1938 act provide, respectively : to carry out 
“Sec. 802. The Secretary of State shall advise the Authority of and consult been brough 
with the Authority concerning, the negotiation of any agreements with foreign The conve 
governments for the establishment or development of air navigation, including ratification.’ 
air routes and services. 6. World W. 
* * * * * * . The powe 
“Sec. 1102. In exercising and performing its powers and duties under this respect to r 
Act, the Authority shall do so consistently with any obligation assumed by the the history \ 
United States in any treaty, convention, or agreement that may be in force be- matters of v 
tween the United States and any foreign country or foreign countries, shall take important e: 
into consideration any applicable laws and requirements of foreign countries cial arrange 
and shall not, in exercising and performing its powers and duties with respect to arising out 
certificates of convenience and necessity, restrict compliance by any air carrie: ized the Pre: 
with any obligation, duty, or liability imposed by any foreign country.” other goverr 
Under these statutes the United States some 15 years ago commenced the prosecution | 
negotiation of a series of bilateral agreements with foreign countries.* series of agr 
One of the most recent and significant of these agreements is the “Agreement by the Treas: 
for Civil Air Transport” between the United States and Canada dated February of hostilities 
17, 1945,° which provides, among other things, for the reciprocal granting of became an e 
rights for international air routes and services of the carriers of the two cou normal inter 
tries; for the prevention of discriminatory practices by agreement that eac! by the act ot 
government shall not permit higher charger for airports and similar facilities War Foreign 
to the aircraft of the other country than are paid by its national aircraft, nor four (later s 
give any preference to its national aircraft in relation to customs and simila: the advice ar 
matters; and for the requirement that the aircraft of the two nationalities sha to the approv 
conform with the airworthiness requirements of their respective governmenta payment of t 
authorities. government 1 
Under the authority of existing legislation in the field of aviation the United | foreign gove 
States has entered into a series of multilateral international agreements in this | War * *.' 
field as the result of the International Civil Aviation Conference held in Chicago, The legislatic 
November—December 1944. This conference concluded in the preparation of four governments 
multilateral agreements, namely, an Interim Agreement on Civil Aviation, a | Act or joint r 
Convention on International Civil Aviation, an International Air Services A3 a conse, 
Transit Agreement, and an International Air Transport Agreement. countries pro 
The interim agreement provides, among other things, for the creation of a pro debts of tho: 
visional International Civil Aviation Organization to conduct certain research | quently appr 
and recommendatory functions relating to standards and procedures in the field | ugreements y 
of civil aviation ; for the adherence to certain principles relating to flight over the President Ho 
territory of members and with respect to such matters as documents carried by 3 conferred by 

aircraft, certificates of airworthiness, and licenses of personnel; and for certail | procedure, 

undertakings whereby members agree to file copies of contracts with the Organi ry i ; 
’. Stabilizati 


zation and to apply certain recommendations with respect to aviation practices : : 
During Wo 
scadikes ed ‘lso granted 
fo we ors countries to 
4See agreements with Germany, 1932; Italy, 1931; Sweden, 1933; Norway, 1933; U! ’ 
of South Africa, 1933: Denmark, 1934; Great Britain, 1935; Executive Agreement Series | 7 State De 
88, 24, 57, 50, 54, 58, 76, 110. ‘79th Cone 
5 Executive Agreement Series 451. Similar agreements have been executed with th 40 ate ong., 
lowing countries since the International Conference on Civil Aviation referred to below: | wg > eat 
Dnmark, Sweden, Spain, Iceland; Executive Agreement Series 430, 431, 432, 463 ; Ireland 11 a5 Bt 21 ). 
Switzerland, Norway, France, Portugal; State Department press releases, 1945, Nos. “4. 9 2 40 oo 36° 
587, 736, 970, 920: Czechoslovakia, State Department press release, 1946, No. 26. Ml 900+ de ieee nh 
6 International Conference on Civil Aviation, Final Act (pt. I). The original of the} “18 47 aoe e 


final act is deposited in the archives of the Department of State. 4 34. 286. and 29% 
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All of these matters are within the power of the executive branch of this Gov- 
ernment to perform under provisions of existing legislation; consequently, this 
agreement has been accepted by this Government subject only to compliance 
with the constitutional processes of the United States in respect of the contribu- 
tion of funds for administrative expenses of the Organization." 

The transport and transit agreements, commonly referred to as the two-free- 
doms and five-freedoms agreements, provide primarily for the reciprocal granting 
by each signatory country to the other signatories of certain privileges in respect 
of scheduled international air services; in the first case, the privilege to fly 
across its territory without landing and to land for nontraffic purposes, and, in 
the second case, the same privileges plus the privileges to carry passengers, mail, 
and cargo to and from each signatory country and intermediate points. In view 
of the provisions of existing law with reference to the granting of commercial 
right to foreign aircraft, these agreements are within the power of the executive 
to carry out without additional legislative authority and conseqeuntly they have 
been brought into force as to the United States. 

The convention has been submitted to the Senate for advice and consent to 
ratification.® 


6. World War debts 


The powers of Congress under article I, section 8, of the Constitution with 
respect to monetary and financial matters have been frequently used during 
the history of this Nation to bring about agreements with foreign countries in 
matters of vital interest to the welfare of the United States. An interesting and 
important example of the exercise of congressional power with respect to finan- 
cial arrangements with other countries is found in the history of the debts 
arising out of the last World War. The First Liberty Loan Act of 1917 ° author- 
ized the President to enter into arrangements for the purchase of obligations of 
other governments with the view to establishing credit and providing for the 
prosecution of the war. Under this authority the United States entered into a 
series of agreements with foreign countries in the form of contracts concluded 
by the Treasury Department under Presidential authority.” After the conclusion 
of hostilities the liquidation of these and other credits extended during the war 
became an economic problem of major importance in the efforts to reestablish 
normal intercourse between nations. By act of February 9, 1922, as amended 
by the act of February 28, 1923, Congress provided for the creation of a World 
War Foreign Debt Commission consisting of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
four (later seven) other members to be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. This Commission was authorized, subject 
to the approval of the President, “to refund or convert, and to extend the time of 
payment of the principal or the interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign 
government now held by the United States of America or any obligation of any 
foreign government hereafter received * * * arising out of the World 
War * * % 

The legislation, as amended, also provided that “the settlements with foreign 
governments * * * [should be] subject to the approval of the Congress by 
Act or joint resolution.” 

A3 a consequence of this legislatioin, agreements were effected with 12 foraign 
countries providing for various adjustments and extensions of maturity of the 
debts of those countries to the United States. The agreements were subse- 
quently approved by acts of Congress.” Similarly the subsequent moratoria 
ugreements with reference to the debts so funded, which were negotiated hv 
President Hoover in 1931, were carried out in conjunction with specific authority 
conferred by joint resolution of Congress,” rather than through the treaty 
procedure. 

?. Stabilization agreements in World War I 

During World War I the Congress, under the banking and currency power 
also granted authority to the executive to make arrangements with foreign 
countries to stabilize foreign exchange and to obtain foreign currencies. This 


7 State Department press release No. 101, February 9, 1945. 

*79th Cong., Ist sess., Executive A. 

° 40 Stat. 35. 

1 See (1921) Treasury Department Annual Report to Secretary of the Treasury, 32 et seq. 

1 42 Stat. 363, 1325. 

242 Stat. 1825; 43 Stat. 20, 136, 719, 720; 44 Stat. 329, 376, 377, 378, 385; 45 Stat. 
599: 46 Stat. 48. 

%47 Stat. 8: TR (1932) Treasury Department Annual Report to Secretary of Treasury 
o4. 286, and 290, 
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was contained in section 4 of the supplement to the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
which provided : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury may, during the war and for 2 years after 
its termination, make arrangements in or with foreign countries to stabilize the 
foreign exchanges and to obtain foreign currencies and credits in such currencies, 
and he may use any such credits and foreign currencies for the purpose of sta- 
pilizing or rectifying the foreign exchanges, and he may designate denositaries i; 
the foreign countries with which may be deposited as he may determine all or 
any part of the avails of any foreign credits or foreign currencies.” ™ 

Several such stabilization agreements, including agreements with Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Peru. were negotiated by the Treasury Department under the an- 
thority of this act and were consummated by exchanges of notes between the 
State Department and the representatives in the United States of these govern- 
ments. 

8&8. Chinese loan 

An interesting example of an international financial agreement entered into by 
the executive branch pursuant to congressional authorization under the banking 
and currency power is the agreement with China of March 21, 1942. providing 
for the extension of financial aid in the amount of $500,000,000.% This agree- 
ment was authorized by the act of February 7, 1942," which gave the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, broad authority to “loan o: 
extend credit or give other financial aid to China in an amount not to exceed 
in the aggregate $500,000,000 at such time or times and upon such terms as the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the approval of the President shall deem in the 
interest of the United States.” 


9. 


International silver agreeement 


Another significant financial agreement which was the memorandum of agree 
ment between the United States, Australia, Canada, China, India, Mexico, Peru, 
and Spain, with reference to the world price of silver which was negotiated at 
the Monetary and Economie Conference held in London in July 19835 and was 
signed on behalf of the United States by Senator Key Pittman, then chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, who was a delegate to 
the Conference.” The agreement was based upon a proposal submitted by the 
United States delegation to the Conference designed to provide permanent meas 
ures with respect to the use of silver for monetary purposes which would vive 
necessary assurances both to the silver mining countries and to countries using 
silver as a basis for their currency. Important commitments were imposed upor 
the signatory nations under the agreement. Thus the United States, Australia, 
Canada, Mexico, and Peru agreed that during the existence of the agreement 
they would not sell any silver and would also in the aggregate purchase, or 
otherwise withdraw from the market, 35,000,000 fine ounces of silver from the 
mine production of such countries for each of the next 4 years, and that the silve! 
so purchased or withdrawn should be used for currency purposes or retained 
from sale during such period. By a supplementary agreement the share of the 
United States of the aggregate amount to be so purchased was fixed at 24,421,000 
fine ounces. The main agreement stated that “* * * this memorandum of 
agreement is subject to ratification by the Governments concerned. The instru 
ments of ratification shall be deposited not later than the Ist April 1934, with 
the Government of the United States. It shall come into force as soon as the 
ratifications of all the Governments concerned are received. * * * A notice 
by any Government that the aflirmative action necessary to carry out the pur 
poses of this agreement has been taken will be accepted as an instrument of rati 
fication.” The supplementary agreement contained the following provision 
“That this memorandum is subject to ratification by the proper governmental! 
authorities of the United States, whose delegate has executed this agreement, 
and the undersigned delegate undertakes to use his good offices to secure such 
action at the earliest possible date.” 

The United States gave the necessary notice of ratification on December 21 
1933.°% The commitments undertaken by the United States under this agreement 
were in harmony with, and could be carried out under, the authority conferred 
upon the President by virtue of title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 

440 Stat. 965, 966 

% Denartment of State Bulletin, March 21, 1942, 

1656 Stat. 83. 

17 Executive Agreement Series, 63. 

18 Department of State press release (December 30, 1923), 25. 
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1933." On December 21, 1933, the President of the United States issued a proc- 
lamation under the foregoing provision of law directing the appropriate agencies 
of this Government to carry out the provisions of the agreement so far as they 
concerned the United States.” The agreement was not submitted for ratification 
to the Senate. The statutory authority on the basis of which the agreement was 
entered into by this country specifically contemplated that “agreements” would 
be entered with foreign countries in order to ‘protect the foreign commerce of 
the United States.” 


10. International wheat agreement 


Another development of the Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933 was 
the calling of a conference in London in August 1933 which resulted in the 
signing of the International Wheat Agreement, 19383, between the nations con- 
cerned with international trade in wheat.” Important commitments were under- 
taken by the United States by virtue of provisions that the United States, Argen- 
tina, Australia, and Canada would adjust total exports of wheat from their coun- 
tries during the crop year 1933-34, taking into consideration the exports of other 
countries, by the acceptance of export maxima fixed on the assumption that 
world import demand for wheat would amount during that period to 560,000,000 
bushels. The same countries also agreed to limitations of exports for the year 
1934-35. In return, the wheat-importing countries made certain commitments 
under the agreement with respect to production and consumption of wheat. 

Although the agreement imposed these obligations upon the United States, 
ample legislative authority already existed to carry out these obligations by 
virtue of the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act.~ Although various 
difficulties prevented the execution of the agreement in accordance with its terms, 
it is nevertheless pertinent to this study as an example of international agree- 
ment reached through the exercise of a combination of legislative and executive 
authority. 


11. Stabilization agreement of 1936 


A further and more important effort to bring about international cooperative 
action in the monetary field was the Tripartite Stabilization Agreement of Sep- 
tember 25, 1936, which was brought about by simultaneous and identical decla- 
rations issued on that date by the Governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States, to which Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland adhered 
shortly thereafter.” The declaration of the United States stated that it was 
joining with the other governments to restore order in international monetary 
relations and to that end to endeavor to maintain the greatest possible equi- 
librium in international exchange; that the French Government had informed 
the United States of its intention to readjust its currency: and that the three 
Governments intended to use appropriate available resources to avoid as far as 
possible exchange disturbances arising from the proposed readjustment and to 
arrange for consultation for this purpose among the governments and their au- 
thorized agencies. The United States entered into this agreement under the 
authority of section 10 of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 providing as follows: 

“For the purpose of stabilizing the exchange value of the dollar, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, directly or through such 
agencies as he may designate, is authorized, for the account of the fund estab- 
lished in this section, to deal in gold and foreign exchange and such other instru- 
ments of credit and securities as he may deem necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this section. * * ** 

During the last 75 years there have been repeated and important instances 
of the exercise of congressional power to bring about United States member- 
ship in international organizations. It is significant that, with a few exceptions, 


#48 Stat. 31. Also relevant in this connection are the provisions of the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 1178, and the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 48 Stat. 337 

»” 48 Stat. (pt. II) 17238. 

1 State Department Treaty Information Bulletin No. 48, September 1933. 

248 Stat. 31. 

*% Federal Reserve Bulletin, October 1936, p. 760 

“48 Stat. 337, 341. In addition to the 1936 agreement, stabilization agreements have 
been entered into by the Secretary of the Treasury under these powers with the Govern- 
ments of Brazil ((1938)—-Rept. Secretary of the Treasury 21) : China ((1941) Rept. Secre- 
tary cf the Treasury 52); Mexico ((1942) Rept. Secretary of the Treasury 42) ; Ecuador 
(ibid.) ; and Iceland (ibid.). The powers contained in sec. 10 were renewed in 1937 (50 
Stat. 4) ; 1939 (53 Stat. 998) ; 1941 (55 Stat. 395) ; and 1943 (57 Stat. 68). 
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our participation therein resulted in the imposition upon this country of co) 
mitments of a substantial and continuing nature.” 


12. International Labor Organization 


One of the most important international organizations to which this country 
belongs is the International Labor Organization which during the last 25 years 
has assumed a vital and dynamic role in labor affairs. This organization is 
primarily a recommendatory and fact-finding organization, its activities co: 
sisting to a large extent in recommending for adoption by the member gove 
ments draft conventions on a variety of subjects within its competence. Ho, 
ever, membership in this organization does entail important commitments on 
the part of the members in réspect of observance of conventions promulgated 
by the organization and accepted by the members. Thus, under article 22 of the 
constitution of the ILO, all members must file reports of measures taken to gi 
effect to such conventions and any other member has the right to file a con 
plaint with the Labor Office if it is not satisfied with the action of the firs: 
member. Such complaint may be referred to the International Court of Jus 
tice, whose decision shall be final. The Court may “indicate the measure, if any, 
of an economic character which it considers to be appropriate, and which other 
governments would be justified in adopting against a defaulting government.* 

The constitution of the International Labor Organization was originally pro- 
mulgated as part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and payment of its expenses, 
with certain exceptions, was to be made from the general funds of the League «{ 
Nations. Although the United States was not originally a member of the In 
ternational Labor Organization, since it was not a member of the League of 
Nations, Congress by joint resolution of June 19, 1934, enacted that“ * * * 
the President is hereby authorized to accept membership for the Government 0! 
the United States of America in the International Labor Organization, which 
through its general conference of representatives of its members and through 
its International Labor Office, collects information concerning labor throughout 
the world and prepares international conventions for the consideration of mem 
ber governments with a view to improving conditions of labor.” ™ 

The Organization thereupon invited the United States to accept membership 
therein, it being understood that the United States should not thereby assume any 
obligations under the Covenant of the League of Nations. The statement also 
authorized the Organization’s governing body to settle with the Government of 
the United States the question of the latter’s financial contribution. Pursuant 
to this invitation the President, under the previous congressional authorization, 
accepted the invitation and his acceptance was transmitted to the Director of 
the International Labor Office at Geneva by a letter from the American consul 
at Geneva.” 

18. UNRRA 

A somewhat different procedure was employed to bring about United States 
membership in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
After consultation over a period of several months with Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, President Roosevelt, on November 9, 1943, signed 
an agreement creating the Administration, providing in part as follows: 

“Insofar as its appropriate constitutional bodies shall authorize, each member 
government will contribute to the support of the Administration in order to 
accomplish the purposes of Article I, paragraph 2 (a). The amount and charac 
ter of the contributions of each member government under this provision shal! 
be determined from time to time by its appropriate constitutional bodies.” ~ 

After the signature of the agreement and the conclusion of the first session of 
the Council of the Administration, the Congress, by joint resolution approved 
March 28, 1944, authorized appropriations to the President of “such sums not 
to exceed $1,350,000,000 in the aggregate, as the Congress may determine from 
time to time to be appropriate for participation by the United States * * * 


25 See statement of Manley O. Hudson, The United States in the International Labor 
Organization, 28 Am. Jour. Int. Law 674, October 1934 : 

“On numerous occasions in the past the United States has accepted membership in inter- 
national organizations by action taken by the President with the authorization of Congress, 
and it can hardly be questioned that obligations may be assumed by the United States in 
consequence of such membership.” 

2¢ 11.0 Constitution, art. 32. 

2748 Stat. 1182. 

28 Department of State press release, August 25, 1934. 

258 Stat. 122. 
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in the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
established by an agreement concluded * * * on November 9, 1948, reading 
as follows * * *,”* The agreement was set forth in full at this point in 
the legislation. Subsequently the Congress appropriated funds for the work 
of the Administration in accordance with this authorization.” 

While the agreement creating the Administration did not impose specific 
commitments on the United States and by its terms left the question of contri- 
putions to the discretion of the member governments, the Congress subsequently 
adopted as the basis of appropriations the financial plan devised by the Council 
at its first session.” Although UNRRA is to a large extent an emergency organi- 
gation and the UNRRA agreement in itself imposes no binding obligations upon 
the United States, the proceedings in this case, nevertheless, present a striking 
example of interdependent action between the executive and legislative branches 
to effectuate an important step in United States foreign policy through association 
and agreement with foreign countries. 


14. Food and Agriculture Organization 


Another international organization of which the United States has become a 
member through a combination of legislative and executive action is the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. This Organization has 
been created pursuant to a constitution prepared and submitted to the govern- 
ments by the Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture set up by the Hot 
Springs Conference on Food and Agriculture of May 1943." A subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations conferred with United States Government 
officials who were concerned with the drafting of the constitution and several 
changes were made in the drafts as the result of this consultation. The members 
of the subcommittee also concerned themselves with the constitutional questions 
involved in relation to the procedure for bringing about United States membership 
in the Organization™ It was decided, partly on the basis of examples such as 
the ILO and UNRRA legislation referred to above, that the joint resolution 
procedure would be entirely in order. The constitution as finally submitted to 
the governments provided that it should be open to acceptance. The joint 
resolution approved July 31, 1945,” provided that “the President is hereby author- 
ized to accept membership for the United States in the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations * * * the constitution of which is set 
forth in * * * the First Report to the Governments of the United Nations 
by the Interim Commission on Food and Agriculture dated August 1, 1944.” 
It also authorized appropriations for the expenses of the United States in con- 
nection with such membership and provided that in the absence of congressional 
action no amendment to the constitution of the Organization imposing any new 
obligation on the United States shall be accepted on behalf of the United States. 
Pursuant to this authorization the United States filed its instrument of aecept- 
ance of the constitution and became a member of the Organization. The principal 
difference between the procedure followed in this case from that which was used 
with respect to UNRRA is that the UNRRA agreement was signed by the Presi- 
dent before the authorizing legislation was enacted, whereas here acceptance of 
the constitution was delayed until after the approval of the joint resolution. 
There does not appear to be any substantial difference between these methods, 
so far as concerns the constitutional question herein discussed. 


15. Bretton Woods agreements 


One of the most important acts ever passed by Congress in relation to an 
international agreement is the Bretton Woods Agreements Act approved July 31, 
1945." The primary purpose of this legislation was to authorize the President 
to accept membership for the United States in the International Monetary Fund 
and in the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development provided for 
in the respective articles of agreement prepared at the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944. The legislation also prescribes certain conditions and limitations with 
respect to United States participation in the respective institutions; provides 


* 58 Stat. 122: amended to provide for authorization of additional appropriations, Publie 
Law 262 79th Cong.. ch. 580, Ist sess.. anproved December 18, 1945. 

158 Stat. 629; Public Law 259, 79th Cong., ch. 577, 1st sess., approved December 14, 
1945: Public Law 269, 79th Conez.. ch. 589, 1st sess., approved December 28, 1945. 

® First session of the Council of UNRRA, Res. 14. 

“™ See S. Rept. 357, 79th Cong., 1st sess. 

* Tbid., pp. 10-11, 20, 21. 

® Public Law 174, 79th Cong., ch. 342, 1st sess. 

* Public Law 171, 79th Cong., ch. 339, 1st sess. 
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for authority to carry out certain commitments provided for in the basic agi 
ments, including the payment of subscriptions to the two institutions aggregati 
approximately $6,000,000,000; and establishes a National Advisory Council 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. The United States repr 
sentatives on the bank and the fund are directed by the legislation, in the ev: 
of the failure of the bank and fund, to give satisfactory interpretations wi 
respect to certain phases of the functions and authority of the respective insti 
tions, to propose corresponding amendments to the respective articles 
agreement, 

The Bretton Woods agreements are among the most important internatio: 
agreements ever entered into by the United States. They impose importa) 
obligations on this country and contain provisions which are of great advantage 
to the international economic relations of the United States. During the hea: 
ings before the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate on the Brett. 
Woods bill, the question was raised as to the constitutionality of the legislati 
in relation to the treaty issue and there was inserted in the record a memorandy 
prepared by the State and Treasury Departments which made a detailed revic 
of the precedents and expressed the view in substance that the legislation was 
entirely appropriate as being within the scope of the power of Congress ove) 
monetary and financial matters, and that the Congress was not deprived 
jurisdiction in the matter on the ground that the bill was related to an agreemen 
with foreign countries.” This contention was apparently accepted since th. 
constitutional point did not thereafter arise during the consideration of t) 
legislation in the Senate. 


16. United Nations Participation Act 


Another instance in which the treaty-making power was thoroughly discussed 
during the first session of the Seventy-ninth Congress was the debate in the Sen 
ate on the United Nations Charter and the subsequent debate on the United 
Nations Participation Act of 1945, approved December 20, 1945.8 in relation 
to the method by which the military agreements with the Security Council 
should be negotiated and approved in the case of the United States. This ques 
tion was originally raised during the debate on the Charter, and the prepon 
derant view in the Senate was that the military agreements when subsequently 
negotiated with the Security Council should not be viewed as treaties but rather 
as agreements subject to approval by Congress. This view was expressed on the 
ground not only that the agreements were to be entered into in pursuance of 
treaty obligation but also on the ground that these agreements would relate to 
powers which under the Constitution are vested in the Congress.” 

The bill was designed, among other things, to prescribe exactly the procedure 
to be followed in this regard and to this end provided in part as follows: 

“The President is authorized to negotiate a special agreement or agreements 
with the Security Council which shall be subject to the approval of the Congress 
by appropriate Act or joint resolution, providing for the numbers and types of 
armed forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of 
facilities and assistance, including rights of passage, to be made available to the 
Security Council on its call for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security in accordance with article 43 of said Charter.” 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate stated, with 
respect to this provision, that: 


7 Hearings, pt. V, June 28, 1945, pp. 533-566. Agreement with this view was shared by 
Mr. George FE. Smith, research assistant to the Minority leader of the Senate, in whose 
article, entitled “Summary Report on Bretton Woods Monetary Conference,” it is stated (91 
Congressional Record, pp. A915, A922) that: 

‘So far as the United States is concerned this leaves the question open to a debate over 
the appropriate form of congressional approval. <A cogent argument can be made that the 
agreement amounts to a treaty and must be approved bv a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
But an equally valid argument could be made that this is an agreement that can be 
approved by a simple majority resolution of both Houses on the ground that the agreement 
contemplates operations either exclusively left to the House of Representatives (such as 
bills for raising revenues—for example, the American quota to the fund) or shared equal! 
by both Houses as in powers given to Congress by art. I, sec. 8 of the Constitution.” 

3 Public Law 264. 79th Cong., ch. 583, 1st sess. 

3° See especially 91 Congressional Record, pp. 8121-8133, 8157-8169, 8275, 8324-832 
With respect to the argument that the procedure is valid because the military agreement 
are to be entered into under the terms of a treaty, reference is made to the discussion in 
sec. VI below of the relationship of the St. Lawrence agreement to the procedure prescribed 
in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 for the execution of special agreements subject t 
approval by reciprocal legislation. 
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“At the same time the bill, by providing that the Congress shall approve any 
such agreement or agreements as may be negotiated, insures that the Congress 
will have full opportunity to pass upon the terms and provisions thereof. 

“The bill provides that such approval by Congress shall be expressed by appro- 
priate act or joint resolution. During the debate in the Senate on the Charter 
last July, there was considerable discussion as to whether the military agreements 
should be considered as treaties or whether they might be approved by the Con- 
gress through the joint resolution procedure. The preponderant view was that 
the latter procedure was preferable since the agreements would be entered into 
for the purpose of giving effect to the obligation assumed by this country under 
article 43 of the Charter to make available to the Security Council the armed 
force necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 
Under this view, the precise details of the obligations—such as the exact amount 
of the forces to be contributed and the places where they are to be stationed 
is not a matter for treaty consideration but for legislative sanction by the Con- 
gress under its constitutional powers to raise and support armies, to provide 
and maintain a navy, and to make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces (art. 1, sec. 8, pars. 12, 13, and 14 of the Constitution), 
* * * On the last day of the debate in the Senate, July 28, the President, 
then attending the Potsdam Conference, sent a message to the Congress in which 
he stated that “When any such agreement or agreements are negotiated, it will 
be my purpose to ask the Congress by appropriate legislation to approve them.” 
The committee believes that it is desirable to determine this question once and 
for all, and that it is appropriate to specify that the milite iry agreement or 
agreements should be submitted for approval to the Congress.” * 

This provision caused considerable discussion in the Senate, and an amend- 
ment Was offered so as to provide that the military agreements must be entered 
into only as treaties by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” This 
amendment was supported on the ground that the only constitutional method of 
entering into foreign agreements subject to ratification “in accordance with the 
constitutional processes” of the United States is through the treaty process. The 
original provision of the bill was defended on the ground that the procedure of 
ratification by joint action of the two Houses of Congress is “strictly a consti- 
tutional process,” and that such process had never “been challenged in any court 
in the land as an unconstitutional process.” The joint resolution procedure was 
also defended on the ground that “the House has equal responsibility with the 
Senate in respect to raising armies and supporting and sustaining them. The 
House has primary jurisdiction over the taxation necessities involved in sus- 
taining armies and navies and in maintaining national defense.” * 

The amendment was defeated by a vote of 57 to 14 and the orginal provision 
of the bill was retained. 


ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY 


Probably the outstanding examples of the exercise of congressional power to 
effect action in the international field other than through the treaty process 
are the cases in which Congress has authorized the acquisition of foreign terri- 
tory under its power to admit States and make regulations respecting the terri- 
tory of the United States. In particular, the cases of Texas and Hawaii described 
below demonstrate strikingly the possibility of alternative use of the power of 
Congress with respect to a matter which is likewise a proper subject for treaty 
action, 


17. Annexation of Teras 


After Texas had established its independence from Mexico and had gained 
the recognition of the United States as a sovereign power, negotiations were 
undertaken for its incorporation into the United States. On April 12, 1844, a 
treaty of annexation Was signed by representatives of the two countries.” This 
treaty was rejected by the Senate on June 8, 1844, by vote of 16 ayes to 35 noes. 
President Tyler immediately submitted the matter to the entire Congress in a 
message in which he stated that “the power of Congress is, however, ieee com- 
petent in some other form of proceeding to accomplish everything that a formal 

ratification of the treaty could have accomplished * * *, 


S. Rept. 717, 79th Cong., 1st sess. 
191 Congressional Record 1135. 

#91 Congressional Record 11483-11484. 
434 Miller, Treaties, 697. 

“H. Doc. 271, 28th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Subsequently President Tyler against called upon Congress, saying that “the 
two Governments having already agreed through their respective organs on the 
terms of annexation, I would recommend their adoption by Congress in the forn 
of a joint resolution or act to be perfected and made binding on the two countries 
when adopted in like manner by the Government of Texas.” * 

A joint resolution was thereupon enacted by majority votes of both Houses 
(the vote in the Senate being 27-25) and approved March 1, 1845, which ex 
pressed the conditional consent of the Congress to the admission of Texas and 
authorized the President to initiate negotiations.“ This resolution was trans 
mitted to the American Chargé d’Affairs in Texas to be presented as an offer 
of agreement to the Texas Government with the request that Texas should 
signify “their acceptance and ratification of the provisions contained in this joint 
resolution.” “ 

In due course the Congress and people of Texas voted to accept “the proposals, 
conditions, and guaranties” contained in the offer of the United States. Ther 
after President Polk reported to Congress that Texas had “complied with al! 
the terms and conditions of the joint resolution” of March 1, 1845, and requested 
the passage of additional legislation to admit the State of Texas into the Union.” 
Such legislation was adopted ” and the matter was thus successfully concluded 

The opponents of the St. Lawrence seek to deny the relevance of this case on 
the ground that the act of Congress was not “supplemental to an executive agree- 
ment” and the annexation was “not outside the inherent powers of Congress 
* * #*.”°° ‘This seems to be a very narrow view of the case. Although ther 
Was never any “executive agreement” expressed On one piece of paper, the entire 
negotiations were in terms of offer and acceptance of specific terms resulting 
in agreement through combined action of the executive and legislative agencies 
of the two countries. The case remains as a remarkable demonstration of the 
exercise of the powers of Congress in relation to a foreign negotiation. The 
fact that a treaty on the same subject had failed of ratification did not in any 
sense restrict the exercise of congressional jurisdiction over the matter. 

18. Hawaii 

The annexation of Hawaii was similar in many respects. In 1897 President 
McKinley submitted to the Senate for ratification a treaty with Hawaii for the 
annexation of the islands which had already been approved by the Hawaiian 
authorities." The treaty failed of ratification. On July 7, 1898, the President 
approved a joint resolution providing that “the Government of the Republic of 
Hawaii having * * * signified its consent * * * to cede * * * to 
the United States of America all rights of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in 
and over the Hawaiian Islands * * * said cession is accepted, ratified, 
and confirmed * * * said Hawaiian Islands * * * are * * * an 
nexed * ¢ 2"™ 


19. Horse Shoe Reef 


By act of March 3, 1849," the Congress appropriated funds for the construc 
tion of a lightboat on Horse Shoe Reef in the Niagara River. Subsequently it 
was found that the best site lay on the Canadian side of the boundary line and 
the necessary territory was thereupon ceded by Great Britain to the United 
States.“ Since that time Congress has consistently voted appropriations to 
maintain the light. This, then, is another example of congressional action to 
effectuate or ratify an international act of the executive branch. 


SUMMARY 


The foregoing and other examples point strongly to a constitutional practice 
whereunder the power of Congress has been exercised through legislation in a 
particular field to authorize the executive branch to enter into arrangements 


54 Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1789-1897, 
p. 334. 

465 Stat. 797. 

47 4 Miller, Treaties, p. 711. 

48 4 Miller, Treaties, p. 724. 

#9 Stat. 108. 

6° Hdwin Borchard, opinion, hearings before subcommittee of Committee on Commerce on 

. 1385, 78th Cong., Ist sess., November 27, 1944, p. 134. 

511 Moore, Digest of International Law, 503. 

52 30 Stat. 750. 

83.9 Stat. 380. 

1 Malloy, Treaties, etc., 603. 
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with foreign governments, or to effectuate or approve agreements negotiated by 
the executive branch. In each case the subject matter dealt with was one 
which concerned a function specifically delegated to Congress in the Constitution. 
These cases constitute some of the most notable as well as some of the most 
successful specific acts of the United States Government in the field of foreign 
affairs during recent years. While in none of these cases has the constitution- 
ality of the action been passed upon by the Supreme Court, it is of perhaps 
greater significance that the method employed to bring about United States 
participation therein has never been questioned. 


IV. JuDICIAL RECOGNITION OF AGREEMENTS OTHER THAN TREATIES 


It is not proposed in this paper to review in detail the familiar thesis that the 
Constitution does not require all arrangements with foreign nations to be con- 
cluded through the treaty procedure. From the point of view of constitutional 
law, the validity of executive agreements, whether entered into under the 
authority of Congress or under the authority of the President, or both, and not 
subject to the advice and consent of the Senate, is clearly established by prece- 
dent and judicial decision. Nor is the line of demarcation between treaties and 
executive agreements dependent upon whether or not a particular treaty or 
agreement imposes a binding commitment on the United States; many executive 
agreements, in fact the vast majority, have imposed such obligations. 

It may be noted, however, for the purpose of clarifying the issue, that the 
use of the term “executive agreement” has contributed to some of the confusion 
in the thinking on this subject to the extent that it has been used as a generic 
term, descriptive of all arrangements with foreign governments which are not 
submitted to the Senate for advice and consent to ratification. Since some op- 
probrium appears to attach to the term “executive agreement’ because of the 
implication that such an instrument may involve the bypassing of a constitu- 
tional prerogative of the Senate, it is essential to point out that there are several 
varieties of agreements to which the term “executive agreement” is customarily 
applied or situations in which some procedure other than the treaty procedure 
has been or may be resorted to. These.divide themelves in two general cate- 
gories, as follows: 

1. The classical example of “executive agreement” would appear to be an 
agreement entered into by the President, irrespective of specific congressional 
action, in the exercise of his powers as the principal military and diplomatic 
officer of the Government. These may either take the form of statements of 
policy such as the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908™ and the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement of 1917 which dealt with the special interests of the United States 
and Japan in China; or they may be agreements incidental to the waging of 
war such as the undertakings with reference to the procecution of the war en- 
tered into at the Crimea Conference in February 1945" or the transitory provi- 
sions of the act of Chapultepee which specifically contemplated the use of force 
by this country during the war and before the final adoption of a treaty.” A 
closely related form of executive agreement entered into under the power of the 
President is an agreement which is nonexecutory and in effect relates to a specific 
act and imposes no further binding commitments upon this country. Outstand- 
ing examples of this type of agreement are the exchange of notes between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov in 1933 relating to the recog- 
nition by the United States of the Soviet Union and the assignment by the latter 
to the United States of certain claims against United States nationals arising 
from confiscatory decrees of the Soviet Government; ™ and the so-called Hull- 
Lothian Agreement of September 1940 by which the United States transferred to 
Great Britain 50 destroyers in exchange for the rights for 99 years to military 
bases in British possessions in the Western Hemisphere.” 

2. An entirely different type of constitutional procedure is involved in the case 
of an agreement with one or more foreign nations which is entered into by the 
executive branch in conjunction with legislative action by the Congress under 
one of its delegated powers. While for want of a better term such an agreement 
is customarily referred to as an “executive agreement,” it might with equal 


51 Malloy 1945. 

563 Malloy 3720. 

‘7 79th Cong., Ist sess., S. Doc. 8. 

91 Congressional Reeerd, p. 2058 et seq., March 12, 1945. 
°° Department of State publication (528). 

© Department of State Bulletin, August 24, 1940, p. 154. 
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correctness be called a “congressional agreement” since in the nature of this 
type of instrument its provisions could not be binding upon the United States 
without legislative action by the Congress. In practice there may be severa) 
variations in the interplay of executive and congressional action with reference 
to undertakings of this nature. The simplest type of case is an agreement 
which is entered into by the executive branch under general powers vested therein 
by previous act of Congress; examples of this type are the International Silyer 
Agreement of 1933 and the International Air Services Transit Agreement and 
the International Air Transport Agreement discussed above. Secondly, there 
are examples of specific prior congressional authorization to enter into inter. 
national agreement as in the case of Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and United 
States membership in the International Labor Organization. Thirdly, there miiy 
be an executive agreement submitted for subsequent approval to Congress suc} 
as the debt-funding agreements of 1928 or for subsequent legislative action to 
provide for the carrying out of the provisions of the agreement as in the case of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration and the subsequent 
legislation providing for contributions of funds by the United States. In any 
of these three types of cases the necessity of congressional sanction is present 
in order that the terms of the agreement may be carried out by this country, and 
in all of these cases the constitutional problems involved are different from those 
in relation to executive agreements entered into solely on the authority of the 
President. 

iit? 
procedure followed in the executive-legislative approach to international agree 
ments as applied to the execution by the United States of the specific agreement 
dealt with herein. Nevertheless, since the treaty issue has been raised in rela 
tion to the propriety of the procedure followed by the United States in connec 
tion with the St. Lawrence agreement, it is necessary to make reference to judi 
cial decisions of the Supreme Court upholding the validity of agreements with 
foreign nations concluded otherwise than through the treaty process, whether 
under the authority of the President alone or in conjunction with congressional 
action. Time and again agreements of these kinds have been upheld: never has 
their validity been impugned by the Court,” on the ground of failure to comply 
with the treaty procedure, regardless of whether such agreements have been 
entered on the authority of the President or in conjunction with legislative 
action. Whether the question of their constitutionality has been presented to 
the Court on the issue of unlawful delegation of power or on the treaty issue, the 
decisions have been the same. Summaries of outstanding Supreme Court deci- 
Sions are set forth below: 4 

1. In B. Altman € Co. v. United States," there was involved the question of 
the power of the Supreme Court to review a judgment of the circuit court of 
appeal in a case involving the interpretation of a reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and France under the authority vested in the Presi 
dent by section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1897 which authorized the President to 
mike reciprocal agreements with foreign countries with reference to certain 
articles. The contention was made that the judgment of the lower court was 
not reviewable under the provisions of the Circuit Court of Appeals, Act of 1891 
because the negotiations with France had concluded in an agreement rather than 
a treaty. The Court rejected this contention and stated as follows: 

“While it may be true that this commercial agreement, made under authority 
of the Tariff Act of 1897, section 3, was not a treaty possessing the dignity of 
one requiring ratification by the Senate of the United States, it was an inter- 
national compact, negotiated between the representatives of two sovereign nations 
and made in the name and on behalf of the contracting countries, and dealing with 
important commercial relations between the two countries. and was proclaimed 
by the President. If not technically a treaty requiring ratification, nevertheless 
it was a compact authorized by the Congress of the United States, negotiated au d 
proclaimed under the authority of its President. We think such a compact is a 
treaty under the Circuit Court of Appeals Act, and where its construction is 
directly involved, as it is here, there is a right of review by direct appeal to this 
court.” 

~. One of the leading cases on the subject of the powers of the executive in the 
field of foreign affairs is United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp.™ which 


This memorandum is concerned exclusively with the constitutionality of t] 


©! McClure, International Executive Agreements, p. 221. 
62 224 U.S. 583. 

6 30 Stat. 151 

64 299 U.S. 304 
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involved an attack upon the constitutionality of a joint resolution of Congress of 
May 28, 1934," which provided that— 

“If the President finds that the prohibition of the sale of arms and munitions 
of war in the United States to those countries now engaged in armed conflict in 
the Chaco may contribute to the reestablishment of peace between those countries, 
and if after consultation with the governments of other American Republics and 
with their cooperation, as well as that of such other sovernments as he may deem 
necessary, he makes proclamation to that effect, it shall be unlawful to sell, 
except under such limitations and exceptions as the President prescribes, any 
arms or munitions of war in any place in the United States to the countries now 
engaged in that armed conflict, or to any person, company, or association acting 
in the interest of either country, until otherwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress.” 

Under the authority of this statute the President issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the sale of arms in the United States to the countries engaged in the 
Chaco War, namely, Bolivia and Paraguay. The Curtiss-Wright Corp. was in- 
dicted for conspiracy to violate the joint resolution and on appeal attacked the 
constitutionality of the joint resolution on the ground that it constituted an 
unlawful delegain of legislative power to the Executive. Excerpts from the 
opinion of the Court follow : 

“It results that the investment of the lederal Government With the powers 
of external sovereignty did not depend upon the affirmative grants of the Con- 
stitution. The powers to declare and wage war, to conclude peace, to make 
treaties, to maintain diplomatic relations with other sovereignties, if they had 
never been mentioned in the Constitution, would have vested in the Federal 
Government as necessary concomitants of nationality. Neither the Constitution 
nor the laws passed in pursuance of it have any force in foreign territory unless 
inh respect of our own citizens (see American Banana Co. v. United Fruit Co., 218 
U.S. 347, 356): ana operations of the Nation in such territory must be governed 
by treaties, international understandings and compacts, and the principles of 
international law. As a member of the family of nations, the right and power 
of the United States in that field are equal to the right and power of the other 
members of the international family. Otherwise, the United States is not 
pletely sovereign. The power to acquire territory by discovery 
(Jones v. United States, 137 U. S. 202, 212), the power to expel undesirable aliens 
(Fong Yue Ting v. United States, 149 U. S. 698, 705 et seq.), the power to make 
such international agreements as do not constitute treaties in the constitutional 
sense (Altman & Co. v. United States, 224 U. 8. 583, 600-601 - Crandall, 
Their Making and Enforcement, 2d ed.. p. 102, and note 1), none of 
expressly aflirmed by the Constitution, nevertheless exist as inl 
able from the conception of nationality, * * * 

“Practically every volume of the United States Statutes contains one or more 
acts or joint resolutions of Congress authorizing action by the President in 
respect of subjects affecting foreign relations, which either leave the exercise of 
the power to his unrestricted judgment, or provide a standard far more general 


than that which has alWays been considered requisite With regard to domestic 
affairs. 
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‘The result of holding that the joint resolution here under attack is void and 
unenforceable as constituting an unlawful delegation of legislative power would 
be to stamp this multitude of comparable acts and resolutions as likewise invalid. 
And while this Court May not, and should not, hesitate to declare acts of ¢ ‘ongress, 
however many times repeated, to be unconstitutional if beyond all rational 
doubt it finds them to be So, an impressive array of legislation such as we have 
just set forth, enacted by nearly every Congress from the beginning of our 
hational existence to the present day, must be given unusual weight in the 
process of reaching a correct determination of the problem. A legislative practice 
sich as we have here, evidenced not by only occasional instances, but marked by 
the movement of a steady stream for a century and a half of time. goes a long 
Way in the direction of proving the presence of unassailable ground for the 
constitutionality of the practice to be found in the origin and history of the 
power involved, or in its nature, or in both combined.” 


3. United States v. Belmont ® involved certain aspects of the agreements be- 
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tween President Roosevelt and Foreign Commissar Litvinov in 1933 referred ; 
above. This agreement, among other things, provided for the assignment to the 
United States of all claims of the Soviet Government against United States 
nationals arising by virtue of a decree of 1918 of the Soviet Government nation: 
izing and appropriating certain property, including a sum of money Benoit d 
prior to 1918 by a Russian corporation with Belmont. The United States sued 
recover the deposit under the assignment. The lower court dismissed the cor- 
plaint on the ground that a judgment for the United States would be contrary 
to the controlling public policy of the State of New York. The Supreme Cour: 
reversed the decision of the lower court and held that the United States was 
entitled to recover. In so holding the Court stated : 

“We take judicial notice of the fact that coincident with the assignment set fori}; 
in the complaint, the President recognized the Soviet Government, and norm 
diplomatic relations were established between that Government and the Gover: 
ment of the United States, followed by an exchange of ambassadors. * * * Th ‘ 
effect of this was to validate, so far as this country is concerned, all acts of the 
Soviet Government here involved from the commencement of its existence. The 
recognition, establishment of diplomatic relations, the assignment, and agree 
ments with respect thereto, were all parts of one transaction, resulting in «a: 
international compact between the two Governments. That the negotiations, 
acceptance of the assignment, and agreements and understandings in respect 
thereof were within the competence of the President may not be doubted. Gov- 
ernmental power over internal affairs is distributed between the National Gov 
ernment and the several States. Governmental power over external affairs is not 
distributed, but is vested exclusively in the National Government. The assign 
ment and the agreements in connection therewith did not, as in the case of 
treaties, as that term is used in the treaty-making clause of the Constitution 
(art. II, sec. 2), require the advice and consent of the Senate. 

‘ A treaty signifies ‘a compact made between two or more independent nz ations 
with a view to the public welfare. Altman & Co. v. United States (224 U. 
583, 600). But an international compact, as this was, is not always a Siabe 
which requires the participation of the Senate. There are many such compacts, 
of which a protocol, a modus vivendi, a postal convention, and agreements like 
that now under consideration are illustrations. (See 5 Moore, Int. Law Digest.) 
210-221). The distinction was pointed out by this Court in the Altman case, 
supra, which arose under section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1897, authorizing th« 
President to conclude commercial agreements with foreign countries in certain 
specified matters. We held that although this might not be a treaty requiring 
ratification by the Senate, it was a compact negotiated and proclaimed under the 
authority of the President, and as such was a “treaty” within the meaning of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals Act, the construction of which might be reviewed upon 
direct appeal to this Court.’ 

4. United States vy. Pink™ involved the recognition of the effect in the United 
States of another decree of the Soviet Government which purported to national 
ize the insurance business and all the property, wherever situated, of all Russian 
insurance companies, including the First Russian Insurance Co., which had a 
branch in New York. The United States Government, suing as assignee of the 
Soviet Government under the Litvinov Assignment, was held entitled to recover 
the surplus of the New York branch of the Russian Insurance Co. subsequent 
to its liquidation. In so holding and in reversing the decision of the lower 
court the Court stated: 

“If the priority had been accorded American claims by treaty with Russia, 
there would be no doubt as to its validity. (Cf. Santovincenzo v. Egan, supra.) 
The same result obtains here. The powers of the President in the conduct of 
foreign relations included the power, without consent of the Senate, to determine 
the public policy of the United States with respect to the Russian nationalization 
decrees. ‘What government is to be regarded here as representative of a foreign 
sovereign state is a political rather than a judicial question, and is to be deter- 
mined by the political department of the government.’ Guaranty Trust Co. V. 
United States (supra, 304 U. S. at p. 187). That authority is not limited to a 
determination of the government to be recognized. It includes the power to 
determine the policy which is to govern the question of recognition. Objectious 
to the underlying policy as well as objections to recognition are to be addressed 
to the political department and not to the courts. See Guaranty Trust Co. V. 


*7 315 U. 8. 203. 
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United States (supra, p. 1388); Kenneth y. Chambers (14 How. 38, 50-51). As 
we have noted, this Court in the Belmont case recognized that the Litvinov 
Assignment was an international compact which did not require the participa- 
tion of the Senate. It stated (301 U. S. pp. 330-831): ‘There are many such 
compacts, of which a protocol, a modus vivendi, a postal convention, and agree- 
ments like that now under consideration are illustrations.’ ” 


* * * ES # oe * 


The foregoing cases are referred to herein for the sole purpose of establishing 
(a) the validity of agreements with foreign countries entered into as to this 
country otherwise than as treaties and (b) that the treaty process is not the 
only constitutional method for concluding arrangements with other countries. 
Despite the assertions in the past of the opponents of the St. Lawrence project 
that all or some of these cases may have been incorrectly decided by the Supreme 
Court, it is submitted that they conclusively establish the propositions above 
stated and that, consequently, such decisions, in conjunction with the legisla- 
tive and other precedents discussed above, are conclusive authorities with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of the St. Lawrence legislation. 


V. ARGUMENTS OF OPPONENTS 


The opponents of the St. Lawrence project have endeavored to sustain the 
thesis that the project cannot be passed upon by Congress under the commerce 
clause in view of the fact that any such legislation would be related to an agree- 
ment with a foreign country. The argument is made that an “executive agree- 
ment” transmitted to Congress for information to be approved by a majority 
vote in each House may not be constitutionally used as an alternative to the 
conclusion of a treaty submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent by 
two-thirds of the Senators present.” The arguments of the opponents are based 
on a series of considerations of both legal and political” nature which, it is 
submitted, do not successfully refute the points which have been developed 
herein with respect to the exercise powers of Congress. 

Before any detailed analysis is made of the arguments of the opponents, two 
points should be stressed. First, the line of argument taken by the opponents 
tends to be misleading to the extent that, for certain arguments at least, it 
lumps all “executive agreements” as being subject to the same alleged legal dis- 
qualifications. The argument fails to differentiate between those executive agree- 
ments which are made on the authority of the President alone under the powers 
vested in his office by the Constitution, and, on the other hand, those agreements 
which in their nature require authorizing or effectuating legislation in order to 
carry them out and are in fact entered into either under congressional authoriza- 
tion or, as is in the case of the 1941 agreement and others noted above, subject 
to the enactment of adequate implementing legislation. Thus, the alarm ex- 
pressed by the opponents ™ over the alleged evils of secrecy in the case of “execu- 
tive agreements” is totally inapplicable and misleading in relation to an agree- 
ment which is in fact public and which by its terms and by the very nature of 
its subject matter cannot become a perfected and binding agreement until it has 
been passed upon by Congress. 

Secondly, it should be clearly understood that it is not the thesis of this 
memofandum that any international arrangement can be entered into through 
the procedure which has been used in this case. The only precedents which have 
been cited as being of any relevance in this case are those in which Congress has 
enacted legislation to authorize, effectuate, or approve international agreements 
in a field related to one of the delegated powers of Congress, and certain ad- 
ditional and very special considerations with respect to the legal basis of the 
1941 agreement are referred to in the next section of this memorandum. There 
are obvious limitations upon the types of cases in which the Congress as a 
whole can act in relation to an international agreement. The most important 


*® Edwin Borchard, opinion, hearings before subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce 
on S. 1385, 77th Cong., Ist sess., November 27, 1944, pp. 103, 111-112 

® See Borchard, hearings, p. 186, where the witness admits that his objections are ‘‘“More 
on the grovnd of policy” than “constitutionality.” 

7 Hearings, p. 185. 
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limitation is that the subject matter of the agreement must be in a field of con- As to the 
gressional responsibility under the constitution.” joined in a) 
These limitations do not exist with respect to the use of treaties. On the other be deemed 
hand, however, while it is beyond argument that the treaty method might be to the Root 
employed in this case or in any of the cases of agreement with foreign countries municated 
which have been refered to in this memorandum, there are obvious advantages In diseussi 
in the use of the procedure employed in this case to the extent that it gives was first d 
the Congress as a whole an opportunity to pass upon a case which involves a wide which cons 
range of subjects which are normally passed upon by Congress, including the Senate a wv 
construction of navigation works and power projects, the appropriation of the argume 
substantial sums of money, and the authorization of an important agreement constitution 
with a State government concerning a matter of vital domestic import. rogative w) 
to approve 
committees 
tion to it 


Supreme Court decisions incorrect 

The opponents, While maintaining generally the thesis that all international 
arrangements, except possibly some relating to administrative matters, must the oppone 
be entered into through the treaty procedure,” nevertheless note that several! for it to pi 
decisions of the Supreme Court have recognized and upheld the validity of and, if the 
“executive agreements in certain types of cases as valid alternatives to the treat) 
method. The answer of the opponents to this is apparently that the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, are wrong,” and that, according to the law as they recog 
nize it, the treaty method is the only constitutional method of concluding agree Durability 
ments with foreign countries, at least in respect of any matters but those relating That the 
to routine details. It is believed that this position of the opponents indicates one is quite 
a tendency to overemphasize the alleged evils of international agreements as such politic 
distinguished from treaties, and that if upheld in any court it would cast doubt agreements 
upon the validity of innumerable international acts of the United States since supposedly 
the foundation of the Republic. The Altman case was decided 24 years ago: advanced i 
the Belmont case, 9 years ago; and the Pink case, 4 years ago. No Supreme unconstitut 
Court decision has ever questioned the argument maintained in this memoran sion—or w 
dum, or impugned the validity of any agreement with a foreign country on the defect in tl 
ground that it had not been submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent Whether Mi 
the dams, | 
this particy 
the oppone! 


thereafter 
appear to | 


Congressional authorization and senatorial waiver 

The opponents also conede that there have been instances in which matters 
of importance have been handled with foreign countries other than through the enforced in 
treaty process. Certain of these cases are explained away on the ground that of treaty ol 
in such cases the procedure was one which “was authorized by Congress.” * In A breach 
so explaining these cases, the opponents have admitted exactly what they have case of a ti 
devoted so much of their energies in attempting to disprove, namely, that tries and ft] 
certain types of cases the Congress can act despite the fact that a foreign agre later the C 
ment is involved and consequently that the treaty process is not the only method pended fun 
of concluding agreements With foreign countries. 

At another point, however, a different explanation is made with respect S'ln coma 
the instances where the treaty process has not been used with respect to agres mtained in 
ments that were allegedly appropriate only for ratification by the Senate, namely, Law sournal 

° ’ ° ° * ° 7 ‘ che ) ane 
that in these cases the Senate waived its right to have the particular agreement Presidential 
submitted to it for ratification.’ Thus, in commenting upon the Canadia! “There is 
reciprocity legislation of 1911, Mr. Borchard states that “the Senate gave its a proced 

1 * . ; ° . : » 2 4: ents even ji 
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1 See, for example, David M. Levitan, Executive Agreements, 35 Ill. Law Rev. 365, 304 
in which the writer states: 

‘“* * * QOnly international issues of which the domestic counterpart is within 
range of congressional authority can be dealt with satisfactorily by means of executive 
agreements. Executive agreements can be domestically validated as long as they deal wit! 
subjects within the legislative competence of Congress, for then Congress assures intern: 
enforcement of the agreement. It must be remembered, however, that this is a federal 
state and that Congress has but limited authority. Many of the international problems are 
on the internal level beyond the competence of Congress to legislate; these problems ca 
only be dealt with by treaty.” 

See also Henry S. Fraser, Treaties and Executive Agreements, S. Doc. 244, 78th Cong 
2d sess., in which the writer states, at p. 2, that 

“Not infrequently the Congress by joint resolution has accomplished what might h 
been achieved by treaty So long as the legislation is within the delegated or impli 
powers of Congress, there would appear no constitutional objection to this method.” 

7 Borchard, hearings, p. 114. 

Borchard, hearings, p. 155. 

7 Borchard, hearings, p. 117. 
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As to the case of Horse Shoe Reef, Mr. Borchard points out that “the Senate 
joined in an appropriation for a lighthouse” and that therefore “the Senate may 
be deemed to have waived any question of senatorial prerogative. With respect 
to the Root-Takahira Agreement of 1908, Mr. Borchard states that this was com- 
municated to the Senate for its information, and “received Senate acquiescence.” 
In discussing the case of UNRRA, Mr. Borchard explains that the procedure 
was first discussed with a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee 
which consented to the agreement “with a commitment to recommend to the 
Senate a waiver of its insistence upon a treaty.” It appears, therefore, from 
the arguments of the opponents that the question at issue is not a legal or 
constitutional question in any sense but simply a question of senatorial pre- 
rogative which can be waived either by majority vote of the Senate on a bill 
to approve a foreign agreement, or by action of a subcommittee of one of its 
committees, or even by silent acquiesecence of the Senate upon the communica- 
tion to it of an agreement negotiated by the Executive. Thus, according to 
the opponents’ own arguments, it would be entirely legal if the Senate desires 
for it to pass the legislation upon consideration regardless of the treaty issue, 
and, if the House should join with it, the propriety of the action could not 
thereafter be question. If the opponents’ arguments are accepted this would 
appear to be conclusive of the whole problem which they have raised.” 


Durability of treaties and agreements 


That the question raised by the opponents is in fact primarily a political 
one is quite clear from an examination of other arguments made by them. One 
such political argument relates generally to the alleged weakness of executive 
agreements on the ground that they are subject to repeal whereas treaties are 
supposedly more durable.” It is not entirely clear whether this argument is 
advanced in support of the thesis that the procedure under consideration is 
unconstitutional—since such an agreement is hardly relevant to a legal discus- 
sion—or whether it is advanced out of solicitude with respect to a supposed 
defect in the position of the foreign contracting party. It is not clear either 
whether Mr. Borchard’s point is that the United States Congress might repeal 
the dams, powerhouses, etc., after they are built. As to the intrinsic merits in 
this particular of a treaty as compared to an agreement approved by legislation, 
the opponents do not deny that a statute of Congress may validly be enacted and 
enforced in this country even though such statute would result in a violation 
of treaty obligations.” 

A breach of an international obligation could arise in this case, just as in the 
case of a treaty, if the reciprocal legislation should be enacted by the two coun- 
tries and the agreement should be proclaimed in accordance with its terms, and 
later the Congress should adopt inconsistent legislation after Canada has ex- 
pended funds in reliance upon the agreement so proclaimed.” As to the fears 


*In commenting upon the inconsistency of the position of the opponents (which is also 
‘ontained in an article by Mr. Borchard on the subject of executive agreements, 55 Yale 
Law Journal 664) Messrs. Myres S. MeDougal (a colleague of Mr. Borchard at Yale Law 
School) and Asher Lans, in their article entitled “Treaties and Congressional-Executive o1 
Presidential Agreements,” 54 Yale Law Journal 181, 225, have stated 

“There is in fact a curious, backhand recognition of this completely adequate constitu 
tional procedure, independent of the treaty-making clause, for effecting international avcree 
ments even in the writings of those who most vigorously oppose the use of this alternative 
procedure. Thus Professor Borchard. after writing at great length to prove that agree 
ments negotiated and with the approval of the whole Congress are not interchangeable sub 
stitutes for the treaty and that ‘there is no constitutional warrant whatever for the sug 
gestion that the President has an option to submit his compact either to the Senate as 
treaty * * * or to the Congress for majority approval,’ paradoxically reverses his 
position and seeks to dispose of the many precedents contradictory of his point of 
view * * * by the suggestion that all «f these agreements can be justified either by 
congressional statute or by senatorial waiver of the particular assumption of power 

® Borchard, hearings, p. 121 

7 See Borchard, Executive Agreements, A Reply, 54 Yale Law Journal, 616, 659: “Even 
an act of Congress departing from the treaty does not relieve the country of its liability 
thereunder.”” As to the p wer of the Congress generally to pass laws inconsistent 
treaties, see McDougal and Lans, op. cit. 8318-348 

* McDougal and Lans, op. cit., 8348-350; Green H. Hackworth, hearings before subcom- 
mittee of Senate Commerce Committee, November 29, 1944, pp, 220—230. 

The opponents, in taking the contrary view, rely heavily upon an alleged precedent 
indicating that “executive agreements” entered into under legislative sanction do not 
create binding international obligations. This was a case involving a trade agreement with 
Brazil negotiated in compliance with general authority under the Tariff Act of 1890, in 
which the United States gave notice of immediate termination of the agreement upon the 
repeal of the act and claimed that it had not breached its international obligati ns when the 
underlying legislative authority was repealed. (See Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1894, 76, 79-S2.) But examination of the Department of State’s correspondence with 
Brazil shows that the terms of the underlying legislative authority of the two countries was 
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expressed by the opponents that the approval of the St. Lawrence Agreement bh) 
simple legislation rather than by a two-thirds vote would leave the situation in- 
secure and subject to continued agitation by the St. Lawrence “lobby” the 
same argument might quite as well have been made in respect of the authoriza 
tion by simple legislation of such controversial projects as the Tennessee Valle) 
Authority, or the Boulder Dam, where important rights of the Colorado Rive: 
Basin States were involved. In fact, as has been noted above, the act creatin; 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission specifically reserved in Congress thi 
right to alter, amend, or repeal the legislation in question. However, although 
the construction of this bridge was a matter of considerable controversy in 
Canada, the reservation by the United States Congress of its right to repeal the 
legislation did not impede the conclusion of that project. 


Effect of importance of negotiation 


A substantially similar line of argument by the opponents is their claim that 
subjects of “importance” must be handled only through the treaty process and 
that, since the St. Lawrence agreement is such a subject, resort cannot be had 
to any other method of approval.” This again is a political rather than a legal 
argument since the constitutionality of a particular procedure cannot depend 
upon the relative importance of the particular problem with respect to which 
the procedure is sought to be employed. Is it to be assumed, for example, that 
Congress can act upon a matter involving $30,000,000, for example, as in the 
improvement of the Great Lakes channels referred to below—but not on a mat 
ter involving $300,000,000—and, if not, what is the limit of its authority and 
whence does the limitation stem? The obvious answer is that the test lies in 
whether or not the subject matter is within the power of Congress, and not in 
the importance of the subject. Few international agreements are of greater 
importance to the United States, for example, than the Bretton Woods agree 
ments which have been adhered to by the United States under authority granted 
by Congress in the exercise of its constitutional powers. Mr. Borchard has stated 
that “the very magnitude of the St. Lawrence waterway and power project, in 
volving, as it does, hundreds of millions of dollars, probably 4 years of time, a 
special governmental commission, obligations to be imposed in the future, both 
on the United States and on Canada * * *,” require that it be handled as a 
treaty. Precisely the same considerations were present in the legislation with 
respect to the Niagara Falls and St. Lawrence Bridge Commissions, as to which 
Mr. Borchard states merely that, while “Congress may of course pass an act 
creating, conditional upon similar authorization by Canada, the Niagara Falls 
Bridge Commission, and authorize it to construct and operate a bridge across the 
Niagara River * * *, there is nothing unusual about such an establishment.” 

The fact that there is nothing unusual about a matter hardly proves that it is 
not important. The Niagara Falls Bridge case does appear for the reasons 
noted above to be a close parallel to the case under study and the fact there is 
nothing unusual about it would appear to constitute in itself an argument for 
the use of the same procedure here. 


Congress cannot approve or amend agreements 


The opponents have laid great stress upon the claim that it is out of order 
for Congress to “approve” an agreement with a foreign country." That the Con- 
gress may authorize an agreement or that an agreement may be entered into 
under the authority of existing legislation is admitted by the opponents, but if 
an agreement is negotiated by the Executive without prior authorization the sub- 
mission of the agreement to Congress for its approval would, it is claimed, 
vitiate the power of Congress with respect to the subject matter of the agree 
ment. On the other hand, if the Congress authorizes the President to negotiate 
an agreement and in so doing specifically enacts a requirement that the agree 
ment must subsequently be submitted by the President to the Congress for its 
approval, then apparently Congress may validly retain and exercise its con- 


well known to each government and that Brazil was on notice from the beginning of the 
negotiations that the arrangement was subject to termination upon repeal of the authoriz 
ing act, and the possibility of this action was an implied condition subsequent to the 
agreement. This case then, to quote Messrs. McDougal and Lans, “furnishes no authority 
whatever for the position that a congressional-executive agreement may, as a general rule, 
be unilaterally abrogated by the United States without breaking international law.’ In 
any event that case is not apposite to the St. Lawrence case, in which the agreement will not 
come into force by its terms unless special legislation is enacted to approve the agreement 

7 Borchard, hearings, p. 186. 

*® Rorchard, hearings, p. 115. 

® Borchard, hearings, p. 127. 
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stitutional powers to the extent of acting upon the agreement.” Furthermore, 
instances in which the Congress has actually acted in approval of a previous 
agreement negotiated without prior congressional authorization may apparently 
be again explained, according to the opponents, on the ground that the method 
in question was authorized by Congress or that any objections to the procedure 
of approval by Congress were “waived” by the Senate.” 

The claim that Congress cannot approve agreements negotiated by the Presi- 
dent is not only untenable on its face but it is refuted by the precedents and is 
in any case entirely inconsistent with the power of Congress by majority of both 
Houses to pass legislation on any subject within the scope of its constitutional 
powers. As has already been seen, there are numerous precedents for congres- 
sional approval for particular agreements negotiated by the Hxecutive. One of 
the most striking of these is the case of UNRRA where, although the agreement 
which had been signed by the President was not in so many words “approved” by 
the legislation, it was set forth in full therein and the Congress went to the ex- 
tent of amending the law so as to include several reservations therein. The fact 
that the agreement had been previously discussed with a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee does not in any sense detract from the relevance 
of his important case. 

In the case of the Bretton Woods agreements and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the basic agreements creating the organizations were negotiated 
by the Executive with the other nations but were not signed until after the 
passage of the enabling legislation. The legislation in each case authorized the 
President to accept membership in the organizations “provided by the” respective 
agreements and enacted other provisions to facilitate the execution of the agree- 
ments by the United States. This action is tantamount to approval of the agree- 
ments. The Bretton Woods legislation went further and directed the executive 
branch to take action to amend the agreements in certain respects. It would 
have been equally in the power of Congress to place any other conditions upon 
United States adherence to the agreements or to legislate, for example, that the 
United States quota in the Monetary Fund could not be paid until the agreement 
had been amended in a given respect. 

In the case of the debt-funding agreements referred to above, each of the 
individual agreements with the countries concerned was “approved” by the 
Congress after it had been negotiated by the Debt Funding Commission. This, as 
the opponents point out, was done pursuant to provisions of the debt-funding 
legislation that the agreements should be approved by Conzress after having been 
negotiated. The opponents appear to believe that although Congress cannot 
approve an agreement which has been negotiated by the President without prior 
congressional authorization, the Congress nevertheless can on its own initiative 
vote itself the right to do what it otherwise has not the power to do, namely, to 
approve an agreement with a foreign country. 

In the case of the fur seal legislation, as has previously been described, the 
action of the Congress was in a slightly different form since the legislation was 
passed to “implement” the provisions of the agreement negotiated by the Execu- 
tive—and the legislation in effect enacted the terms of the agreement in full—but 
the effect is substantially the same as if the agreement had been approved in so 
many words. 

The United Nations Participation Act also recognizes the right of Congress to 
approve agreements entered into by the Executive in the provision which author- 
ized the President to negotiate a military agreement with the United Nations 
Security Council and directed that such agreement “shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Congress by appropriate Act or joint resolution.’ As noted above, 
this provision was passed by Congress after a long debate in which substantially 
the same contention was expressed in the Senate as has been made by Mr. Bor- 
chard, namely, that the only constitutional method by which foreign agreements 
negotiated by the Executive can be approved is through ratification as treaties 
by the Senate. 

It is believed, therefore, that the contention of the opponents in this respect 
is entirely without substance and that whether the action of the Congress with 


®? See Borchard, hearings, p. 127, where, in discussing the Canadian Reciprocity Agreement 
of 1911, he states: “But what invalidates the whole episode for purposes of precedent is the 
overlooked fact that Congress first authorized the President, by act of July 26, 1911, to 
negotiate a reciprocal agreement with Canada for freer trade relations, provided, however, 
that before such agreements become operative they should be submitted to Congress ‘for 
ratification or rejection.’ ” 

® Borchard, hearings, p. 127. 

* Borchard, hearings, pp. 146, 148, 201 et seq. 
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respect to a foreign agreement takes the form of (a) authorization, (b) approval! 
or (c) enactment of implementing authority, the substantive result in each case 
is precisely the same. Whichever method may be used, the power of Congress 
to act in the matter rests upon its delegated powers under the Constitution. 

In this connection the opponents have also stated that the procedure at issue 
here is faulty because Congress has no power to amend the agreement.” While 
it may be literally true that Congress cannot “amend” the agreement, there can 
be no doubt whatever as to its power to make its approval conditional upon 
eertain changes be'ng made in the agreement or, as is proposed to be done in 
the bill under reference, to withhold approval of certain separable provisions of 
the agreement, and suggest that the President negotiate treaties with respect to 
the substance thereof. There is no doubt as to the propriety of this procedw 
any more than there would be as to the propriety of action by the Congress, for 
example, to direct the President to renegotiate all or certain phases of the agres 
ment or to take the whole thing back and negotiate it as a treaty. In commenting 
upon this point, Messrs. McDougal and Lans have stated: 

“This same semantic confusion about what is involved in the ‘making’ of an 
agreement seems to underlie Professor Borchard’s novel and repeated insistence 
that when an agreement is referred by the President to the Congress, the Congress 
has power only to consent or disapprove, but lacks the power to suggest amend 
ments, such as the Senate possesses in the case of treaties. Professor Borchard’s 
notion seems to be that a legislative body cannot amend an agreement unless it 
has a document physically before it and itself makes verbal changes on the parch 
ment. Thus he states: ‘This is not submitted to the Senate in the form of a 
document which you have to consider and have the right to amend as we have 
amended 162 of our treaties. You have got to take this or leave it. You can't 
modify the thing, you can’t place a comma in it.’ To Senator Ferguson's 
question, ‘Is there anything in the law to say that we could not change it? 
Couldn’t we draft laws as we see fit? he replies, ‘You can draft laws, but you 
can't draft agreements between foreign countries.’ 

“Tt should be obvious that when the legislative function is conceived as that of 
forming policy, rather than of pushing pens on specific pieces of parchment, there 
is no diffeulty in the Congress making amendments to agreements. The powers 
of the Congress to tell the President to go back and do his job over and do it in a 
specific way, if he does it at all, are fully as great as those of the Senate. Senator 
Ferguson's answer to Professor Borchard on this point, illustrated by reference 
to the amendments made by Congress to the UNRRA agreement, would appew: 
conclusive.” © 


Construction in foreign countries 


Finally, the opponents have made it clear that the proposed legislation is invalid 
because Congress cannot authorize the expenditure of funds for construction in 
foreign countries.“ This claim, of course, does not take into account the fact 
that the whole tenor of the agreement is that in general the work in Canada 
should be performed by Canada, and the work in the United States by this 
country, and that any work done by the United States in Canada would be en 
tirely incidental to the construction of indivisible units, the construction of which 
do not lend themselves to performance by separate groups of operators. The op 
ponents suggest that it is permissible for United States funds to be used in 
connection with the construction of a bridge across an international strean 
because the responsibility of each party would extend simply to the boundary 
line in the middle of the river. It is hard to visualize how construction work 
on a bridge could be so divided so as to provide that workmen and materials of 
the respective nationalities would refrain from crossing an imaginary boundary 
line. It is more difficult to understand how there could be any difference in 
principle between the two cases, 

Furthermore, there does not appear to be any basis in law for the opponents’ 
contention. There have already been listed above, in section IT above, a long 
list of cases in which the Congress has authorized the expenditure of appro 
priated funds for use in construction projects in foreign countries. In each of 
these cases the entire project was located in the foreign country unlike the case 
at issue in which, as has been noted, any expenditure of funds abroad would be 
entirely incidental to the construction of a project at an international boundary 
stream which will be located as much in this country as in the foreign country. 


* Borchard, hearings, pp. 146, 148, 201 et seq 


* McDougal and Lans, op. cit., p. 225, note 46 
*? Borchard, hearings, pp. 166-169. 
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The previous projects referred to include the Alaska Highway, where funds were 
authorized to be expended abroad and were so expended in surveys long before 
military considerations made necessary the building of the road under the war 
powers; the Inter-American Highway; the Rio Hato to Chorerra road, in Pan- 
ama; and the construction of certain aids to navigation in islands in Panama 
near the Panama Canal. Another example is the very recent act of Con- 
gress approved February 12, 1946, authorizing the Weather Bureau to “take 
such actions as may be necessary in the development of an international basic 
meteorological reporting network in the Arctic region of the Western Hemisphere, 
including the establishment, operation, and maintenance of such reporting sta- 
tions in cooperation with the State Department * * * with the meteo- 
rological services of foreign countries and with persons engaged in air com- 
merce” and authorizing appropriations for this purpose. 

Another example which is as pertinent in many respects to the discussion in 
section II as it is at this point concerns the construction of certain works by the 
United States in Mexico in 1911. In 1907 the entire lower valley of the Colorado 
River and the Imperial Valley were threatened owing to a change in the course 
of the Colorado River. It was essential to perform construction work in Mexico 
in order to protect investments in the United States of millions of dollars. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt laid the matter before Congress and simultaneously undertook 
negotiations with Mexico. By act of June 25, 1910,” the Congress appropriated 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of protecting American property against changes in 
the course of the river and authorized the President “to expend any portion of 
such money within the limits of the Republic of Mexico as he may deem proper 
in accordance with such agreements for the purpose as he may make with the Re- 
public of Mexico.” By exchange of notes in December 1910 an agreement was 
reached between the two countries for the construction in Mexican territory by 
the United States of protective works necessary to guard the Imperial Valley 
against floods of the Colorado River. The agreement provided, among other 
things, that the Executive of Mexico propose to the Mexican Congress legislation 
to facilitate the work by the United States, including free entry of machinery 
and supplies and also provided that the United States should not acquire “by 
virtue of this agreement” any right of ownership over the works or any part of 
Mexican territory.” 

Rivers and harbors legislation has frequently made provision with respect to 
construction projects by the United States in international boundary streams 
requiring work to be performed, and appropriated funds to be expended, by the 
United States in foreign territory. An outstanding example of construction 
work carried on in foreign countries under authorization of Congress is fur- 
nished by the improvement of the channels in the mouth of the Detroit River, 
the greater part of which channels lie in Canada. Work upon the improvement 
of these channels has been authorized by various acts of Congress of which the 
earliest appears to have been the act of June 23, 1874” which appropriated 
$25,000 for “removing boulders and rocks from the Detroit River, partly in 
Canadian waters * * *.” 

The act of June 13, 1902" authorized further work in the channel of the Detroit 
River and in the Middle and West Neebish Channels, St. Marys River, Mich., in 
accordance with plans furnished to the Congress,” which indicated that part of 
the work was to be performed in Canadian territory. In the River and Harbor 
Act approved January 21, 1927,% Congress made further provision for the im- 
provement of Middle Neebish Channel, St. Marys River, in accordance with plans 
furnished to the Congress,” which again indicated that parts of the channel in 


S826 Stat. 883 

® For full information as to this matter, including copies of the exchange of notes, see 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1911, 525-565 

A similar piece of legislation is the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 874) which authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in order to prevent the spread of bollworm in Texas and other 
parts of the United States, to make surveys and determine the actual distribution of boll- 
worm in Mexico; and to cooperate with the Mexican Government in the extermination of 
local infestations near the horder. Similarly, by the act of June 28, 1944 (58 Stat. 440), 
there was appropriated $2,700,000 to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct opera- 
tions for the control of insect pests and plant dtseases “including surveys and control opera- 
tions in Canada in cooperation with the Canadian Government or local Canadian 
iuthorities.” 

18 Stat. 237, 238 

1 82 Stat. 351, 860-362. 

" H. Doe. 712. 56th Cong., Ist sess., and TH. Doe. 128, 56th Cong 

"44 Stat. 1014 

“SH. Doc, 270, 69th Cong., Ist sess It is of interest that in this and other similar cases 
the consent of the Canadian authorities was requested and granted through exchange of 
notes with the Department of State 


2d sess 
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question overlapped the international boundary and required work to be per 
formed in Canadian territory. Apparently this fact did not deprive the Congress 
of its power in these cases. In the River and Harbor Act approved July 2, 1930, 

Congress authorized the construction of Great Lakes connecting channels and 
authorized appropriations therefor of $29,266,000. The testimony in support ot 
the legislation again indicated that the improvement of the channel in the Si 

Marys River, the St. Clair River, and the Detroit River as authorized by this 
legislation involved work in Canadian territory.” Again no question was raised 
with respect to the propriety of the action. 

The only legislation which has been found which might be construed as having 
even a remote connection with the argument advanced by the opponents with 
respect to the use of appropriated funds for construction in foreign countries is 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes,” which provides that no public money shal! 
be expended upon any site or land purchased by the United States for the purpos: 
of erecting thereon any public building until the written opinion of the Attorne, 
yeneral shall be had in favor of the validity of the title nor until the consen: 
of the legislature of the State in which the land or site may be, to such purchas: 
has been given. This statute at the very most relates to title to real estate and 
does not pose any broader issue along the lines of the contention of the op 
ponents. Furthermore, it is merely a legislative, as distinguished from a con 
stitutional, requirement, and therefore subject to subsequent contrary action by 
the Congress. In any event this provision is not applicable with respect to con 
struction of the type involved in this project. This is clear from a decision of the 
Comptroller General in 1938 that it was proper for the Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service to expend an appropriatien available to that Service for the con 
struction of a dam a considerable portion of which lay in Canada on the boundary 
between Minnesota and Ontario. In so holding, the Comptroller General stated 

“While, as stated in the decision reported in 6 Comptroller’s Decisions 877 
referred to in your letter, certain statutory provisions referred to in said deci 
sion, including sections 355 and 1136, Revised Statutes, indicate that it is the 
general policy of the Congress that no public building should be erected on land 
not owned by the United States, the present submission does not involve a ques 
tion of the erection of a public building—a dam being obviously not a publi: 
building—and in that respect differs from the cited case. It may be stated 
however, as a general proposition, that in the absence of express statutory provi 
sion there is no authority to use appropriated funds for the construction 0: 
erection of improvements on property not owned by the Government. 

“It appears from your letter that the portage benefited would be within th« 
United States but that it is not possible to construct the dam wholly on land 
within the United States, and it is understood therefrom that the greater par! 
of the dam is to be within the United States. The construction of a part of the 
dam on Canadian soil would appear from the facts as set forth in your letter t 
be a necessary incident to the construction and use of the portage within the 
United States. Under these circumstances, this Office will not be required to 
object to the use of an appropriation otherwise properly available for the project 
merely because the dam may be partly on Canadian soil, provided, of course, that 
appropriate consent therefor be first obtained from the Canadian Government.” “ 

For the foregoing reasons the contention of the opponents that the United 
States cannot participate in the St. Lawrence project because it involves con 
struction work in a foreign country appears to be wholly without substance 


VI. EFrrect or PREvi0Us TREATIES 


All of the foregoing is concerned with establishing that the legislation in 
question may be justified as being within the powers of Congress under the con 
merce clause of the Constitution and that the fact that such legislation is related 
to an agreement with a foreign country does not prevent the Congress from exe! 
cising jurisdiction over the subject matter. For purposes of emphasis and cla 
ity, that part of the memorandum has been prepared as if the United States had 
no treaty rights with respect to the waters of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sys 
tem where they are wholly in Canadian territory, and as if the 1941 agreemen! 
had been negotiated, and this legislation were being presented, without any back 
ground of earlier dealings between the two countries with respect to suc! 


*% 46 Stat. 930. 

* H. Doc, 253, TOth Cong., 1st sess. 

7 5 Stat. 468. 

18 Decisions of the Comptroller General 463. 
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vaters. In fact, the arrangements which have been created by previous treaties 
and the rights which have been brought into being thereby are of such impor- 
tance as to be determining of the question at issue here. Although it could not 
be claimed that the United States has acquired sovereignty to or title in any part 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system lying outside of its boundaries, the 
rights which it has acquired therein by previous treaties—in recognition of its 
natural interest in navigation in such system by virtue of geographical consider- 
ations—are of such special character as to lift any agreement with Canada relat- 
ing to construction by the United States in connection with navigation in such 
waters, outside of the usual class of foreign agreement. Furthermore, the pro- 
cedure for special agreements prescribed in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 lays a clear foundation for the conclusion of the 1941 agreement through 
reciprocal legislation entirely aside from considerations discussed above us to the 
power of Congress to legislate in connection with foreign agreements. 


RIGHTS OF NAVIGATION IN ST. LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


By the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation of 1794 between the 
United States and Great Britain, it was provided in part as follows: 

“ARTICLE III. It is agreed that it shall at all times be free to His Majesty's 
subjects, and to the citizens of the United States, and also to the Indians dwelling 
on either side of the said boundary line, freely to pass and repass by land or in 
land navigation, into the respective territories and countries of the two parties, 
on the continent of America (the country within the limits of the Hudson’s Ba) 
Company only excepted), and to navigate all the lakes, rivers, and waters thereof, 
and freely to carry on trade and commerce with each other. 


* * * * * * * 


“ARTICLE XIV. There shall be between all the dominions of His Majesty in 
Burope and the territories of the United States a reciprocal and perfect liberty 
of commerce and navigation. The people and inhabitants of the two countries, 
respectively, shall have liberty freely and securely, and without hindrance and 
molestation, to come with their ships and cargoes to the lands, countries, cities, 
ports, places, and rivers within the dominions and territories aforesaid, to enter 
into the same, to resort there, and to remain and reside there without any limita- 
tion of time. Also to hire and possess houses and warehouses for the purposes 
of their commerce, and generally the merchants and traders on each side shall 
enjoy the most complete protection and security for their commerce; but subject 
always as to what respects this article to the laws and statutes of the two coun- 
tries respectively.” ” 

By the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, reguiating commerce and navigation between the United States and the 
British possessions in North America, it was provided that: 

“ARTICLE. 1V. It is agreed that the citizens and inhabitants of the United States 
shall have the right to navigate the River St. Lawrence, and the canals in Canada 
used as the means of communicating between the great lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean, with their vessels, boats, and crafts, as fully and freely as the subjects of 
Her Britannic Majesty, subject only to the same tolls and other assessments 
as now are, or may hereafter be, exacted of Her Majesty's said subjects; it being 
understood, however, that the British Government retains the right of suspend- 
ing this privilege on giving due notice thereof to the Government of the United 
States. 

“It is further agreed that if at any time the British Government should exercise 
the said reserved right, the Government of the United States shall have the right 
of suspending, if it think fit, the operations of Art. III of the present treaty, in 
so far as the province of Canada is affected thereby, for so long as the suspension 
of the free navigation of the River St. Lawrence or the canals may continue.” ’ 

By the Treaty of Washington, 1871, it was provided that: 

“ARTICLE XXVI. The navigation of the river St. Lawrence, ascending and 
descending, from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form 
the boundary between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever 
remain free and open for the purposes of commerce to the citizens of the United 
States, subject to any laws and regulations of Great Britain, or of the Dominion 
of Canada, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 


© 8 Stat. 11, 117. 
710 Stat. 1089, 1091. 
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“The navigation of the rivers Yukon, Porcupine, and Stikine, ascending and 
descending, from, to, and into the sea, shall forever remain free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty and to the citizens 
of the United States, subject to any laws and regulations of either country within 
its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 

ArtTIcLE XXVII. The Government of Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge 
upon the Government of the Dominion of Canada to secure to the citizens of 
the United States the use of the Welland, St. Lawrence, and other canals in the 
Dominion on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion; and the 
Government of the United States engages that the subjects of Her Britanni 
Majesty shall enjoy the use of the St. Clair Plats canal on terms of equality with 
the inhabitants of the United States, and further engages to urge upon the State 
Governments to secure to the subjects of her Britannic Majesty the use of the 
several State canals connected with the navigation of the lakes or rivers tra 
versed by or contiguous to the boundary line between the possessions of the hi! 
contracting parties, on terms of equality with the inhabitants of the United 
States.” ? 

By the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great 
Britain it was provided that: 

“ARTICLE I. The High Contracting Parties agree that the navigation of all 
navigable boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the purpos: 
of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both coun- 
tries equally, subject, however, to any laws and regulations of either country, 
within its own territory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigatio: 
and apply equally and without discrimination to the inhabitants, ships, vessels, 
and boats of both countries.” 

The effect of these treaties has been to vest important rights in the United 
States with respect to the waters affected by the 1941 agreement, even where 
said waters are wholly in Canadian territory. Thus Assistant Secretary of State 
Adee in 1913, in discussing the difference between the status of the Welland Canal, 
in Canadian territory, and the Panama Canal, stated: 

“The cases are quite distinct and parity between them is almost wholly lack- 
ing. Inthecase of the Welland Canal it must be remembered that from the signa- 
ture of the treaty of peace with Great Britain down to the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Washington in 1870 [sic] the co-terminous waters between the United 
States and Canada and their outlet to the sea were a joint waterway of the two 
countries, the citizens and commerce of each having equal rights in the waters 
common to both countries. The Welland Canal is not an independent waterway, 
but is part of the co-terminous water system, being merely a loop around an 
unnavigable portion of the common waterway. Its common use by citizens and 
commerce of the two countries is just as necessary to the fulfillment of the con 
vention compact as the common use of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, which passes in 
American territory. None of these conditions are discernible in the case of the 
Panama Canal.” * 

Similarly, Senator Townsend, of Michigan, in introducing an amendment wit! 
respect to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway during the debate in the 
Senate on the Canadian Reciprocity Act of 1911, stated that “it is well known that 
one of the objects of the treaty of 1854 was the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
River.” * 

There is considerable legal authority in support of the view expressed b) 
Assistant Secretary Adee. Thus in the case of Canada Malting Co. y. Paterson 
Nte amships, the Court stated: 

“On this motion for rehearing proctors for respondent point out that by treaty, 
relations between Great Britain and the United States the boundary waters of 
the Great Lakes, meaning thereby the entire body of water comprising lakes, 


217 Stat. 863, 872. 

36 Stat. 2448, 2449 

‘1? Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 770 

The amendment of Senator Townsend was to add a new section to the Reciprocity Act 
providing that “for the purpose of improving the St. Lawrence River from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, and waterways connecting the Great Lakes. the Presicent of the 
United States is authorized and directed to enter into an agreement with the Dominion 
Canada which shall provide * * * for a waterway * * * = for the common 1 
and benefit of both countries and in furtherance of reciprocal trade relations between them 
Provided, however, That said agreement before becoming operative shall be submitted t 
the Congress of the United Stotes for ratification or reiection.” Althorgh the amendment 
was rejected, the discussion disclosed no doubts as to the propriety of proceeding in th 
manner suggested in the amendment, namely, through agreement with Canada to be sub 
mitted to the Congress for approval (47 Congressional Record, pt. 4, 31386). 
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rivers, and waterways separating the two countries, with respect to navigation 
have become international waterways and equally free to citizens of Canada 
and citizens of the United States. (See Root-Bryce Treaty of 1909, and Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 15, 1910 [86 Stat. 2448]; Moore’s Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, vol, I, p. 674.) 

“In view of this treaty, there exists, it seems to me, additional reason for declin- 
ing jurisdiction and relegating the parties to pursue their remedies and rights 
in the country of which they are citizens and subjects, in the place where the con 
tract of carriage was Inade and performed, and, further, where the witnesses 
reside.” . 

Similarly, in the act approved February 8, 1895, regulating navigation on the 
Great Lakes and their connecting tributary waters, the Congress specifically 
stated that “the following rules for preventing collisions shall be followed in 
the navigation of all public and private vessels of the United States upon the 
Great Lakes and their connecting and tributary waters as far east as Montreal. 

These treaties, then, have vested in the United States reciprocal rights to 
navigation in boundary waters and in those waters of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system which are wholly located in Canadian territory. The only 
question that remains, therefore, is the method of further developing the use- 
fulness of these rights through reciprocal improvements. For this purpose the 
parties agreed upon such a method in the 1909 treaty whereby special agreements 
may be entered into to improve the navigation of the system on the basis of re- 
ciprocal legislation. 


PROCEDURE FOR AGREEMENT IN 1909 TREATY 


The preamble of the Boundary Water Treaty of 1909 stated that its purpose 
was “to prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters and to settle all 
questions which are now pending between the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada involving the rights, obligations, or interests of either in relation to the 
other or to the inhabitants of the other, along their common frontier and fo 
make provision for the adjustment and settlement of all such questions as may 
hereafter arise. * * *” [Italics supplied. ] 

Article III of the treaty provides as follows: 

“Tt is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversions hereto- 
fore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between the 
parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstructions or diversions, whether 
temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the line, affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, of a joint commission, to be known as the International Joint Commission. 

“The foregoing provisions are not intended to limit or interfere with the exist- 
ing rights of the Government of the United States on the one side and the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to undertake and carry on govern- 
mental works in boundary waters for the deepening of channels, the construction 
of breakwaters, the improvement of harbors, and other governmental works for 
the benefit of commerce and navigation, provided that such works are wholly 
on its own side of the line and do not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other, nor are such provisions intended to interfere with 
the ordinary use of such waters for domestic and sanitary purposes.” 

Article IV provides in part as follows: 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that, ercept in cases provided for by 
special agreement between them, they will not permit the construction or mainte- 
nance on their respective sides of the boundary of any remedial or protective 
works or any dams or other obstructions in waters flowing from boundary waters 
or in waters at a lower level than the boundary in rivers flowing across the 
boundary, the effect of which is to raise the natural level of waters on the other 
side of the boundary unless the construction or maintenance thereof is approved 
by the aforesaid International Joint Commission.” [Italics supplied. ] 

Article VIII provides in part as follows: 

“The following order of precedence shall be observed among the various uses 
enumerated hereinafter for these waters, and no use shall be permitted which 
tends materially to conflict with or restrain any other use which is given pref- 


*49 F. (2d) 805, 806, Affd. 285 U. S. 413. 
728 Stat. 645. 
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erence over it in this order of precedence: (1) Uses for domestic and sanitary 
purposes; (2) Uses for navigation, including the service of canals for the pur- 
poses of navigation; (3) Uses for power and for irrigation purposes.” 

Article XIII provides as follows: 

“In all cases where special agreements between the High Contracting Parties 
hereto are referred to in the foregoing articles, such agreements are understood 
and intended to include not only direct agreements between the High Contracting 
Parties, but also any mutual arrangement between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada expressed by concurrent Or reciprocal legislation on the part 
of Congress and the Parliament of the Dominion.” 

The term “boundary waters” is defined in a preliminary article to the treaty 
as follows: 

“For the purposes of this treaty boundary waters are defined as the waters 
from main shore to main shore of the lakes and rivers and connecting waterways 
or the portions thereof, along which the international boundary between thx 
United States and the Dominion of Canada passes, including all bays, arms, and 
inlets thereof, but not including tributary waters which in their natural channels 
would flow into such lakes, rivers, and waterways, or waters flowing from such 
lakes, rivers, and waterways, or the waters of rivers flowing across the 
boundary.” 

It seems entirely clear that the 1941 agreement with Canada is a special agree- 
ment within the meaning of article XIII of the 1909 treaty—being a mutual 
arrangement between the United States and Canada to be approved by concur 
rent Or reciprocal legislation on the part of the Congress of the United States and 
the Parliament of Canada—which falls within the provisions of articles ITI and 
VIII of the 1909 treaty since it (the 1941 agreement) provides for uses, obstru 
tions, and diversions of boundary waters or affecting the flow of boundary) 
waters—which uses, obstructions, and diversions are within the purposes re- 
ferred to in article VIII of the 1909 treaty. Consequently, the 1941 agreement 
may be appropriately brought into force as to the two countries through concur- 
rent or reciprocal action of their legislative bodies. 

Various objections have been raised by the opponents of the St. Lawrence 
project to this interpretation during the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee in December 1944. One objection is that construc- 
tion of the kind to which the 1941 agreement refers is not contemplated by the 
procedure prescribed in the 1909 treaty. It would seem impossible to sustain this 
contention. It is entirely beyond argument that ship canals and power dams 
are “uses, obstructions or diversions” for purposes referred to in article VIII, 
namely “navigation and power.” Another objection is that since the 1909 treaty 
is by its terms terminable upon 1 year’s notice, special agreements entered into 
pursuant to the procedure prescribed in such treaty are insecure. Even though 
this were a valid legal reason against resort to the procedure under the 1909 
treaty, which it does not appear to be, the argument does not in any event seem 
sound. The termination of the 1909 treaty could not conceivably be held to in 
validate an agreement which had become operative under the procedure pre- 
scribed in the 1909 treaty while said treaty was in effect between the parties. 
Such a contention if sustained might invalidate a whole series of fully executed, 
partially executed, or executory undertakings between the two countries in entire 
contravention of the purposes of the 1909 treaty. Any agreements under such 
procedure, once they have become binding, must be deemed to stand on their 
own feet and to be legally terminable only in accordance with their own respective 
terms. 

The objection has also been made that the 1941 agreement goes beyond the 
scope of the provisions of the 1909 treaty on the ground that the 1941 agreement 
purports to grant perpetual navigation rights to Canada in the waters of Lake 
Michigan, which, it was claimed, could not be considered as falling within the 
definition of boundary waters included in the 1909 treaty. Although these claims 
on the part of the opponents of the 1941 agreement are open to question, this 
particular aspect of the matter is now academic since the pending legislation 
would specifically except from the approval of the Congress, articie VII of the 
1941 agreement having to do with navigation rights, and expresses the sense of 
the Congress that a separate treaty should be entered into in respect of this 
matter. Similarly, with respect to the questions raised by the opponents that 
the provisions of article IX of the 1941 agreement could not be based upon the 
special agreement procedure of the 1909 treaty insofar as such article IX pur- 
ported to amend the provisions of the treaty with reference to diversion of 
waters, this point is likewise academic in view of the exception from approval of 
the provisions of article IX. 
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Objection was also raised by the opponents of the St. Lawrence project that 
the provisions of the 1909 treaty could not be used as a basis for the 1941 agree- 
ment since such agreement affects waters of the St. Lawrence River from the 
International Rapids section as far as Montreal, which waters again are not 
“boundary waters” within the definition contained in the 1909 treaty. This argu- 
ment does not take into account the fact that the effect of the agreement upon this 
particular section of the river is entirely incidental to the main purpose of the 
agreement which is to provide for the construction of works in the International 
Rapids section, a purpose clearly within the purview of the special agreement 
procedure. Paragraph (d) of article IV of the agreement provides that during 
the construction and upon the completion of the works provided for in the 
International Rapids section, the flow of waters out of Lake Ontario into the 
St. Lawrence River shall be controlled and the flow of waters through the Inter- 
national Rapids section shall be regulated so that the navigable depth of waters 
for shipping in the harbor of Montreal and throughout the navigable channel of 
the St. Lawrence River below Montreal shall not be injuriously affected by the 
construction or operation of such works and so that existing power developments 
in the Canadian section of the river shall not be adversely affected. The fact 
that, in order to facilitate the construction and operation of the projects agreed 
upon in the agreement, provision is incidentally made with reference to the 
water level in the wholly Canadian portion of the river is entirely subsidiary to 
the principal purpose of the agreement and amounts to no more than the tradi- 
tional recognition under Anglo-American law of the rights of downstream users. 
To hold that the provisions of the 1909 treaty would be inapplicable to an agree- 
ment to construct works in the International Rapids section simply because such 
works have an indirect consequential effect upon waters in other portions of the 
system, would be to render entirely meaningless the procedure prescribed in 
the 1909 treaty and to ignore the geographical realities of the situation. 

It is inconceivable that there would be any substantial use, obstruction, or 
diversion of the waters of any part of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system which 
would not affect in some direct or indirect manner the flow of waters in other 
sections of the system and require in some manner adjustment of rights between 
the two countries in relation thereto. If the availability of the special agreement 
procedure as a basis for reciprocal legislation with respect to construction proj- 
ects were to depend upon proof that each such project had no direct or indirect 
effect upon waters lying wholly in either country, an impossible situation would 
be created that clearly could not have been intended when the 1909 treaty was 
drafted. The same considerations apply to article VIII of the agreement con- 
cerning the preservation of the levels of the Great Lakes system and the regula- 
tion of diversions by each party therefrom. This provision is intimately related 
to the successful operation of the uses, obstructions, and diversions of boundary 
waters provided for in the agreement and like the provisions of article IV (d) is 
entirely ancillary to the main purpose of the agreement.® 

It is also of importance in connection with article IV (d) that the 1941 agree- 
ment does not deal with any waters that are not covered by the 1909 treaty and 
the previous treaties referred to above. As has been noted, the waters of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system covered by such treaties may be deemed to be a 
continuous waterway in which the rights of the United States and Canada are 
clearly fixed by treaty. With the omission from approval of article VII of the 
1941 agreement, this agreement does not purport to alter the rights of either 
country in such waters as established by previous treaties. 

The provisions of the 1909 treaty have been discussed only once by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and although the case concerns the adjustment of 
private rights, it is of interest to the problem here under consideration. The case 
in question is that of Pigeon River Improvement, Slide & Boom Co. v. Charles W. 
Cor, Ltd. The Pigeon River is a boundary stream between the State of Minnesota 
and the Province of Ontario which flows along the boundary for about 40 miles, 
discharging into Lake Superior. The boundary is approximately midstream. 
The Pigeon River Co., a Minnesota corporation, entered into an agreement with a 
Canadian corporation under which each improved the river on its side of the 


* Recognition of the relati-nship of diversions from the Great Lakes system to boundary 
waters as defined in the 1909 treaty is found in the important Supreme Court case of 
Sanitary District of Chicago v. United States. The Court held in this case that the United 
States had a proper basis to complain of excessive diversions from. Lake Michigan under 
the provisions of the 1909 treaty concerning regulation by the two countries of uses “affect- 
ing tee =. or flow of boundary waters” (266 U.S. 405, 425). 
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boundary, the improvements constituting complements to each other and maki 
possible the driving of logs. The Court found that the construction of improv 
ments on the United States side had been authorized by an act of Congress a) 
proved March 3, 1901, which authorized the improvement of the Pigeon Riv: 
by the Pigeon River Co., but did not refer to cooperation with Canadian interes! 
or authorization by Canadian authorities. The question at issue in the case i) 
volved the right of the Minnesota corporation to collect tolls from the Cox ¢ 

for using the improved section of the river. In holding that the American co: 
pany did possess such rights, the Court stated in part as follows: 

“Further, in 1909, for the purpose of settling all questions pending between tl 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, ‘involving the rights, obligations, « 
interests of either in relation to the other or to the inhabitants of the other, along 
their common frontier,’ the United States and Great Britain entered into a treat 
concerning the boundary waters. By article I of this treaty the parties form 
lated their agreement ‘that the navigation of all navigable boundary waters sha 
forever continue free and open for the purposes of commerce to the inhabitant 
and to ships, vessels, and boats of both countries equally.’ The treaty express! 
refers to uses and obstructions of boundary waters which had theretofore be: 
permitted, and sets up an International Joint Commission with jurisdiction 
deal with future uses and obstructions as stated. Article IIIT of the treaty thu 
provides: ‘It is agreed that, in addition to the uses, obstructions, and diversior 
heretofore permitted or hereafter provided for by special agreement between thi 
parties hereto, no further or other uses or obstuctions or diversions, wheth« 
temporary or permanent, of boundary waters on either side of the line affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters on the other side of the line, shall bi 
made except by authority of the United States or the Dominion of Canada withi 
their respective jurisdictions and with the approval, as hereinafter provided, of « 
joint commission to be known as the International Joint Commission.’ 

“We think it may fairly be said that the improvements here in question on thi 
Pigeon River constituted structures and uses which had been permitted by th: 
parties prior to the treaty of 1909 and were recognized by that treaty. It does 
not appear that any action has been taken by either Government or by the inter 
national joint commission inconsistent with this view.” 

If the Congress can authorize a private corporation to enter into a contract with 
another private corporation in Canada to construct cooperative works of this 
nature in boundary waters, the Congress can certainly authorize the Government 
of the United States to contract with the Government of Canada with respect to a 
similar matter. If for any reason the 1941 agreement should not come into force 
it is submitted that in the light of the foregoing decisions of the Supreme Court 
there would exist no impediment under the Constitution or laws of the United 
States to the conclusion, under the procedure prescribed in the 1909 treaty, of a 
contract between private corporations in the United States and Canada to build 
the same projects for profit, provided that the necessary legislative authority 
could be obtained under the procedure prescribed in the 1909 treaty. In consid 
ering any such proposed legislation, the treaty issue would not be involved s: 
that the only question for decision would be the economic merits of the project 
In other words, the contention of the opponents would result in the conclusion that 
while the Congress could not authorize the construction of these projects by the 
Federal Government in agreement with the Canadian Government, it could never 
theless exercise such powers to authorize the execution of a private contract with 
respect to the subject matter. 

It is for this reason among others that it has been contended elsewhere in this 
memorandum that the issues in this case are unlike those which are present in 
the usual case of a foreign treaty or agreement. The average foreign negotiation 
relates to matters which are the proper subject for agreement only between 
governments. That the construction provided for in the 1941 agreement is not 
exclusively of such character is sharply highlighted by the foregoing discussion 
as to the availability of the 1909 treaty procedure as a basis for private construc 
tion projects. It was doubtless in part at least because of the possibility of 
“uses, obstructions, or diversions” being made either by the two Governments 
or by private interests that the special-agreement procedure was prescribed in the 
1909 treaty and it seems clear that such procedure was intended to be available 
in respect of governmental as well as private negotiations and agreements. 

It has been urged by the opponents of the seaway that resort cannot be had 
to the provisions of the 1909 treaty as a justification for handling this matte: 
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through agreement because no reference to the 1909 treaty is made in the 1941 
agreement. It is pointed out in this connection that, in his testimony before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in 1941, Assistant Secretary of State Berle stated 
that “we did not relate this agreement directly to article XIII,” although he did 
say that the provisions of the 1909 treaty constituted ‘an expression of policy 
employed in a formal treaty between the two countries on which we could appro- 
priately rely in suggesting or choosing this method as against the treaty 
method.” ™ 

The provisions of the 1909 treaty do not specifically require any recitation in 
a later special agreement of its relation to these provisions and the liberal con- 
struction given to these provisions in the Pigeon River case should put an end 
to any such claim. 

The opponents of the St. Lawrence rely heavily upon a memorandum dated 
March 12, 1941, of Mr. J. . Read, then legal adviser of the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs, expressing the view that article XIII of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 could not be relied upon for proceeding on the basis of 
an agreement subject to approval by reciprocal legislation.” Whatever the view 
of the Canadian authorities may be on this point, those views would not affect the 
right of the Congress of the United States to interpret the 1909 treaty as it sees 
fit and, if it so desires, to rest its approval of the 1941 agreement on the basis of 
the procedure provided for in the 1909 treaty. If the Congress should determine 
to proceed on such basis, a binding international agreement with Canada would 
be concluded upon fulfillment by Canada of the requirement of action on its 
part under the 1909 treaty procedure, namely, the enactment of legislation 
approving the 1941 agreement corresponding in terms to the United States 
legislation. The fact that the Canadian legislation might not rest either ex- 
plicitly or otherwise upon the 1999 treaty would be immaterial to the validity of 
the procedure so far as concerns either (@) compliance with United States 
constitutional requirements or (>) the ceation of a valid international obligation 
in accordance with the terms of article XI of the 1941 agreement stipulating that 
the agreement shall be subject to approval by the legislative bodies of the two 
countries. So far as concerns the constitutional procedures of the United States, 
the Conzress may with full propriety base its action upon the procedure set 
forth in the 1909 treaty regardless of the basis of the concurrent Canadian legis- 
lation in terms of Canadian constitutional requirements, and the action of the 
Congress of the United States in so doing would he conclusive on this point. 

It is furthermore of interest that in an explanatory opinion dated December 
5, 1944, commenting upon his earlier opinion Mr. Read stated as follows: 

“Looking at the matter from the United States point of view, it is more difficult 
for me to express an opinion. I was, however, satisfied that the procedure con- 
templated, either under the 1952 treaty or under the 1941 agreement, was in 
conformity with the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty and would give 
rise to a valid obligation which would be recognized as legally effective in the 
United States and which would create a valid international obligation. I had in 
contemplation, insofar as the 1941 agreement was concerned, not merely the 
agreement itself, but appropriate legislation by Congress. 

“It is, I think, clear that the Boundary Waters Treaty looked forward to the 
conclusion of special agreements and arrangements of this sort. The treaty did 
not contemplate that the exceptions in article IIT and 1V would necessarily take 
the form of ‘treaties’ in the strict sense of the term. It contemplated that there 
would be special agreements and arrangements based upon concurrent or recip- 
rocal legislation and that they would be contracted in such a manner that they 
would be binding on both the United States and Canada. * * * 

“If this view is accepted it is clear that procedure by agreement implemented by 
legislation results in a legally effective arrangement which comes within the 
scope of article XI and dispenses with the necessity of obtaining the approval of 
the International Joint Commission under article III of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty 1°09.” 

A complete copy of his supplementary opinion is attached hereto as annex I. 


' Hearings before House Rivers and Harbors Committee on H. R. 4927, 77th Cong., 1st 
sess., pt. I, p. 56. 

2A copy of the opinion is contained at p. 275, hearings, subcommittee of Senate Com- 
merce Committee on 8. 1385, 78th Cong., Ist sess. The opinion goes on to maintain that the 
agreement may validly be concluded throuch reciprocal legislation without reference to 
the 1909 treaty, and that such procedure could be based in the case of the United States upon 
the legislative authority of Congress. 
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For all of the foregoing reasons it seems clear that the 1941 agreement may be 
appropriately entered into, at least so far as concerns United States legislati. 
under the procedure set forth in the 1909 treaty. 


VII. SuMMaRyY 


In summary it is submitted that the foregoing discussion establishes witho 
question that— 

1. Congress is vested under the Constitution with power to regulate commer 
with foreign nations and among the several States. These powers have been ex 
ercised by the Congress to authorize the construction of important navigatio) 
and power projects. 

2. Throughout this country’s history Congress has exercised its delegat: 
powers in matters affecting the foreign relations of the United States and « 
bring about agreement with foreign countries on matters relating to its delegate: 
powers in such fields as control of foreign commerce, financial and monetary 
affairs, and the annexation of territory. 

3. In particular Congress has on numerous occasions enacted legislation 
bring about agreement with Canada on matters of mutual interest to the ec 
nomic relations of the two countries, which agreements have been brought into 
force in Canada through concurrent legislation of that country. In this regard 
Congress has legislated concerning such matters as the construction of interna 
tional bridges, the improvement of international streams, and the constructio: 
of international roads. 

4. The Supreme Court has recognized the validity of agreements entered 
into with foreign nations by the Executive either with or without congressiona| 
action, and without resort to the treaty procedure. The Court has never hel! 
such an agreement invalid. 

5. The arguments of the opponents of the St. Lawrence project do not su 
eessfully refute the foregoing conditions. In fact, many of the opponents’ 
arguments appear to admit that Congress has the power to legislate with respect 
to foreign agreements covering matters within the field of congressional respon 
sibility. 

6. The Congress therefore may validly exercise its powers under the com 
merce clause to approve the St. Lawrence agreement with Canada. 

7. The United States has acquired special rights by treaties in the waters of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system which form an additional basis for th 
legislation here concerned. 

8. The 1941 agreement with Canada is a “special agreement” within the mean 
ing of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 and consequently may be approve: 
by reciprocal legislation of the United States and Canada in accordance wit! 
the procedure set forth in that treaty. 

9. For all of the foregoing reasons there can be no question whatsoever : 
to the constitutionality of Senate Joint Resolution 104. 


Dean AcHESON, Under Secretary of State. 
ANNEX I 


MEMORANDUM 
DECEMBER 5, 1944 


In a memorandum dated March 12, 1941, I discussed the questions arising 
out of the development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin following « 
procedure by agreement based upon the legislative authority of Congress. 

2. The leader of the opposition in the House of Commons had raised the 
question as to whether the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909, was in itself suf 
ficient authority for procedure by agreement for the St. Lawrence developmen' 
The matter was referred to the Department of Justice and the Deputy Ministe: 
gave an opinion to the effect that he was disposed to agree with Mr. R. B 
Hanson’s contention that procedure by agreement in this matter would not |: 
justified by the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. He went 0: 
to point out that, whether or not an agreement based upon legislation woul! 
be effective from the point of view of protection of Canadian interests it wa- 
a matter upon which it was difficult for a Canadian lawyer to give a satisfactor) 
opinion. He suggested that the opinion of the Attorney General of the United 
States should be secured as to whether the proposed procedure by agreement 
based upon legislation would be regarded in the United States as binding upo 
that country. 
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3. In my memorandum, I pointed out objections to the contention that article 
XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty might be construed as authorizing arrange- 
ments for the development of boundary waters to be effected by “special agree- 
ments,’ and I suggested that the article could not be interpreted as enabling 
a special agreement to be made in such a manner as to endow the agreement 
with elements of validity drawn from the Boundary Waters Treaty itself. 

4. I then went on to discuss the question as to whether an agreement based 
upon the legislative authority of Congress would give rise to a valid obligation 
and put forward the following conclusions: 

(A) Procedure by concurrent legislation or by agreement could not be sup- 
ported by the authority of the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty. 

(B) Apart from that treaty, an agreement based upon the legislative au- 
thority of Congress would give rise to a valid obligation which would be recog- 
nized by the courts of the United States. Further, it would not be possible for 
the Government of the United States, either in diplomatic negotiations or in 
the course of arbitration before an international tribunal, successfully to chal- 
lenge the validity of such an agreement. 

(C) An agreement based upon legislation would give rise to an obligation 
that would in fact be as effective from the international point of view as an 
arrangement based upon treaty. 

5. In dealing with this question, it was necessary for me to keep in mind, 
not merely the constitutional position in the United States of America, but also 
the constitutional position in Canada, and it is possible that in my statement 
of the problem an impression may have been given that would be misleading. 
What I had in mind was that the “special agreements” and “mutual arrange- 
ment * * * expressed by concurrent or reciprocal legislation” referred 
to in article XIII of the treaty must have meant agreements or arrangements 
which conformed to the constitutional law and practice of both of the countries 
concerned. 

6. Looking at the matter from the point of view of Canadian law and prac- 
tice, it is, I think, clear that under the provisions of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty special agreements or mutual arrangements expressed by concurrent or 
reciprocal legislation nay be made in conformity with Canadian law and prac- 
tice, it is, I think, clear that under the provisions of the Boundary Waters 
special agreements might be made without any need for legislative sanction. In 
other cases, it might be necessary to have agreements implemented by legis- 
lation of the Parliament of Canada. From the Canadian point of view it was, 
in my opinion, clear that the procedure envisaged either by the 1932 treaty or 
by the 1941 agreement taken in conjunction with implementing legislation 
would be in conformity with the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty and 
effective for all purposes. 

7. Looking at the matter from the United States point of view, it is more 
difficult for me to express an opinion. I was, however, satisfied that the pro- 
cedure contemplated, either under the 1932 treaty or under the 1941 agreement, 
was in conformity with the provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty and 
would give rise to a valid obligation which would be recognized as legally ef- 
fective in the United States and which would create a valid international 
obligation. I had in contemplation, insofar as the 1941 agreement was con 
cerned, not merely the agreement itself, but appropriate legislation by Congress. 

8. It is, I think, clear that the Boundary Waters Treaty looked forward to 
the conclusion of special agrements and arrangements of this sort. The treaty 
did not contemplate that the exceptions in articles III and IV would necessarily 
take the form of “treaties” in the strict sense of the term. It contemplated 
that there would be special agreements and arrangements based upon concur- 
rent or reciprocal legislation and that they would be contracted in such a 
manner that they would be binding on both the United States and Canada. 
Reference may be made to an opinion of the Attorney General of the United 
States of America addressed to the Secretary of State and dated March 14, 1941. 
In that opinion, the Attorney General stated : 


“IT have your letter of March 13 and concur in the conclusion reached by your 
legal adviser that it is ‘egally unobjectionable so far as this country is concerned 
for the Executives of the United States and Canada to enter into an agreement 
regarding the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Deep Waterway project conditioned for 
its effectiveness upon the subsequent enactment of necessary legislation by the 
Congress and by the Canadian Parliament. 

“If an agrement is executed and approved in this manner, its provisions would 
be binding upon the United States as respects Canada.” 
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It will be observed that the Attorney General in that opinion confirms tly 
position which is stated above in subparagraphs (B) and (C) of paragraph 
of this memorandum. If this view is accepted it is clear that procedure | 
agreement implemented by legislation results in a legally effective arrang: 
ment which comes within the scope of article XI and dispenses with the nec: 
sity of obtaining the approval of the International Joint Commission under 
article III of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909. 

Joun Reap, 
Legal Adviser, Department of External Affairs 


FUTURE INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Secretary Sawyer. This project will be built whether we parti: 
pateornot. Ihave given reasons why I feel so strongly that we should 
participate. I would like now to outline reasons, espec ‘ially the eco 
nomic ones, why this project is sound regardless of all the other argu 
ments I have previously made for our help in building it. 

We need both the waterway and the power to support our future 
industrial growth. The investment is a sound one which will bette: 
our national resources balance sheet and return an actual profit to th 
Federal Treasury. The waterway will be extensively used to carr) 
both bulk and package cargo at low cost and the power will promote 
continued industrialization and lower business costs. 

We should enter into this program to develop both power and navi 
gation facilities as an active partner—not as a passive customer. 

There is every reason to feel confident that ample traffic over this 
waterway will develop within a reasonable period. There is also every 
indication that a moderate schedule of tolls, such as can be negotiated 
with Canada without difficulty, will more than support the project. 

Against the above-mentioned cost of $16.7 million annually to 
liquidate the St. Lawrence navigation works, Department of Com- 
merce studies of potential traffic over the seaway, made four years 
ago, and application to this traffic of a reasonable schedule of toll 
charges, indicate a prospective toll income of between $36 million and 
$49 million per year. A later reappraisal of these calculations, based 
on more recent information, indicates the minimum toll income is 
likely to run even higher, or to roughly $39 million per year. 

Four years ago it appeared that while this income would not. be 
realized immediately on opening the seaw: iy. the range was neverth 
less conservative once the traffic had fully developed. Now our figures 
indicate that the traffic and hence the income will be larger than 
originally calculated, and will materialize more promptly. A detailed 
explanation of the traffic and toll income estimates is presented 3 
supplement to my present statement. 

(Supplemental statement of Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer :) 


POTENTIAL TRAFFIC ON THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Commerce Department has had the question of potential St. Lawrence sea 
way traffic under study for many years. As long ago as 1927 this potential 
traffic was estimated at from 21 to 25 million tons per year, consisting of grain, 
flour, sugar, automobiles and parts, machinery, iron and steel products (but not 
iron ore), rubber, coffee, agricultural implements, newsprint, and wood puly 
in short all the major products which the great middle West and Great Lakes 
industrial regions then produced and consumed, Since 1927, national production, 
in constant prices, has far more than doubled. 
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In 1941 sample studies of particular commodities that might move over the 
waterway indicated savings in carrying cost of as much as $18 million to $21 
million per year if no more than 5 million tons of traffic used the new facilities. 
These savings were based on conditions prevailing in the 1930's. No attempt was 
made at that time to calculate total potential traffic. 

In late 1947 a Commerce Department report examined in detail the volume of 
traftiec that might be expected to develop in such bulk items as iron ore, coal, 
grain, and petroleum. In December 1948, at the request of this committee, a 
second study was issued showing the potential volume of general cargo traffic 
on the St. Lawrence seaway. This latter study was reprinted by your committee 
jn a committee print of reports prepared by Government agencies on questions 
raised during the debate on Senate Joint Resolution 111 (Bightieth Cong.). All 
these studies were fully documented and explained in detail the methods used 
in arriving at the estimates. 

The Department’s studies in 1947-48 indicated that the potential traffic through 
the St. Lawrence seaway lay somewhere between 57 and 84 million tons a year. 
The estimates were summarized in the following table: 


Summary of estimated traffic and revenue 


{In short tons] 


Glemtendits Estimated potential tollcharges, Estimated total reve- 
‘ traffic per short nut 





Iron ore_.. Saed 30 to 374% million tons $0.50 | $15, 009, 000- $18, 750, 000 
Grain__. 646 to 1144 million tons 95. 35 625, 000-4, 025, 000 
Coal 4 million tons . 25-. 35 1, 000, 000-1, 400, 000 
Petroleum 6 to 20 million tons ? . 25 1, 500, 000-5, 000, 000 
General cargo 11,278 thousand tons 31.25 13, 501, 250 
Ballast shipping ; ..| 254 to 42 million dead- 4, 15 3, 825, 000-6, 300, 000 


weight tons. 


Total 







57 to 84 million tons 56, 451, 250-48, 976, 250 





Grain traffic is more likely to be in the neighborhood of the minimum rather than the maximum tonnage 
indicated 

? The estimate cf 20 million tons of petroleum products is to be regarded as a very long-range estimate 

hased upon eventual needs for the importation of a fairly substantial portion of Ur i States and Canadian 


equirements. Most of the long-range traflic is likely to move inward up the seaway whereas for the first 
ew years after the seaway is completed there is considerable likelihood that some Alberta oil will move 
lown the sceaway The 6 million tons of short-range traffic takes into account this latter possibility as 
well as the probability of some eross hauling. 

Includes ali general cargo but wheat flour and manganese, chrome, 
on which tolls of 50 cents per short ton are suggested. 
‘Per deadweight ton. 


and ferro-alloy ores and metals, 





Events since 1948 have demonstrated that these estimates were indeed con- 
servative; they contained only limited allowance for future growth in produe- 
tion and hence in traffic volume. I should like at this time to introduce new 
traffic calculations based on data available since 1947-48 and to comment briefly 
on the added support which recent developments give to our earlier traffie 
estimates. 

The following table summarizes a reappraisal of prospective St. Lawrence 
seaway traffic, based on more recent data, as it might conservatively be figured 
for 1960, only a few years after the earliest date the seaway could be opened 
to navigation if construction started forthwith. A new calculation of prospective 
tells and toll income is also presented. 
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Summary of prospective traffic and revenue have previo 
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{In short tons} 
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Kron ore___. 


Grain ss 

Coal and coke. - 

Petroleum 

United States general cargo 
Canadian general cargo 
Ballast shipping __. 


Total _- 


akhae | 64 to 11}9 million tons 


0. 25- .35 
4 million tons .25- .35 
6 to 20 million tons 25 


| 9 million tons 


4 million tons 


“| 2546 to 42 million dead- | 


weight tons. 


| 6446 to 8346 million tons 


..| 35 million tons ___. $0. 50 $17, KX 
$1, 625, 000- 4, 
1, 000, 000— 1 
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10, 7 
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! Includes all general cargo but wheat flour and manganese, chrome and ferro-alloy ores and met 
which tolls of 50 cents per short ton are suggested. 

? Tolls of 50 cents per short ton are suggested for flour and feed, wood pulp, pulpwood and lumber 
per short ton on newsprint paper, automotive equipment, and iron and steel. 

5 Per dead-weight ton. 


The schedule of tolls in these tables takes into account the value of bi 
Canadian and United States traffic that will be attracted to the waterway 
well as comparative costs of water as against rail or other movement. 

I mention this merely to point out that much preliminary work has recent! 
been done that will be useful when we actually sit down with Canadian rej: 
sentatives to fix tolls. 

In effect Canada has now done much more than indicate her willingness 
principle to conclude a toll agreement. She has planned for tolls to be imposed 
not negotiated, should she build the waterway herself. 

I turn now to the individual commodities that will form the bulk of seaw 
traffic. 


IRON ORE 


At the time the iron ore traffic estimates were originally made in 1947-4 
the annual ingot steel-making capacity of the United States was only 94 milli 
tons. In determining the probable demand for iron ore in the Lakes area ; 
the probable demands that would be placed on the seaway for iron ore ship 
ments into the Lakes, the Department made allowance for a very modest incr: 
in United States steel-making capacity. Actually the expansion in the ste 
industry has been greatly accelerated—as you know. We will have by 
end of 1958 capacity in this country to produce 120 million tons of ingot. st 
a year. This is not a theoretical goal but an actual capacity figure for pia 
that are already under construction, 

To operate this capacity fully in 1954 will require 145 million long tons 
iron ore and more than 388 million tons of purchased scrap, assuming the cu 
rent operating ratio of pig iron to scrap can be maintained, Scrap is already 
in extremely short supply. If the scrap situation worsens, and it almost ce 
tainly will as new steel-making capacity comes into operation, steel companies 
have no alternative but to increase their input of iron ore. Thus by 1960 our 
iron ore requirements have been put conservatively at 160 million long tons 
This is information you already have. 

Consider, if you will, the geography of American steel production, Over 75 
percent of our steel capacity is in the area from Pittsburg west to Chicago 
served by cheap water transport on the Great Lakes. At present about 82 ) 
cent of our domestic iron ore or 100 million tons a year comes from the La 
Superior district—moving primarily (92 percent) by water. Only 8 percent o! 
this ore traffic moves all-rail. 

Thus to date a nice geographic balance between ore supply and steel capaci!) 
has existed. But by 1960 this balance will have disappeared—unless the sea 
way is in operation. By 1960, when we shall need 160 million tons of ore, Lake 
Superior district output will be either lower than today or no higher than tod 
in tonnage. To maintain the present 100 million ton annual output, taco! 
must be developed very rapidly—so that by 1960 it will account for roug! 
one-fourth the total Lake Superior supply. The most optimistic figure 
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have previously been given is that taconite will be 15 percent of Lake Superior 
supply by 1960. Even if Lake Superior output is maintained at 100 million 
tons, this will be only 6214 percent of total requirements—to serve more than 
75 percent of steel-making capacity. 

Consequently we face a steadily growing iron ore deficit in our great inland 
steel industry. This deficit—of the order of at least 40 million and more probably 
50 million tons a year by 1960—must be met by imports into the Great Lakes 
region. Labrador is our most promising source but we will need all the ore 
we can get from Venezuela, Liberia, Sweden, and Brazil as well. 

You have been told about the intensive work now under way to develop in 
the Lake Superior district lower grade iron ores, including magnetic taconite. 
| appreciate and support the initiative and farsightedness of the American steel 
industry in thus insuring its sources of raw material. But it is inevitable that 
the more we are forced to rely for iron ore on complicated mining and concen- 
trating methods, the zreater its cost will become. 

Any increase in iron-ore costs and hence in steel prices will have important 
effects both on the Federal budget and on the cost of civilian products. Defense 
needs now absorb about one-quarter of total steel production. Even a slight 
rise in steel prices due to more costly ore could be many times more expensive 
than the seaway. For example an increase of $1 per ton on 160 million tons of 
iron ore is nearly 10 times the annual cost of liquidating the navigation works in 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The Canadians see this clearly and realize that over the long run potential 
iron-ore traffic on the St. Lawrence route will be enormous. They are looking for 
tolls on this iron-ore traffic to repay a large share of the construction and operat- 
ing costs of this project if they build it alone. There is no question in my mind 
but that their expectation is fully justified and that iron ore alone will eventually 
carry a large part of the project's costs. 

This iron ore moves to the United States, not to Canada. Consequently the 
bulk of the project’s Costs will be borne by this country in the price we pay for 
steel and products made from steel. Since in one way or another we will pay 
for the project in the final analysis, even if we do not now finance it, | think it 
is only common sense that we recognize this fact and join now in the work so as 
to have the proper voice in the tolls and administration of the waterway. 


GRAIN 


During recent years there has been some tendency for export movements of 
wheat to shift to Gulf coast ports. This results in part from a preference on the 
part of European nations for the hard wheat raised in such States as Kansas 
and Nebraska. However, on the basis of grain shipments from Canada and 
North Atlantic ports in recent years, the Department's minimum estimate of po 
tential grain trattic—t'4 million tons—is still readily realizable. 

Grain movements are sensitive to small changes in transportation costs. For 
example, in a recent port differential case New York and Boston sought to obtain 
equal freight rates on grain with Baltimore and Philadelphia. Although the 
differential amounted to only one-third cent per bushel, New York and Boston 
claimed export Wheat traffic was shifting to the ports of Baltimore and Phila 
delphia. 

It has been estimated that use of the seaway to move grain will save as much 
aso to 7 cents per bushel compared with rail carriage. This will be a powerful 
factor attracting grain traffic as well as a major benefit to northwestern agri- 
culture, 

A saving of 5 to 7 cents per bushel on 614 million tons of grain means $10 


nillion to $15 million per year—close to the annual liquidation cost of the navi- 
gation works, 


COAL AND COKE 


No significant developments have occurred which indicate any necessity to 
modify the original estimates of potential coal traflic. . ; 
Nova Scotia has remained fairly stable in the last few years. 
Canadian Provinces continue to rely on United States coal for their major needs. 
Since the Department’s original estimate of coal traffic was made, the Canadian 
Gevernment has independently calculated in November 1948 that the seaway 
would attract an annual Canadian import traffic of 4 million tons of coal as well 


Production of coal in 
The eastern 


as an additional domestic movement of 2 million tons. 


Thus our estimate still 
appears conservative, 
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PETROLEUM 


The major change in the petroleum picture since the Department’s origina) 
estimates is the discovery that vast petroleum reserves exist in Alberta. Proved 
oil reserves in Canada increased from 150 million barrels in 1944 to 1.6 billion 
barrels on January 1, 1951. Production of crude petroleum in Alberta increased 
from less than 7 million barrels in 1947 to 46.5 million barrels in 1951. The prob- 
lem, therefore, has already become one of finding markets for Alberta crude. 

A pipeline has been constructed from Edmonton to Superior where the crude 
is transshipped by lake tanker for refining at Sarnia, across from Detroit. Ty 
handle this petroleum traffic, Imperial Oil has constructed two new tankers and 
has a third under construction. These tankers each have a carrying capacity of 
about 119,000 barrels of oil or approximately the same as the carrying capacity 
of the war-built T-2 ocean-type tankers. If the seaway were in existence these 
same lake tankers could carry crude to the vast refineries in the Montreal area, 
These refineries, which have an annual capacity of about 7 million tons of crude 
now receive their crude chiefly from Venezuela. 

These developments indicate petroleum traflic may develop considerably faster 
than initially thought possible when preparing the original traflic estimates. 
Moreover, this traftic in view of present developments is likely to be east-bound 
rather than west-bound. The major value of the seaway as it relates to petro- 
leum movements, however, is the flexibility it affords to meet the changing pat- 
terns of supply and demand. You should bear in mind that on every major 
waterway that has been developed, petroleum constitutes one of the major tratti 
items. 


GENERAL CARGO 


The Department's original estimate of potential general cargo traffic, more 
than 11 million tons, was made on the basis of actual United States export and 
import traffic for the year 1947. It was realized of course that the estimate of 
potential general cargo traffic would vary somewhat with the year selected and 
the level of import and export traffic. Since 1947 there has been some decrease 
in the level of general dry cargo export traffic, partially offset by an increase in 
such import traffic. 

Analysts in the Department recently related the estimates of potential general! 
cargo traffic to actual imports and exports for the years 1948-50. Although these 
estimates were not developed to show the volume of traffic by specific com 
modities, they concluded on the basis of this reexamination of the figure in light 
of more recent data, that the prospective general cargo traffic would not be less 
than 9 million tons. 

This lower figure of course does not take into consideration any element of 
growth in the export or import trade of the United States. Furthermore, it is 
confined to traffic generated in seven States immediately adjacent to the Great 
Lakes. It is reasonable to assume, however, that traffic will be generated in 
at least parts of 12 additional States. 

The general cargo estimates made in 1947-48 did not include any domestic 
shipments or any allowance for Canadian overseas trade. They also did not 
include the movement of Canadian general cargo traffic from Quebee and the 
maritime Provinces into the United States. Since the original general carg 
estimates were made, the Department has had an opportunity to make a 
appraisal of prospective Canadian seaway traffic. Among the Canadian products 
which will use the seaway are the following commodities. 


Prospective annual tonnage 
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These commodities account for the bulk of the Canadian general cargo tonnage, 
although it may be assumed that other commodities will also use the seawa) 
Adding this nearly 4 million tons of Canadian general cargo traffic to the 9 mil! 
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lion tons of American origin traffic indicates a prospective annual tonnage of 
nearly 13 million. 

Therefore, I think you will agree that my earlier estimates of general cargo 
traffic tended to understate rather than overstate the ultimate possibilities for 
use of the St. Lawrence route. , 

No new developments have occurred that would change the estimates of bal- 
last shipping. These vessel movements arise from unbalanced traflic and use 
of special type vessels. Increases in such traffic as iron ore would also increase 
ballast shipping. 


POTENTIAL SEAWAY TRAFFIC 


Secretary Sawyer. Four years ago the Department of Commerce 
estimated potential St. Lawrence traflie at 5¢ million to 84 million 
tons per year. Our recent reappraisal of these estimates indicates 
the minimum will be even higher, namely 64 million tons, and will 
develop more quickly—about 1960. 

The Department of Commerce is willing to stand behind these 
estimates as sound, conservative calculations of the traflic that can 
reasonably be expected to move over the seaway. ‘The largest single 
item in this traffic is iron ore. 

Opponents of this project have referred to a recent report by a steel 
task group to Defense Mobilizer Wilson and conclude: 

It is quite obvious that the report did not recommend construction of the St, 
Lawrence waterway 

The report did not, but Mr. Wilson did, and has presented a most 
forceful supporting statement before your committee. In this con- 
nection I feel it proper to point out that the quotation from the task 
force report failed to include the following sentence: 

This development will make the United States more dependent on foreign 
sources Which will create a serious risk in case of a global war. 

This sentence, it is significant to note, followed a quotation refer- 
ring to “depletion of our remaining high grade domestic ore supplies.” 

It is clear that the omission of this particular sentence in the pre- 
sentation to this committee copletely vitiates the reference to this 
report. 

I now submit the full text of the release concerning this report for 
the record. 

(Release from Office of Defense Mobilization :) 


[Executive Office of the President, Office of Defense Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 
January 23, 1952] 


Director of Defense Mobilization Charles E. Wilson released today the recom- 
mendations and principal findings of a steel task group which he named last 
June to appraise the adequacy of present and planned capacity of the steel 
industry to meet military requirements, and to evaluate the supply available 
for all other uses. 

The task group was headed by Hiland G. Batcheller, chairman of the board of 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. of Pittsburgh and director of the Iron and Steel 
Division of the War Production Board during World War II. The task group 
was composed of 36 members, most of them experts in the field of steel production, 

The group held numerous meetings with steel industry representatives, other 
Steel experts, steel consumers, and Government officials before arriving at its 
conclusions. 

Mr. Wilson has written the members of the group thanking them for their 
personal sacrifice in terms of time and convenience and saying that the data and 
conclusions contained in their report represent a valuable piece of information 
to the defense mobilization effort. 
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The group’s recommendations are quoted textually from the report as follows 

“With reference to the over-all problems related to an adequate supply of 
Steel for the future, we strongly urge that you give the following recommendatioy< 
your utmost consideration to assure integrated and realistic programs. 


“I, SUPPLY OF STEEL 


“If planned facilities are to produce from 118,000,000 to 120,000,000 ingot tons 
of steel, an adequate supply of raw materials is obviously essential. We recom 
mend, therefore, that: 

“1. In order to supplement the diminishing supply of domestic high-grade ore. 
action be taken to encourage and aid in every way possible programs now under 
way designed to beneficiate low grades of ore (taconite and others) in order 
that they may be utilized economically and, further, that encouragement and 
aid be extended to those who are undertaking aerial surveys with the aid of 
the magnetometer and gravitometer, with the objective of locating possible new 
deposits of domestic ore. Any favorable results from such projects would reduce 
our dependence on foreign sources in case of a global war. 

“2. Continued effort to increase the supply of scrap necessary for sustaining 
steel production by historical pattern, and also a complete study to more ac 
curately determine the availability of scrap for this purpose, and to provid 
for any possible deficiency by supplementing presently recognized sources of 
metallics by every means possible. 

“3. New sources must be developed to provide additional manganese, 
primary requisite for total steel production, for which there is little assurance 
that adequate supplies will be available from present sources for either current 
requirements or future needs. 

“4. The supply of alloys and coating materials should receive continuous 
vigilance due to their strategic importance, the great dependence on foreign 
sources and the necessity to create adequate stockpiles for a future emergency 
We are well aware of the fact that much constructive work is being done in 
the various Government agencies in regard to the supply of alloying elements 
We feel this effort should be encouraged and expanded, particularly in the 
following respects : 

“(a) To study and recommend all possible means of increasing domestic pro- 
duction and the importation from other countries of those alloying elements 
which are in short supply. 

“(b) To study the present stockpiling program and to evaluate the present 
production needs of the industry against the available supply of materials and 
to direct such changes in the present program us may be necessary. 

“(ce) To consolidate the studies of the various technical committees assigned 
to the problems of conservation and substitution of these materials, and to sup 
port such recommendations as may result. This part of the program should be 
along lines that resulted in the development of the national emergency grades of 
steel during World War IT. 

“5. In connection with the importance of iron ore and alloying materials from 
foreign sources, it must be emphasized that interference in the delivery of these 
increasingly important foreign tonnages, as occurred in the last war, could vitally 
affect the maximum production of steel in this country. Protective measures are 
obviously the responsibility of the military authorities, 


“IL STEEL FOR MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


“We have expressed our opinion that the expansion program of the industry 
as now planned, will provide steel capacity on an overall-all basis sufficient to 
meet military programs, as presently defined, with a substantial surplus availab| 
for other purposes. We particularly call attention, however, to the possibility of 
serious delay in the production of one or more of the weapons of war, in case 
there is an unexpected military requirement for any individual steel product. 

“The pattern of finishing facilities, as now scheduled, is largely the result of 
judgment on the part of the managements of the various producers. We strongly 
recommend that these finishing facilities be reviewed to establish their relation 
ship to military programs, and we further recommend that the industry be kept 
currently informed during the development of long-term military programs, in 
order that appropriate adjustments in finishing facilities, if required, may be met 
in time to meet actual production needs. It is particularly important that steel 
requirements be defined in terms of mill products. 
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“In normal times many of the problems outlined above are the function of 
experienced management in the approximately 200 companies which comprise the 
steel industry. During the period of defense mobilization, and particularly for 
the duration of Government controls, it is believed that these problems can be met 
only by enlisting the aid of skilled men from the industry. It is, therefore, recom- 
mended that the industry be requested to staff, with qualified men, those depart- 
ments of the various Government agencies having the responsibility for the pro- 
duction and distribution of steel and the establishment of ultimate goals. 

“With such skilled assistance it should be possible to compile more accurate es- 
timates of total steel requirements of present military programs properly phased 
to conform with the expected production schedules and including factual esti- 
mates for components, machinery, and equipment, classed as “B” products, which 
represent a substantial proportion of the total military needs. It should also be 
possible to make an accurate appraisal of steel requirements for full mobilization. 
While considerable effort has been given to the computation of military require- 
ments, it has been impossible to uncover any source that could provide a really 
comprehensive estimate of total steel requirements, broken down into mill prod- 
ucts, properly phased by quarters for the next 4 or 5 years. We respectfully point 
out that the lack of such information makes it impossible to give you anything 
more than conditional or approximate answers to your questions regarding the 
adequacy of steel.” 

Other high lights of the report are summarized as follows: 


I. SUPPLY 


As of January 1, 1951, the rated capacity of the steel industry was 104,230,000 
net tons of ingots. The announced capacity of 108,587,670 ingot for January 1, 
1952, represents an increase of 4.3 million tons, or 4 percent during the past year. 
Planned capacity as reported by steel producers has been scheduled to reach 
118.1 million tons by January 1, 1958, and 120.3 million tons by January 1, 1954. 

If these goals are attained as scheduled, the total ingot capacity of all producers 
(some 200 in number), at the end of 1953 will represent a total increase of 15.5 
percent since January 1, 1951, and an increase of 26 percent since World War IT. 

In support of the increased ingot capacity, pig iron capacity is scheduled to 
increase from 72,500,000 tons to 81,000,000 tons by January 1, 1954. Concur- 
rently, adequate finishing facilities will be provided to convert the ingots into 
finished mill products. After the completion of this survey, additional expansion 
plans were reported which, if carried out, would increase the industry’s ingot 
capacity to 121.7 million tons and pig iron capacity to 838,800,000 tons by January 
1, 1954. 

The expansion of the steel industry to its goal of 120.3 million tons by 
January 1, 1954, can only be achieved if it is carried forward as now planned. 

Any action taken to delay this program will postpone the production of addi- 
tional steel for future requirements. It should also be realized that the inter- 
dependence of different phases of this expansion requires adherence to a coor- 
dinated schedule if new capacity shall be productive when completed. Conse- 
quently, no changes should be made in either the over-all program or the plans 
of the individual companies without consultation with experienced men in the 
industry. The progress of this program should also be studied constantly to 
assure a balanced relationship among its various segments and its complete con- 
formance with actual needs, 


Il. MEETING MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


There is no question but that the direct military requirements for steel as 
now computed can be met satisfactorily. With regard to B products (compo- 
nents) future demands will constitute a significant addition to the total stated 
requirements of the military programs for steel. The total demand (including 
direct requirements and B products), however, can be satisfied if adequate provi- 
sion is made for the requirements of the military B products. The adequacy of 
supply for military needs is based on present military plans and any change in 
these plans will naturally affect the relationship between military demand and 
supply. 

While there is no fundamental basis for determining the adequacy of the 
future steel capacity for full mobilization, there is every indication that present 
goals will be adequate in the event of another world war. 

Nevertheless, a very critical situation may arise with respect to a particular 
grade of steel or an individual mill product. Although there is considerable 
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flexibility in steel mill production, as was demonstrated in the production 
plates on strip mills for shipbuilding during World War II, there are defin 
limitations to this advantage. The failure to anticipate any substantial su 
in the need for one or more of the usual mill products in time to provide th: 
necessary facilities might result in a serious deliciency. It is particularly in 
portant, therefore, that the defense agencies make a long-term estimate of stece| 
requirements in case of full mobilization and that such requirements be stat: 
as far as is possible by product and grade Classification. 


STEEL FOR OTHER USES 


Based on the report’s allowance for military B products, it is apparent that 
the increase in total steel requirements for defense, including components and 
machinery and equipment, has exceeded the expansion of the steel industry 
during 1951. It is expected that this condition will continue through 1952 
However, if the total military demand follows the course as scheduled in D; 
cember 1951, and steel capacity expands as now planned, the potential supply 
of steel for nonmilitary uses should reach its 1950 rate by the first or second 
quarter of 1953. Based on the same assumptions, it is also expected that the 
steel supply for other uses will then increase beyond the 1950 level to provid 
a higher rate of civilian consumption. 


IV. AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS 


During the entire course of this study it became increasingly apparent th 
the danger area in maintaining steel production at planned capacity lies 
the available supply of materials. This obvious requisite creates numerous 
problems of which the following deserve primary considerations : 

(a) Scrap.—aAn adequate supply of scrap is considered the principal requisit 
for increasing steel production. In general, the expansion of steel-miaking 
facilities has been based on a continuation of the present relationship between 
serap and pig iron consumption (pig iron 5 percent and scrap 46 percent). The 
feasibility of this expectation is dependent on countless factors affecting the 
flow of scrap to steel mills. Currently the situation is critical and a progra 
is underway to increase the supply of scrap for immediate needs. During 1952 
the requirements for scrap will increase rapidly as new steel-making capacity is 
completed. The difficulties encountered in supplying steel industry needs in 1951 
clearly indicate that emergency measures will be required to procure the larger 
requirements for expanded capacity in subsequent years. Furthermore, there is 
reason to believe that continual operation at higher rates will result in larger 
deficiencies of scrap unless the dependence on this material is minimized by 
developing all other possible sources of metallies. 

(b) Pig iron.—Sufficient additional blast furnaces are being constructed to 
maintain the ratio between pig iron and steel capacity above 67 percent. While 
this projected ratio is somewhat below the actual ratio of recent years, it is 
based on the rated capacity of blast furnaces and does not take into full account 
the possibility of further increases in the productivity of blast furnaces and 
prospects for charging larger quantities of ore directly into open-hearth furnaces 
Blast furnaces are maintaining a higher rate of operations than previously (9s 
percent of capacity for the first 10 months of 1951 compared with 91.5 percent 
in 1950). The higher rate of production is attributed almost entirely to techno 
logical improvements in blast-furnace operations and the use of ores with higher 
iron content and better physical structure. Based on the expectations of expe 
rienced operating men, it is believed that the increase in productivity of existing 
furnaces, together with new furnaces now planned, will provide adequate pig 
iron for steel-making and foundry operations. There is, however, only a narrow 
margin of safety and this problem should be studied continuously and thoroughly 
to assure an adequate supply of pig iron in the light of available scrap and pos 
sible methods of charging ore directly into open hearths. 

(c) Tron ore.—It is believed that sufficient ore will be available to support the 
present and planned programs of 120 million ingot tons of steel for at least 
several years. Looking further to the future, continued operations of stee! 
making capacity at this annual rate will greatly accelerate the depletion of ou! 
remaining high-grade domestic ore supplies. This development will make the 
United States more dependent on foreign sources, which will create a serious 
risk in case of global war. The need for supplementing present domesti: 
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sources of high-grade ores with high-grade concentrates is paramount for de- 
yeloping national security. It has been concluded, therefore, that continual 
dependence on Lake Superior ore may be planned through 1956. At this time 
a program for expanding the production of taconite should be in operation so as 
to conserve the supply of high-grade ores and provide a reserve for an emergency. 

(d) Coal.—It has been concluded that adequate facilities will be available 
in 1954 for mining and processing the bituminous coal required by the expanded 
steel industry. However, for continuous operations at 120 million tons there is 
no substantial margin of safety. 

(e) Coke.—The high degree of overage of byproduct coke ovens and the de- 
pendence on beehive ovens require close scrutiny for this situation at all times. 

(f) Limestone.—An abundant supply of limestone is available for capacity 
operations for the foreseeable future. 

(g) Alloys and coating materials.—In connection with over-all steel produc- 
tion, special attention should be given to manganese, This metal is a single- 
purpose material on which the steel industry is entirely defendent for maintain- 
ing total steel production. The great dependence of the United States on foreign 
sources intensifies its importance. In order to supplement present supplies and 
provide adequate protection in case of a global war, the further development of 
domestic sources seems imperative. 

The essentiality of other alloys and coating materials has also been recognized 
and they were made the subject of a special study in June 1951. However, new 
developments preclude a restatement of its conclusions. The fluidity of require- 
ments, the strategic importance of these materials, the dependence on foreign 
sources for a continuing supply, and the necessity to stockpile for an emergency 
necessitate a continuing study of alloys and coating materials in order to make 
an adequate appraisal of this problem. 

Experienced men throughout the industry are giving every phase of these 
problems serious consideration. In the field of iron ore, research and develop- 
ment programs aimed at the utilization of domestic low-grade ores are receiving 
urgent attention. In the field of alloys, metallurgists are carrying on innumer- 
able experiements aimed at the replacement of a scarce element with one more 
abundant, or in making leaner alloys do the work of those heretofore rich in 
alloy materials. During a period of defense mobilization designed to strengthen 
our Nation’s resources it is believed that the many diverse problems posed by 
a prodigous steel expansion require the utmost coordination based primarily on 
a sound and practical estimate of future needs and the availability of materials. 

The final conclusion is, therefore, that the planned expansion of the steel 
industry deserves continuous study to assure a well-integrated program for 
attaining realistie goals. 

The members of the Steel Task Group, in addition to Mr. Batcheller, were: 


Thomas Dimond, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Derrick L. Brewster and William Gilmour, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IL. 

R. W. Dalzell and R. W. Wolcott, Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Harry Leopold, Jr., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

John T. Anderson, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 

8. A. Fuller and K. C. Allen, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 

P. J. Sandmaier and William P. Carlin, Republie Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

G. H. Love, Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. H. Weikel, Richard Thompson, Robert Woodward and Charles H. Herty, 
Jr., Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

B. FE. Etcheverry, Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif. 

B. E. Estes, A. A. Monnett, J. L. Rich, FE. S. Hughes, Werner Neumann, Anthony 
Siragusa, M. D. Corner, and H. C. Stringfield, United States Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

S. M. Norwood, Electrometallurgical Co., New York, N. Y. 

H. F. French and Joseph M. Weldon, International Nickel Co., New York, N. Y. 

Elton Hoyt, 2d, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

C. W. King and William A. Kirkpatrick, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co., VDitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ward A. Miller, Vanadium Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 

Carl M. Loeb, Jr., Climax Molybdenum Co., New York, N. Y. 

J.T. Whiting, Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 

Robert W. Zehring, Bureau of the Budget, served as executive secretary for the 
task group. 
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CAPACITY OF SEAWAY 


Secretary Sawyer. Seaway capacity: The full potential traffic co 
templated in the Commerce estimates exceeds the present capa: 
of the Welland Canal. The traffic in prospect by 1960 likewise sligh 
exceeds the present Welland capacity. This has been estimated 
range from 45 million to 60 million tons per year depending on | 
average size of vessels, the balance between in- and out-bound traf! 
and the traffic control measures enforced. A considerable amount | 
west-bound seaway traflic will terminate at Lake Ontario ports anid 
not pass the Welland. However, at some future date, before the f 
potential seaway traffic can be accommodated, the Welland Ca: 
locks may need to be doubled. This is not included in the legislati 
before you, nor is it required at this time. 

St. Lawrence traflic beyond the minimum commerce estimate wi! 
require some years to develop. This is characteristic of major wate: 
way projects. For example, the Panama Canal handle less than 
million tons of cargo during its first full year of operation, 1914-1) 
Thereafter traflic grew ste: adily until in fiscal 1924 it amounted 
nearly 27 million tons. It has since remained fairly stationary, except 
in war years. 

Growth of traffic on the Suez Canal was even slower, from less tha 
one-half million tons in 1870 to more than 20 million tons by 1912 
This has continued to grow. In 1950 cargo transiting the canal totaled 
72.6 million tons; nearly 65 percent of the vessel tonnage was oi! 
tankers. Suez has no problem of lockage capacity. 

We have every reason to believe St. Lawrence traftic will develo; 
much more rapidly than did traflic at either Panama or Suez. Pro 
duction is much greater today and vessels far larger. Our need fo: 


Labrador iron ore will soon be acute. However, it is prudent te defer 


additional expenditures at Welland on deepening Great Lakes 
ports until these improvements are necessary to handle the trafti 
ordered. 

I would like to take a moment to dispose of the criticism that trafli 
will use the existing 14-foot toll-free canals in preference to paying 
tolls on the seaway. Canada may not choose to keep the 14-foot 

canals toll free. 

The whole objective of the seaway is to permit the use of larger and 
more effcient vessels. Traffic studies have demonstrated that there 
will be major savings even after paying tolls on the seaway as com 
pared to the 14-foot canals or other forms of transportation. 

For example, it has been estimated by the Army engineers that 
the movement over the seaway of the minimum traffic contemplated 
by the Commerce 1947-48 estimates would involve a saving in trans 
portation charges of at least $60,000,000 per year. Under our revised 
estimates, the cost savings would be even larger. 


DEPTH OF CHANNEL 


Channel depth: Opponents of the project have made much of thi 
fact that the project depth of 27 feet, on which seaway plans ar 


based, is inadequate to allow the bulk of American-flag oceangoing 


vessels to use the waterway. While it is true that only about 10 pe 
cent of the American merchant marine can operate fully loaded 
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27 feet of water, the overwhelming part of our merchant fleet (at 
least 75 percent) can use the seaway if laden to less than capacity. 

Admiral Cochrane testified before the House committee last year 
that Liberty ships could use the seaway laden to 85 percent of dead- 
weight capacity while Victory ships could use it laden to 79 percent 
of capacity. ‘These would be profitable loadings. Vessels could be 
lightened for navigating the seaway by carrying only the neces- 
sary fuel. . 

Movement of shipping with a capacity cargo is the exception rather 
than the rule. For example, a study of the drafts of vessels arriving 
and departing from six of our principal Atlantic and Gulf seaports 
indicated that 60 percent of all vessels drawing over 20 feet actually 
drew less than 26 feet. Average use of cargo capacity is considerably 
short of optimum use. . 

While the 27-foot depth of the seaway will not keep oceangoing 
vessels out of the Great Lakes, the bulk of the cargo moving on the 
seaway will be carried in lake-type vessels for which the 27-foot-pro}- 
ect depth is ample. The Commerce estimates contemplate that 75 
percent or more of the potential traffic will be carried in lake-type 
rather than oceangoing vessels. 

The traffic estimates of the Department of Commerce could be used 
to justify the investment necessary to provide a 30-foot channel depth 
from the outset. The more conservative alternative has been adopted 
in the proposed legislation as a matter of prudence. As you know, the 
locks to be constructed in the St. Lawrence project will be 30 feet, but 
the channel will be only 27 feet at this time. When justified by traffic 
and strategic considerations, the 30-foot channel can be providd by 
dredging operations. 


EFFECTS OF SEAWAY ON OTHER TRANSPORTATION 


Effects of the St. Lawrence on other means of transportation: I 
appreciate the fears of the railroad and port representatives that the 
St. Lawrence waterway will compete with them for traffic and may 
temporarily cause some diversion of the traffic they now handle. How- 
ever, I think their opposition stems basically from the fact that they 
are taking a short-range view of a long-range project. Moreover, 
when Canada builds the waterway alone, if we refuse to join, this com- 
petition and traffic diversion will take place in any event. 

Over the long period I believe opening the St. Lawrence will actu- 
ally benefit all forms of transportation, including the railroads and 
ports. This is because of the continued growth in national production 
which the new waterway will help make possible. Moreover, this 
effect has been amply demonstrated by past experience. 

Let me cite one or two examples to illustrate how opening up cheap 
water transportation can ultimately benefit competing carriers. Mr. 
Chairman, the area of Louisiana and Texas, served by the Gulf Inter- 
coastal Waterway form New Orleans, 693 miles to Brownsville, Tex.. 
and the Houston Ship Channel, has benefited substantially from the 
opening of these water routes. The Federal Government spent nearly 
$77 million on these two waterways through fiseal 1950. Traffic on 
these waterways has grown very rapidly since they have been opened. 

For example, in the Houston Channel traftic increased from 1.2 
million tons in 1920 to 36.9 million tons in 1949. At the same time, 
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rail traffic in this area has increased more rapidly than the national 
average. 

Traffic on the principal railroads serving the Gulf coast west of 
New Orleans increased about two and one-half times between 1925 and 
1948, or from 38 billion ton-miles to 84 billion. In the United States 
as a whole traffic on steam railways increased only a little more than 
50 percent on a ton mileage basis between 1925 and 1948. 

A similar phenomenal growth i in traffic over all means of transporta- 
tion may be noted in the Hlinois region served by the Illinois waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi River. Traffic on this waterway has 
increased eight times since the route was opened to navigation in 
1933. There is no evidence that this rapid expansion has in any way 
injured the — of the railroads or other transportation facilities 
serving this ar 

So far as manent traffic is concerned, this depends primarily on the 
volume of industrial and commercial activity both in this country 
and abroad. United States imports increase when industrial produc- 
tion in this country rises whereas our exports rise and fall with the 
volume of economic activity in foreign countries. Likewise, domestic 
coastal shipping is higher the greater the volume of United States 
business activity. 

I suggest, therefore, that the ports and railroads will benefit most 
from any program for developing our industrial base and insuring 
a high level of business activity. The St. Lawrence project will have 
this effect. It will contribute to the growth of new industries in the 
Great Lakes area and to the expansion of activity already being 

carried on there. Its benefits will not be confined to the region immed- 
iately served by the navigation and power facilities. They will be 
diffused throughout the entire country. 


POWER FACILITIES AS RELATED TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Contribution of power facilities to economic development : Power 
facilities to be provided in the St. Lawrence project will also be of 

reat value in insuring the continued industrial growth of the New 
York and New England region. You have been told that the St. 
Lawrence region is potentially the greatest undeveloped hydroelectric 
power resource on the North Atlantic continent. You are also aware 
that St. Lawrence power will be extremely cheap and can be delivered 


. 


to centers within a 350-mile radius for less than half the cost of steam 
power and actually prodtie ed for less than the cost of fuel alone with 
which to provide steam power. We have learned from our experience 
with TVA and the Pacific Northwest that cheap hydroelectric power 
rapidly attracts its own demand. It can contribute heavily to the 
industrial growth of a region. 

Power costs in the Northeast have been relatively high; this has 


retarded industrial growth—particularly in New England. For 


example, a recent study of industrial power costs in New England 
indicated these costs exceeded the national average by 15 percent. 
High power costs have compelled New England to concentrate on lines 
of manufacture using relatively little power in relation to value of 
finished product and have prevented proper diversification of New 
England industry. 
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The power to be provided by this project will meet only a small part 
of the total growth in power demand in the northeastern region over 
the coming years. As the Federal Power Commission has pointed out, 
St. Lawrence capacity represents about 1 year’s addition to the sched- 
uled expansion of generating capacity in this area. However, its low 
cost makes it extremely important addition at the earliest possible 
date. 

You also know that New York and Ontario are extremely anxious to 
construct these power facilities regardless of whether the navigation 
works are built. But the navigation and power works will be built, 
either jointly or by Canada alone. I believe the St. Lawrence power 
plant should be constructed in the first instance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as the legislation before you provides. Nor is it necessary at 
this time to agree on final arrangements for marketing the power. 
The St. Lawrence works will take 4 to 5 years to build. The im- 
portant thing at this time is to get construction started. There will 
be ample time during the construction period to negotiate toll agree- 
ments and conclude final arrangements for the distribution of power. 


SEAWAY AMENDMENT TO ESTABLISH CORPORATION 


Amendment establishing a corporation: I am generally familiar 
with the amendment to the St. Lawrence legislation for the purpose 
of establishing a corporation to construct and operate the proposed 
projects. This is a business-type program producing revenue and it 
appears entirely appropriate that the corporate form should be used 
for this purpose. The language of the amendment appears to be ade- 
quate to enable the corporation to carry out its responsibilities. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENT 


Need to authorize the project now: The St. Lawrence program has 
been before the Congress for 20 years. During that period all the 
arguments for and against the project have been fully developed. 
During that period the need for the project and the benefits to be 
derived from it have steadily increased. It has become a national 
defense project of high priority, as our most responsible leaders have 
testified. It will be built, with or without United States participation. 
We have far more to lose by failing to join in this work than by au- 
thorizing joint United States-Canadian development. I hope your 
committee will act quickly with a favorable report on the bill before 
you, as you have favorably reported similar legislation three times 
previously. 

Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions, Senator George ? 

Senator Grorce. | have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Wiley ? 


UNITED STATES POSITION IF CONGRESS DOESN'T PASS SEAWAY LEGISLATION 


Senator Winey. The President, as you have said, has stated that in 
case Congress does not approve this legislation Canada will go ahead 
and build the seaway by allowing the construction of power projects 
along the international boundary line without congressional action. 
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Could you state for the record how this will be done? I realize t 
Federal Power Commission and International Joint Committees ha ave 
delegated power from Congress to go ahead and permit such constr ui 
tion, but I would like you to state the program of action that t! 
administration plans to take in order to help Canada achieve its desire 
to build the seaway if Congress fails to pass this resolution. 

Secretary Sawyer. I am not quite sure I understand the question, 
Senator. ‘The statement made by the President, as I recall it, was that 
the Canadians would go ahead with this if we did not, and they would 
go ahead with building the power as well as the navigation projects. 

Now I am not quite sure I understand what you mean as to what 
part we will play in it. We will not have anything to do with it. 

Senator Witey. The Federal Power Commission and the Interna 
tional Joint Committees, they have powers from Congress to go ahead 
in relation to the construction of the dam. I might say possibly this 
afternoon we will develop what the opposition intends to do if we fai! 
to pass this resolution. 

But I want to know if you have any ideas as to just how the Presi 
dent, or the administration would help Canada to go ahead and make 
this construction. 

Secretary Sawyer. I presume it would be handled perhaps through 
a license from the Federal Power Commission. There is a problem 
there in connection with the Federal Power Commission and the State 
of New York but I would prefer to have someone more competent 
tell exactly what the program would be on that as far as the power 
is concerned—as far as the activities of the Power Commission are 
concerned, that is. 

Senator Winey. Thank you. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Green ? 

Senator GREEN. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Senator McMahon? 

Senator McMauon. No questions. 

The Cnarrman. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Sawyer. 

Secretary Sawyer. Thank you very much. 


POSSIBILITY OF DEEPENING CANAL LATER 


The Cratmman. I have one question while you are here. You said 
it might be necessary to dig this canal, later on, 30 feet instead of 27, 
did you not? 

Secretary Sawyer. I said that the locks, as I understand it, will 
be 30 feet and that if it proved later that for any reason, either from 
security or commerce, it was necessary to deepen the canal itself to 30 
feet, that could be done by a dredging operation. 

The Cramman. We have a chart furnished by the Chief of Engi- 
neers which says that a 30-foot channel would cost $1.242,.927.000. Ts 
that correct ? 


CAPACITY LOADED SHIPS 


Secretary Sawyer. I do not know. It is not correct for remaining 
work. Those are the engineer’s figures. I assume, however, when 
that project was undertaken, that the relationship between what it 
would cost and what it would be worth would be a question to be 
decided and I do not believe that question faces us today. 
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The Cuamman. What percentage of American oceangoing vessels 
could navigate the seaway with a 27-foot draft? 

Secretary Sawyer. I think 10 percent fully loaded. 

The Cuatrman. Only 10 percent ? 

Secretary Sawyer. Only 10 percent. But as I testified, 75 percent 
can navigate it with profitable loads and I am informed, | think 
reliably—and I so stated in my formal statement—that most of the 
shipping that comes into our ports is not capacity loaded. 

The Ciamman. Of course the less cargo they have the less danger ; 
the danger would be obviated. 

Secretary Sawyer. The less cargo, the less money they make. I am 
not sure I know what you mean by vd anger. 

The Cuamman. More vessels with light draft could go up the canal 
than those fully loaded ¢ : 

Secretary Sawyer. They could move faster, I suppose: yes. 

The CuAmman. More of them could go; could they not? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not see that the ‘number that goes has any- 
thing to do with the load up to the point where the load is so great 
that “they cannot get through the channel. But it is certainly true 
as you stated that some of our oceangoing vessels fully loaded could 
not use this. It seems that the question is not whether we build a 
channel which every vessel owned by America can use, but whether, 
weighing all the advantages and disadvantages, it is wise to go ahead 
with this project. 

The Cnamroan. I understand that, but what I was going to say 
was, even if we build it, a large percentage of American-owne .d ocean- 
going ships cannot use it. 

Secretary Sawyer. That statement is not correct; 75 percent can 


use it. That leaves 25 percent that cannot use it, as I think you 
pointed out awhile ago. 

The CuatrMan. That is what I am talking about now. 

Secretary Sawyer. I think you are right. I think we have to face 
the facts that not all of our v vessels can use it but I do not suppose we 
will ever get a project that will be beneficial to everyone. 

The Cuatrman. I do not think this is. 


ATTITUDE OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHiFPING 


Do you know of an organization known as the National Federation 
of American Shipping? 

Secretary Sawyer. I do. 

The CHatrman. It says that its membership comprises the majority 
of all deep-water dry cargo American-flag shipping and a substantial 
portion of the tanker fleet. Is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Sawyer. I assume it is if they say so. 

The Cuarrman. I would rather have your statement. 

Secretary Sawyer. I do not know. 

The Cuairman, <All right. 

And they point out in this statement here that— 
after careful study and consideration over many years and for the reasons which 
I have heretofore stated, membership in this federation does not believe that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will open the Great Lakes to any substantial amount 
of ocean shipping 
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not talking about local shipping, but ocean shipping— 


and would otherwise serve the objectives I have just mentioned. 


That is the position of that organization. 

Let me ask you one other thing ‘and then I will let you go. 

The United States privately owned merchant marine now totals 15,437,524 
dead-weight tons. Ships having a draft of 24 feet or less total less than one 
million dead-weight tons. It is therefore obvious that only about 3 percent 
of our privately-owned American-flag merchant fleet could operate through 
this waterway with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity. Is that correct’ 

Secretary Sawyer. I have not seen that statement but from listen 
ing to your reading of it it seems to me that it isincorrect. You do not 
run from 75 percent, or whatever it may be, to 3 percent. I may 
have misunderstood what was said. But as I say, there is no doubt 
that part of our ocean-going fleet American owned cannot use this 
channel fully loaded. 

The CHarrman. A depth of 27 feet would not allow any ships 
that had more than 24 feet depth. 

Secretary Sawyer. Approximately that. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it is 24 or 25, but you are approximately right, 
or you may be exactly right. 


SIZE OF FOREIGN SHIPS 


The Cuatrman. I do not know. I am just taking what you ex 
perts tell us. Is it not true that by comparision the existing met! 
chant marine of foreign flags is comprised of smaller units? 

Our best information shows that over 15 percent of the tonnage 
of foreign merchant fleets would be able to use the 27-foot water 
way at full draft. Hence a very distinct advantage would be given 
to foreign shipping in providing a waterway much more usable to 
their ships than to our own. Is that true ! 

Secretary Sawyer. It is obvious that a small boat can use it more 
easily than a boat that draws more than 27 feet. I do not see how 
there can be any argument about that. Not only do these other 
countries have smaller ships, they have fewer ships, and I think a 
detailed analysis of the comparision would be necessary to arrive at 
any sound figure as to what our American-owned bottoms would 
carry. 

I say there is no doubt but that they could not all fully loaded 
go through the channel, but I do not believe that is an argument 
against proceeding with an operation as important as this. 

The Cuatrman. I did not ask for arguments. I just asked for 
the facts. 

Secretary Sawyer. That was my statement. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING 


The CHatrman. The labor costs on foreign vessels are much less 
than ours; is not that right? 

Secretary Sawyer. That is right. 

The Cuarmoan. That is another hardship on our shipping. 

Secretary Sawyer. No doubt about it. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN (reading) : 

It is significant that with the present waterway through the St. Lawrence 
Jasin only a few lines operate regular services between the Great Lakes and 
transoceanic foreign destinations, and these only to north European ports in 
the most northerly latitudes, 

Is that true? 

Secretary Sawyer. I presume so. 

The CHamrMANn (reading) : 

Forty such vessels—none of United States registry—were engaged in these 
operations during the 1951 open season. ‘These are small foreign vessels, in 
the neighborhood of 250 in length, of shallow draft, with an average dead-weight 
capacity of about 2,000 tons. 

Is that correct ? 

Secretary Sawyer. I have no reason to think it is not. 


PROCEDURE 


The Cuarrman. That is all. You are excused. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Witry. Governor Kohler. 

The Cuamman. We were going to quit at 1 o’clock, and it is 1 o’clock 
now. 

Senator Witry. Do you want to hear him or do you want him to 
put his statement in? 

The CuHairrman. We are supposed to adjourn now. I have no objec- 
tion to putting his statement in. What do you want to do about it? 

Governor Konter. I have a three-page typewritten statement which 
should not take me 5 minutes. 

The CHatrman. Go ahead. 

Senator Witry. I want to welcome you, Governor, as a distinguished 
son of Wisconsin and also a dist inguished son ofa distinguished father 
who was Governor of Wisconsin. 

Governor Konter. Thank you very much. 

The Crairnman. There are other distinguished people from Wis- 
consin, too, 

Senator Wirry. I am glad you will admit something, Mr. Chair- 
man. You are getting more beneficent every moment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER J. KOHLER, GOVERNOR OF 
WISCONSIN 


Governor Konter. I am Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wisconsin. 
I live in Kohler, Wis. 

The Cuarrman. Live where ? 

Governor Konuer. Kohler, Wis. 

I am Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 

The CuatrmMan. I know that. 


WISCONSIN SUPPORT OF SEAWAY 


Governor Kouter. I appear here in my official capacity as Chief 
Executive of the State of Wisconsin to urge this committee, on behalf 
of my State, to report favorably the St. Lawrence seaway legislation. 

Unquestionably, there is no other issue which enjoys the unanimity 
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of support which the people of Wisconsin extend toward the seawa 
proposal. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has the active support of ever) 
veterans’ organization in Wisconsin. It has the active support o| 
both the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor and the Wiscons 
State CIO. 

It has the active support of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Wisconsin State Grange, the Farmers Union, the Wisconsin Cou 
cil of Agriculture, and every other State-wide farm group. 

In addition, it is supported by civic groups, by the Wisconsin Junio: 
Chamber of Commerce and by enlightened business and industria! 
leaders. 

Nor can it be said that that support which the people of Wiscons 
extend to the seaway project is either hasty or ill-considered. 

The Wisconsin Legislature in 1919 first memorialized Congress | 
approve the construction of the seaway project. 


ALTERNATIVE WAYS OF BUILDING SEAWAY 


We have before us two alternative ways in which this project may be 
built. It may be built as a joint project—as a partnership undertak 
ing between the United States and Canada, or alternatively, it will 
be built as a wholly Canadian waterway. I am here to urge United 
States participation and I can perhaps be most useful to the commit 
tee if I outline briefly the reasons why construction of the seaway as 
an all-Canadian project is not an adequate alternative. 

1. First, the Canadian proposal authorizes 27-foot navigation from 
Montreal only into Lake Erie: 27-foot navigation, therefore, would 
be available only as far as Toledo, would not even include Detroit. 
which is up the Detroit River, and would not carry this draft into 
Lake Superior and Lake Michigan. The channels through the 1» 
troit, St. Clair, and St. Marys Rivers, have a project depth, at present, 
of 21-feet upbound and 25-feet downbound. Although this is still «a 
improvement over the 14-foot limitation in the St. Lawrence River, it 
does not give the Western States, such as mine and most of Michigan, 
Indiana, Hlinois, Minnesota, lowa, and the agricultural States whi 
will utilize this waterway for export—it does not give them the full 
advantage of 27-foot navigation as does the joint project before yor 

Secondly, the Canadians would have exclusive control over tolls. It 
is true that the economics of competitive transportation will have a 
tempering effect upon the toll policies of the Canadian Government, 
and it is also true that, under the Boundary Waters Treaty of 10), 
there can be no discrimination in the application of tolls to the na 
tionals of the two countries. Upon closer investigation, however, we 
find these three possibilities which may possibly be deterrent to United 
States commercial interests. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


(a) Inthe first place, although rates on a commodity have to be the 
same in the case of the nationals of both countries, there can be diffe! 
ences in tolls as between commodities and it would be possible for t! 
Canadian authorities to set higher tolls on commodities in which the 
producer and consumer interest in Canada is less than in the United 
States. Let me take one or two examples: 
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Canada is a large exporter of grain and, of course, we too expect to 
use the waterway for large shipments of grain. It would be to the 
interest of Canada to set very low rates on grain and to make up the 
revenue requirements by substantially higher rates on products of 
American origin or consumption, such as newsprint, of which we are 
a large consumer, and machinery and iron and steel products, of 
which we are large exporters—the result of this would be that most of 
the toll revenues would be assessed against American pocketbooks. 

(6) In the second place, a specific instance in which discrimination 
between commodities or types of traffic may have directly adverse 
effect upon the American taxpayer is in cgnnection with Government 
traffic. The resolution before you contemplates that Government traf- 
fic may be excepted; but in an all-Canadian seaway there is no reason 
to expect that military and foreign-aid traffic will be excepted from 
tolls. Although rates may be charged on Government traffic equally 
applicable to Canadian as well as United States Government traffic, 
the volume of American traffic will be so much larger than similar 
Canadian traffic that the total charge will fall more heavily on Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 


COMPARABLE EXPERIENCES AT PANAMA AND SUEZ 


That this is not a hypothetical situation is evidenced by our con- 
irasting experience at Panama and the Suez. United States Govern- 
iment traffic does not pay tolls through the Panama Canal, although 
other governments must pay. By contrast, all through the Second 
World War, military and lend-lease traffic through the Suez Canala, 


as Well as American military personnel going through, had to pay the 
established tolls to the Suez Canal Co., controlled by the French and 


the British. 


DURATION OF TOLL CHARGES 


(c) In the third place, there would, be no limitation on the dura- 
tion of toll charges and over the trend of toll rates. The Canadian 
Ciovernment may decide to liquidate the investments through a shorter 
period of time by high rates and maintain those rates even after the 
liquidation of the investment. 

In short, it is very good business for the Canadian Government to 
invest Canadian dollars and secure American dollar revenues through 
tolls over as long a period as they desire. Eventually, United States 
citizens will have paid out of pocket for a good piece of property which 
will be owned in perpetuity by the Canadian Government. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Canadian people are anxious for this pros- 
pect and there is growing evidence that they would indeed prefer to 
build and own and manage the whole project. 

As a realistic business proposition, it should be to our advantage, 
in exchange for an investment which will be repayable, to obtain 
control over a part of this waterway. 


HISTORICAL PRECEDENTS CONCERNING CONTROL OF CANALS 
Third, in the relations of nations, however friendly control over 


commerce has been considered a vital factor in international rela- 
tions—one that has led not only to diplomatic incidents but, too often 
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in history, even to armed conflict. This history of the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, which has been a bone of contention between empires 
throughout history; the experience of the Suez Canal; and even our 
long controversy and negotiations with the British over a 50-yea: 
per iod from 1850 to 1900 concerning the control of the Panama Canal, 
must give use some historical perspective upon the relative advantage 
of United States control over part of this waterway. 

General Bradley recently stated that, in case of divergence between 
Canadian and United States interests in some future controversy, the 
control of this waterway may be important in carrying out American 
policy. It has been stated here that Canada controls ‘the exits to the 
waterway in any event and*therefor no weight should be given to the 
claim that joint control is significant. We must realize, however, 
that placing the canals and locks at the International Rapids section 
on United States soil will give the United States the same exclusive 
control over traffic which the Canadians now enjoy at the Welland 
Canal and in the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence. 

In other words, for a repayable investment, we would be acquiring 
an equally potent control over this waterway. 

When we realize that this waterway opens up the longest coastline 
in the country to deep-water navigation and will become an artery 
of commerce for some of our most vital raw materials, we cannot 
lightly forfeit this advantage which the Canadians as good neighbors, 
readily offer to us. 

SUMMARIZING STATEMENT 


Let me therefore summarize the advantages of approving the legis 
lation as it stands before you, including the amendment offered by 
Senator Aiken with the joint sponsorship of a bipartisan group of 
Senators, for financing of the project through bond issues. 

It gives us control over a vital waterway in perpetuity for a repa) 
able investment; it gives us a voice in the setting and management 
of toll rates and the duration over which they shall apply; it gives 
us an opportunity for direct savings to taxpayers through ewneting 
Government traflic; and it gives us an opportunity to manage thie 
toll policy so that no American sectional or industrial interest. will 
be unduly handicapped. 


DEEP-WATER TRAFFIC 


The CuHarrmMan. Governor, you speak of deep-water traffic. You 
realize that under this bill only ships of less than 24 feet draft could 
navigate the channel ¢ 

Governor Kouter. I re: alize that and it has been testified 75 percent 
of the merchant marine with an average, ordinary cargo can navigate 
those channels. 

The Cuairman. That is the present situation. You spoke about 
the future. Do you not think that we might look to the future in 
that regard as well as the other aspects of your testimony ? 

Governor Kouter. I do not see any reason why it should be changed 
in the future, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Any questions ? 

Senator Witry. No questions. Thank you, sir. 
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The Cuairman. We were supposed to adjourn at 1 o’clock, but we 
allowed Governor Kohler to testify. So I suppose it would be proper 
to let the Governor of Michigan testify. 

All right, Governor Williams. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Governor Wiuu1aMs. All right, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
that courtesy. 

My name is G. Mennen Williams, and I am Governor of the State 
of Michigan. Even for the Governor of a State it is a high honor to 
appear before a distinguished body such as the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate. Individually you represent the leadership 
of the world’s greatest deliberative : assembly. Collective ly you bear 
the responsibility for decisions which affect the destiny of the entire 
human race. 

On my own behalf and on behalf of the people of Michigan, let me 
congratulate you on the action recently taken by this honorable com- 
mittee in opening the way for full consideration of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project before Uncle Sam is left on the outside looking in 
while his friendly but nonetheless independent neighbor, Canada, 
improves and controls the St. Lawrence. 


VITAL ROLE OF GREAT WATERWAYS 


The vital role of great waterways in determinnig the course of his- 
tory is well known. The Suez Canal proved to be the life line of the 
British Empire. Recently Britain, though weary and injured, showed 
herself ready to fight for that waterway. The Panama Canal linked 
the two coasts of America by sea and contributed strongly to the effec- 
tiveness of American naval power in both oceans. ‘Throughout his- 
tory the destiny of nations has been determined by their wisdom in 
developing the waterways which nature placed within their geo- 
graphical control. The Soviet Union, well aware of this, has recently 
announced the completion of a vast system of internal waterways, 
the final link of which is a ship canal connecting the Volga and 
the Don. 

Michigan is a part of inland America, which consists of the 15 States 
of the Great Lakes, the upper Mississippi Valley, and the Missouri. 
This region owes its present prosperity and greatness to the develop- 
ment of these two great waterways—the Erie Canal and the locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie. Both projects were derided, condemned, and de- 
layed by selfish and short-sighted interests, as the St. Lawrence seaway 
is today. 

The CHatrman. You mean everyone who is against the St. Law- 
rence seaway is selfish and short-sighted ? 

Governor Wituiams. I do not imply that they are selfish, but I do 
believe they are short-sighted, sir. 

The Cratrman. You say “by selfish and short-sighted interests.” 

I assume you mean all of them. 

Governor WiitraMs. I would say that the “and” there is disjunc- 
tive, sir, that some of them are selfish and some of them are short- 
sighted and perhaps some of them are both, 
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The Caamman. You mean both in your statement ? 

Governor WititaMs. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuatrman. Let me quote you, let me quote what you said 

soth projects were derided, condemned, and delayed, by selfish and shor 
sighted interests as the St. Lawrence seaway is today. 

Governor Witiiams. Yes, sir. You read it correctly; it mean 
short-sighted interests derided it and selfish interests derided it, s 

The Cuarrman. All right. You are not as good a grammarian a 
you are a witness. 

Go ahead. 

Governor Winuiams. I stand corrected and the record certain!) 
will bear out what I meant. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 


THE ERIE CANAL 


Governor WittaMms. The Erie Canal was opposed and called “Clin 
ton’s Folly.” But when that historic ditch was dug 125 years ago, it 
resulted in the immediate blooming of all the lands which borde red on 
the Lakes, and of the vast territory to the west. It is ironic to recal! 
that one of the results which followed the settlement of these areas, due 
to the Erie Canal, was a vast expansion of the railroads and the 
growth of our great midwestern railroad centers. 

The canal also meant the growth and the prosperity of the easter 
cities which opposed DeWitt Clinton. The very interests which ar 
most vigorously opposing the St. Lawrence seaway today owe thei 
original impetus to a canal, 


THE SOO LOCKS 


The Soo locks enabled the Great Lakes region to become a great 
industrial center—the greatest single complex of mass production 
on the face of the earth. In the northern regions of Minnesota and 
Michigan there was discovered in the last century a huge body of 
iron ore. 

In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois there was coal. It was ob 
vious that a means of bringing those two natural resources — 
at intermediate points would result in the development of a vast 
metal-working industry. And Providence presented the sieila of 
the United States with such a transportation route—the Great Lakes 
waterway. 

Only one small barrier, the rapids of the St. Mary’s River at the 


eastern end of Lake Superior, stood in the way—just as a similar 


barrier in the St. Lawrence blocks us from the sea today. 

For years proposals to build locks at Sault Ste. Marie ran the 
familiar gauntlet of short-sighted opposition. Finally the Congress 
acted, and the Soo locks were built. The result was to make possible 
all the mighty development of inland Americ: 


INLAND AMERICA 


These 15 States employ 40 percent of all industrial workers in the 
United States. They produce 76 percent of the Nation’s iron ore. 
and 51 percent of its electric power. In this region are located more 
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than a third of all the farms of North America, representing half the 
total value of the farm lands of the United States. 

They buy nearly 60 percent of the Nation’s tr: = tors, nearly half the 
Nation’s automobiles, and 40 percent of the Nation’s farm trucks. 

The region produces 71 percent of the Nation’s corn, 80 percent of 
its total production of oats, and more than a billion bushels of wheat 
each year. 

This great area, opened up by two canals—the Erie and the Soo 
is served by the busiest waterway in the world. The Straits of Detroit 
annually carry more tonnage than the Suez and Panama Canals com- 
bined. The Great Lakes shipping carries more tonnage than New 
York and nearly two-thirds as much tonnage as all the salt water 
seaports in the entire United States. 

Our own city of Detroit is the Nation’s fourth busiest port. At least 
one job in every seven in our Detroit area factories has a direct con- 
nection with foreign trade. Fifteen percent of Detroit’s automobile 
production travels to market by ship. 

Men say the St. Lawrence seaway will not be effective because 
it will be ice-bound part of the year. Such a fallacious argument 
would be refuted by any Michigan schoolboy. He knows that the 
great iron-using industries of his own town have been supported for 
years by a waterway which is frozen over from November to April 
every year. 

Now Michigan and all inland America needs the eastern bottle- 
neck in the St. Lawrence removed just as the bottleneck at the Soo 
was removed. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Already, in 1951, more than 100 shallow-draft general-cargo ocean 
vessels sailed from the port of Detroit to foreign ports. The auto- 
mobile industry is intimately tied to foreign trade. It has more than 
60 assembly plants in foreign countries. 

The manufacture of an automobile requires more than 300 imported 
products from 56 foreign countries. More than half of our alloy 
metals used in the automobile industry—such as tungsten, antimony, 

vanadium, tin, and chromium—come from —— sources. Wool, 
fibers, leather, and rubber must also be imported in large quanti- 
ties, 

On the export side, the automotive industry is the Nation’s third 
largest shipper of export goods. In 1950 the industry sent abroad 
more than a quarter of a million new motor vehicles, to every corner 
of the world. 


IRON ORE 


Perhaps of equal importance is the crucial national question of iron 
ore. Vast resources of iron remain in Michigan and Minnesota, and 
we are confident that ways will be found to use them. But we recognize 
that the increasing demands of peace and the sudden strains which 
war would impose require ready access for foreign ore to the great 
metal-working areas of inland America. 

The future of all America, indeed of the whole free world, is tied 
to keeping this great workshop of the western world, this arsenal 
of democracy, in operation. The St. Lawrence seaway is essential to 
this objective. 
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We recognize the importance of St. Lawrence electric power to the 
industrial East and Northeast. We sympathize with the desires of 
our sister States to improve the Mississippi channel and open wv) 
other inland water routes. We are ready to help our neighbors as we 
want them to help us to get what we need and what all America 
needs. What helps each State helps America and what helps America 
will help each State. 


FORESIGHT 


The present-day greatness of inland America and its contribution 
to the common weal and defense is due to the courage of farsighted 
men who saw the need for the Erie Canal and the Soo locks. The time 
has come for us, in this generation, to show a foresight comparable to 
that of our forefathers, and to join with Canada in opening the ports 
of inland America to the commerce of the globe. 

The CuatrmMan. Any questions, Senator George? 

Senator Grorar. No questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Senator Wiley? 

Senator Wirry. No. 

The CHamman. Senator Green ? 

Senator GREEN. No. 

The Cuatrman. All right, Governor, you will be excused. 

Thank you for your statement. 

Governor WititAms. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Wirxy. You will note the list submitted included Troy 
Browning, Detroit port commissioner. I must say you have asked a 
number of questions this morning and that his statement answers 
them. Now we have run 25 minutes past 1 o’clock. I would like to 
have a very brief statement from him and one from Walter Reuther 
placed in the record. 

The CuHatrman. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Troy H. BROWNING, oF THE T. H. BROWNING STEAMSHIP Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


My name is Troy H. Browning. I am here as an official representative of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, and of the city of Detroit. I am also chairman of 
the Port of Detroit Commission, which is an official body created by the State of 
Michigan for Wayne County. I am president of the T. H. Browning Steamship 
Co. and I am manager of operations of the Nicholson Universal Steamship Co 
which is jointly owned by the Republic Steel Corp. and the T. H. Browning 
Steamship Co. Iam also an officer of the Bob Lo Co. 

The companies with which I am affiliated own, operate, or manage 11 vessels 
on the Great Lakes. These vessels carry ore, coal, grain, steel, steel products, 
automobiles, and passengers. 

My entire life has been spent at sea and in operating vessels on the Great 
Lakes. 

I am strongly in favor of early construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
jointly by the Canadian and United States Governments as proposed in the 
legislation now under consideration by this committee. On the basis of my pra: 
tical knowledge and actual operating experience on the Great Lakes and in the 
St. Lawrence River, I stand ready to operate cargo vessels through the present 
and proposed waterways. I further am ready and eager to dispatch my vesse!s 
through the proposed waterway to all parts of the world to and from which 
eargoes are available in sufficient volume. As one who is in actual operations 
at this time on the Great Lakes I am positive the proposed seaway is practica 


Its feasibility in the operation and navigation of ships and the carriage of 


cargoes in and out of the Great Lakes to all parts of the world cannot be 
questioned. 
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fei * 


I am familiar with the arguments in opposition to the seaway which have 
heen presented to your committee on behalf of other ship operators who are not 
familiar with the Great Lakes. Their arguments do not present a very accurate 
picture of the practical problems involved. 

They have suggested erroneously, in my opinion, that a 27-foot waterway will 
not be safe for more than a very small percentage of the world’s present dry 
eargo vessels. In fact a figure as low as 3 percent has been mentioned. This is 
completely fallacious, 

Their conclusions are based on several assumptions that are grossly inaccu- 
rate. The statement that at least 3 feet of water is required as a safety factor 
to navigate vessels over this waterway is unrealistic and incorrect. Only navi- 
gators who have never sailed the waterways of the Great Lakes would make 
such a suggestion. No such safety factor is required or recognized on the Great 
Lakes. There is no minimum-clearance requirements even at the expensive in 
stallations at the Soo locks owned and operated by the United States Govern 
ment. The: -bulk-carrying vessels now operating on the Great Lakes are actually 
loaded to a draft within 6 to 12 inches of the indicated draft of the dredged 
channels connecting the various Great Lakes, and in the Detroit, the St. Mary's, 
and the St. Clair Rivers. 

Therefore the 24-foot maximum allowable draft asserted by witnesses opposing 
the seaway is false. 

A large fleet of vessels, many of which are from 600 to 6SO feet long with a 
breadth of from 55 to 75 feet, many worth from $6 to $S million, are now trans 
porting valuable cargoes through the present channels of the Great Lakes with 
far less Clearance than the opponents claim is required. 

The statement that vessels must have a minimum Clearance of 2% feet at 
Montreal is misleading. We have checked this statement with the officials of 
the Canadian Government in charge of the canals and waterways leading west 
ward from Montreal. There is no requirement that westbound vessels must 
observe a minimum clearance of 214% feet. On the contrary, there is absolutely 
no minimum clearance required. At a loaded draft of 26 feet our largest vessels 
operate at full speed in the famed 27-foot-deep Livingstone channel in the lower 
Detroit River. The 27-foot channels outside the locks are actually dredged con- 
siderably below that depth. And, of course, the 27 feet is measured at low- 
water datum. 

The opponents have indicated to this committee that all fully loaded ocean 
going vessels draw their maximum allowable draft. This is erroneous. Only 
vessels carrying heavy bulk cargoes are loaded down to the maximum allowable 
draft. Yet the statement by the opponents that only 3 percent of American 
merchant vessels could operate through this waterway could only have been 
based on the maximum allowable draft of such vessels. 

It is a fact that general cargoes are usually considerably lighter than bulk 
cargoes. Oceangoing vessels usually draw considerably less when carrying 
general cargoes than when carrying bulk cargoes. Therefore vessels carrying 
general cargo are seldom loaded to their maximum allowable depth In fact 
the usual loaded draft of such vessels is from 2 to 5 feet less than their maxi- 
mum, Experts state that the average loaded draft of the entire merchant fleet 
of the world is from 24 to 25 feet. Therefore there can be no doubt whatsoever 
that a 27-foot channel would be navigable by the vast majority of the existing dry- 
cargo vessels of the world, even when fully loaded with general cargo. Further- 
more, I can tell you with authority that the bulk-cargo vessels now operating on 
the Great Lakes can and will pass through the proposed canals with full pay 
loads even though the controlling depths are 27 feet. 

Opponents have also wrongly intimated that the breadth of vessels now oper- 
ating on the coast would limit their ability to use the proposed canals. Accurate 
information will conclusively prove this false. A 72-foot width is not unusual 
with bulk carriers on the Great Lakes and is comparable to those engaged in 
deep-sea operation. The standard C—4 type vessels which was the largest ocean- 
going type vessel built by the United States Government for the carriage of 
cargoes during the last war has a breadth of only 72 feet. 

As a practical operator of ships, I would like to suggest to the committee 
further that even the few remaining vessels otherwise unable to navigate fully 
loaded could profitibly operate through the proposed 27-foot channels by the 
simple expedient of decreasing the water and fuel loaded upon departure from 
Great Lakes ports. This would, of course, lessen the actual draft of the vessel 
While operating through the waterways and yet would not decrease the amount 
of pay load which the vessel could take out of the Great Lakes. The same de- 
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vice, of course, could be used by alert and efficient operators on voyages int 
the Great Lakes by carrying only enough fuel and water from Montreal west 
ward to carry the ship to its Great Lakes destination. 

For example, a Liberty ship leaving the Great Lakes port of Chicago bow 
for Naples would probably stop at Gibraltar for refueling en route, Yet 
Chicago it would need to load only a few tons of water and fuel oil including 
a 25-percent safety factor in order to arrive safely at Montreal. On this Liber 
ship which has a maximum summer loaded draft of 27 feet and seven-eighthis 
inch there would be a reduction of practically 1 foot in her draft while passing 
through the waterways. This is because the 270 tons of water and the 330 tons of 
fuel oil necesary to cross the ocean from Montreal to Gibraltar need not be take: 
on until arrival at Montreal. Virtually the same reduction in draft through the 
proposed waterway could be realized with other types of American vessels, Th 
simple expedient would make it possible for practically all present American-ty x 
vessels to operate profitably through the proposed seaway. 

Thus the statistics on the scarcity of vessels drawing 24 feet cited by opponent: 
lose all significance. The above discussion clearly demonstrates there is no ad 
vantage whatsoever to foreign vessels in the proposed seaway. As an American 
operator, I for one do not fear that the proposed seaway will give the foreign 
operators any advantage that they do not have now. I am ready and eager to 
begin shipping on the proposed seaway. 

Opponents of the seaway have emphasized that it will be frozen over 4), 
months a year. This is true. It is also true that all operations on the Great 
Lakes are frozen over including the vital transportation of iron ore from Duluth 
to Cleveland and Buffalo. Nevertheless, during the other 7% months actual 
operations schedules are so tight and loading, unloading and turn-arounds so 
speedily accomplished that tremendous tonnages are transported on the Great 
Lakes. The total tonnage moving through the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
in 1948 was over one-third more than the combined total passing through the 

*anama, Suez, and New York State barge canals. The annual tonnage moving 

through the Soo locks in 1948, was approximately 115% million tons. The same 
year the Panama Canal moved only 2344 million tons, the Suez Canal 55 million 
tons and the New York State barge canal approximately 4%4 million tons. Total 
tonnages moving on all the Great Lakes by water totaled 199,945,292 tons in 
1950. Since no other waterway in the world can compare with this traffic, it 
seems the ice limitatien is a factor which should not receive serious considera 
tion by this committee. 

Furthermore, the entire Great Lakes area, the greatest industrial region in 
the world, is geared to the 74% months limitation on water transportation. 

Opponents have stated that existing Great Lakes harbors are not deep enough 
and would require expensive dredging operations. All important harbors on the 
Great Lakes now have large docks where there are berths available to accom 
modate vessels of 27-foot draft and over. 

I was amazed yesterday to hear a witness testify here that existing Great 
Lakes ore carriers could not use the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. I know of 
no reason, including draft, breadth, leneth, or Government regulations which 
would prevent their use. I have checked with the Safety Department of the 
United States Coast Guard and the other Government officials involved and find 
there is no official rule or regulation or requirement whatsoever which would 
prevent the use of the proposed new waterway by these big ships. I for one who 
manage the operations of three of the largest ore carriers on the Great Lakes 
will place these vessels into immediate operation loaded to capacity with Labra 
dor ore on the St. Lawrence seaway as soon as it is completed. 

Furthermore, even the larger very deep draft bulk carriers could bring in iro: 
ore from Venezuela through the proposed channel by the careful regulation of 
fuel oil and water carried into Montreal and west of Montreal. 

Therefore, gentlemen, IT urge you to report this bill favorably to the Senate 
and to expedite its early enactment into law. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P, REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UAW-CTO 


On behalf of the more than one and a quarter million members of the UVAW-CIO 
I subscribe to the testimony in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and powe! 
project presented for the Congress of Industrial Organizations by Joseph Curran 
president of the National Maritime Union of Amercia. 
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By vote of the delegates to its Twelfth Constitutional Convention, Milwaukee, 
Wis., July 14, 1949, the UAW-CIO adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the UAW-CIO reaffirms its support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project and urges both Houses of Congress of the United States 
to approve without further costly and dangerous delay the pending Canadian- 
American agreement and to enact the necessary enabling legislation and ap- 
propriations for its construction,” 

While the larger part of our membership is employed in plants in Middle West- 
ern States adjacent to the Great-Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project has the Nation-wide backing of our member- 
ship distributed throughout 30 States from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific. 

Our endorsement of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is grounded 
in the firm conviction that what helps one part of our Nation helps all. We 
believe that prosperity promotes prosperity. We totally reject the false philos- 
ophy that the economic advancement of one part of the country or one in- 
dustry is achieved only to the detriment of other areas or industries. Increased 
employment and larger payrolls among any part of our people create better 
customers for the products of the entire country. 

This has been proved by the economic development of the United States through 
out its history. Extension of the western frontier overland enhanced the eco- 
nomic opportunity and wealth of the eastern seaboard. Just as western ex- 
tension of the land frontier vastly increased our national wealth, so western 
extension of the seaboard through the St. Lawrence to the Great Lakes will 
multiply the opportunity for economic growth in every part of our Nation. 

The railroad, coal, and port interests who oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the development of St. Lawrence power serve neither themselves nor the 
Nation in their misguided effort to guarantee the future by perpetuating the 
past. Proceeding from a false premise, they rush headlong to a calamitous 
conclusion. Less, not more, railroad tonnage will be hauled—less, not more, 
coal will be burned—less, not more, ocean shipping will move in and out of 
Atlantic ports if Congress is persuaded by the short-sighted counsel of these 
special interests to hold back the economic development and the productive 
power of the entire Nation by failing to develop the natural resources that 
are available to us in the St. Lawrence. 

Those who oppose the project because of its alleged great cost are equally 
mistaken. To harness the water flow of this river and at the same time con- 
vert it into a lane for oceangoing commerce will provide direct and measur- 
able benefits far in excess of the cost. Its true cost is literally less than noth- 
ing. While paying for itself, it will provide tremendous economic savings to 
the people of our country and of Canada. If a project so profligate in net gain 
can be defeated on the ground of its cost, then every invested dollar which in 
the past has helped to convert this country from a wilderness to the greatest 
productive plant on earth has been expended erroneously. 

The only opponents of the St. Lawrence project who make out a case for 
themselves are the private-power interests, and the case they make outruns 
exclusively to their own self-interest. When they say that St. Lawrence power 
costing 1.77 mills per kilowatt-hour at the bus bar and delivered to consumers 
over a 300-mile radius at a total cost of 3.5 mills per kilowatt-hour will com- 
pete with steam-generated power costing from 7.5 to 9 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
they are right. The real question which they raise is whether the industries 
and the farms and the homes of New York, New England, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey shall be denied the benefits of this low-cost power in order to pre- 
serve the monopoly now enjoyed by private-power interests. 

In supporting the development of St. Lawrence power, I wish specifically to 
endorse the proposals with respect to distribution of this power presented by 
Anthony W. Smith, speaking for the CIO to the House Committee on Public 
Works in May 1950: 

“Unless New England and the other States bordering on New York are given 
very tangible assurances that there will be a fair allocation of power, then the 
project should be kept in Federal hands. 

“Moreover, there should be express and certain guaranties, regardless of 
whether the Federal Government or New York operates the project, that the 
production and transmission of power should be by public agencies and that 
public and cooperative distributors should have preferential rights. These are 
essential elements of the TVA operation which has had our endorsement for 
many years.” 
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Too much time already has been wasted. During the past 2 years over 12! 
billion potential kilowatt-hours of electricity have been lost to our northeaster: 
States. Every month that passes costs us the loss of another half billion kilowatt 
hours. 

Now Canada, unwilling to delay longer, is prepared to begin the development 
of the seawey as a strictly Canadian project. Unless Congress acts at this 
session, the United States will have lost its opportunity to participate as an equa 
partner in this development that is so important to our growth and productive 
power, It will have surrendered its rightful share of control and will hav 
subjected its commerce in perpetuity to the payment of tolls to Canada for the 
use of this vital waterway. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN D. RoosSEVELT, JR., MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TH 
TWENTIETH District oF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to present my views to the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate in 
support of joint completion by the United States and Canada of the St. Lawrenc: 
seaway and power project. 

The joint resolution before the committee, Senate Joint Resolution 27, intro 
duced by Senator Green in behalf of himself and 25 other cosponsors, includ 
ing my colleague, Senator Lehman of New York, is identical with the bill, H.R 
2536, which I have offered in the House. It is also substantially the same as 
bills offered by other Members of the House and the Senate in this and previous 
Congresses since the 1941 agreement with Canada was signed, after negotiations 
from 1937 to 1941 conducted by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

All of the measures to which I have referred have provided for construction 
by the United States Government of the United States’ share of the power and 
navigation works assigned to this country by the 1941 agreement. The Corps 
of Engineers completed plans for the dual-purpose project in the International 
Rapids section in 1942. Construction of these works by the Corps of Engineers 
has been recommended at House and Senate hearings by all departments and 
agencies concerned with the improvement, as well as by the congressional com 
mittees which have reported measures to authorize the project, including the 
Mansfield bill (1941), the Barkley resolution (1946), and the Vandenberg 
resolution (1948). 

My attention has been called to testimony given before this committee on 
February 26, 1952. by the New York State Power Authority. In the course of 
this statement, Chairman Burton of the authority attacked the Lehman-Roose 
velt bill for the redevelopment of Niagara Falls and River and characterized that 
bill and the St. Lawrence resolution as steps toward Federal encroachment upon 
power resources in the Northeast. 

The authority in its testimony plainly states its intention to build no trans 
mission lines for delivery of power to load centers in New York and neighboring 
States, to turn Niagara-St. Lawrence power over to the utilities at the bus bar fo. 
transmission through lines owned or built by the utilities, and to deny perferences 
to REA cooperatives and municipal plants either in New York or in other States 
The authority offered a substitute for section 5 of the St. Lawrence resolution 
at the House hearings last year and sponsored the Ives-Cole bill for redevelop 
ment of the Niagara to carry out these objectives. It has frankly stated its pur- 
pose to get both the St. Lawrence power project (940,500 kilowatts) and the 
Niagara redevelopment project (1,330,000 kilowatts) under its control and to 
own, construct, and operate both projects with no other safeguards for con 
sumers in New York and the Northeast than are provided under a license from 
the Federal Power Commission. 

This committee has in its own files the record of previous hearings showing 
how completely the New York State Power Authority has now reversed its posi 
tion. The authority formerly testified at length on the need for new noncompeting 
transmission lines which must be built in any event to devliver such large in 
crements of power as the St. Lawrence and the Niagara will produce, and on 
the need for safeguards to protect power consumers in New York and the North 
east, where rates for domestic and rural service service are among the highest 
in the country. 

On March 6, 1946, the New York State Power Authority submitted to the 
Hatch subcommittee of the Gommittee on Foreign Relations its plan for utilizing 
St. Lawrence power in the Northeast. It presented a joint recommendation by 
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the authority and the Corps of Engineers, 


dated February 15, 1946, referred to 
as a Federal-State accord, revising 


and superseding an earlier joint recom- 
mendation dated February 7, 1938. In the more recent joint recolumendation, 
presented to the Senate subcommittee on March 6, 1946, the New York State 
Power Authority undertook to construct, acquire, maintain, and operate trans- 
mission lines and substations, and to serve municipalities, other publie 
and electric distribution cooperatives within economic 
from the project, outside the State of New York. (Full text of joint recommen- 
dation, and testimony of Maj. Gen. Francis B. Wilby, chairman, pp. 1285-1287. 
hearings on the St. Lawrence resolution, S. J. Res. 104, Subcommittee, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. ) 

The New York State Power Authority testified further before the Hatch sub- 
committee on February 20, 1946: 

“In an interim report, dated December 31, 1951, the 
to the Governor that, under 


bodies, 
transmission distance 


power authority reported 
existing conditions, one corporation occupied a 
peculiarly advantageous position in bidding for the distribution of St. Lawrence 
power and that, therefore, the Salutury force of competition must be provided 
by constructive action by the State itself, 

“The power authority recommended the enactment of municipal utility bills 
permitting municipalities to engage in the distribution of electricity and to form 
power districts for this purpose, It also recommended facilitating rural elee- 
tric service by authorizing municipal plants to serve customers beyond corporate 
limits and removing the legal obstacles to cooperative rural lines. 
“The power authority continued its « 
bills, supported by Governors Roose 
finally passed the bill authorizing 
and distribution of electricity if 
citizens, * * * 


“The power authority has never asserted exclusive jurisdiction over the St. 
Lawrence River, but. on the contrary, has always recognized and respected the 
undoubted power of the Federal Government to cooperate with Canada, as well 
48 with Ontario and New York, in the improvement of this navigable stream. 

“The assertion of publie rights in the power resources of 
behalf of the people of the State of New York has not 
Federal Government, but against a powerful 
rations and promoters which has sought for 
heritage. * © *» 


The Power Authority Act of 1981 was signed by 
Roosevelt, after many years of struggle by 
the great Wwater-power 


‘fforts to secure the enact ment of municipal 
velt and Lehman, until] the 1934 legislature 
municipalities to undertake the 


production 
authorized by a referendum 


vote of their 


the St. Lawrence on 
been directed against the 

combination of utility corpo- 
years to obtain control of this 


my father, Goy. Franklin D. 
the people of New York to prevent 
resources of the State from falling into private hands. 
In 1926 Gov. Alfred E. Smith prevented the outright gift of St. I 
to private interests under a long-term license from the New Y 
Power Commission. In messages to the legislature, 
the public development of both the Niagara and the St. Lawrence and the con- 
struction of publicly owned and operated transmission lines to supply munici- 
palities throughout the State of New York. 

The New York Power Act of 1931 served its major purpose as a pioneer 
Measure of that day to conserve water-power resources under 
the people. It was a compromise bill 
mendations made by Governor 
Interests of consumers. ; 

Acts of Congress signed by President Roosevelt and President 
the last 19 years to authorize hydroelectric-power deve 
much more specific provisions for the prote 
in the New York Power Act. These safeguards represent the advance made over 
two decades of practical experience in the successful operation of such projects. 

At public hearings on the St. Lawrence development before the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in 1941 and before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in 1946, and in its annual reports to the Governor up to 1949, the New 
York Power Authority declared its purpose to observe the preferences of Federal 
law in the sale of project power and to construct or acquire transmission lines 
for the delivery of power at load centers, The power authority, as then consti- 
tuted, recommended measures for which the then Governor, Herbert H. Lehman, 
obtained approval from the New York Legislature permitting municipalities of 
the State to build or acquire generation and power distribution facilities, upon 
a referendum vote. and authorizing the organization of rural electric 
Che present opposition of the New York Power 
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sions of Federal law for the sale of project power to public bodies and coopers 
tives is of very recent origin, dating from the appointment in March 1950 b; 
Governor Dewey of new trustees who now form a majority of the board. 

I agree completely with the position taken by Senator Lehman in his insistence 
upon the need for adejuate safeguards to protect the rights of power consumers 
in New York, as well as in adjacent States. No man in the history of our Stat 
has done more in behalf of the development of the Niagara and St. Lawrenc 
power resources for the benefit of the people than Senator Lehman during his 
10 years as Governor and in his service in the United States Senate. 

The Lehman-Roosevelt bill which the New York State Power Authority co: 
demns in its testimony before this committee on February 26, 1952, authorizes tli 
construction of all the project works, both remedial and power works, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army and under supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers. It authorizes and directs the President to enter into negotiations 
for the transfer of the power facilities of the Niagara River at cost to a publi: 
agency of the State of New York, provided that the specific safeguards set fort! 
in section 3 of the bill are incorporated in the agreement, subject to approval by) 
the Congress and the New York State Legislature. 

Without the safeguards which Congress has erected in the case of other proj 
ects, and which it will have an opportunity to provide under section 5 of the St 
Lawrence resolution and under section 3 of the Niagara bill, T am convinced that 
the people of New York and the people of adjacent States could never obtain the 
benefits of low cost hydroelectric power which should flow from. these great 
developments. Certain it is that with preference rights withdrawn as they are i: 
the lves-Cole bill, sponsored by the New York State Power Authority, no bargai! 
ing poser would be left to the city of New York, with municipal facilities requit 
ing large annual purchases of electric power, and millions of domestic consumers 
paying high rates for electric service in the metropolitan area. Municipal plants 
in cities and towns and rural electric cooperatives throughout the Northeast 
would similarly be deprived under the State power authority plan of the rights 
guaranteed by existing Federal laws. 

The joint completion of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project by thi 
United States and Canada is in the interest of our national defense, as the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, and his predecessors 
since World War IT have repeatedly pointed out. 

It would be a shocking reversal of policy for the United States to surrender 
effective joint jurisdiction over the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, whic] 
has formed a part of our national boundaries since 1783, by giving up joint contro 
over locks and canals, commanding the approaches of the Great Lakes, and ove: 
tolls on American commerce, 

The plan of private-utility interests to get control of St. Lawrence-Niagar: 
power on their own terms, or to block any devedopment of these resources, sinks 
into insignificance when the value to the United States of their joint development 
with our neighbor and ally, is fairly considered. 

I now wish to turn to a particular phase of the proposed project, that of the 
impact of the development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project on thy 
port of New York and the eastera railroads. 

This subject is important since the opposition to the development of the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project is in large part led by eastern railroads and 
Atlantic and Gulf coast ports. 

While the opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway seek to bolster their posi 
tion by alleging that the seaway will be tneconomical—that it will cost $1.5 to 82 
billion, and that little traffic will use the waterway—the true basis of the opposi 
tion of the eastern railroads and the port cities is obviously fear of diversion of 
substantial traffic to the seaway. 

Before considering the question of traffic diversion, I should like to point 
out that General Pick testified that the United States share of the St. Lawrence 
project costs is estimated at $566 million, with $374 million allocated to th: 
seaway and $192 million to the power facilities. Both the Army engineers and 
the Department of Commerce indicate that the capacity and potential traffic 
of the seaway are such as to make it reasonably certain that the seaway will be 
self-liquidating. Tolls from iron-ore traffic alone can be expected to pay more 
than half of the $20 million needed annually to liquidate all costs concerned 
with the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As for diversion of railroad and port traffic, extravagant claims are made that 
the St. Lawrence seaway will ruin eastern railroads and make a water-front ghos! 
town of the port of New York and other port cities. 
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I want to say very emphatically that I do not feel that the St. Lawrence 
seaway project will injure the eastern railroads, or the port of New York. 
I believe, on the contrary, that the development of this great power and naviga- 
tion project will benefit both the railroads and coastal ports. In the case of 
the port of New York, I am certain the claims of economic harm which will 
result from the seaway are grossly exaggerated. 

The probable impact of the St. Lawrence project upon the port of New York 
is extremely difficult to measure. No statistical data are currently available 
which report the amount of foreign trade moving through New York which 
originates or terminates in the region tributary to the seaway. I doubt that 
even the railroads have any such statistical date. At least, they have never 
presented them to any committee of Congress. I am told that the only way to 
get such information is by analyzing untold millions of railroad way bills. 
Rough estimates of the diversion of traffic from the port of New York have been 
made from time to time. 

Estimates of the New York Port Authority assume that 3 million tons of 
foreizn commerce may be diverted to the seaway. Coastwise traffic is not 
expected to be adversely affected. Studies of the Department of Commerce, 
prepared in 1941, place the diversion of foreign traffic from the port of New 
York at 1.8 million tons. It is difficult to appraise the accuracy of these 
estimates. 

1 do know that one of the major items which it is claimed will be diverted 
from the port of New York is wheat. And yet, in checking on export figures 
for wheat from the port of New York in 1948, I find that only 308,557 tons of 
United States wheat moved through New York. Further, although the New 
York Port Authority fears the loss of a substantial volume of Canadian grain 
business, I discover that little over 100,000 tons of Canadian wheat were shipped 
through New York during the crop year 1948-49. Moreover, most of the 
Canadian wheat was shipped during the winter months when the St. Lawrence 
seaway will be frozen over. It, therefore, appears unlikely that the port of 
New York will lose its Canadian grain traffic to the seaway. 

Even using the higher igure of the New York Port Authority, it is absurd 
to declare that a diversion of 3 million tons of traffic will make the port of 
New York a water-front ghost town. 

In 1948, for example, the port of New York had a water-borne commerce of 
157,664,956 tons. The movement was broken down into the following classes 
of traffic: Foreign, 29,987,945 tons: coastwise, 51,517,217 tons; internal intro 
port, and local, 56,409,794 tons. Thus, a diversion of 8 million tons (the maximum 
figure) of traffic in 1948 would have amounted to 2.17 percent of total traffic, 
10 percent of total foreign commerce, 3.7 percent of foreign and coastwise traffic, 
and less than 2 pereent of total water-borne commerce. 

It is Gbvious that such a small diversion cannot break the economic back of 
the greatest port in the world. Normal fluctuations of port traffic from year 
to year are substantially more than 3 million tons. 

Further, in terms of loss of employment, the estimate of the New York Port 
Authority that 200,000 jobs will be affected seems erroneous. 

Against the estimated diversion of 1.8 to 3 million tons of foreign commerce 
from the port must be balanced the benefits which will come to New York Cit) 
from the construction of the St. Lawrence project. 

The 13 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy which will be developed near 
Massena, New York, will add greatly to the industrial strength of Canada and 
our Northeastern States. In 1941, the Department of Commerce estimated that 
50,000 new jobs would be made available in New York as the result of low-cost 
St. Lawrence power. Coupled with the redevelopment of Niagara, the St. Law 
rence project will add enormously to the economic well-being of the entire North- 
east. Further, the deep waterway will stabilize and accelerate industrial ac- 
tivity from western New York to the Midwest. 

I cannot give you any figures as to the increased commerce which will come to 
the port of New York as a result of the construction of a project which General 
Marshall has called “one of the world’s greatest waterways and one of the 
world’s greatest sources of cheap and dependable power.” I do know that the 
increase should be substantial—more than sufficient to balance any conceivable 
diversion of traffic to the seaway. 

Finally, the port of New York cannot be prosperous by itself. Its well-being 
depends upon the well-being of the entire country, and particularly the great 
Middle West which the port serves. 
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The continued economic well-being of a great part of the Middle West may wel! 
rest upon the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. As I understand the 
iron ore situation, unless the seaway makes Labrador ore available at competi 
ive costs to the Midwest, much of the Great Lakes steel and fabricating indus 
triens, in the long run, may have to relocate to take advantage of tidewater trans 
portation of foreign ores. The decline of industrial activity in the Midwest wil! 
adversely affect the port of New York. 

In this regard, I should like to quote from the 1946 report of the Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations approving the St. Lawrence project. On pages 
35 and 36 of the report, the committee says : 

“There is ample evidence to show that traffie in New York Harbor varies in 
direct ratio with the index of United States production, In other words, pros 
perity there is dependent upon prosperity throughout the country. Hence, tlue 
tuation in harbor activity will vary with fluctuations in the level of nations 
production, wether the seaway is completed or not * * * The real problem 
for New York City is the extent of industrial activity and prosperity in the 
United States as a whole. Given a reasonably high level of employment and 
production, with resultant high level of foreign commerce, New York City is 
not likely to feel the existence of the seaway * * * With increase in indus 
trial activity as a result of the power project, and growth in population and 
production throughout the country, it is safe to say that New York Harbor wil 
not even feel the opening of the St. Lawrence seaway by the time, perhaps 15 
vears from now, it comes to be fully utilized.” 

While some traffic, particularly grain, may be diverted from the Eastern rail 
roads to the St. Lawrence seaway, in the long run the Eastern railroads should 
benefit substantially from the project by the increase in industrial activity and 
population. 

Although the railroads are prone to argue that they will lose from $100 
million to $500 million in revenues if the seaway is constructed, I am convinced 
that this is mere exaggeration. The diversion, if any, would be slight, and will 
soon be compensated by our growing economy. 

I say this for two reasons. First, most of the prospective traffic on the St 
Lawrence waterway will be new traffic—Labrador ore, Alberta petroleum, and 
the like; and, second, the seaway has an estimated practical capacity of 45 to 
50 million tons. 

Because of the heavy volume of new traffic, and the limited capacity of the 
seaway, it is doubtful if much more than 6 million tons of existing railroad 
traffic will be diverted to the seaway. 

In 1948, revenue traftie originating on all class 1 railroads in the United States 
amounted to 1,506,887,997 (1.5 billion) tons. Originating revenue traffie in the 
eastern district during that year was 584,288,661 (584 million) tons. <A diver- 
sion of 6 million tons would amount to four-tenths of 1 percent of total class I 
originating tonnage, and 1.08 percent of eastern district originating tonnage. 

As in the case of the port of New York, the eastern railroads will receive sub 
stantial benefits from the industrial and economic expansion which will result 
from the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Moreover, the railroads, in the long run, stand to lose traffic if they are suc 
cessful in opposing the St. Lawrence project. I have spoken briefly of the 
possible migration of much of the Great Lakes steel industry if the seaway is not 
made available. As economic activity in the Midwest declines, the eastern rail 
roads will surely lose traffic originating and terminating in the Middle West 

In closing, I should like to emphasize that IT believe that the railroads and the 
port cities, in opposing the St. Lawrence development, fail to take into con 
sideration the fact that our economy is expanding. Any traffic which may possi 
bly be diverted to the St. Lawrence seaway will more than be made up by 
additional traffic resulting from the continued growth of our economy. ‘The 
St. Lawrence project can make a valuable contribution to that growth. 

I hope that you committee will report favorably upon this important project 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, I have a request to make in behalf 
of Senator Aiken. He thinks it desirable that an article about the St. 
Lawrence waterway in the Congressional Record of January 23 which 
gives its history, historical background, be placed in the record. 
~ The Cuamman. How long is it? Well, without objection that 
will be placed in the record. 

Senator Green. Three and a half pages. 
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(Notr.—Excerpt from the Congressional Record January 28, 1952, appears ina 
previous part of this volume on p. 509.) 


The Cuairman. I want to ask unanimous consent to place in the 
record an article published in the Saturday Evening Post, March 15, 
1952 headed, “St. Lawrence seaway would require big expenditure for 
doubtful gain.” 


{Excerpt from the Saturday Evening Post, March 1, 1952] 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY WOULD REQUIRE BIG EXPENDITURE FOR DOUBTFUL GAIN 


The St. Lawrence seaway dispute is primarily a billion-dollar row between 
Midwest agrarians and industrialists on the one hand, and eastern railroads, 
port authorities, chambers of commerce, and industrialists on the other. The 
farm proponents of the project, less enthusiastic than they used to be, have been 
fed—with some justification from history—on the idea that the railroads have 
hornswoggled them through iniquitous freight rates. Eastern interests feel that 
the St. Lawrence scheme will prove to be another device to injure their business 
while taxing them for the privilege. 

Fair Deal statesmen, always eager to spend public funds, the public power 
lobby, and, needless to say, the Army Corps of Engineers, are hot for the 
project. An energetic public-relations operation, representing interests which 
think they will be hurt, is being carried on against it. 

The main arguments in support of the seaway are these: 

1. The seaway will make it possible to bring iron ore from newly developed 
sources in Labrador or Venezuela to steel mills in the Great Lakes 
ire from the supposedly obsolescent Mesabi Range has run out. 

2. The route will be relatively safe from submarine attack and is therefore 
necessary for defense. 

5. Grain and other products can be put aboard oceangoing vessels at Great 
Lakes ports and shot right over to Liverpool without transfer. 

{| Canada is going to build the seaway anyway, and if she goes it alone, we'll 
ave to pay higher tolls. 

>. Much needed hydroelectric power can be developed from the dams which 
are planned to raise the water level at certain points on the route. 

These are persuasive points if valid. Certainly, if nature had made the St. 
Lawrence navigable along this route, we should regard it as a b! 


aurea, When 


essing, if we 
gave the matter a thought. But there are persuasive arguments against spending 
from one to four billions to remedy an error of nature. 

After milling around in a welter of testimony, pro and con, it is difficult to 
accept the Truman recommendation for haste. What is conventionally known 
is further study would be all right with us. At any rate, the antis make answer 
is follows to the above pro arguments: 


i. The Mesabi Range isn’t so nearly kaput as the proseaway peop! 
have us believe. Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman estimated be 
committee that the range still had 2,400,000,000 tons of ore in it. If we 
at the recent rate of 90,000,000 tons a year, the supply should last 26 


would 
fore a 
extract 
S years, 
even if we ignore taconite ore, which is very plentiful in the area 

Further, the construction of new steel plants at Morrisville, Pa.. and 
oro, N. J., plus the already existing plants at Baltimore and other eastern 
‘ities suggest that, when foreign ore comes in, most of it will go to east-coast 
plants. Also, railroad men point out, the trip by sea from Labrador to Phila- 
lelphia and thence by rail to the Pittsburgh area would cost less than the St. 
Lawrence route—if adequate tolls are to be charged. 

2. Defense. The antiseaway people insist, on pretty good authority, that the 
seaway won't be much safer than any other waterway, come a next war. Cer- 


Tt 1] 
Pauis- 


tainly an enemy with access to the polar air route would not regard the St. 
Lawrence area as less vulnerable than other targets. 

+. Direct route to Europe. To this argument the antiseaway people point 
mt that the proposed 27-foot channel would accommodate only about 4 percent 
of American shipping. Further, the seaway would be icebound for about 
months in the year, as admitted by Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, one of its 
heartiest backers, This would certainly cut down its utility for continuous 
traffic in grain or iron ore. The railroads have a legitimate kick if they are 
'0 be asked to give up a good share of their business for T months of the year 
nd then be expected to work like crazy during the remaining 5 months. 


96175—52——-41 
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4. As to Canada’s threat to build the seaway alone, there are commentat 
who say that any time a country wants to spend its own money, With no 
tribution from the United States—that we must seé, if strictly from amazeny, 

5. Power. If President Truman will take off the wraps, private enter) 
in New York and Ontario can work out a jointly operated power plant w! 
will meet the needs on both sides of the boundary—needs, as far as Amer 
concerned, which have been greatly exaggerated. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the hoopla being put on by the administra 
in behalf of this project justifies caution, to say the least. 

Senator Witry. The Senator has been so prolific in this quest 
How long is it / 

The CHarrMan. There it is. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
see, there it is, right in front of him. 

Mr. Troy H. Brownine. You have asked several questions 
being a practical operator, I wonder if there are any you would lik 
to have me answer such as the draft of our oceangoing vessels, us 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The CHarrMan. Your statement is being put in the record. 

Mr. Browning. But if you have any questions, 1 would be 
to answer them for you. 

The CuHarrMan. I suppose you answered all the questions in 
statement. 


STATEMENT BY Rurus H. WILSON, ASSISTANT SERVICE Drrectror, AMVETS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At our national convention held in Boston, Mass., over Labor Day week end 
1951, AMVETS reiterated its previous support of legislation authorizing 
immediate construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

AMVETS support the St. Lawrence project both as a vitally needed defen, 
meusure and as a tremendous boost to our over-all national production effo 
hither of these reasons, in our opinion, would be sufficient for us to support 
project. When they are considered jointly we believe that legislation now pe: 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations Comittee takes on eXtreme a 
signilicance. 

We in AMVETS feel very strongly that information has been made avail:ab 
to Congress proving the vital necessity of this proposal. Almost every defe 
and economic expert in the country has testified before your committee in fa 
of the project. Certainly such concentrated reliable expert opinion from ey: 
phase of the American economy indicates more than a passing interest on | 
measure. 

When the Government of Canada recently announced its intent to proceed wit 
the seaway with or without United States assistance, we feel that a situat 
was created which is not in the best interests of the United States. This uni 
eral approach to a project equally vital to both the United States and Canada is 
reverse of the often-expressed attitude of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit! 
that “we cannot go it alone.” If the Canadian proposal prevails, we are it 
dubious position of saying to that long and faithful friend of the United Stat 
“You go it alone.” AMVETS do not feel that any such vital legislation sho 
proceed in such an atmosphere. 

In addition to the defense and economic aspects of the seaway and power 
ject, it is pointed out that this proposal is a self-liquidating one. It is our un 
standing that within the space of 50 vears, the entire outlay of publie funds 
the construction of the seaway will be returned to the United States in reven 
Therefore, the objections previously voiced on this aspect of the proposal | 
in our opinion been overcome, 

Because of the widespread public interest in this subject, AMVETS urge t! 
every Member of the Senate be given an opportunity to vote his conviction 
the legislation. Only in such a democratic fashion can acceptance or reject 


of the seaway project by the American people be adequately determined. W* 


trust, therefore, that the committee which you chair will see fit to report 
measure without delay. 

May I respectfully request that a copy of this letter be placed in the ofl 
record of the hearings now being held as the official position of AMVETS 
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We will oe in recess until 2:30 p.m. 
(At 1:25 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 2:30 p.1 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator SparkMAn. Let the committee come to order, please. The 
chairman is a little late in getting here, but he will be here shortly, 
so we will start the hear ings. 

Our first witness is Senator Saltonstall, of Massachusetts. It is 
my understanding that for the first four witnesses, that is, Senator 
Si amanell, of Massachusetts, Congressman Butler, of New York, Con- 
eressman Bailey, of West Virginia, and our former colleague, Francis 
: Myer, of Pennsylvania, you will be limited to 5 minutes each; is 
that your understanding ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


LENGTH OF TIME TO TESTIFY 


Senator SavronsTaLh. Mr. Chairman, that was quite different from 
ny understanding. ‘The understanding that I had was this: I will 
be glad to testify in any way you see fit. I have a statement for the 
record. 

The last statement I heard was that I was going to have as long as 
wanted, and I do not intend to abuse that, but I would appreciate 

t if the acting chairman would tell me how long I have so | can be 
vuidled by circumstances. 

Senator SparkKMAN. That information was simply given to me 
I don’t know where the understanding came from, but it is all right 
with me. 

Senator SavTonsraut.. | would appreciate it if T-could be told. 

Senator SrarkMAN. Senator Saltonstall, let me say this: I say 
that L understood it was agreed upon. I had understood that, but 
ly opinion was that the agreement was as among the chairman of 
the committee and perhaps some of those who were considering the 

number of witnesses still left on the list. 

We have 25 witnesses still left, and we are trying to complete the 
hearings this afternoon, and I think that is the reason for it. There 
are really more than 25, because there is 1 witness that has 6 others 
with him. I will say that the agreement is that that group, 6 of 
them, should have 10 minutes among them. I assume that that 
schedule was made by the chairman in order to be able to conclude 
the hearings this afternoon. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Then may I ask the acting chairman—I 

vill keep within any time that the chairman says, but 1 would like 
to know before I start how much time I have. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Can you do it in 5 minutes? We will put 
the whole statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
lk RoM MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you very much for allowing me to testify on 
Senate Joint Resolution 27. 
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This w 
accord: 
become 


In addressing your committee briefly today I wish: 

First. To say that I am in favor of building the power project; and 

Second. To propose some questions regarding the St. Lawrence seaway bas I ure 
on a 27-foot channel, as this is the depth of the channel called for in Sen Gene 
Joint Resolution 27, questions that I believe your committee must be able to It 
answer satisfactorily before the United States approves the agreement wii 
Canada. Until they are answered to my satisfaction I shall continue to oppos 
the seaway. 

In the questions which I am about to ask and the data which I am about 
present I have purposely not said anything about the possible effects on the po 
of Boston and other ports in New England, because I do not wish to be accused In di 
of looking at the St. Lawrence seaway only from a regional point of view. | which ; 
am endeavoring to present arguments which I believe your Committee must ly answer 
concerned with on a national basis. on this 

I bas 
POWER PROJECT the dey 


States, 


is 
that th 
separal 


Right at the start I wish to make it perfectly clear that I have been in fay 
of that part of the St. Lawrence project which we are discussing which has | 
deal with power. I sincerely hope that the power dams and plants will be b 
as rapidly as possible because we do need power. 

The State of New York has applied to the Federal Power Commission fi In the 
permit to go ahead by itself with the power development. I hope that your co! mittee, 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, will study the request of New York with the greatest « States ¢ 
care, particularly as to what the cifferences would actually be whether the « ment (. 
velopment was constructed initially by the Federal Government or by New York United | 
I say this because it is very refreshing to me that in these days when the Fede! T am 
Government is asked to do so much in so many ways and is spending such yas estimat 
sums for security and defense the State of New York is willing to undertake t ; nercent 
power project by itself. It is my understanding that if your committee shou the Wnit 
decide that it is advisable for New York to do this no further action of the © This § 
gress would be necessary. It is my understanding that New York could go al: Lakes t 
us soon as it receives the necessary permission from the Federal Power Co turning 
mission. facilitie 

In this connection I would like to point out that while I am certainly in fay I kno 
of trying to get as much of this power as I can for Massachusetts and New Ene estimate 
land, the move I have studied the whole St. Lawrence power question in dé 
the more convinced IT am that a very smali part of the prospective outla 
power will be available for Massachusetts and other parts of New England 
I believe Vermont may get some, as it is the closest State. This appears so si! 
it seems clear that a very high percentage of the nower could be more econo 
eally used in New York by the time the power plants could possibly be built 
in operation. 

This is clearly indicated in the Foreign Relations Committee print, Eig! 

rst Congress, first session, March 2, 1949, entitled “The St. Lawrence Seaw 
and Power Project,” under question 16, on page 52: 

“In the first place, the 6.5 billion kilowatt-hours, which constitute the U1 
States share of energy from the St. Lawrence project, must be considered 
relation to the anticipated growth in the region’s energy requirements 
30.5 billion kilowatt-hours in 1947 te 51 billion kilowatt-hours in 1960. Simi 
the installation of 940,000 kilowatts of ecapneitv on the United States side of 
project, of which about 700,000 kilowatts will be dependable capacity, mus 
viewed in relation to a prospective increase from 6,292,000 kilowatts of assu You w 
‘apacity serving the region in 1947 to an estimated 10,190,000 kilowatts helped ti 
assured capacity required to meet the demans of 1960. age Cans 

“Thus, while the St. Lawrence project will be one of the largest single deve! The P; 
ments in the East. it can supply less than one-fifth of the additional capa paying t) 
which our estimates show will be required by this market area by 1960. At 1 ated on 
time its capacity would represent less than 7 percent of the total capa‘ any mer 
required to serve the area.” The pr 

These figures which have been presented to your committee clearly illust: 
to me that while the whole block of pow°r is large it represents only a s! 
part of the needs of the next few years, as well as in relation to the total ne 
of the area. 

If your committee decides, after weighing all of the factors, that New } 
should be allowed to go ahead and develop the power, I feel certain that 
interstate compact can be worked out for fair distribution among the States It will 
the protection of their rights for power developed in the International Rapids now unde 


ora 35 


ll only 
i estima 


vice as} 
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This would require New York to make available to the other States power in 
accordance with that agreement, which must be approved by Congress before it 
becomes binding. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, that the power development be built either by the Federal 
Government or the State of New York at the earliest possible moment. 

It is important to note that the Army engineers have testified several times 
that the power project can be built separately and as economically when built 
separately as when built in conjunction with the seaway. 


THE SEAWAY 


In discussing the seaway, I wish most respectfully to raise some questions 
which appear to me as extremely important, questions that I believe must bt 
answered Satisfactorily before the committee should be asked to vote favorably 
on this resolution. 

I base my questions, as I have stated, on a 27-foot depth seaway because that is 
the depth that is in the present agreement between Canada and the United 
States. These questions, of course, are even more pertinent as respects a 30-foot 
or a 35-foot seaway, particularly as the problems of cost are involved. 


COST 


In the document of March 2, 1949, printed by the Senate Foreign Relations Con 
mittee, entitled “The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project,” the United 
States Corps of Engineers estimate the total combined navigation-power develop 
ment (July 1948 cost levels) for a 27-foot channel at $55S8,613,000, of which the 
United States share would be $483,206,000, 

I am informed since that date that costs have risen on a very approximate 
estimate 6 percent a year. This would make the 1952 cost approximately 25 
percent greater, or around $735,766,250 for the total cost, and $604,007.000 for 
the United States share. 

This $604,007,000 does not include the cost of excavating channels in the Great 
Lakes to a 27-foot depth. It does not include excavating harbor entran 
turning pools and sufficient depth at docks. It does not 
facilities for ocean-going vessels, 

I know of no major canal that has ever been built even ¢ 


estimate. I submit herewith a table from which I draw this co 


Vaior canals estimated and actual co 


You will note from this table that the three canals whic 
elped to build—the Panama Canal, the Welland Ship Canal, 
age Canal—have cost from two to three times their original] 

The Panama Canal is perhaps the canal best known to al 
paying traffic handled by it in 1950 was 28.1 million tons 
ated on a 12-month basis. It has a depth of 40 feet which is cap: 
ny merchant vessel in the world. 

The proposed seaway, on the other hand, would only have a 


l only be open to traffic from 7 to S months a year. Yet 


} 


ol estimates of cost, in order to be self-liquidating, it will hay 


ice as much paying tonnage as the Panama Cana 
\ 27-foot depth will only permit to go through it fully loaded 
the active merchant fleet of the United States and only 8.5 percent 
fleet. 

It will not accommodate a single one of the 57 United States 
how under construction in United States yards. 
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DEEPENING OF CONNECTING CHANNELS AND GREAT LAKES HARBORS The 1 

, oO ge 

if a 27-foot channel is built up the St. Lawrence, it is obvious that there wo. to hee $2 

be large additional expense in the Great Lakes because: (1) There is not n 

au 27-foot channel through the Great Lakes, and (2) there is not a single har! 
that could accommodate a 27-foot draft boat. 

{ pose the question: Has anyone really adequately figured up what this ad 
tional cost will be for deepening connecting channels, the Great Lakes har! 
channels, turning basins, and the additional dockage space that must be by Want 
to accommodate ocean-going steamers? ctevedo! 

I submit a few figures to show why I do not believe the question I have j 7 to 8 
posed can be answered without a great deal more study. 

The Corps of Engineers in answering questions asked by this committee thev go 
March @, 1949, estimated (based on July 1948 cost levels) that to complet: them ha 
27-foot channel through the Great Lakes it would cost $88,691,000. Mode 

Based upon the approximate 25-percent increase since July 1948, and I agr 
this is a very rough estimate, the present cost on their own figures would 
$110,863,750. 

The Corps of Engineers estimate that it would take them 6 years to dredyg 
this connecting channel to a 27-foot depth in the Great Lakes. 

For certain selected harbors they estimated to provide entrance channels an 
furning basins it would cost $9,172,000. 

I submit that these figures are far too low. 

In 1929 the Brookings Institution in a very careful study of the whole proj: 
figured that to improve the interconnecting lake channels and to make the ha: 
hors and ports of the Great Lakes capable of handling the ships that might 
through a 27-foot seaway would cost $340 million. This is as of 1929. I shou 
think without question that it would be at least double that today. ng his 

At that time the Brookings Institution estimated that $25 million would hay ing per 
to be spent on each of 10 Great Lakes ports alone to meet only minimu It 
requirements. 

In 1940 the engineering department of the city of Buffalo estimated that co: 
plete improvement of Buffalo Harbor would cost $46,890,000 for both private 
and public expense. 

Today the harbor of Buffalo has an entrance channel—at the northern e1 
trance—of 21 feet. After studying the latest chart of the harbor of Buffalo 
helieve that this would still be the controlling depth for boats using the south: 
entrance. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand the chart of the harbor of Buffalo. I would 
be glad to leave it with your committee if you desire. I would also be glad to 
leave with the committee other charts of harbors on the Great Lakes which | ake it 
hold in my hand. loot se 

Mr. Chairman, I ask your committee whether it knows a single harbor in the In fr 
Great Lakes that would permit a ship that is capable of going loaded throug! riters 
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arge-sc 
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a 27-foot channel to enter and unload at its docks as of today. tam 
I have gone over all the charts of the Great Lakes from Tibbets Point where States 
the St. Lawrence leaves Ontario to Duluth at the western end of Lake Superio onstru 
and have failed to find such a harbor. ee 


COST AND OPERATION OF MODERN PIER FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


If ocean-going vessels are to sail the Great Lakes, they will demand and need 
modern pier facilities. The most modern pier for handling general cargo 
operation in the United States today is pier 80 in Philadelphia. This pier could 
not be duplicated today for less than $12 to $15 million. 
There are two factors which are involved in modern pier facilities. First 
the most efficient pier is in a restricted water front and is called a finger pier 
because it sticks cut from the shore. The most modern and efficient pier is 
doubledeck which permits the unloading of the hold simultaneously. As 5!) 
to 50 percent of the merchant ship’s time is spent in port, depending on the type 
of vessel, the more this time can be cut down the more economical is the ship t 
operate. 
The second type of pier is the so-called marginal pier. This is one which runs 
parallel to the river or harbor. Naturally it requires a greater amount of water 
the full length of the ship and is, therefore, not so economical. 
In either event, the cost of modern, thoroughly up-to-date, efficient pier ha 1 Loades 
dling facilities is large. 2 Includ 
ympany 


“ource 
1952, to Se 
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The Brookings Institution in its study of the St. Lawrence seaway (in 1929) 
on page 97 states that the provision of harbor and port facilities is estimated 
to be $250 million. 

Piers are most successfully operated where there is constant uninterrupted 
regularity of shipping services throughout 12 months of the year in order to 
produce a sufficient amount of volume of cargo ingress and egress to keep freight 
rates at a reasonable level and still produce the operating revenues needed for 
such an expensive installation. 

Actually such a pier would operate on a 7-month basis and the problein of 
stevedores must be considered in this connection. If a pier is only operated 
7 to 8 months a year, what becomes of the help to load and unload for the 
other 4 months? Are they put on an unemployment-compensation basis or do 
they go to other employment? If they go to other employment, what brings 
them back when the pier is operating again in the spring? 

Modern port facilities are even more complicated where a diversity of cargoes 
ire to be handled, such as bulk cargoes of grain, coal, limestone, cement, etc., 
and general cargoes, such as boxed, bagged, cased, or palletized articles. If 

port is anticipating the handling of both types of cargoes, basie cost of 
pier-handling facilities would be quite tremendous, and from a business stand- 

oint would never pay off unless they could be guaranteed a substantial volume 
of cargo moving regularly each of the 52 weeks of the year. 

In any operation where only 7 months is contemplated, suggestion has been 

ade that the basic capital investments for modern pier-handling facilities 
would be so tremendous as to make the operation a virtual failure or else 
would produce a freight rate so high as to discourage cargo movements in- 
and out-bound from such a port. There seems to be no question that the average 

rge-scale shipper in the United States today would not be interested in shift- 
ng his base of transportation from one to another port for a 7-month operat- 
ing period 

It is stated quite unequivocally that the successful operation of pier SO in 
Philadelphia is predicated upon a terrific and constant volume of cargoes, 
vhether bulk or packaged, and that such a pier would find it virtually im- 

ossible to operate successfully on a 7T-month basis. 


DEPTII 


The depth of the seaway in the agreement between Canada and the United 
States and in the resolution which your committee is considering is 27 feet. 
Is it not generally accepted by the United States merchant marine that a 
essel must have at least 2-foot clearance and preferably more? This would 
ake it possible to only take a boat drawing 25 feet through the projected 27- 
foot seaway. 
fresh water, a vessel draws more than in salt water. How many under- 

riters would insure a boat drawing 25 feet going up a 27-foot seaway? 


> 


am submitting a table which shows the draft of 3.346 vessels in the United 
States oceangoing merchant marine and a list of the 57 vessels now under 
oustruction, 


rABLE A Draft of United States ocean-going merchant vessels as of Jan. 1, 1952 
(according to nuncber) 


| \| 
Draft! | Active 3 — : Total Draft ! 


12 24 to 25 
; { ’ 25 to 26 


r 

13. 

»1 26 to 27 
l 27 to 28 
16 ) 28 to 20 
to 17 3 l 4 29 to 30 
Ls } 14 30 to 31 
ee : 31 to 32 
20 j } 32 to 33 
21... ; 33 to 34 

22... : 3 Over 34 16 16 

to 2B ‘ seme 


24... ¢ 2 Total I : 3, 346 


! Loaded summer draft. 

? Includes active privatey owned vessels, Maritime Administration-owned vessels, and 3 Panama Canal 
Company vessels, but excludes those merchant ships controlled by the military. 
Source: Letter from National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., Washington, D. C., dated Feb. 4, 
1952, to Senator Leverett Saltonstall. 
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You will note that the shallowest of any of the ships under construction is 2 trade 
or 30 feet with the largest ranging up to 34 or 35 feet. This additional drat an ope 
due, I understand, to two factors: First, heavier loads make the ships m out of 
economical to operate; second, greater speed is required to unload today \ “if 
the higher costs of operation. t for 

Is not the channel bound to silt in so that it would extremely difficult to | auote 
sure that the project depth of 27 feet was maintained at all times? I h: that tl 
just mentioned the percentage of the United States merchant fleet which « would 
go loaded through a 27-foot channel on the basis of drawing 25 feet. frovin 

Again, I have just discussed the fact that not one single United States mx expens 
chant vessel of the 57 under construction in the United States yards as of Jai handle 
ary 1, 1952, could go through a 27-foot channel. The shallowest draft of an mv ex 
these boats is 29 or 30 feet, with the largest ones ranging up to 34 or 35 fe of the 
and I would like to submit a table which shows the drafts of the vessels no only it 
under construction. 1 wi 
Hans 
so mi 
Isbrar 

or. 


giving 


TABLE B.—tUnited States flag oceangoing merchant vessels by draft? on ory 
and under construction in United States yards as of Jan. 1, 1952 


Draft Dry carg fanker Total raft Dry carg Tanker 
29 to 30 fee 3! f 33 to 34 fi ) propos 
30 to 31 feet _- ; 34 to 35 f ; in t 
the 
W 


} 


” 0 
dislocs 
i States as : ricted information, enplo: 
te ation meric shipping, Inc., Washington, » d to na 
onstall : 
that 1 
WHAT UNITED STATES SHIPPING COMPANIES WILL USE THIS CANAL IF BUILT? middie 
period 
I have been in correspondence over the last 8 or 4 years with representativ: lighte: 
of American shipping companies. I communicated last with them only a ) the Ww 
ago. I have yet to find a single American steamship company operator y simila 
states affirmatively that he will use this canal. f the 
For this reason, has not this question got to be studied with consideral ports 
care, or is the Congress going to rely on new companies being formed with that 
new type of vessel that can be economically operated in a seaway of this character 
Let me now present a very few statements from steamship operators to poi 
out their attitude toward the seaway. 
I quote first in part from a communication typical of many, this being 
statement from Mr. James A. Farrell, Jr., president, Farrell Lines, Inec., of Ne 
York: “It is my continued considered opinion that the proposal is neithe 
defense project nor a commercial practicality. * * * Even if the proj 
were adopted at fantastic, unknown cost, I cannot believe it would result 
any substantial increase in use of Great Lakes waterways by ocean-going tonnag 
since short navigation season, longer voyage time, increased fuel expend 
and geographical advantages of tidewater ports are controlling economic fact: 
Here is another significant statement, this one from Mr. John Morel, preside! 
of the South Atlantic Steamship Line, Inec., of Savannah, Ga.: “Since the 
ginning of World War II, private industry has invested heavily in Ame1 
built and American-manned vessels. These are mostly large vessels with sp 
averaging better than 15 knots. If this project were to be completed to \ 
ships of large size could be used, the American owner would find himself w 
vessels which have been given speed at high cost to use on a voya 
of which would be limited to a speed of about 6 knots. 


ge one-tl 

“Vessels now using the St. Lawrence for foreign commerce during its oper 
season are small-sized Scandinavians whose operating costs are far below ft! 
costs of the American-flag owners. By reason of these higher costs, there 
now no American-fiag services competing for this foreign commerce from « 
Great Lakes ports: and if a seaway is provided for the navigation of larg 
vessels, there ig no reason to expect to see the large-sized American vess 
competing where the small-sized ones cannot do so. 

“In order for American-fiag vessels to compete with the foreigners, it wo 


be necessary for the Federal Maritime Administration to establish esse 
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trade routes from the Lake ports in order to assist the American owner with 
an operating differential subsidy, and how any route only operative for 
out of the year could be rated essential would be difficult to unde 

“If the project were to be completed, it is my firm belief tha sels using 
t for foreign Commerce would be confined to those in foreign reg * I eould 
quote from many other letters which I have received, but tl sum up a belief 
that the canal would not be used by the American merchant marine at terminals 
would have to be built in the Great Lakes that do not nov 
trolling depths to get to these terminals would have 


7 months 


expense the American steamship colmpanies would hay 
handle their business which would only be | usy part of 
experience in Boston that the question of adequ: 

of the highest importance. How could such facilities 
only in the ice-free months? 

I would like to call attention particularly to a paragra 
fans Isbrandtsen, the owner of the late Flying Enter; 
so much publicity because of the heroic conduct of 
isbrandtsen states: 


“ro sum up, [ think the chief effort should be o1 


fi 


giving way to abandonment (or partial abandonment ) 


ainly a modern, efficient export port here availal 

il conceivable conditions would be far and away pret 
proposition such as the seaway\ would perforce be.” 

In this regard, let me refer to the st itement of Mr 

the Moller Steamship Co., Inc., of New York, which 
as written to me: ‘* * It is our view that the 
he of material value to United States’ movements, but 
dislocation and temporary unemployment of types of labo 
employable at other tasks. We are presuming that it is 1 
avigate the waterway during the 12 months of the yea 
that it will be unsafe or at least unattractive for 1 


of 


rh 
bina 
middie of November to about the early part of May e: 


seaboard 


period the present facilities on the eastern 
lighters, trucks, and stevedore labor will be required 


the waterway did not exist The railways to the ex 


similarly taxed. However, after April 15 of each ve: 


f the sen Vay attains its purpose, move to ports on the G 


ports have not yet tl pier facilities and the many 


that are required to hand arge volumes 


1 
sv 


labor is 


? 


employment only on a seasonal basis 


It seems clear to me, therefore, 
panies to handle ocean-going steamships that mis 
tevedoring facilities would have to b 
round basis, even if the 
{ D rie! ce W 
it happens 
‘ar-round bas eit 
nother during the frozen season, 
ikely hey would simply 1 ve unemployment 
Federal Government 
| 


“ he 70. 
me emphasize 


{ 
chant marine fe; 
would be 
Member that we 
that it can endeavor 
huilding this seaway, have to pay even higher su 
ant marine so that it could build and operate boa 
seaway? If we want United States vessels to hi: 
ir to me that we would. 
all attention again, in view of the last 
problem of stevedoring companies and the 
hy tankers 
Chairman, I have al 
they have no plans to move 
fact that the United States Department 
that petr leum would be one of the major 
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As regards the transport of oil on the St. Lawrence seaway, let me say th 
there are today two pipelines from Portland, Maine, to Montreal. Portlan 
remember, is an ice-free port and these pipelines can operate the year aroun 
whether the St. Lawrence River is frozen or not. With the expanding of p: 
duction of Canadian oil, I submit that it will move by pipeline. It is alread 
moving by pipeline from Alberta to the Toronto area. Oil moves by pipelin 
from some of our southern oil-producing States to the Great Lakes area. | 
believe that the estimate of 6 to 20 million tons of petroleum moving over th: 
seaway cannot be justified. 

Il ask your committee, Mr. Chairman, whether they know of a single America; 
company that is prepared to ship petroleum products through the proposed 
seaway? 

PRESENT 14-FOOT CHANNEL AND WHO USES IT 


At the present time there is a 14-foot channel into the Great Lakes ar 
through it go foreign ships very largely of Canadian and other registry. 1 
fact, I find that in 1951 not a single American flagship sailed up or down this 
channel. 

Here is the situation as quoted from a memorandum prepared by Walter J 
Kelly for the board of directors, Detroit Board of Commerce, dated Decembe: 
7, 10512 

“There now exists direct general cargo service between the Great Lakes and 
Northern European, Scandinavian, Baltic, Holland, Mediterranean, Centra 
American and South American ports. This service—after a wartime lapse 
was resumed with the opening of navigation in 1949 and was expanded in 1950 
and 1951. In 1951 two new lines, the Hamburg-Chicago and the Fabre (French) 
commenced operation. The Hamburg-Chicago line started through service to 
and from Northern Europe, using six newly constructed ocean-going vessels 
and the Fabre line operated between Detroit and the Mediterranean with two 
newly constructed ocean-going vessels. Next year the Fabre line expects to 
add two or three additional ships. This raises to six the overseas shipping 
lines serving Detroit. Fjell line operates to and from Scandinavian, Baltic, 
and Central American ports: Oranje line to and from Antwerp, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam; and the Swedish Chicago line to and from Scandinavian ports 
The ships of all six of these lines use the existing canals, and presumably would 
continue to do so—toll-free—even if an additional channel were to be built.” 

Herewith is a list of foreign-flag vessels which in recent years have used the 
14-foot channel on the St. Lawrence. 


TABLE C.—Forcign vessels transiting St. Lawrence 


| 
’ Number 

Number _— —— 

of ships of trips season 

—_ (round 


Season Number 
Seas | of ships | 


1946 ; ‘ 21 |) 1949... 28 
1947 37 || 1950... 44 


1948. ._. ; 25 58 1951__. 40 


Source: From letter from National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., dated Feb. 4, 1952, to Set 
Leverett Saltonstall. 


You will note that in 1951 only 40 ships used the channel, making 100 round 
trips. The average draft of these vessels is approximately 12 feet. Their ave! 
age carrying capacity is approximately 2,000 tons. 

I believe it is of importance to note that there are some 3,000 foreign-flag 
vessels engaged in commerce currently capable of navigating a 14-foot sea 
way, but during 1951 only 40 did so. If the cargo were available, is it not 
fair to suppose a far greater number would have utilized this seaway ? 

Foreign operators are able to use profitably these smaller vessels while Amer 
ican operators, because of high labor and other costs, have been forced to develop 
larger and larger and faster and faster types of vessels in order to be abl 
to compete. As an example, today the labor differential between a vessel manned 
with American labor and a vessel manned with British labor is three to one. You 
must remember the Congress, recognizing the competitive factors, has provided 
construction subsidies and operating subsidies for the American merchant marine 

As only foreign ships now use the 14-foot channel, I submit that they would 


¢ 


probably be the ones who would use any seaway that is built, if they were to 
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expand their services in the Great Lakes beyond what they already can handle 
toll-free through the 14-foot channel. 


IRON ORE 


When the seaway was first proposed and for many years thereafter, no one 
knew that there was a large iron-ore deposit in Labrador. Nevertheless, the 
Department of Commerce made up a list of potential traffic to justify the cost 
of the seaway. Now, we find a shift of emphasis to the potential traffic in 
iron ore and this traffic has become perhaps the foremost argument offered 
for the seaway. 

There is no question about our need for a supply of iron ore to assure that 
our blast furnaces be kept in operation, but where that iron ore is to come 
from and in what part of the country it is to be used I think is a question that 
needs much further exploration. 

I have been in communication with many of the steel companies of America. 
I certainly find no unanimity of opinion as regards the need of this seaway for 
the transportation of iron ore except among those who have made an invest- 
ment in Labrador. 

The proponents of the seaway estimate the revenue from tolls between $36.5 
million and $49 million annually. Of the $49 million they estimate $29.2 million 
is to come from iron ore. 

We have just seen the construction of some large steel mills near the eastern 
seaboard. I believe there is no question that Labrador ore could be delivered 
to the Pittsburgh area and eastern mills more economically by large oceangoing 
ore carriers through eastern United States ports and thence by rail than via 
the seaway. 

There are large ore deposits in Venezuela. There is also the Steep Rock 
field in western Ontario being rapidly developed, and others. The utilization 
of all these ore deposits must be considered in connection with our national 
defense, and which ores can be most economically transported to which steel 
mills in the United States. 

And, finally, must we not have adequate research to make complete use of 
milions of tons of taconite in the Great Lakes? I stress the question of the de 
velopment of taconite because it would seem to me, if we are talking defense 
measures, that adequate research for the greatest possible use of taconite, which 
is actually within our borders, is essential so that we are not dependent on ore 
supplies from overseas that can be cut off, 

I would like to ask these questions: 

What studies have been made to convince you that every ton of ore produced 
in Labrador cannot be delivered economically to the United States steel milis 
over existing transportation routes without the St. Lawrence seaway? 

I believe that an adequate study will show that this can be done. On this 
point I would like to quote the following taken from a pamphlet published in 
August 1951 by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry (Arthur H. 
Schwietert and Leverett S. Lyon), page 67: 

“* * * the requirements for ore of steel mills, Pittsburgh and east, are al 
most twice the amount of ore produced in the eastern district and imported from 
foreign countries including Labrador. To meet these requirements interior east- 
ern steel mills must obtain part of their ore supply from the Lake Superior dis 
trict. It would appear more economical to supply the interior eastern steel mills 
from Labrador rather than from Lake Superior. If Labrador ore is shipped to 
Great Lakes steel mills, it will increase the amount of Lake Superior ore which 
must be shipped to interior eastern mills. It is highly possible that the competi- 
tive situation will force the use of most of the Labrador ore in the eastern area.” 

Again, in considering the transportation of ore, I submit that an atomic attack 
would put the seaway out for an indefinite period, whereas adequate rail facili- 
ties could be put back into operation very quickly. And, if we are discussing 
the seaway as a defense measure for the transportation of iron ore, it does not 
meet the necessary defense criteria, namely, continuous operation under enemy 
attack. It does not meet the defense criteria of continuous Operation under any 
circumstance as it is icebound 4 to 5 months a year. 

Is it not perfectly clear if Labrador iron ore is the big reason for the seaway 
that an all-rail route would still have to be provided? 

The question of providing rail transportation is not only true for iron ore, 
but it is true for any other product that the proponents state will be potential 
traffic on the seaway. The railroads have got to be ready to handle all traffic 
during the winter season when the seaway is frozen. This means they have got 
to have the cars ready, the engineers ready, and the crews ready to do this. 
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CANADA’S POSITION ON THE COMPLETION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


While the amount of shipping that would use the seaway is mere conjecture 
the present operational 14-foot canal with its 21 locks carries the major part 
of Canada’s huge wheat exports down to the sea. 

Canada has stated it desires to complete the seaway. I believe that wit] 
out any question this committee will find that Canada will benefit more fron 
this seaway than will the United States. 

The Canadian Parliament, in creating the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
with power to complete the deep seaway, has given it the right to borrow 
$30 million under Canadian Government guaranty. 

The present Federal surplus for the current fiscal year in Canada, we a 
told. will be $1 billion. The United States is faced with a large deficit if 
we approve the present fiscal plans—a deficiency of about $14 billion. In this 
coming fiscal year we are faced with tremendous demands on our resources 
both at home and overseas. Is not this the time when we should welco 
the plans of another nation to complete the seaway if it deem it to its ad 
vantage to do so? If Canada does develop this seaway, we are certain 
get heavy demands to dredge the connecting channels in the Great Lak 
on the United States side and to develop harbor and port facilities. 

It has already been stated that if we do not join Canada in completing the 
eaway, we will lose certain rights and Canada will assess certain tolls on 
the shi] S 

Mr. Chairman, is not the Treaty of Washington signed in 1871, which gives 
the rights to ascend and descend the St. Lawrence from and to the seas 
stillin being? Tf it is, it gives in perpetuity rights to the citizens of the United 
States to use this seaway whether it be all-Canadian, all-United States, or 
oint venture on the same basis to the ships of the United States as it doe: 

those of Canada and other foreign countries, 


ATOMIC ATTACK ON A CANAT 


Do you know of a single study which does not come to the conclusion th 


anv canal is critically vulnerable to atomie attack? Since the study made 

147 and forwarded to the Congress on December 1, 1947, which stated that a 
bea 
shown that even a canal at sea level would be closed for long periods by an 


itomie attack closed hbevond any hope ot speedy restoration. 
CONCLUSION 


r. Chairman, let us not be led astray by estimated guesses, 

Let us not be led astray with the thought that the best estimated cuesses w 
not be greatly exceeded. First, because they are only guesses, and, second, br 
cause we all know costs have gone up enormously. 

Let us not be led astray with the idea that only we in the United States of 
America can supply the money and credit to build such projects. 

Let us not be led astray by sentiment or emotion as to our tine relations w 
uur sister nation to the north of us. Those relations will not be helped or hu 
rn iny opinion by our going into or failure to go into this project. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that your con:mittee will give this problem the 
thoughtful consideration it gives all the matters that come before it. 

{ trust you will not report this resolution favorably until you are convi 
that you have the satisfactory factual answers to the vital questions tha 
have raised in this brief statement 

Each of these questions is basic; each of them deserves, I feel, the m 

uchtful and thorough consideration by the committee and by all pers 
elsewhere concerned with this proposal. Let me repeat here certain of 
questions that, to my mind, illustrate this point: 

1. At a time when we are spending billions for national security and surviv 
is this the time to build at such a tremendous expense a seaway that is froz 
ipproximately 4 to 5 months of each year? 

~. Is this the time to build a seaway that cannot accommodate fully load 
more than 6.6 percent of the active merchant fleet of the United States a 
only 8.3 percent of the reserve fleet? 

‘ %. Is this the time to build a seaway that could not accommodate a single 01 


+} 


of the 57 United States merchant vessels which are now under construction i 


United States yards? 





a-level canal was less vulnerable than a lock canal, additional studies have 
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4. Is this the time to undertake—as would be necessary if such a seaway were 
coustructed—the construction of effective modern pier facilities to accommodate 
oceangoing vessels that could go through a 27-foot seaway which would cost 
many millions of more dollars to make the seaway of practical use’ 

5. Are we undertaking a project which at best would be extremely vulnerable 
to atomic attack? 

6. Are we prepared to undertake the extraordinary and perhaps continuous 
deepening and maintenance of all connecting channels and Great Lakes harbors 
which must be an integral part of any such seaway if it were to be practical 

7. What assurance have we that any United States shipping companies will be 
interested in using this seaway if and as completed? 

S. To what extent are we certain, in view of the conflicting testimony to date 
from a variety of sources, that construction of the seaway is vital to the proper 
distribution of iron ore admittedly essential as that ore is in our economy ? 

9. Are we quite certain that it is necessary for America always to take the 
lead and to take the maximum expenses of such gigantic projects today? 

I cunnot see how I can vote favorably for this waterway until these questions 
are satisfactorily answered, for to me they go to the basis of the question as to 
whether or not we should go ahead in this joint venture with Canada in these 
times of huge expenditures and Federal] deficits. 

I do hope you will find your way clear to authorize the building of the pow 
project as rapidly as possible 

Senator SavronsvaLh. Mr. Chairman, P will s: 
10 minutes I will try. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Go nhead, 10 minutes. that is ally rohit. 

Senator SavronsriLy. Mr. Chairman, first T want to thank vou and 
thank the committee for permitting me to testifv. I have thoug! 
about this subject a great deal. [have worked on it over the past 6. 
years a great Mans times. Il have had much correspondence on the 
subject. 


nt will @ive me 
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Now I want to say this. First Iam in favor of building the powei 
project at the earliest possible moment. IT want to get all the 
into New England that I possibly ean and help to get it in. 

Whether it is built by the State of New Yor! K or tae it is built 
by the Federal Government it seems to me is immaterial, because | 
think the State of New York would make an interstate compact that 
would have to be approved by Congress that would give New England 
the same opportunities that they would a »if the Federal Govern 
ment built it. 

1 think very little of this power will go into New England. I think 
Vermont may get some. I doubt if Massachusetts, Connecticut, o1 
Rhode Island will get any. The figures show that New York will 
absorb most of it or all of it over the next 10 vears. I want to make 
that clear. . 


power 


SEAWAY COST ESTIMATES 





Now. so far as the seaway 1s concerned, | would ask the committee BO 
look very carefully into the figures. eae estimates given to the com 
mittee in the report to Senator Wiley in 1949 stated that the United 
States share of building this seaway te be S483 million. 

If you make an estimate that costs have risen ap proximately 6 per 
cent a year since that time, the present cost for the United States shar 
would be $604 million based on those figures. We want also to remem 
ber that no canal has ever been built on anywhere near the cost of the 
original estimate. 
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The Panama Canal cost over 214 times as much, the Welland Ship 
Canal cost 214 times as much, the Chicago drainage canal cost about 
four times as much. 

Now all these remarks that I am making, I am making based o) 
a 27-foot channel, because it is my understanding that a new agreement 
will have to be effected with Canada if a seaway is built with more thai 
a 27-foot channel. Therefore I would prefer to have my remarks base« 
on that depth at this time. 

Now the Panama Canal has a depth of 40 feet. That handles on a 12 
month basis 28.1 million tons in 1950, This seaway will have a 27-foo 
depth, be open to traflic 7 or 8 months of the year, and yet it will have t: 
handle at least twice as much paying tonnage as the Panama Canal to 
be self-liquidating. 

Now this is the point that I would like to emphasize to the con 
mittee. A 27-foot depth canal would only permit fully loaded 6.6 
percent of the active merchant fleet of the United States to go throug! 
it, 8.5 percent of the reserve fleet, and of the 57 United States merchant 
vessels now under construction, not a single one would be able to go 
through a 27-foot channel. 

Now the Senator from Wisconsin in his testimony yesterday brought 
up, I think the facts were, that 99.5 percent of clearances in and out 
of Boston are vessels under 24 feet depth. Actually, those figures 
include the ferryboats, and soon. Actually of the 131,000 clearances, 
only 1,884 were in the foreign trade. 


CONNECTING CHANNELS AND GREAT LAKES HARBORS 


Another question of cost is the connecting channels and the Great 
Lakes harbors. I have charts here of every harbor in the Great Lakes. 
There is not a single harbor now in the Great Lakes that will take a 
vessel that is 27 feet deep. There is not a single pier, as I understand 
it, that an ocean-going steamer can tie up to. 

Now, the Great Lakes channel would cost $88 million and on present 
costs $110 million. And then there are the channels and turning 
basins which are going to increase that cost enormously. 

I would call attention, and I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will take 
the opportunity to look through some of these figures and some of 
this discussion that I have made—to the fact that in 1929 the Brook- 
ings Institution, a reliable institution, on page 97 of its report on the 
seaway states that to improve harbor and port facilities on the Great 
Lakes will cost an estimated $250 million. If you take those on 1929 
figures, what will it cost today? I don’t know. 

[ bring that out because that shows the tremendous variance between 
the Army engineers in 1948 and the Brookings Institution in 1929. 
You have got not only the seaway to build but you have got the port 
depth and the channel depth into the various ports. 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that as I have said a 
boat drawing over 25 feet cannot go up a 27-foot seaway, and of all 
the ships now operating in the United States merchant marine, there 
are only 6.6 percent of the ships that can go up, and not a single one 
of the new 57 that are being built. 
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ATTITUDE OF STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


Now [ have discussed this question with the presidents of at least 

» American steamship companies, and I have yet to find a single one 
= will send ships, or expeect to send ships up to this canal. Re- 
cently there has been great publicity given to the Flying Enterprise 
of which Captain Carlsen performed such heroic deeds. The presi- 
dent of that company, Mr. Isbrandtsen, says: 

To sum up, I think the chief effort should be on this coast first before giving 
way to abandonment (or partial abandonment) of existing facilities. Certainly 
. modern, efficient export port here available at all times and under all con- 
ceivable conditions would be far and away preferable to a half-tim« 


propbsition 
such as the seaway would perforce be. 


That was the conclusion of his statement tome. Now I would point 
out that a modern ship must be under way as much as possible if it 
is going to be economically used. Between 30 and 50 percent of 
ship’ s time isspent in port. If the port facilities are eflicient, then the 
boat will be more efficiently run. 


EFFICIENT 





PORT 





FACILITIES 


To get an efficient port facility today you should have, if possible 
for these big oceangoing steamers, at least a double-deck pier with a 
finger pier as opposed to a pier parallel to the watercourse. Modern 
piers cost money, and they cost a great deal of money, and that is not 
estimated in this situation at all. 

Now the present 14-foot channel on the St. Lawrence, just to sum 
up that testimony in a sentence, was used by 40 ships with a hundred 
round trips. That 14-foot canal can be used by a ship with a gross 
tonnage of 2,000 tons. The average American merchant marine vessel 
is between eight and ten thousand tons. 





LABRADOR IRON-ORE TRAFFIC 





Now Mr. Humphrey of the Hanna Co. testified about the iron ore 
in Labrador. We all agree that if this seaw: iy is to be effective it 
has got to get a major portion of its revenue from this iron ore in 
Labrador. I would call this fact to your attention, Mr. Chairman. 
The estimates of revenue in the engineers’ report to Senator Wiley call 
for, I think, a minimum of $36 million to $49 million annually from 
tolls, of which $15 million would come from iron ore. Now that is 
based on 30 million tons of iron ore. 

Mr. Humphrey testified there will only be 10 million tons up to 
1960 and then maybe 20 million tons after that. 

I would also call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to this fact : That 
on page 14 of the report to Senator Wiley it gave the Canadian traffic. 
Of iron ore, it gave the traffic moving down the seaway as 9 million 
tons. If there is going to be 10 million tons come out of Labrador, 
why should 9 million tons move down the seaway and 10 million tons 
move up the seaway ¢ 

If you are going to have iron ore from Canada, as we expect to have 
and need to have, why not have the Great Lakes iron ore go into the 


Midwest mills and the 10 million from Labrador be used down the 
coast ? 
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Otherwise if these figures or estimates are correct, you have got 
million tons moving down and 10 million tons moving up. The qui 
tion is argued to us that we should go in on this thing with Canada 
would simply « ‘all this to your attention, Mr. Chairman, in the ve: 
few minutes allotted to me. Canada this year will have a fiseal sw 
plus, we are told, of over $1 billion. We are going to have a fis 
deficit of $14 billion. 

. 


RELATIONS WITIL CANADA 


Now isn’t it time, some time is going to come when we are going t 
welcome the plans of another nation that will help us finance improv: 
ments that will help jointly ourselves and that nation, It does 
seem to me that if Canada does develop this seaway that we here 
the United States are going to suffer in our relations with Canada 
any way, and under the treaty, as I understand it of bse and a loa 
extension of that tre aty, we are going to get the same rights : as Canac Sta 
for any seaway that is built | by whoever it is built. 3 
sins 
SECURITY und 
I call your attention, sir, in the mimute remaining to me, to t] seu 
about security. I nee very — in the Ap propriations Cor Sica 
mittee, I think it was, in World Wa on the Panama Canal. I 9 
was stressed to us ana! th: ata eat hout locks was better than dene 
canal with locks, but that if we hada aaa with locks, its value from 5 
the point of view of security because of bombing would be very nade sla 
quate. 6 
ESTIMATED GUESSES oon 


(71e: 


Mr. Chairman, I would just like to read my conclusion to you 
have tried to summarize in 9 minutes now by the clock memorai — 


Way 


1 > 4 ¢. 
that I took several weeks to prepare and which J hoped I would pan 


permitted to give at length. Q 
Mr. Chairman, let us not be led astray by —— cuesses. M mtn 
you, the engineers’ estimates to Senator Wile \ in 1949 were estimat Wav 
guesses in their own language. as t] 
Let us not be led astray with the thought that the best estimated 9 
guesses will not be gre atly exceeded. First, because they are onl) hades 
@wuesses, and, second, because we all know costs have gone up enol 
mously. 
Let us not > led astr: Ly with the idea that only we in the United 
State of reset can supply the money and credit to build 
projects. 
Let us not be led astray by sentiment or emotion as to our fine rela 
tions with our sister nation to the north of us. Those relations wil! 
not be helped or hurt in my opinion by our a into or failure to g 
into this project. haan 
I know, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will give this problem very 
the same thoughtful consideration it gives all the matters that com want 
before it. ay Of 
I am talking with a great deal of humility and some trepidation =] it 
because of my knowledge. I am coming here this afternoon because 
I think that this matter has been considered from the spirit of em 
tion rather than factual economic reason. 


£0 
pract 
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I trust you will not report this resolution favorably until you -are 
convinced that you have the satisfactory fac tual answers to the vital 
questions that I have raised in this brief statement, and Mr. Chairma 
l respectfully ask you to listen to these aaeabicas if you will. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER IN REGARD TO SEAWAY 


T 


Kach of these questions is basic: each of them ceserves, I feel, t] 
most thoughtful and thorough consideration by the committee and 
all persons elsewhere concerned with this proposal. Let me 
here certain of the questions that. to my mind, illustrate this pomt: 

1. Ata time when we are spending | illions for nat — it 
Surry ival, is this the time Lo build al such a tremendous expelise 
way that is frozen approximately 4 to 5 months of each year? 

2. Is this the time to build a seaway that cannot accommodate fulb 
joaded more than 6.6 percent of the active merchant fleet of the United 
States and only S.0 percent of the reserve fleet / 

3. Is this the time to build a seaway that could not accommodate : 
single one of the 57 United States merchant vessels which are now 
under construction in United States yards ¢ 

t. Is this the time to undertake—as would be necessary if such a 
seaway were constructed—the construction of effective modern pier 
facilities to accommodate oceangoing vessels that could not go through 
a 27-foot seaway which would cost many millions of more dollars 
to make the seaway of practical use 
5. Are we undertaking a project which at best would be extremely 
vulnerable to atomic attack / 

6. Are we prepared to undertake the extraordinary and per! 
continuous depending and maintenance of all connecting channels : 
(yreat Lakes harbors which must be an integral part ot 
"7? if it were to be practical ¢ 

. What assurance have we that any United States shipping coi 
po anies will be interested in using this seaway if and as completed 4 

To what — nt are we certain, in view of the a o test! 
mony to date from a variety of sources, that constr nm of the Sea 
way is vital to the proper distribution of iron ore admittedly essential 
as that ore is in our economy 

% Are we quite certain Soa it is necessary for America always to 
take the lead and to take the maximum expenses of such gigantic proj- 
ects today ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, I want to consider this question on a national basis 
and not only from a New England basis, but it seem to me that these 
questions or questions of a similar character have got to be answered 
and have got to be answered factually and satisfactorily if we are not 
rong to £o forward on this ente prise, this vast enterprise, which is 
going to be a very large one and large in expenditures, on an emotional 
basis, and the thing that appeals to me, for the last 5 years that I have 
been discussing this project and working on it, is that there has been 
very little study of the economic facts involved in it. Emotionally we 
want it. 

Of course, we want a seaway through this country, but factually is 
it going to be economically feasible? Factually, is it economically 
practical, particularly in these times of great cost? Those are the 


96175—52 42 
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questions, sir, I would like to leave before you, with you and the acting 
chairman. I appreciate the opportunity to speak just 14 minutes. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Senator. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON BOSTON HARBOR 


Senator Witey. I have just a couple of questions. Do you think | 
the seaway is constructed that it will result in depleting any of the 
business of the Boston Harbor? 

Senator SavronsTaLu. We are told that it will, Senator Wiley, bu 
the fact that I have tried to base this—I have said nothing abou 
Boston, New York, or the Atlantic seaboard. I have tried to base my 
arguments on a national basis. 

I could bring out statement pro and con on the Boston seaboard. 
I presume it will hurt it to a certain extent, but 1 don’t base my ques 
tions or my statements here on that. 

Senator Witey. I did not mean that you did. I wanted to know, 
in view of the fact you are talking of facts 

Senator Savronsraut. Yes; I think it will hurt Boston Harbor. 

Senator Witey. How much traffic? Have you any idea, if the sea- 
way were put into effect, how much tonnage would it affect in Bosto: 
Harbor? 

Senator SatronstTau.. I think it would affect it some. I would not 
want to tell you the exact tonnage. I don’t think it would affect it i: 
tonnage very much. It would affect it some. 

Senator Witey. And if Canada should construct it and we did not, 
do you think it would affect the tonnage in Boston Harbor ¢ 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I don’t think there would be any difference, 
because if I read the agreement of 1871 correctly, which | understand 
is in effect in perpetuity as to the St. Lawrence River, we have the 
same rights as Canada has. 

From the St. Lawrence through the Great Lakes I understand there 
is a new agreement now in negotiation which would have to grant i 
perpetuity equal rights on the Great Lakes channels in any event 
this seaway is built. 

Senator Wirry. You know that the Governor of your State has « 
different idea of the value of the seaway, don’t you / 

Senator SALTonsTALL. I was told when I came in here that the Gov 
ernor sent a representative to testify. He has a right to his opinion, 
Senator, and I have a right to mine, and I have worked on this fo. 
6 or 8 years. I believe I know something about it. I do not ques 
tion that he does, too. 

[ would also call your attention to the fact that the Boston Port 
Authority, which is a Massachusetts authority, is specifically opposed 
to the building of this seaway. 

Senator Winey. That would confirm your other conclusion that it 
might be a little damaged in tonnage to the Boston Harbor. 

Senator Sarronstau. Yes, sir. I want to speak factually and | 

can’t tell you the exact tonn: ge, and I don’t want to leave you with 
thes impression that I am appearing here purely from a Massachusetts 
and Boston point of view. 
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Senator Wimry. You have testified, however, I think your language 
is “Of course, we would like to see the seaway built,” I think that was 
one of the last phrases you said, but I presume you mean you would 
like to postpone it until some more propitious time to see it built, Is 
that it? 

Senator Savronsraut. I think I said, Senator Wiley, speaking 
extemporaneously, I want to visualize every improvement to this coun 
try that will help the economies of the country as a whole. I want 
to, of course, protect New England in any way that it should be pro 
tected. 

My statement on that was based on the fact that 1 don’t think that 
many of the questions, the factual questions involved that will make 
this thing expensive, will make this thing economically sound if it is 
going to be made, have been thoroughly considered at all. 


SEAWAY’S EFFECT ON COUNTRY’S GENERAL WELFARE 


Senator Witey. Is it your conclusion—this is the last question 
that the construction of the seaway, either by Canada alone or by us 
jointly, would be of no particular value to the general welfare and 
safety of this country / 

Senator SaLrronsTaLL. My answer to your question, sir, would be 
this: That if this is to be built as a self-liquidating proposition, I be 
lieve it should be gone into very, very much more carefully. 

As regards the security of the country, on the statement of forme: 
Secretary of War Royall himself, I do not think that it is half as im 
portant for our security when we are running a deficit, a fiscal deficit 
in our Government, as many, many other things that could be done. 
Senator Witey. That is all. 


DESIRE TO DEVELOP POWER RESOURCES 


Senator McMauon. Senator Saltonstall, before I came in. Senator 
Sparkman tells me that you referred to your desire to have the power 
resources of the St. Lawrence developed. 

Senator SauTONsTALL. Yes, sir, at the earliest possible moment. 

Senator McManon. Our power cost in New England, according to 
the Secretary of Commerce in his testimony this morning, is relatively 
high, and this has retarded industrial growth, particularly in New 
England. 

For example, a recent study— 
he said— 
of industrial power cost in New England indicated these costs exceeded the 
national average by 15 percent. High power costs have compelled New England 
to concentrate on lines of manufacture using relatively little power in relation 
to the value of the finished product and have prevented proper diversification of 
New England industry. 

Now assuming those facts are true, do you envisage a power develop- 
ment that would bring us power in New England at the lower rate, 
or if we do not go through with this proposition, will the power that 
would come to us under the development of the power alone, pre- 
sumably by New York State, by the Mohawk & Hudson Power Co., 
be at this continued 15 percent rate? 
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Senator Savronstauy. I think, Senator McMahon, as I said befor 
you came in, I believe that this power project should be built at th 
earliest possible moment either by New York State or by the Federa 
Government. I believe that New York will absorb practically of of 
this power, 


BENEFICIARIES OF POWER PROJECTS 


From my studies and from what I have been told more than fro: 
any careful study, 1 don’t believe that Massachusetts, Connecticut, o 
Rhode Island would get practically any benefit from this pow 
project being built. I think Vermont would get some, not as much 
Is antic ipated. I think most of it would be absorbed more econo) 
ically right in the State of New York in the normal growth. 

Now the engineers to Senator Wiley in the report in 1949, state: 
that the power project could be built without additional cost if th 
seaway was not built. Therefore, as I say, I believe the power proje: 
should be built at the earliest possible moment for all the benet 
to New York and New England that ean be given. 

Senator McManon. By the Federal Government ? 

Senator SauronsraLy, Either by the Federal Government. or th: 
State of New York. I don’t think it make much difference, because Th. 
if the State of New York builds it. it would absorb most ot the power, Mii 
it would have to give an interstate compact that would have to b: 
approved by the Congress, so that we from New England, you and | 
and other New England Senators would have an opportunity, then. 
to see that we got a fair break, if the State of New York did not. 


where 


foes | 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON STEEL INDUSTRY 


Senator McManon. General Pick stated this morning that if t} 

seaway was not built, the steel industry might have to move to tli 

seaboard. Did you hear that testimony 4 
Senator Sauronstaun. I said, I do not know whether you were 

or not. As I reneneiae it, on the iron-ore problem Mr. Humphr 

testified 2 days ago or 3 days ago—I read his testimony—that Labrado: 

iron ore would build up to 10 million tons a vear, starting in 1954 t 

1960. After that it might go up as high as 20 million tons. 
On page 39, I think it is, of the report to Senator Wiley, it shows tly 

Canadian ore, 9 million tons is being exported and i ‘million tol 

comes up the seaway. 
I simply point out to vou that where the estimates of revenue ar 

based on 30 million tons to make this seaway self-supporting at, | 

think, 50 cents a ton basis, it would seem logical to suppose that that 

9 million tons that is going to go down the canal could ¢ go into th 

Midwest steel centers and some of that 10 million that is coming out a: 

up to 1960 could go down the Atlantic seaboard. Why send 10 mil thing 

lion tons up and 9 million tons down, as that report would seem to J veteat 

indicate ? ae 
Senator McManon. Thank you, Senator. and y« 
The CuHatrman. Senator Sparkman ? Ty 
Senator SparKMAN. No questions. . a 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Senator. Glad to have you n the 
Senator SartronstaLy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHarrmMan. Is Senator O'Conor present’ Senator O’Conor 
wanted to file a statement. If there is no objection, when he brings 
it up it will be filed. 

Congressman Butler, of New York. Come around. Congressman, 
ind go right ahead, please. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Burter. [ am from the Forty-fourth Congressional District 
f New York, Buffalo and vicinity. 

The CHoamman. Youre present the Buffalo district ? 

Mr. BUTLER. | have been insti ucted by ny peo} Dle up home tha 

re op pos sec to thi Is ana we hs ave been for a number of 
e do not feel that it is going to be of any val 
vhole or to ourselves in that. area. 


| 
\\ 


ie 


COST OF DEEPENING BUFFALO HARBOR 


The CHarRMAN. Wouldn't Buffalo be reht onthis port‘ 

Mr. Burier. It is right on the lake, yes: and it is not too far from 
where the canal would really heen, and if the St. Lawrence Seaway 
foes through, it means dee pe ning the Drm ilo H;: arbo. and all the har- 
bors alone the lakes, and we have an imate of our city engineer up 
there that it will cost $1 million or more to deepen the Bu fT; iloH bor 
to 27 feet. Right now we are trying to get money to deepen it to 25 
feet, and it is very difficult. 

The Cuamman. Will you proceed } In your own Way. 

Mr. Butter. What I intended to do was to extend n 

The CaamMan. Don’t you want to read your state mel 

Mr. Burver. I can’t do it all in 5 minutes. That 
I would just extend them. 

The CuHamman. You might make a brief 
he statement In. 

Mr. Bt TLER. We are opposed Lo it, because 
be of any value at all to the country or to the : 

ive in, and also that this time esp shally | 
vould divert many Be away from the 
the high lights of our objections. 

We could go along and talk all kinds of thing 

nore or less op pos sed to this fora hum be rot years 
‘ore, not this committee partic ul: arly, but severa 
feel as though every year, possibly every 2 years, 

hing comes up and we ee a been able to, over 
defeat it, but iI they win once, why, that is the end o 
more or lens alert, and we know that you fellows have gr 
and you have got to listen to a lot of us boy , and 
questions I would rather answe x the questions. 

The CnHarrMan. Without objection, vour statement 


n the record along with any other Statements vou 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN C. BUTLER, REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STA 
oF New YorK, IN OpposiIrion TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


For more than 50 years we have heard every conceivable reason advanced f 
the need of the St. Lawrence seaway. Our country has progressed and fro 
all indications has not suffered because of its nondevelopment. 

Canada is the country that will benefit from this waterway, and she is n 
proceeding to finance and carry out the project on her own, This is fine. It 
reported they have a treasury surplus. But I believe it is even a waste and 
luxury for Canada. 

Besides the fact the seaway would result in no material benefit to us, w 
cannot afford it—we have the greatest deficit in the history of our Nation ar 
we cannot further burden our people with this added unneeded expenditure 

It has been argued the seaway would bring oceangoing vessels from Puroy 
to our inland ports. Now it is finally agreed these vessels will not play 
important part. Department of Commerce reports for 1947 and 1948 on possil 
or potential traffic for the seaway clearly indicate it does not expect ocean 
going vessels to pick up wheat at Great Lakes ports and carry it to Europea 
ports, but that wheat would be transshipped to Montreal. This means the eli: 
nation of our transshipment ports such as Buffalo. 

Why should we spend a billion dollars to build a waterway which will 
reality provide the means of getting ore to a few of those Midwest steel con 
panies and an American ore company that have invested in ore deposits 
Labrador? It is also of major importance to the public power bureaucrats wh: 
want to set up a giant TVA for New England and New York, but at the san 
time ports such as Buffalo, Oswego, New York, and so forth, would suffer by 
losing their grain business. 

We saw what the deepening of the Welland Canal did to the port of Buffa! 
Hundreds of thousands of dollais were lost there. Further diversion of traffi 
from Buffalo would affect thousands of workers in the milling and marine in 
dustries, to say nothing of the railroad people. The diversion of traffic fro: 
our American ports would have a disastrous effect on the commerce and pros 
perity of American cities. 


The seaway is unsound for national defense. A minimum of 5 years will be 


required to build it, and then in time of war it cannot be defended against 
attack or sabotage. One bomb properly dropped on any of the locks would 
paralyze the entire route. 

The proposed 27-foot channel would be ice-locked 5 months out of the year 


and when open only about 4 percent of the American oceangoing vessels coul: 


use it economically. The Great Lakes ports would have to be deepened and in 


proved to serve the waterway. This is not included or considered in the billion 


dollars the project is to cost. 

I still maintain the St. Lawrence seaway is a tremendous unjustified expend 
ture of money, manpower, and material that would have a disastrous effect 01 
many of our port cities, such as Buffalo. It must be remembered that thi 
millions of dollars it will cost to build the waterway, as well as the labor, 
manpower, and material will be that much less for our defense production 


LETTER OF JEAN A. MARTIN, CLERK OF THE BOarp, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JEAN A. MARTIN, Clerk ALFORD J. FARLEY, 
LEON J. HINKLEY, 
Deputy Clerk» 
BoarD OF SUPERVISORS, COUNTY OF ERIE 


BuFFato, N. Y., February 26, 1952 
Hon. THomas CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: This is to certify that Supervisor George R 
Baldwin, Sr., 82 Nevada Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., is the duly authorized represent 
ative of the Erie County Board of Supervisors with full authority to speak 
their behalf on the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN A. MARTIN, Clerk of the Board 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. BALDWIN, Sr., REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BOARD OF 
Supervisors, Erte County, STATE OF NEw YorRK 


I wish to make this statement of protest against the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect for the following reasons: 

That this project would tend to create a direct hardship on the people who make 
their living in the following types of plants and industries located in the Niagara 
frontier—steel and iron manufacturers; steel processing and fabricating; flour 
and grain mills; railroad carriers, which this area supports, the biggest railroad 
yards east of Chicago. Buffalo is the western end of the Erie State barge canal. 
I might state here that the largest taxpaying corporation to Erie County, N. Y., 
is the New York Central Railroad, only one of a large number of railroads that 
run in and out of Buffalo. To this extent it would no longer be necessary to 
ship by lake carrier to the port of Buffalo to process any of the grain or merchan 
dise that could be shipped direct to the Atlantic seaboard by oceangoing carriers 
This so-called St. Lawrence seaway project would only be in operation the ice 
free months of the year, which would be at the best about 7 months. Therefore it 
would be necessary to lay off numerous people who have made their living in 
the above-named industries for the best 7 months of the year. 

As for ships that would use the St. Lawrence seaway being able to come into 
the Buffalo Harbor, this would be an impossibility as we do not have the depth 
of water in our harbors to accommodate this type ship due to the fact that when 
the Chicago Drainage Canal was opened it lowered the water in the harbors in the 
Niagara frontier from 5 to 7 feet 

The Erie County Board of Supe rvisors, who represent a population of 950,000 
people, which is a larger population than more than 13 separate States in the 
United States can show as of the 1950 census. 

This board of supervisors passed a resolution last April and submitted same 
to the House Committee on Public Works and were not heard at that time. We 
now have arrived at another hearing and are unable to take the stand. I respect- 
fully submit this statement of protest. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


Senator McManon. If we settle this thing definitely, we will add to 
the labor market of everybody that has been lobbying pro and con. 

Mr. Burier. I did not get that. 

Senator McManon. If we settle this definitely, we will add to the 
labor market of all those who have been lobbying pro and con. 

Mr. Butter. That is right, you will settle a lot of things. 

The Cuairman. That crowd doesn’t labor. 

Mr. Butter. It will solve the shortage of labor to a certain extent, 
but perhaps you won't have the mechanics that you want to do it with. 
We know if you settle it you are going to take a lot of people and a lot 
% money out of this country, not for the development of our country, 
but for the development of the country of Canada. 

We felt that way when they deepened the Welland Canal. We 
know how much business we lost there, especially in the grain business. 
There has been millions of dollars’ worth going round right past our 
door all the way into Oswego, Watertown and in through there where 
it is much cheaper to handle it. 

The last estimate that we had was seven-eights of a cent to unload 
a grain before we turned a wheel, and they could take it through the 
Welland Canal and over to Ontario and into the state- operated houses 
up there for one-eighth of a cent. We were charged three-eights of a 
om storage and they were getting it free for 90 days, so they took a 
lot of business away from Buffalo and we felt it up there. 
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BUFFALO AS FLOUR-MILL CENTER 


The Cuarrman. Let me ask you, isn’t Buffalo a great place wher 


they ship the wheat in and then mill and then ship it out? 
Mr. Butter. That is right, it is the greatest flour mill center in th 


world today. 

The CHarrMan. 
committee where we had difficulties. 
increasing the rate in anywise. 

Mr. Burier. They are going along there handling plenty of grai 
.e feed mills, flour mills, and these oils that they vet fron 
It is a bie center that handles erai 


I remember that from testimony before another 
They wanted to do that without 


up there, t] 
soybeans and different things. 
It isa terminal base there. 

The St. Lawrence woes int why; then we are going to slow a lot 
the railroad busin ess up. W eC have vot 17 railroads coming in the 
Hat the oi Lin comes m on and we ship 1 it to all our seaboards 

‘The CuarrmMan. What business are you in ¢ 
Mr. Burier. [am inno business. I am just a Congressman. 
The Cuarmman. I meant what profession are you in 4 
Mr. Buruer. Prior to that I worked on the water front in the « 
of Buffalo as general superintendent of one of the mills up there. 
The Cnamman. That is what I am trying to get at. Iam getting 
ye practical experience on this thing. 
Al] right. any other questions ¢ 
Senator McManon. I commend his frankness. 
Senator Wirry. Did vou say 18 or 17 railroads ? 
Mr. Burier. Seventeen. 
Senator Winey. That run in and out of Buffalo? 
Mr. Burirr. That is night. 
Senator Wirry. That is all. 
The Caairman. It is very important to know whether it is 17 or 
Congressman Bailey, of West Virginia. 


1 
is 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 


THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Chairman and vent le mel ot the cominitter 
record, [am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey 


ia District. 
S EFFECT ON WEST VIRGINIA 


alf of all the citizens of Wes t Vi irginia to protes 


I appear in beh 
pending proposal to provide 1 


pproval, by your committee, of the ] 
the construction of an all-water route to enable oceangoing vessels 
enter the Great Lakes. 

I have, asa Member of Congress, always favored river. harbor. 
other v aterwav projects. If circumstances would permit, I would 
favor this proposal. [ cannot be a party to any action that is certain 
to de Stroy the leading indus stry of mv State. 
yal is king in West Virginia. We now produce 100,000,000 tons 
ul] more than 1s produced by any other State. 
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The Cuarrman. If coal is king, who is queen in West Virginia ? 
Mr. Bairry. I will get to that a little later. 

Senator Witey. John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Battery. Probably so. That is a debatable question, Mr. ( 
man. 

Our total production exceeds 168,000,000 tons. This industry is the 
major source of State and local revenue and yields in excess of $30 
million annually in taxes. It must be preserved in order to avert eco 
nomic disaster. The jobs of 125.000 miners are at stake, to say noth 
ing of the economic effect on our railroads and their 


tial 


39,000 employees. 





RECIPROC 





.AL 





TRADE 





AGREEMENTS ACT 





I feel sure that you gentlemen are all fully aware of the fight which 
I waged some weeks ago on the floor of the House, in writing an 
escape clause into the legislation to extend the Reciproe: al Trade 
Agreements Act. This was done in order, primarily, to protect this 
same coal industry. 

In this reciprocal trade fight, I placed in the record, full proot 
that the om industry of my State was being destroyed by the impor 


tation of 1,200,000 barrels of cheap fuel oil daily from Saudi Arabia 
and Voneaal a. 


CHEAP FUEL OIL 





It is this cheap fuel oil that has driven West Virginia coal out of 
our eastern markets, particularly in New England, where is it being 
delivered by tankers. In 1948, West Virginia sold 21,000,000 tons of 
coal in New England and New York. In 1949 this had dropped to a 
total of 15,000,000 tons and in 1950 it dropped to slightly more than 
10,000,000 tons, Today it is less than 8,000,000 tons. Practically all of 
this tonnage has been displaced with cheap fuel oil. Four barrels of 
this residual fuel oil has the same B. t. u. as one ton of West Virginia 
coal. 

This fuel oil is sold for $1.6 per barrel, and for $6.40 they ean buy 
an equal amount of heating capacity as in 1 ton of West Virginia coal 
that for production and transportation costs $10.95 per ton, without 
any profit to the producer, to lay on the wharf at Boston. 

The CuarrMan. I want to caution you that your time is limited. 
I want you to bear that in mind. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Battery. Five large American oil companies 
company, the Anglo-Iranian, have the foreign concessions for this 
oil. Their profits have been skyrocketing the past few years due to 
their sale of this oil for $1.60 per barrel that only cost 17 cents 
initially. 

In testimony, taken by both the House and Senate Labor Commit 
tees, some months ago, it was determined that 1,200,000 barre! 


urreis oj 


this oil was being imported daily. It was also determined that 


and one Britis 


um 
ports in excess of 350,000 barrels daily would injure both the inde 
pendent oil companies and the coal industry. 

I have gone into this matter of oil imports in some detail because 
it has a direct bearing on the question of constructing the St. Law- 
rence seaway. In peacetime, West Virginia ships 8+ percent of its 
coal production into the Great Lakes markets. Once you build thei 
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seaway, these same tankers that bring this cheap oil to our easter 
seaboard, will enter the Great Lakes to refineries in cities like Cleve 
land, Detroit, and Chicago, and West Virginia coal will be driven 
from the lake markets just as it has been driven from its eastern 
markets. 

COAL DEPOSITS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


There is still another sound reason why West Virginia and other 
coal-producing States are opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
There are proven deposits of coal of approximately 2 billion tons in 
Nova Scotia at the entrance to this St. Lawrence River. These coal] 
deposits are now being operated. The production for the year 1949 
was 6,182,000 tons and for the year 1950 6,428,000 tons. Considerable 
shipments of this coal, particularly coke, is being imported into the 
United States. The fact that it is excellent coking coal makes it a 
dangerous possibility in competition with our West Virginia product 
in the manufacture of steel. 

I have not been able to secure the cost on a tonnage basis of pro 
ducing coal in Nova Scotia, nor is it possible to determine what the 
water frei ight rates are on this coal to our lake ports should we build 
this seaway. I do know, that the average cost per ton to produce 
coal in the central West Virginia fields is $3.97 and when we add the 
all-rail freight rates from Beckley, W. Va., to Milwaukee, Wis., which 
are $5.04 per ton, it would cost $9.01 per ton without any profit to the 
producer. 

Assuming that the cost of producing a ton of coal in the Welch 
mines in England which is $6.43 and a fair estimate of the cost of 
production in Nova Scotia, there would be a margin of $2.58 per 
ton to cover freight (all water) on this Nova Scotia coal to Mil 
waukee, where it would compete with our West Virginia product 
which faces another boost in freight rates in applications now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


COMPETITION FROM ENGLISH PRODUCED COAL 


In Great Britain, the Government owns the merchant marine and 
under the government subsidy she offers in the form of cheap freight 
rates, to encourage the sale of her products abroad. IT am convinced 
that even E nglish- produced coal could in peacetime compete for our 
lake markets. One thing is sure, the British ships coming into Can- 
ada for grain would stop at Nova Scotia, the entrance to the St. Law 
rence, and take on coal for sale in both American and Canadian lake 
ports. 

Today, three of the Nation’s major rail systems operate in West 
Virginia. I refer to the Norfolk & Western, the C hesapeake & Ohio, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio. They all receive the major part of their 


revenue from coal shipments. They cannot exist without their 


revenues. Do the proponents of this project have a plan to provide 
financial rehabilitation to these rail systems when they are made in- 
solvent by this ill-advised action? Do they have jobs to offer the 
more than 125,000 miners and 30,000 other rail workmen who stand 
to lose their employment? Do they want to tax the coal and rail in- 
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dustries to raise Federal money in the amount of half a billion dol- 
lars to build this seaway ? 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


I plead with you, gentlemen of the committee, for a realistic ap- 
proach to this problem. On every hand, we hear the cry for economy 
in Government. Then why this proposed project? When we are cut- 
ting out for the duration of the emergency every item of expenditure 
not directly connected with the war effort. IT might add, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have cut off appropriations for projects far more important 
to our defense effort. L refer to the Sutton Reservoir, in West Vir- 
ginia, where the Administration, through the Budget Office and our 
Appropriations Committee, have suspended appropriations despite 
the fact that the major purpose of this project is to remove the flood 
hazard to the Nation’s largest chemical plants so vital to our defense. 
Charleston, W. Va., is the chief chemical center of the world. Here, 
our Army engineers say, that one alone of seven large plants could 
suffer potenti: al flood dam: iges of $20,000,000. 

The. proponents of this seaway project want to take advantage of 
the war hysteria to gain approv al when they could not get it in more 
normal times for economic values, not war scare, would be the yard- 
stick to measure its value. J am, of course, interested in the iron-ore 
deposits in Labrador, as a future reserve for use in America. It might 
be well, before we build this great seaway, to inquire who owns these 
Labrador ore reserves. 


QUESTION OF SELF-LIQUIDATION 


The backers of this project say it will be self-liquidating; that the 
toll charges collected will carry the load. M: ay IL inquire if our good 
neighbor, Canada, has agreed on these toll rates? Millions of bushels 
of Canadian wheat now shipped by rail to our eastern seaports for 
reshipment to Europe, will go outward through this seaway. Have 
we any assurance that Canada won't demand free clearance for her 
wheat shipments? I doubt seriously if the tolls collected will cover 
the ordinary maintenance and operating charges. 

I shall not take the time of the committee to answer the far-fetched 
arguments advanced by the proponents of this project. Permit me 
to sav, however, that the idea is somewhat fantastic. It cannot be 
justified economically. It will do more harm to other sections of 
our Nation than any good that will come to the limited section of 
our population that it will serve. 

I appreciate this opportunity to present West Virginia’s side of this 
question. I sincerely hope your committee will, in its wisdom, report 
this matter unfavorably. 

1 would like in cone lusion, Mr. Chairman, to say that I appreciate 
the fact that you have given me this limited time. I regret very much 
that I am not able to present personally all of the picture, but I 
sincerely hope that the committee will weigh this matter carefully 
and come up with an unfavorable report. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Myers, you have got some constituents. 
Bring them around. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. MYERS, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I an 
very grateful for the opportunity you have given to us from Phila 
delphia to present our views on this subject. May I say that I appea 
here as general counsel for the Chamber of Commerce of Greate 
Philadelphia. 

In view of questions that have been heretofore asked, let me say that 
that position ae no compensation whatsoever, and for my appeai 
ance here today I am receiving no compensation whatsoever, eithe: 
directly or so 

Let me further say that IT have always opposed the seaway while 
a member of the Senate, and therefore the views that will be expressed 
by these witnesses are entirely consistent with the views that I hav 
heretofore expressed as a Member of the Senate. 

The clerk has told me that he would give these three witnesses 10 
minutes in all. They will present their statements and ask that they 
be incorporated in their entirety in the record, and they will eac 
make a very brief extemporaneous statement. 

As to our _ witness, I would eall Mr. Alex Crothers, who is rep 
resenting the Joint Commission of the Delaware River, which is a 
corporate entity set up by Pennsylvania and New Jersey set up for 
the promotion of the Delaware River as a highway of commerce be 
tween Philadelphia and Camden and the sea 


STATEMENT OF ALEX CROTHERS, EXECUTIVE OF THE PORT PROMO- 
TION DEPARTMENT OF THE DELAWARE RIVER JOINT COMMIS- 
SION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Croriers. My name is J. Alex Crothers, and T am the executive 
of the Port Promotion Department of the Delaware River Joint Com 
mission. We are a Bay State agenev and we are charged with the 
responsibility of the promotion and development of commerce in th 
area. 


POSSIBLE DIVERSION OF TRAFFIC 


It is conservatively estimated that the investment in port facilities 
by States and municipalities, railroads, and others in port facilities 
in our port district is in excess of $200 million. 

The reason, one of the a ipal reasons, that we are opposed to 
this projec ‘tt. is because of the possibility of the diversion of trafhi 
from our port area to the spniaeil waterway. 

The Secretarv of Commerce in his statements before the Hous: 
Publhie Works Committee stated that there was no doubt but what a 
considerable amount of trafiie would be diverted from the Atlanti: 
and the Gulf ports to the waterway when constructed, and he had 
submitted estimates which, when we study them and analyze then 
very carefully, certainly elves us considerable reason for alarm. 

For example, his estimates range from 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons 
of commerce annually to move through the waters, and then when we 
consider that during the year 1950, and this according to the report 


of the Bureau of Census, the Department of Commerce, we handled 
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at all North Atlantic ports a total of only 91,000,000 tons of commerce, 
and of this amount, which consisted incidentally of 54 percent of the 
total foreign commerce of the country, 42,000,000 tons was dry cargo 
and 49,000,000 was tanker cargo. 

The tanker cargo consisted very largely of petroleum products, 
which is used locally in the port areas of the respective ports on the 
Atlantic coast, so therefore the tonnage which would most likely be 
affected would be the dry cargo, which amounted in 1950 to some 
42,000,000 tons as compared to the estimates for the waterway of 
54,000,000 to 87,000,000 tons. It is pretty difficult to compare those 
figures. 

When we do compare them and consider them very carefully, it 
would appear that the North Atlantic ports would lose approximately 
one-third of our foreign commerce. 

The Cuamman. You mean the commerce that you are now getting / 

Mr. Croruers. Yes, sir. For example, on the grain movement it is 
estimated that the waterway would carry from: 514 to 11 million tons 
annually, or 644 to 1114 million tons annually, 

Actually the total grain movements through the North Atlantic 
ports for the years from 1946 to 1950, the average grain movement 
was less than 5,000,000 tons a year, but it meant a great deal to us in 
revenue to our port cities. The loss from that grain alone, which 
apparently would all be gone if the waterway was built, would be in 
excess of $40,000,000 per year. 

The loss of our dry cargo, of our general cargo traflic, would prob 
ably run $120,000,000 a year, or in all if we accept these figures, our 
port would lose, our old-established ports, approximately $150,000,000 
each year, and those figures are on the conservative side. 


VULNERABILITY TO ATTACK 


The question has been raised here, and I believe it has been argued, 
that this waterway would be a great benefit insofar as national de 
fense is concerned. I know from personal experience in World Wat 
11 when I was an Army port commander in the European theater of 
operations, that a waterway such as this and a canal would be ex 
tremely vulnerable to attack, 

A single well-directed bomb could put it out of commission, and 
possibly for the duration, which would mean that any ships which 
we might have in the Great Lakes area would be bottled up and immo- 
bilized for the duration. I think it is a great fallacy 
this from the defense angle. 

As a matter of fact, any major diversion of traflic from our Atlantie 
and Gulf ports during normal times would only serve to weaken them 
and to make it more difficult to maintain the Facalsins of stevedoring 
and other organizations serving the ports in a high state of efliciency, 
so that they may be prepared and ready to serve the country in a 
war emergency, 

[t is, therefore, the feeling of our commission and of our business 
interests in the greater Philadelphia-south Jersey area that the pro- 
ponents of this project, involving as it does a vast expenditure of 
public funds, are telling us that we are not only going to have to pay 
our proportionate heavy share of building the waterway but at tl 
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same time we are going to lose a large share of our foreign commerc: 
if and when it becomes a reality. 
The CuarrMan,. I am sorry, your time is up. 


STATEMENT OF J. ALEX. CROTHERS, EXECUTIVE, Port PROMOTION DEPARTMENT, 
DELAWARE River Jornr COMMISSION OF PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY 


My name is J. Alex. Crothers. I am the executive of the port promotion depar 
ment of the Delaware River Joint Commission of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
The Delaware River Joint Commission is a self-sustaining, corporate instrume: 
tality of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the State of New Jersey. Th: 
commission is charged, in addition to its other functions, with the responsibilit 
of the promotion of the Delaware River as a highway of commerce betwee 
Philadelphia and Camden and the sea. 

L have been authorized by the commission to appear before your committ: 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

The Delaware River port area, known as the port of Philadelphia, serves thre: 
States, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. The economic well being and 
the prosperity of this area is dependent, to a very large degree, upon the uni 
terrupted movement of commerce through the port. It is conservatively est 
mated that the investment by States, municipalities, railroads, and others i: 
port facilities in the port area exceeds $200,000,000. This figure does not include 
the tremendous private investment by industries, warehouse companies, steam 
ship companies, towing companies, stevedoring organizations, shipbuilding repa 
yards, and other agencies serving the port. 

Gentlemen, I believe you can well understand our concern and the reason fo 
our strong opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence waterway when you cars 
fully consider the tonnage estimates that have been made by the Department ot 
Commerce in order to justify the project. These estimates indicate that approx 
mately one-third of the present foreign commerce moving through the United 
States North Atlantic ports will be diverted to the proposed waterway. Furthe: 
more, the Secretary of Commerce, in his appearance before the House Pub! 
Works Committee on Tuesday, February 20, 1951, said: “The port interests on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have been similarly opposed and much is heard t 
the effect that the St. Lawrence project will destroy their business. There is n 
question, but that a considerable amount of traffic now moving to and from 
Middle West via these ports will be diverted to the seaway.” 

The summary of estimated traffic and revenne for the proposed waterwa 
submitted by the Secretary of Commerce ranges from 57 to S84 million tons 
traffic annually: 11,278,000 tons of this estimated potential traffic is genera 
cargo, and 6% to 1114 tons is grain. The remainder is made up of iron ore, coa 
and petroleum. In my opinion, these estimated tonnage figures are complete 
unrealistic, but, if they are even partially correct, it will mean the diversion of 
a very substantial volume of traffic from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

My reason for this statement is based on a comparison of the foreign wate 
borne commerce figures for the year 1950. as compiled from the reports of thi 

sureau of Census, United States Department of Commerce. 

The total foreign water-borne commerce of the United States in 1950 w 
168,937,189 net tons. The North Atlantic ports handled 91,416,216 net tons, o1 
54.1 percent of the foreign commerce. A breakdown of these figures shows that 
the foreign tonnage moving through the North Atlantic ports was made up of 
$?.000,000 tons of dry cargo and 49,000,000 tons of tanker cargo. The dry cargo 
consists of grain, coal, ores, and miscellaneous general commodities. The tanke 
cargo is principally petroleum, distributed and consumed very largely in the 
immediate port areas, and it can be assumed that this type of cargo will not by 
affected by the proposed waterway. The movement of dry cargo is the kind of 
traflic which will be delivered to the St. Lawrence waterway, provided the claims 
of the proponents are accepted at face value. 

I suggest that a very careful analysis be made of the estimated traffic and 
revenue made by the Department of Commerce in order to justify the construc 
tion of this waterway as a self-liquidating project. For example, the lowes! 
estimate made by the Department of Commerce for dry cargo (exeluding petro 
leum) amounts to 511% million tons, and the high is 64 million tons. This com 
pares with 42 million tons of dry foreign cargo transshipped through all the 
North Atlantic ports, including the ports of Philadelphia, New York, Baltimor: 
ltoston, Portland, Maine, and Hampton Roads during the year 1950. The esti 
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mated annual movement of grain over the proposed waterway is 642 to 11% 
uillion tons. The average annual exports of ‘grain through the United States 
Atlantic ports during the years 1946 to 1950, inclusive, was less than 5 million 
tons, and this during years of peak movements following World War II. If the 
estimates of 614 to 11% million tons of grain to move annually over the water 
way are accepted, then, certainly, we shall lose all—or most—of our grain 
traffic. This will mean a loss of approximately $40,000,000 each year to ou 
ports and to the railroads serving them. The grain elevators and grain-handling 
facilities at North Atlantie ports, in which more than $100,000,000 have bee) 
invested, will be rendered practically useless, 

The prosperity and activity of a port is measured to a very large extent by the 
general carzo transshipped through it. J find it extremely ditiicult to estimate 
the possible loss of this type of traftic to the proposed waterway However, if 
the estimates of the proponents are to be accepted as « orrect, and 11 million tons 
of general cargo are diverted annually to the proposed waterway, it would mean 
the loss of approximately $120,000,000 in business each year to Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, and this does not include the loss of line-haul freight revenues to our raj 
roads and other transportation lines, which will greatly exceed this figure. 

The port of Philadelphia is the second port in volume of commerce in the 
United States, and it is reasonable to assume, therefore. that it will absorb a 
very substantial share of this loss. At least 70 percent of this loss to the ports 
will be borne by labor for stevedoring services, cargo loading and unloading. 
warehouse handling, and many other miscellaneous services. if we accept the 
Department of Commerce's estimates of tonnage and revenue for the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway, it will mean that our old, established ports stand to 
lose approximately $150,000,000 annually. 

In my considered judgment, based on a careful study of the recent Statistics 
published by the Burean of Census, Department of Commerce, covering United 
States foreign trade, in summary reports F. T. 972, F. 'T. v6, and F. T. 981, the 
estimates are grossly exaggerated for the purpose of attempting to justify the 
proposed project as self-liquidating. 

An argument advanced by the proponents of the project is that, in the interest 
of national defense, it will be of great value as an alternative route for overseas 
shipments. Reference is made to the fact that “during the last war. the great 
bulk of our overseas shipments were dispatched through New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Hampton Roads.” Furthermore, it is stated th: if these ports 
Were damaged by enemy action, the proposed waterway “would be of immeasur 
able value.” In ny opinion, dependence upon such a restricted waterway, with 
itS system of locks extremely vulnerable—as they will be—to air attac k would 
be a great and inexcusable mistake, We should never gamble on the possibility 
of having a large number of vessels of our merchant fleet and a substantial 
volume of military supplies bottled up in this manner. 

I know from personal experience in World War IL. when I was an Army port 
commander in the European theater of operations, that a single well-directed 
bomb can blast such a development as is proposed in this waterway at any time. 

A canal based upon dams and locks is very vulnerable to attack, and to protect 
it would require a major effort. We should also remember that, once a successful 
attack is made, a seuway or a canal is not like a railroad whose tracks can be 
relaid rather quickly after a bombing. The waterway would probably be out of 
use for the duration, and, likew ise, many needed ships of vital linportance to our 
war effort would be immobilized. 

Any major diversion of traffic from our Atlantic and Gulf ports during normal 
times will only serve to weaken them, and to make it more difficult to maintain 
facilities, stevedoring. and other organizations serving the ports in a high state 
of efficiency, so that they may be prepared and ready to serve the Nation in a 
war emergency. 

It is the feeling of our commission and of our business interests in the Greate 
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Senator McMatonx. When did you form this authority for this 
commission for developing the Delaware / 
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Mr. Croruers. The present commission, the Delaware River Joint 
Commission was created in 1932 by acts of the Legislatures of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the State of New Je rsey, ratified 
by an act of Congress. 

At the present. time our commission is in the process of being trans 
ferred from the Delaware River Joint Commission to the Delaware 
River Port Authority. 

Senator McManon. You say at the end of your written statement : 

It is the feeling of our commission and of our business interests in the Greater 
Philadelphia-South Jersey area that the proponents of this project, involving, as 
it does, a vast expenditure of public funds— 
you are against expenditures of public funds, aren’t you? 

Mr. Croruers. Yes, I think that the vast expenditure, Senator, that 
is proposed on this waterway, this improvement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, which would include unquestionably a vast expenditure of 
funds, would be needless and unnecessary and unwise at this particular 
time. 

Senator McManon. Of course, you ought to have a little footnote 
down at the bottom, though, that $125,000,000 will be all right to dig 
out the Delaware River. 

Mr. Crorners. I haven’t included that, sir, but we are going to need 
some money to dig out the Delaware, that is true. 

Senator McManon. $125,000,000? 

Mr. Crotriers. No, not $125.000.000. 

Senator McManon. The estimates now are about $98,000,000; aren’t 
they ? 

Mr. Crorurrs. No, $93,000,000. 

Senator McManon. And you are in favor of that. 

Mr. Crorners. Very much so, 

Senator McManon. You have appeared to testify for that, haven't 
you! 

Mr. Croruers. Yes, sir. 

Senator McManon. And the United States Steel Corp. has got a 
new plant, haven’t they ? 

Mr. Crorners. They are building a $400,000,000 plant at Morris 
ville. 

Senator McManon. And that is what makes this development rather 
unnecessary; doesn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Crorners. Yes. 

Senator McManon. Thank you. 

Mr. Crorners. Senator McMahon, I might say that this particular 


waterway that you are speaking of, the improvement of the upper 


Delaware, will not only serve the United States Steel company, but 
we have many other large industries on that part of the river, and 
many more are coming in who will need this waterway. 


Senator McManon. The 27-foot channel that you are talking 


about—it is 27 feet, isn’t it? 

Mr. Crorners. Twenty-five feet at the present time, sir, but it is not 
enough water to take care of these ocean-going vessels. We have 
25 feet authorized in the upper Delaware now. 

Senator McManon. But this new project that will cost $93,000,000 
as estimated—— 

Mr. Crorners. Including the reconstruction of the bridges. 
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Senator McManon. How deep will that be? 

Mr. Croruers. That is 40 feet. 

Senator McManon. When was that suggestion first made? 

Mr. Croruers. Hearings were held last March before the district 
engineer at ‘Trenton on that proposed improvement. 

Senator McManon. And have you just had hearings on it? 

Mr. Croruers. We just had a hearing before the Board of Engineers 
on Rivers and Harbors 2 weeks ago. I appeared in favor of that 
project. 

Senator McManon. You wanted to spend public funds to the tune 
of $93,000,000 to dig that. 

Mr. Crornuers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. And that is not contemplated to be self-liquidated 
like the St. Lawrence, is it ¢ 

Mr. Crorners. No, sir; it is not contemplated to be self-liquidating, 
but we feel that the benefits from that particular waterway in afford- 
ing cheap transportation to these industries and providing us with 
cheaper steel will certainly benefit the public. 

Senator Witry. Can’t you make the same argument now which you 
have pretty well sustained that there would be considerable traffic run- 
ning from the west to the east, contradicting Senator Saltonstall and 
others! Then, if you add to that the 10 to 30 million tons that would 
go from the east to the west, you would have not only something 
that would benefit industry if it were created but it would be self- 
liquidating, as testified to by General Pick. 

Now, you are perfectly willing to come here and stand for a project 
where you want the Government of the United States to spend from 
$90 to $125 million for a river that you are interested in, but you are 
not willing that in a great portion of this country, in a community that 
serves 50,000,000 now, the Government should enter into a self-liqui- 
dating enterprise; isn’t that about right ? 

Mr. CroruHers. No, sir; I don’t think that is quite right. 

Senator Winey. Well, expl: iin yourself, 

Mr. Crorners. At the moment, for example, I think that it should 
be said—should be understood—that at the present time without the 
channel which has been proposed in the upper Delaware River—the 
deepening of it from 25 feet—which is not sufficient to take care of 
the traflic that is anticipated 

Senator McManon. Take care of the ore boats? 

Mr. Croruers. No; it is not taking care of the other vessels. We 
haven’t been able to get deep-draft ships—the regular merchant ves- 
sels—up the Delaware River. Weare having difficulty now in getting 
many of the shipsup. They are going up only part way and are wait- 
ing for the tide, but our customs collections alone in the port of Phila- 
delphia last year exceeded $52,000,000. That was collected from 
foreign commerce. 

Senator Winey. I have no more questions. 

The Crairman. Your project is all in the United States, isn’t it? 

Mr. Croruers. Sir? 

The Cuarrman. Is the project which you are talking about, which 
is not before the committee, the project these Senators have asked you 
about, wholly within the United States ? 

Mr. Crorners. No, that is for the upper Delaware River. 


The CramrMan. That is part of the United States, isn’t it? 
96175—52——_43 
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Mr. Croruers. Yes, sir, as a matter of fact, it serves three State: 
The Cuarrman. I know, but it is all located in the United States. 
Mr. Croruers. Yes, sir; it certainly is. 

The Cuarrman. Is it frozen over for a good part of the year? 

Mr. Crorners. Not at all, sir. It is ice-free the year round. 

The CuatmrMan. It is not frozen over for 5 months of the year and 
it is wholly within the United States. 

Mr. Crorners. Not only that, but the steel which was mentioned 
here, we will be able to furnish cheaper steel to New England, New 
York, and 

Senator McManon. We aim to build that right in New England 

Mr. Croruers. I know something about that, sir, because I was in 
the port of Boston for a few years, and I am quite familiar with it 

The Cnarrman. All right, your time has expired. 

Who else, Senator? 

Mr. Myers. Will you hear Mr. James Doak, Mr. Chairman, rep 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce for Greater Philadelphia and 
other P hiladelphia organizations? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. DOAK, REPRESENTING THE PORT OF 
PHILADELPHIA MARITIME SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA MARINE 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, AND PHILADELPHIA MARITIME EX- 


CHANGE 


Mr. Doak. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I repre 
sent not only the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, but the port 
of Philadelphia Maritime Society, the Philadelphia Marine Trade 
Association, and the Maritime Exchange of Philadelphia. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON PHILADELPHIANS 


These organizations have been long opposed to this project for many 
years. I think the record will show ‘that the »y have been, and I would 
like to submit at this time a statement for the record. 

This project would cost us as Philadelphians a substantial amount 
in taxes, and to the end that part of our economic lifeblood, our mari 
time commerce, would be diverted to the St. Lawrence waterway. 

This commerce which it is anticipated will be on the waterway, must 
come there by diversion from United States ports. We do not believe 
that any stretch of the imaginative ideas or elastic figures of the pro 
ponents of this project can make it either self-liquidating or a public 
work in the public interest. 

This is most particularly true since most of the commerce which 
will result will be as a result of a diversion from efficient United 
States ports which are now effectively serving the Nation and which 
in the past have proved their value as a national-defense asset. The 
diversion cannot be justified on an economic basis or one of national 
security. 

As taxpayers and residents of metropolitan Philadelphia, it is 


our considered opinion that all the benefits which are alleged will be 


received by certain regions in small sections of our national ec onom) 
could be achieved at a tiny fraction of the cost by additional seneel 
which would be accommodated to the present drafts of the canal at : 
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tiny fraction of the cost that would be involved in the completion of 
this waterway. 

To us it seems most important that our existing ports and harbor 
facilities, our rail and water transportation systems be preserved in 
their present state of effectiveness and efficiency and that the diver- 
sion which would occur as a result of this waterway would be largely 
to make them ineffective. Many ports operate their port fac ilities, 
there are large investments in private enterprise in the North Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, particularly in Philadelphia and in North Atlantic 
ports is this true. We believe that the small diversion of traffic which 
we anticipate will occur would transfer them from profitable opera- 
tions to nonprofitable operations because there are many instances 
of almost marginal operations. There are no large returns realized 
on these investments. 

We say to you, gentlemen, that we believe that it is not in the na- 
tional defense, and that you would be doing a disservice to the na- 
tional defense by the diversion of traffic from these efficiently oper- 
ated and operating ports. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. DOAK, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, my 
name is James B. Doak.. I appear here today representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia, which organization includes business, commer- 
cial, industrial, port, and civic interests of the Philadelphia area. I also represent 
the Port of Philadelphia Maritime Society, the Philadelphia Marine Trade Asso- 
ciation, and the Maritime Exchange of Philadelphia—organizations active in 
the maritime and commercial activities in the city and port of Philadelphia. 

These organizations have been opposed to legislation to promote or create the 
St. Lawrence seaway on the many occasions on which it has been before the 
Congress of the United States. They are opposed to the present project and to 
the Senate Joint Resolution 27, which your committee is considering at this time. 

You have, without doubt, in your hearings listened to comprehensive and 
detailed statements in opposition to the project, which I am sure have effectively 
destroyed the core of the basic argument of the proponents of the project that 
it is necessary for our national defense. As Americans and taxpayers, we are 
unable to understand how a project, which will require in excess of 5 years to 
build and an expenditure of at least a billion dollars and millions of man-hours 
of labor, can, particularly in view of its extreme vulnerability to aerial attack, 
be deemed a defense measure. 

It seems to us that undertaking this project at the present would be a blow 
to our defense economy and substantially contribute to the creation of a fiscal 
crisis by unnecessary diversion of money and manpower from productive and 
essential to nonproductive activity, in the form of an expenditure, the total 
amount of which can only be guessed. 

To us in Philadelphia there are certain very obvious reasons why we, as 
Americans, as taxpayers, and finally as Philadelphians, are opposed to the proj- 
ect. Because the obvious is so often overlooked, we ask your leave to repeat what 
Inust be apparent. 

The project calls for such an expenditure of money that it cannot be justi- 
fied by the results and benefits to be obtained from its completion. No stretch 
of the imaginative ideas and elastic figures of the proponents can make this 
project either self-liquidating or a public work in the public interest. This is 
most particularly true because the benefits which the proponents allege will 
result from the completion of the project and the commerce which will be handled 
by it almost entirely result from diversion from efficient American ports which 
are highly competitive in their relationship with each other. 

The project runs completely counter to the administration’s avowed pro- 
gram to check inflation. It is inflationary in the extreme: would add unreason- 
ably to our tax burden; and constitutes a subsidy which is uncalled for and un- 
necessary from any point of view. Moreover, it is the opening wedge of a sub- 
sidy which will grow and grow, so that the initial authorized expenditure will 
shrink into insignificance when it is viewed in comparison with the total expendi- 
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ture. It is to be expected that there will be demand for a channel much deeper 
than the 27-foot proposal which would be of little or no value, if not detrimenta| 
to the American merchant marine. It is likewise to be expected, and this is not 
said in criticism, that the estimates of the cost will fall far short of actual cost. 
Moreover, it is certain that there would be the necessity for improvement of 
harbors of cities on the Great Lakes, so that they may be able to take advantagy 
of this so-called seaway. 

3. As taxpayers and residents of the metropolitan Philadelphia area, it is 
our opinion that all the benefits which it is alleged will be received by certair 
regions and small segments of the Nation’s economy could be achieved at a tiny 
fraction of the cost involved in the seaway project easily and simply by the con 
struction of additional floating equipment with drafts which could be accommo 
dated by existing canals. By such means all of the Labrador ore, which it 
asserted will be available, could be moved economically and with dispatch. 

4. As taxpayers, we believe that there are many more important projects with 
which this committee and the Congress of the United States can profitably con 
cern themselves in view of our world position, our foreign policy and our defensé 
mobilization. To us it seems of vital importance to secure the full and economic 
utilization and protection of our existing ports. our harbors, port facilities, and 
rail and water transportation systems. If this seaway will accomplish but a 
part of what its advocates say that it will, in diversion of foreign commerce from 
United States ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the efficiency of and avail 
ability of facilities at these ports will suffer greatly with corresponding advantage 
to the national economy. 

5. As Philadelphians and Pennsylvanians, we point out that the railroads, sorely 
in need of increased revenue, have adequate port facilities and terminals at the 
North Atlantic ports of the United States to handle a greatly increased amount 
of ore of foreign origin. It is well known that there is a large movement west- 
bound of empty cars from these ports which could be used to carry Labrador and 
foreign ore from the ports to the steel mills of the Midwest at a cost, which in 
the case of Labrador ore has been estimated to be considerably less than the cost 
of the movement via the proposed seaway. To meet the country’s defense needs, 
the eastern steel producing area has substantially increased. The use of import 
ores in this area will avoid wasteful cross hauling and result in more economic 
use of present transportation facilities. It will also eliminate the necessity 
of shipping large amounts of Lake Superior ore to the east coast. In this con 
nection, we make the point that there has been no showing of inadequacy of 
present transportation systems. 

6. Many port facilities at the North Atlantic ports of the United States from 
Norfolk to Portland are maintained by municipalities, State agencies, or quasi- 
governmental authorities. They are not large revenue producers. In some 
instances, they can be called marginal in their economic operation. In these 
ports there are also large private investments in terminal, pier, and harbor 
facilities, which provide only a small return on the investment which they 
represent. Any diversion or diminution of the traffic which is handled by 
these facilities is quickly reflected in their operating results and the diversion 
of even a small percentage of the traffic now moving through these ports, par 
ticularly a small percentage of the amount moving through the port of Phila 
delphia, will spell the difference between profitable and nonprofitable operations 
Diversion of ocean traffic from Philadelphia will result in great detriment to 
our port. The city of Philadelphia has over $100 million invested in pier 
facilities in the port. The New York Shipbuilding Corp. and the Cramp Ship 
yard, which have over a period of more than 50 years built many naval and 
commercial vessels, are located in the Philadelphia port area. At Chester, the 
giant Sun Shipyard turns out merchant vessels and supertankers, ships which 
when loaded require every inch of the available depth of the channel of the 
Delaware River. The three trunk line railroads serving Philadelphia have 
enormous investments in terminal and harbor facilities and piers and grain 
storage and handling facilities. All of these would suffer greatly by the 
diversion of even a small percentage of the traffic now handled through the port 
It would not take much of a diversion to disarrange the labor market and to 
create unemployment in the stevedoring businesses whose longshoremen work 
approximately 6 million man-hours per year. In metropolitan Philadelphia 
an important segment of our industrial labor is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the commerce of the port of Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia we do not anticipate that the fantastic amounts of commerce 
which the Secretary of Commerce has suggested would move over the St. Law- 
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rence seaway will do so, but such a seaway would nevertheless divert sub- 
stantial comroerce from the port of Philadelphia. This would adversely affect 
the interests of the cities and municipalities on the banks of the Delaware River, 
the steamship agents, pier operators, stevedores, longshoremen, forwarders, 
banks, ship chandlers, foreign traders, and many others. It would, undoubted- 
ly, result in a curtailment of steamship service in the port and cut-backs in the 
services furnished by the rail lines serving the port. Philadelphia has been 
truly called the workshop of the world, It is an industrial giant and any 
diversion of its commerce on which multimillion dollar investments have been 
made in the port would not be in the interest of a sound national economy. 

7. As Pennsylvanians, we wish to call to the attention of your committee the 
fact that the Government of the United States entered into an agreement with 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, which provided that upon completion by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania of certain extensive work of culm removal] 
from, and the building of desilting basins on the Schuykill River, the United 
States Government would dredge the Schuykill River from Norristown to Fair 
mount Dam. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has colupleted the work it 
agreed to perform. The United States Army Engineer Corps, the ugency desig- 
nated to carry out the Federal Government's commitment. has been delayed in 
going forward with this work because until very recently no appropriation of 
funds was made for this project. Recently an item has been included in the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill, which it is hoped will permit a start on 
this work. Meanwhile, the work of dredging the lower Schuylkill waits. 
and Philadelphia cannot realize the improved water for its people and industry 
which will be one of the results accomplished by the cleaning up of the Schuyk 
kill. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has spent many millions in this splendid 
joint project, but the Federal Government has pleaded the necessity of economy 
and its inability to Spare funds in view of defense needs as an excuse for its 
failure to meet its existing obligation. This situation exists though no critiea] 
materials are hecessary nor essential manpower is to be used on the Schuylkill 
project. The completion of this project has a direct relation to our defense 
effort. Municipalities and large industries use this water. Along the river is 
great and diversified industry and the Nation’s second largest oi] refining center. 
Winter floods have carried millions of cubic yards of silt from the lower Schuyl- 
kill into its navigable reaches and into the Delaware River in the area of the 
inouth of the Schuylkill. creating the problem of additional dredging to maintain 
existing channels in the Delaware and lower Schuylkill. Completion of the 
Federal portion of this project will Sreatly reduce the cost of maintaining essen- 
tial shipping channels, There is no reasonable explanation as to why Congress 
should permit the disregarding of this essential existing obligation, nor why 
the Delaware River should not be maintained to its approved depth from the 
sea. Certainly, if the need of funds for defense is so urgent as to bar the clean- 
ing up of the Schuylkill River, which is directly related to our defense effort 
and which would provide better water for Philadelphia, the “workshop of the 
world,” it must necessarily also bar the expenditures of staggering sums for the 
St. Lawrence project. 

In closing, ] should like to refer to a Statement made at Harrisburg. Pa., on 
March 8, 1951, by the Honorable John S. Fine, Governor of Pennsylvania, sum- 
Marizing his opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project: 

“Tam opposed to this project because I am convinced that it will not help our 
national defense. It will] destroy our shipping: it will cause vast losses in reve- 
hue to our railroads annually ; it would administer a severe blow to our already 
ailing coal industry: it would adversely affect approximately one-half million 
persons in the Atlantic and Gulf coast areas, whose livelihood depends directly 
or indirectly on shipping. To my mind it would be a gross misuse of men, 
money, and materials at a time When we need them most.” 

We subscribe to Governor Fine’s view. We, too, are convinced it will not 
help our national defense, 

We feel confident that your committee will, after a full consideration of the 
facts, come to the conclusion, which we believe to be apparent, that the adoption 
of Senate Joint Resolution 27, or the passage of any legislation providing for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway, is not in the public interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES B. Doak, 
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Representing Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, Port 
of Philadelphia Maritime Society, Maritime Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia Marine Trade Association. 

The CHatrman. You have one other witness? 

Mr. Myers. One other, who will be very brief, Mr. Chairman, Joli 
Frazier, the managing director of the Commercial Exchange o! 
Philadelphia. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. FRAZIER, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Frazier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my comments will be 
confined mainly to grain. My specialty is grain. That is about all | 
know. 

The CHarrMan. Do you want to stand or do you want to sit ? 

Mr. Frazier. Any way you like it. 

The Cuarrman. It doesn’t make any difference to me. 


SEAWAY’S EFFECT ON GRAIN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Frazier. Maybe you can hear me better if I sit. 

From Portland, Maine, down to Norfolk there are now 3814 million 
bushels of elevator capacity for export purpose only, built for export, 
doing a very little bit of domestic business, and that involves invest- 
ment at today’s valuation of about $100 million. Last year, in the 
‘alendar year 1951, 210 million bushels of export grain moved through 
those facilities. 

I have taken a very conservative estimate of what that has meant in 
the way of revenue to our Lake carriers that have carried it down to 
the Lakes to Buffalo and Erie or the rail carriers or a combination of 
both, and arrive at an average of about 22 cents a bushel that brings it 
to shipside. 

Two hundred and ten million bushels at 22 cents a bushel is $46 mil- 
lion that has resulted in revenues for handling that grain for export 
through our North Atlantic ports. 

Most of that goes to labor, a very large part of it, of course, goes to 
labor, and we feel it would be a severe loss if this deeper St. Lawrence 
waterway, seaway, were completed, if anything like the estimates that 
have been advanced materialize in the amount of tonnage that would 
be attracted in that direction. 

The tonnage I am talking about that moved in 1951 is about 7 mil- 
lion. Canadian grain moving out through the St. Lawrence in the 
same period amounted to about 5 million tons. 

Therefore, to materialize these estimates that would help to pay for 
the canal and put it on a self-sustaining basis would require the attrac- 
tion of all of the tonnage away from the North Atlantic ports. 

Grain is a very basic cargo and it means much to the maintenance of 
all port facilities, the establishment of regular sailing schedules among 
the line ships, and we believe it would be a severe blow to all of our 
North Atlantic port interests if the grain were attracted through the 
St. Lawrence by what we think would be foreign-flag ships, because 
American-flag ships would not be able to pass through the canal and 
load to the depths they need to load to operate economically, and 
therefore would probably be foreign-flag ships that would attract the 
tonnage and be another blow to our merchant marine. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN H. FRAZIER, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE COMMERCIAL 
EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia. Also, I am 
chief grain inspector of the port of Philadelphia and a member of several boards 
and committees devoting their attention to situations and factors which bear 
on the flow of foreign commerce through our port. Primarily, my chief concern 
has to do with the distribution of export grain tonnage through the North 
Atlantic ports. Grain is one of the most important bulk commodities that moves 
in heavy volume year after year. For more than 25 years I have been closely 
associated with the problems that have affected this movement. 

As far back as 1927, almost every body connected with the transportation 
and movement of export grain through eastern ports, was much concerned over 
the diversion of millions of bushels of American grain through the St. Lawrence 
ports. In that year, 1927, the eastern ports of Canada exported a total of 
216 million bushels. Ninety-five million bushels of that total was grain of 
United States production. It was something to be alarmed about and appro- 
priate action was taken. The United States Senate adopted Senate Resolution 
220 during the Seventieth Congress, second session. The first paragraph of that 
resolution read as follows: 

“Whereas during the past 10 vears there has been diversion of commerce from 
United States ports to Canadian ports, particularly in grain and other farm 
products, so great as to threaten the foundation of the future commerce and 
prosperity of the ports of the United States and to affect seriously the agricul- 
tural and transportation interests of this country, including the development 
of its merchant marine.” 

May I respectfully suggest that this committee study Senate Document 212 
of the Seventieth Congress which bears on that question. 

The economic importance of grain exports to the ports of the United States 
goes far beyond the shipment and the handling of the grain itself. Where grain 
is available for export it becomes much easier to establish steamship lines with 
regular sailing schedules. The ships often only carry grain as bottom cargo 
because grain usually pays one of the lowest rates of freight and other cargo 
often is preferred. However, grain also is cconomical to handle—that is, to load 
and discharge—which in that respect often makes it an attractive type of cargo. 
The fact that grain is available means much to the establishment of regular 
sailing services from many ports. It keeps men engaged in work as longshore- 
men. It keeps rail facilities, including the port switching services and the over- 
the-road services in good working order. In other words, grain tonnage supple- 
ments many of the other services which tend to stimulate our foreign trade. 
And while doing this, it helps to keep port facilities and labor engaged in port 
work healthy from the standpoint of being ready to serve in the event of a 
national crisis. Is all of this to be jeopardized by a visionary project? 

I should like to present in summary form Just what is at stake for a vast area 
of this country if we contemplate the development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and assume the proponents of the plan are accurate in their estimates as to the 
amount of grain tonnage that would flow in that direction, rather than through 
the combined ports of the United States North Atlantic. The export grain 
elevators now established at Portland, Boston, New York, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Norfolk have a combined storage capacity of about 3814 million 
bushels. Within the past few weeks at New Orleans a contract was let for an 
addition to the public elevator at that port. The added capacity is to be 214 
million bushels and the contract price for this new portion is $6.4 million. This 
equals slightly more than $2.50 per bushel of storage space, in line with other 
recent estimates for similar types of water-front facilities. Using that criteria, 
the value of the grain export elevator facilities, now established at the United 
States North Atlantic ports, approximates $100 million. Should the St. Law- 
rence project be as successful as its proponents contend, there is little doubt 
$100 million worth of existing facilities would be largely forced into disuse and 
eventual abandonment. 

In the calendar year 1951, 210 million bushels of export grain cleared from 
the ports of the northeastern part of the United States. This grain originated 
in the Dakotas, Minnesota, down through Iowa, Illinois Indiana, Ohio. and 
eastward. The grain from the near Northwest moves either all-rail from the 
large terminal markets of Minneapolis and Duluth to the seaboard or it may 
move by lake and rail. For many, many years there has been a most efficient 
and economical flow of grain from the lake ports of Duluth and Superior or 
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Milwaukee and Chicago to Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. There is also a water 
movement that extends through the Welland Canal to Oswego, N. Y., where it 
transships via canal barges for further movement to Albany to meet the ocean 
carriers. Virtually all the export grain that transships at Baffalo or Erie moves 
by rail for export to the North Atlantic ports. A movement from Duluth by 
water to Buffalo and thence by rail to aboard ship, at one of the North Atlantic 
ports, involves total charges of about 2514 cents per bushel. From Chicago an 
all-rail movement to aboard ship at the Atlantic seaboard involves about 20 
cents a bushel. From Indiana and Ohio the total cost of the movement, in 
cluding handling, would be slightly less. A reasonable figure representing the 
mean for these several movements is about 22 cents a bushel. 

Applying 22 cents to the last calendar year’s total of 210 million bushels of 
export grain, results in revenue accruing to our steamship lines on the Great 
Lakes, our American railroads, our port-handling facilities with their incidental 
service charges and a small exporter’s profit totaling altogether, slightly more 
that $46 million. By far the greater proportion of this $46 million is paid out 
in wages to American labor and in taxes. This amount of money remaining 
within the confines of our economy means a great deal. Opposed to this, you 
have the proposition before you of approving the spending or underwriting of 
hundreds of millions of dollars which in the end, most likely would result, in 
diverting away from the citizens of the United States a very substantial part of 
these earnings. 

To put this matter in the proper perspective, may I point out that during the 
period of 1946 to 1950 the average annual exports of grain through United States 
North Atlantic ports was slightly less than 5 million tons. Proponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, when referring to the tolls that would defray the cost 
of the project, estimate that 6% million tons to 10 or 11 million tons should 
move through the St. Lawrence, annually. Now it is true much Canadian 
grain moves in that direction at the present time, as does some United States 
grain. But last year the exports of all Canadian grain through the St. Lawrence 
ports totaled slightly less than 140 million bushels or somewhat less than 4 
million tons. It should be added, the clearances from the St. Lawrence vorts 
in the calendar year of 1951 stood at a new high for any recent year. ‘The im 
portant point is, that if the proponents who advance their scheme, to be set-up 
on a self-liquidating basis, are correct about 10 or 11 million tons of grain through 
the St. Lawrence seaway it becomes necessary, if such volume is to be realized, to 
rob our United States North Atlantic ports of all their established business in 
export grain tonnage. 

The handling of grain is a highly competitive business, especially in the export 
field where large volume plays a part. A fraction of a cent per bushel will 
divert grain from one channel to another. We have before us, right at the present 
time, a case in point. For many years the North Atlantic ports have been dif 
ferentially related to each other on a basis that has been constant for almost 
50 years. The differential in favor of Philadelphia and Baltimore on ex-lake 
grain, under New York and Boston, has been one-half cent per 100 pounds or 
one-half cent per bushel. This difference has been the subject of case after case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal courts, and the United 
States Supreme Court. Within the last month this battle for business broke out 
inarate war. The Interstate Commerce Commission had to step in to prevent its 
continuation and again extended litigation is getting under way. This proves the 
importance of grain tonnage to our rail lines and our port handling facilities 
and services. And when we appear before you to plead our cause, we honestly 
do not believe we can be charged with having selfish motives. What has been 
built up and maintained over a great many years has justified itself in the growth 
and expansion of the commerce of this country. We feel we have every right 
in appearing before this committee to ask that property rights and business rights, 
established and developed over many years, be given fair consideration. 

It is my conviction, after much study and long association with this traffk 
that the saving in transportation costs to the producer is utterly visionary should 
the seaway become an accomplished fact. As an example of my reasoning, Kansas 
City, in the heart of the Grain Belt, enjoys an export rail rate on grain of 22 
cents per bushel to the Gulf. The same grain if moved through the St. Lawrence, 
must pay a rail rate of 15.6 cents per bushel to Chicago. The difference of 6.4 
cents per bushel reflects what the water rate would have to be to reach a com 
petitive point with the Guif. This would result in no saving in transportation 
costs. As a matter of fact the’ going water rate last season was 16 cents per 
bushel from the head-of-the-Lakes to Montreal, 
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The average rate from central Illinois points to Chicago is approximately 
11.5 cents per bushel while the average rate from these same origins to the North 
Atlantic is 22.8 cents per bushel. To be on an equality, the water rate would 
have to be no less than 11.3 cents per bushel. To effect any saving from this 
territory would require rates less than it is possible to secure via the all-water 
route. 

The \nly territory where water rates have a distinct advantage is in the 
Northwest on traffic moving via Duluth or Fort William in Canada. On this 
traffic the water rate to Montreal is lower by approximately 6.5 cents per 
bushel under the combined water rate to Buffalo and rail rate east thereof to 
the North Atlantic ports. It is difficult to visualize a possible saving in water 
rates muc h greater than 1% cents per bushel which is the approximate cost of 
transferring grain at the present time to ocean vessel at Montreal. 

Advocates of the seaway seem to think a new route of transportation will be 
created. Actually the same route has been in operation on an efficient and 
economical basis for years, on a 74%4-month open season of navigation basis. <A 
new seaway would still be closed 4144 months of each year. The only difference 
has been the need for transshipment. This, however, is largely offset by the 
special types of boats designed for special tasks, in the service. The lake vessels 
are built for economical operation on the Great Lakes and are of an entirely 
different type than ships required for trans-Atlantic voyages. Some lake vessels 
earry from 550,000 to 600,000 bushels of heavy grain, mostly wheat, per trip, 
compared with the average cargo lifted by a Victory or C-2 for the trans- 
Atlantic trip of 350,000 bushels. 

Shipping people tell me the only way United States-flag ships can compete with 
foreign-flag ships is through economy of operation resulting from many automatic 
and mechanical devices and the speed of the ships. Wages and costs are so high 
under American standards that only as a result of the most efficient operation 
with fast sailing time and quick turn-around can American-flag ships stay in 
business. 

Should the St. Lawrence seaway ever become a reality, it would be a most 
serious blow to our American merchant marine. This for the reason that 
slower moving foreign-flag tramps could operate in and out of the Great Lakes 
carrying grain, where our United States-flag ships, built at tremendous cost to 
our taxpayers, through subsidies, would have their existence cut right out from 
under them. 

It is difficult to understand how proponents of the seaway plan can justify the 
support of an American merchant marine, admittedly a tremendously important 
factor in our whole national-defense program, supported with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, only to, at the same time, plan serious impairment, by authorizing 
other hundreds of millions of dollars for the St. Lawrence seaway plan. To 
make it more difficult for our own merchant marine, our railroads and our 
port facilities to remain strong and healthy just does not seem sound in the 
national interest. 


PROBABLE AMERICAN TONNAGE FLOWING THROUGH SEAWAY 


Senator Wirey. I have just one question. Did I understand you 
correctly that you gave us some figures of what you thought the Amer- 

can tonnage in wheat might be that would flow through the canal if 
the canal were built ? 

I have in mind the geography of the country, and IT presume your 
thought would be that the wheat from the Dakotas, from Minnesota 
particularly would flow through the seaway. Now, would that be 
more than 5 milliontons? I understood you to say that the Canadian 
shipment was 5 million tons. 

Mr. Frazrer. The Canadian shipments of their own grain in this 
past calendar year were about 5 million tons. 

Senator Witry. Now, I am asking you to give me an approxima- 
tion of what you think the American shipments would be if this 
canal were opened up. 

Mr. Frazmr. I made the statement that this past year a total of 
7 million tons moved out of all United States North Atlantic ports. 
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A great deal of that grain, of course, did originate in the Dakotas, 
in Minnesota, and west of Chicago, coming through Chicago to the 

fast, a great deal of it, and I would estimate that if the volume re 
mained the same, that probably all of the grain in the territory that 
you are referring to, if it moved over the Lakes and out the St. Law 
rence, probably 5 million of 7 million tons would be of that character. 


DIVERSION OF GRAIN THROUGH CANADIAN PORTS 


Senator Witey. Why doesn’t it move over the canal now the same 
as the Canadian wheat does? 

Mr. Frazier. The American grain? 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Mr. Frazier. Some of it does, and in some years, Senator, a great 
deal of it has. In fact, this body, the Senate, back in the Sev entieth 
Congress adopted Senate Resolution 220 which you will find in my 
statement, and made quite a point of the diversion of American grain 
through the Canadian ports. In that particular, 95,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian grain went through the Canadian ports. 

Senator Witey. Now, you know in the coastwise trades that only 
American vessels engage in coastwise trade, don’t they ¢ 

Mr. Frazier. Over the Lakes, that is, load at an American port. 

Senator Witry. How about the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Frazter. That is so, but I don’t think that figures into this 
matter at all. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING INTERESTS 


Senator Wiiry. I am just finding out now whether you believe, be 
cause there is so much talk about ‘foreign ships entering with ship- 
ment of American goods, if we have the right on the Atlantic coast to 
monopolize coastwise trade in American ships. We certainly would 
protect our own shipping in case this larger canal were built, would 
we not ? 

Mr. Frazier. I don’t know just how you could, Senator. You may 
know a solution to that, but it would seem to me there would be no 
way of excluding a foreign-flag ship from going into Milwaukee, for 
example, and loading grain. 

Senator Wirry. We have done it on coastwise trade. 

Mr. Frazier. That would not be coastwise. 

Senator Witey. You have estimated 5 million tons and you have 
said that something over 100 million tons have moved into the At- 
lantic Coast elevators; is that right ? 

Mr. Frazier. Tons, did you say 4 

Senator Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Frazier. Tons, 7 million tons moved for export from the At- 
lantic coast elevators this past calendar year. My hundred million 
had to do with the value of the export elevators located at tidewater, 
from Portland to Norfolk. 

Senator Wirey. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Frazrer. $100 million in facilities that now exist. 

Senator Witry. Where did the wheat go? Was it Government 
wheat that was shipped out? 
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Mr. Frazier. About 30 percent of the grain now moving is Com- 
modity Creclit Corporation grain ; 70 percent of it is private » business. 

Senator Winey. Did some of it go to India? 

Mr. Frazier. Yes; we loaded the first ship under the new arrange- 
ment for India. She went aground in the Suez. 

Senator Witry. I suppose the St. Lawrence had nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. Frazier. No; we won't blame that on the St. Lawrence. 

Senator oe You won’t blame that on it, will you? 

Mr. Frazver. No; it is another canal. 

Mr. eet Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Do you have any comments, Senator? 

Mr. Myers. You have give us sufficient time. We are very grateful 
to you. We have taken more time than we intended. 

The Cuamman. Mr. George Riley of the American Federation of 
Labor. Where is Mr. Riley ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rirey. Right here, Mr. Chairman. My name is George D. 
Riley. Lama member of the National | egislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Traditionally and historically the American Federation of Labor 
has been opposed to this proposition. Right now I am placing the 
A. F. of L. again on record in the same position. 

May I ask that a statement that I have submitted to the clerk be 
included at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I don’t care about this point. I want to hear you 
first and then we will see. You have got 5 minutes. 

Mr. Ritey. I have now used the 5 minutes and am giving four and 
ahalf back to you. That is all I care to use, unless you have questions. 

The Cuamman. Do you just want to file your statement without 
testifying at all? 

Mr. Riter. With the brief remarks that I have just given, I want 
to file the statement. 

The CuHarrman. Do you represent the American Federation of 
Labor and are you opposed to this resolution ? 

Mr. Ritey. T have so stated. 

The Cuatmrman. Are you speaking for the whole country ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is for the 108 international unions. 

The CHarrman. Very well: we will print your statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor's position in opposition to Senate Joint 
Resolution 27 is the same now as it has been for years. Contrary to some re- 
ports, we still do not favor dredging or scraping the bottom, the sides or any 
other part of the St. Lawrence River with American money involved. 

If Canada desires to dig waterways, that is quite all right with us. In fact, 
the news that at least one nation in this world is willing to roll up its sleeves 
and do something on its own account without seeming to want to hand the bill 
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to us comes as a cooling breeze on a fevered brow. Here is good neighborliness 
at work and at its best. 

We do not feel the slightest amount of terror or concern at this news which 
has deluged us seriatum. There are those who have seemed to believe that al] 
that is needed to stampede us into endorsing this legislation is to prod us again 
and again with the reminder that Canada is going to construct the seaway. It 
is like shouting that “The British are coming.” We are supposed to quake or he 
frozen into rigid position with fear. We say to Canada and all others, “On your 
way, start digging. This time, somebody else is going to pay the bill.” 

This Nation is confronted with pyramiding obligations all around the world, 
economically, militarily, financially, and in any other manner. We are to pay 4) 
percent of the $300 billion bill for NATO. We are promoting point-4 programs 
I note that a House committee is asking the Army engineers pertinent, point 
blank questions on how materials have been wasted and great sums totaling 
some $50 million have been poured “down the drain,” to use an expression of the 
subcommittee chairman. 

It has been said that it is necessary to double the cost of anything the Army 
engineers have anything to do with. Whether this is true would have to remain 
for supporting evidence. 

On the other hand, we do know that the United States, instead of having a 
surplus is faced with the usual deficit, while Canada is reported to have a hand 
some $50-per-capita surplus for the present fiscal year. I believe Canada’s 
population is approximately 14 million. 

If your committee wants to come up to date on what our own national fiscal 
situation is, I'll be glad to mention the high spots. We are literally in the ditch 
without digging another. Six out of every ten of our own families are in the 
hockshop in one form or another. They are debtors. Two-thirds of that debt 
is on nonfarm homes, inferring that one-third is on farm homes. Forty-seven 
percent of nonfarm homes occupied by the owners are mortgaged. Approximately 
three-fourths of all consumer debt is owed by the 90 percent of families in the 
lower income groups. 

It has been contended that we have to construct a seaway to get more ore to 
the furnaces. Yet, this campaign never was so frantic as when five or six steel 
companies suddenly struck it rich with new iron deposits. There are other 
developments, many of them, going on in Canada today. Nickel-copper is being 
developed in British Columbia and a 155-mile railway is being built to the point 
at Prince George from Vancouver. And titanium is being tapped at Allard 
Lake and lead-zinc deposits on Great Bear Lake—and there are others. Why 
be partial, why not dig some seaways to all these and the others? 

As regards cost of a seaway, we find that one estimate is as good or as bad as 
any other. Whether the deal will ever bail itself out, some say “Yes,” some say 
“No.” And as for tolls, some claim they fear that Canada would set rates too 
high if it constructs the project. Canadians are good businessmen. They are 
not going to price themselves out of a market which will continue competitive. 

To conform to the wishes of the committee for brevity, our position can be 
summed up once more as completely opposed to Senate Joint Resolution 27. 


The Cuamrman. You are not in accord with the CIO then? They 
were here this morning. 

Mr. Rirey. Let’s put it they are not in accord with us. 

The Cuarrman. They came first. That is the reason I asked if you 
were in accord with them. They came first to the hearing, not they 
are first over your organization otherwise. 

Mr. Rivey. We are not in accord with the CIO on this proposition. 


DIVERGENT OPINIONS WITHIN AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Senator Witey. I notice the statement says “George D. Riley, mem- 
ber.” There have already been plenty of A. F. of L. statements in the 
record. 

The Cuamman. Member, national legislative committee. 

Mr. River. May I get your question straight, Senator Wiley ? 

aces wont sae Yes. I notice that this statement of yours says 
“member. 
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Mr. Ritey. A member of the National Legislative Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Senator Winery. Thatisright. Where is vour office 4 

Mr. Ritey. 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 1, D. 

Senator Wimey. And you know very well that large groups of the 
A. F. of L. are in favor of this seaway. 

Mr. Rinry. Senator, you have given me an opening I hoped you 
would afford me on this. If I understand your i a9 nap you want to 
remark that certain units of the A. F. of L. are in support of this 
proposition, 

Senator Witry. Yes. 


DEMOCRACY IN LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. Riney. That is quite true. That is democracy at work in a 
labor union, and I hope that is remembered by those who want to per- 
petuate Taft-Hartley acts when the statement is made that there is 
no democracy in unions. 

Nine State federations of labor out of a total of 52 State federations 
of labor have endorsed this proposition. They include Colorado, 
North and South Dakota, your own State of Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and one or two others, totaling nine. The great majority of the inter- 
nationals—I might add, by the way, that one international union out 
of the total in the American Federation of Labor likewise is in support 
of this proposition, 

All the others in convention assembled and ratified by the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. are on record in opposition to the proposition. 

Senator Witrey. Have you got the number? Take those nine States, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and so on, your total A. F. of L., take the number 
of people represented by those nine as against the others represented. 

Mr. Ritey. You are talking about membership / 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Mr. Riney. | think those figures can be assembled and supplied it 
the committee would like to have them, and I could also sup ply those 
on the other side by States. 

Senator Witry. I meant that. 

Mr. Riney. All right, you want all 52 State federations by numbers. 

Senator Witey. Where do you get your 52? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, some of the Territories I think are established as 
State federations. We might say the State Federation of Labor of 
Hawaii, for example, or Alaska or Puerto Rico. 

The Cuarrman. What the Senator wants is the number of members 
in the unions that are for the treaty as opposed to those members in 
the other States against the treaty. 

Mr. Ritey. Iam wondering if Senator Wiley has in mind a canvass 
of this thing. 

Senator Witry. I thought you were to give us here the attitude of 
the AFL. Now we find the attitude is split. We want to know how 
big is the split. 

Mr. Riney. I am expressing the attitude and not anybody else. 
The attitude is the AFL is opposed to this. 

The Cuatrman. What the Senator means, though, is numbers that 
are for it as against the numbers that are against it. You can get that. 
can’t you? 
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Mr. Ritxy. I will do my best to get it. It sounds like a rath 
abstract approach, but if that is what is wanted, I will do my ver 
best to assemble it. 

Senator Witey. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Any other questions? You are excused. 

Mr. W. D. Johnson, Order of Railway Conductors of America. 
Where is Mr. Johnson? I talked to him. I know he is opposed to it, 
but he had better say so for himself. 

Mr. W. P. Hedden, director of port development, the Port of Ne 
York Authority. 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrman. This is a statement which Senator O’Conor su! 
mitted. He cannot be here, and I ask that it be put in the record. 

Senator Witry. No objection. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HERBERT R. O’CoNor, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


One of the propositions upon which there is widespread agreement both among 
Members of Congress and among thoughtful citizens generally is that costly new 
undertakings which cannot be thoroughly justified from the defense standpoint 
should not be undertaken at this time. The critical materials that would be 
necessary for such projects, and the required manpower, would cut so deeply 
into present short supplies of both that construction of anything but the most 
essential nondefense projects would be highly detrimental to the defense effort. 

Over the past year, there has been developed in congressional hearings on this 
proposal a yoluminous record which has made it possible, by thorough sifting 
of the evidence, to obtain a better perspective regarding the merits of the project 
and its limitations. 

Careful analysis of this record and of accumulating evidence brought out in 
other recent studies regarding the seaway, rather than affording any convincing 
justification for the proposal, points strongly instead to the very dubious desir 
ability of the undertaking either as a matter of security or of any real transpor 
tation economy. 

This much is absolutely certain. The utter impossibility of shipments through 
such a proposed waterway during the five winter months, and the vulnerability 
of the seaway’s “bottle neck’—the Welland Canal locks—to hostile attack offer 
little assurance that the seaway could be maintained on a going basis for any 
great length of time, should any prospective enemy consider it important enough 
to sabotage. 

On the question of cost, the latest official estimate by the Army engineers, based 
on conditions in 1950, is that the total cost of a seaway and power project to 
provide a channel 27 feet deep would amount to $982,175,000. However, the 
eventual cost of the project would probably prove to be much greater, for se\ 
eral reasons. In the first place, the estimate noted above does not encompass 
complete Great Lakes seaway project, inasmuch as it does not include an; 
allowance for the costs of improving harbors on the Great Lakes to accommodate 
oceangoing vessels. Apart from that omission, moreover, it has not infrequent!) 
been true that the actual cost of constructing public works of this general type 
has been substantially greater than had been indicated by preliminary estimates 

Take, for instance, the Welland Canal, which would be such an important part 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. It was estimated to cost $40,000,000. Actually it 
cost three times that much, or $120,000,000. Or consider the Bonneville Dam 
estimated to cost $42,000,000, actual cost $80,000,000. Expenditures for thie 
Hoover Dam originally were placed at $70,000,000. Total expenditures, however. 
were $116,000,000. The same drastic rise in costs over estimates has resulted in 
the Suez Canal, the Panama Canal, the Chicago Drainage Canal, the New York 
State Barge Canal and practically every other major undertaking of this nature 

An even more serious consideration with respect to costs, however, is whether 
the project as presently envisaged by its sponsors would provide a seaway worthy 
of the name. It is an established fact that a 27-foot channel would be deep 
enough to accommodate, when fully loaded for efficient operation, only a smal! 
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fraction of the total number of ships in the American merchant fleet—limited 
to those shallower-draft vessels which comprise less than 10 percent of our ocean 
going vessels. 

If we rule out the great number of American vessels that would be unable to 
use the St. Lawrence seaway profitably for the reason cited and eliminate all 
traffic, small or large, American or foreign, that could not use the seaway at all 
for 5 months of the year, then the estimated Army engineers construction cost 
would be entirely uneconomical. 

Even with such greater costs and limited availability in view, perhaps it might 
still be concluded as a matter of public policy that the seaway project should be 
undertaken if the advantages and economies claimed for it by the proponents 
could be adequately supported. It is precisely at this point, however, that basic 
infirmities in the contentions advanced by the seaway advocates are found to lie 
beneath the surface of the glamorous of generalities with which they have 
sought to surround it. 

The present drive to build seaway is centered predominantly on the contention 
that it will be essential to facilitate the movement of important iron ore into this 
country, in order to supplement the remaining reserves available in the region of 
Lake Superior. Actually, this premise with reference to the seaway is unsound, 
even though our imports of iron ore from foreign sources, including Canada, will 
increase in the future. But it is not likely at all that the seaway would at any 
time in the foreseeable future be an important, much less an indispensable, factor 
in the movements of such ore to steel mills in this country. 

Let us consider briefly, first, the tron ore requirements of steel mills in the 
Midwest area. At present, this area produces more iron ore than the steel mills 
located there consume. It is a surplus ore-producing area which sends iron ore in 
large volumes to steel mills in the Fast and elsewhere. There is no reasonable 
prospect that iron ore of any substantial volume would move into the Midwest 
via the St. Lawrence seaway or otherwise for many years to come, if ever. To 
meet the needs of this area, there are large reserves of high-grade ores remainin 
in the Lake Superior region of the United States. In addition there are virtual] 
unlimited reserves of taconite and other iron-bearing materials already in the 
initial stage of development, and mining operations also are going forward in the 
promising Steep Rock area north of Lake Superior in Canada. 

Eastern steel mills, on the other hand, depend heavily upon iron ore produced 
outside that area. At present, much of it is Lake Superior ore, but the prospect 
is that the eastern steel plants will rely in the future more and more upon 
imported ores—from Venezuela, Labrador, and other foreign sources. It is 
altogether evident, however, that the eastern steel mills have made and are 
continuing to make their forward plans involving large additional investments, 
without reliance upon the possible development of a St. Lawrence seaway 

Obviously, ores from South American or African sources will not move to 
Atlantic seaboard plants via the St. Lawrence, nor would such ores destined for 
the Pittsburgh area take the long haul up through the St. Lawrence rather than 
be transshipped by rail from Baltimore or Philadelphia. Ore imported from 
Labrador, where contemplated plans and facilities call for total iron-ore pro- 
duction at a rate of approximately 10 million tons a year, would logically be 
expected to move largely by ocean to the eastern steel mills where it can be 
utilized more economically than elsewhere. If ore from this source were to 
be transported via the proposed seaway to steel mills on the Great Lakes, the 
result would be to deprive the eastern steel plants of such ore and consequently 
to increase their deficit requirements, which could then only be made up by 
wasteful cross-hauling movements of ore from the Lake Superior district. 

It seems clear, that, except for some possible movements of Labrador ore to 
interior eastern steel mills such as those in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
areas, prospects for the movement of iron ore in any appreciable volume via 
the proposed seaway are very remote. Even as to these destinations, it is at 
least doubtful that ore could be delivered cheaper via the seaway, with tolls 
changes included, than it could be by other existing methods of transportation, 
including transshipments by rail from Baltimore or by using the existing canal 
facilities on the St. Lawrence. Possible movements of iron ore are thus shown 
to furnish a slender threat from which to hang an attempted justification of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

In short, there is no reasonable prospect whatever that the costs of the pro- 
posed seaway could be made self-liquidating through toll charges, as claimed 
by its sponsors. Neither is there merit in the argument that the seaway is 
needed so as to permit the movement of large ocean vessels into and out of the 
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Great Lakes area for construction or repairs. Facilities and possible new loca- 
tions for such construction at tidewater points are more than ample and, if 
necessary, they can be dispersed as widely as considerations of the national 
security may require. Furthermore, it is unrealistic under existing conditions 
to regard the Great Lakes as a relatively safe haven for ships or for ship 
building. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the St. Lawrence seaway would pro- 
vide cheap transportation only in the sense that it would make available to 
certain shippers a heavily subsidized transportation facility. No real basis 
has been shown for hoping that the shipway project would be self-supporting or 
that it would fulfill the glowing promises of its advocates. 

It is not persuasive to have proponents advocate spending many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the Government's tax money for a project on which 
they not only did not have exact data but in connection with which it would 
certainly seem that they avoided trying to secure such data because they knew 
it would not prove the point they are trying to make. 

Why it should be necessary for us to go along with it is not clear. Why 
should we spend hundreds of millions of dollars which, whatever they may do 
to improve the economic status of some particular area of our country, will 
certainly have only a harmful effect on certain other areas which have, over 
the years, built up expensive facilities which would be rendered partially obso 
lete thereby? 

Certainly we won't lose any of our rights on the St. Lawrence River. We talk 
of economy. Let us begin right here to practice it. Every reasoning American 
realizes the necessity of reducing the terrific expenditures which are proposed 
in the budget for 1953. I consider it my duty to protest against, and to vote 
against, the St. Lawrence seaway proposal, and all other such nondefensible 
undertakings. 


The CHarmMan. Your time is limited to 10 minutes, Mr. Hedden. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PORT DEVELOP- 
MENT, THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Mr. Heppen. I will keep within it, sir. Thank you. 

My name is Walter P. Hedden. My business address is 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. I represent the Port of New York Author- 
ity, which is an agency of the States of New York and New Jersey 
created in 1921 for the ‘development of the port of New York. 

My personal experience in this matter of the planning and develop 
ing and financing of port terminal projects extends over 30 years. 
I am now in charge of all of the planning of our facilities from an eco 
nomic standpoint. 

I served also as president of the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, the North Atlantic Terminals Operators Association and as 
a consultant in transportation to the War Production Board and the 
Office of Defense Transportation in the last war on an unpaid basis. 

I have had the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
before in 1946 and in 1947, and before various committees of the House 
in 1941 and again as recently as 1951. 

Therefore, since the situation has not changed too much since April 
24, 1951, I would like with your permission to file for the record the 
very complete statement I made before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee on that date, together with certain supplemental information 
which I furnished the committee at its request, on March 3, 1951. 

The Cuairman. Any objection to printing it in the record ? 

Senator Witey. Did he want it printed in the record# He said 
filed. 

Mr. Heppen. I meant for the record, sir. 

The CrairMan. Any objection? There is no objection. It will 
be printed. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, DIRECT* KR OF PORT DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTH( RITY IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE NAVIGATIONAL FEATURES OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


INTRODUCTION RY Howarp S. Cuttm AN, CHAIRMAN 


May 21, 1951. 

The Port of New York Authority on numerous occasions, by resolutions of 
the Board of Commissioners, has opposed the construction by the United States 
of the proposed St. Lawrence seaWay project. This action was taken only after 
intensive study of the project by the Port Authority staff and after public hear 
ings held on the subject by the Port Authority in 1940, at which al) of the business 
and labor interests of the Port District unanimously opposed the project. 

While our intervention in this matter stems from our obligation to take part 
in any proceeding affecting the comm rce of the Port of New York, our view point 
is not limited by a provincia] interest. Scores of waterWay improvement proj 
ects all over the United States involving hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been authorized by the Congress after going through the regular course of hear 
ings before the Army engineers and findings by that body that the improve 
ments are justified because of the resulting benefits to commerce and navigation. 

In none of these instances, whether concerned with the improvement of the 
Mississippi River, the channel approaches to Philadelphia, Baltimore or Hous 
ton, or the enlargement of the Chesapeake and Delaware ship canal, has The 
Port Authority of New York ever interposed an objection, even though such im 
provements might divert trade from our harbor. On the contrary, The Port 
of New York Authority has welcomed the development of adequate navigational 
facilities wherever justified, and has scrupulously adhered to the same policy of 
economic justification in urging improvements at the Port of New York. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project, has been a controversial project from the 
very beginning, involving huge expenditures for a joint project with the Dominion 
of Canada which has never been subjected to realistic and objective analysis 


The arguments advanced over the years for its construction have been aired in 


a highly political atmosphere before committees of Congress. Factual presenta- 


tions advanced from time to time in support of the project by Government depart 
ments and others have been widely at variance and contradictory, 

After the most painstaking studies that have continued since 1940, the Com 
missioners of The Port of New York Authority have believed it to be their public 
duty to authorize the staff to present the real facts to Congress. The Port 
Authority's conclusion is that the seaway is not justified as a national invest 
ment. It would fall so far short of being self-liquidating as to burden the tax 
payers of the United States heavily with its support for decades to come We 
ure cognizant of the fact that the taxpayers of New York and New Jersey would 
have to shoulder from 20 to 25 percent of this added Federal tax burden. It 
would also have a serious effect on employment and business at the Port of 
New York. 

The seaway has been advocated on several occasions as a measure of national 
defense despite testimony from competent military men that the project would 
divert large numbers of men and large quantities of materials from more essen 
lal defense efferts. These experts have also testified that the seaway would 
greatly extend the commitments of the mnilitary to provide adequate safeguards 
against aerial attack or sabotage at the numerous locks and dams which might 
bottle up a substantial part of the American Merchant Marine in a national 
emergency. Neither the record of World War II, which included the torpedo- 
ing of six vessels by submarines in the St. Lawrence, nor the present world situa- 
tion, Which places the St. Lawrence River along our exposed northern aerial 
frontier, supports the argument that the Seaway would be an asset in another 
global conflict. The experience of World War II Was that shipping on the high 
Seas constituted the bottleneck in transportation, not the inland rails, highways 
and shallow draft canals. To urge that ocean vessels be diverted in wartime 
to navigate a 2.300-mile channel from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the head 
of the Great Lakes, is exactly contrary to the policy found necessary in World 
War II of turning ocean shipping around at the Most convenient seaboard 
and depending on the more adequate inland transport for distribution w ithin the 
United States, 

The most recent national defense argument that a deeper St. Lawrence is 
heeded to handle iron ore from still undeveloped fields in Labrador to the 
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Great Lakes does not stand up under rigid analysis any more than previou 
contentions, however much it may be urged by interests having financial stake 
in these new fields. 

At recent hearings before the Public Works Committee of the United Stat, 
House of Representatives. Walter P. Hedden, Dirctor of Port Development . 
The Port of New Lork Authority, presented factual data pointing out t! 
increased cost of the deep navigation project in the St. Lawrence, the lack . 
economic justification for the huge expenditure, the serious damage to the cou 
merce of New York and New Jersey if it were constructed, and the fallacies 0! 
the argument that the future iron and steel production of the United Stat; 
depends upon construction of the seaway. This factual data, supported by ex 
hibits based on information obtained from reliable sources, so clearly analy 
the reasons why the St. Lawrence seaway should not be built, that we ha) 
brought together in this pamphlet his testimony and interrogation by the Co: 
mittee for the information of those who are interested in this subject. 

The Port Authority has taken no position and expresses no opinion as to t! 
electric power features of the St. Lawrence project. Nevertheless, we should 
point out that the power project is physically and financially separable fr 
the deepening of the channels, docks, and harbors involved in the navigationa 
project. Asa matter of fact, the State of New York has twice been turned down 
by the Federal Power Commission on applications to proceed with the power 
project because the Federal agency insists that approval be withheld, unless 
the much more expensive navigational project is authorized at the same tim 
The Minority Report fromm the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate of January 7, 1948 submitted by Senators Lodge, White, Conna}| 
and George, contained a significant paragraph: 

“We believe that a serious weakness in the majority’s position on this point 
lies in their failure to make it clear that it may be wholly possible to construct 
if necessary, the power project without also constructing the navigation fac 
ties contemplated in the seaway project. It is, we think, entirely misleading 
to imply that construction of the navigation projects can be justified on the 
ground that there will thereby be furnished additional power for the national! 
defense. Construction of the power project can, perhaps, be so justified. Put 
we do not subscribe to the view that the entire seaway, as a navigable entity, 
should be ‘sold’ on the basis that there will be more power. Let us not give 
the erroneous impression that because of the power dam it is necessary to 
impose upon it a seaway which shows every possibility of becoming one of 
the biggest ‘white elephants’ of all time.” 

In an address which I made on the Seaway before a gathering in the New 
York City Hall on February 27, 1951, I said: 

“When the Port Authority undertakes a big new project, we hire the most 
competent, independent engineers and analysts that we can find to check the 
need, the probable use, the revenues, the cost of construction and operation 
and the debt charges to see where we come out and to evaluate the benefits 
that will accrue not only to the users, but to the general public. If the project 
does not prove out we forget it. Perhaps such an aprpoach is needed for t! 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

“Until we can be shown better and neutral evidence that this old perennial, 
the St. Lawrence navigation project, has a sounder basis than has been dished 
up so far in a welter of conflicting facts and assumption, we are going to oppose 
it. We will continue to testify as to its fallacies. 

“There has been far too much uneducated guessing on the St. Lawrence seawa) 
project and far too much misinformation from those who are sponsoring t)iis 
project. In my opinion, it is high time that dispassionate and intelligent analysis 
be made as to the cost, possible utilization, depth of the proposed seawa) 
potential revenue, operating expenses and savings to users.” 

We are grateful that the metropolitan newspapers and business organiz: 
tions have commented favorably on this point of view. The Chamber of Cor 
merce of the State of New York in its meeting of April 5, 1951, in adopting a 
resolution urging Congress to reject current proposals to authorize construction 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway echoed our views by suggesting “that Congress 
inaugurate a thorough study of this entire proposal, to be undertaken by compe 
tent, non-Government engineers and others, who could bring a wholly objective 
view into their study and evaluation.” 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD oF COMMISSIONERS, THE Port oF NEW YorK 
AUTHORITY, ON MARCH 9, 1950 


Whereas in the opinion of The Port of New York Authority, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, insofar as it constitutes a waterway, will divert traffic from 
New York and be prejudicial to the best interests of the Port of New York Dis- 
trict ; Now, therefore, after due consideration had, it is 

Resolved, That the Executive Director be and he hereby is authorized to 
arrange for the presentation of facts, opinions and other data either orally 
or in writing to congressional committees, members of Congress and other pub- 
lic officers and bodies, with respect to the St. Lawrence Seaway project, and 
to cooperate with other associations, bodies, agencies and persons in doing 
so, provided, that nothing herein contained shall be construed as expressing 
or authorizing the expression of any opinion upon or opposition to the electrical 
power features of said project. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HeppEN, Drrector oF PorT DEVELOPMENT FOR THE Port 
or NEw YorK AUTHORITY IN OPPOSITION TO THE NAVIGATIONAL FEATURES 
oF THE Str. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the House Public Works Committee, my name 
is Walter P. Hedden. I represent ‘The Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The Port of New York Authority is an agency of 
the States of New Jersey and New York, created in 1921 for the development 
of efficient transportation and terminal facilities, and for the protection of 
the commerce of the Port of New York District. This district, created by a treaty 
between the States with the consent of Congress, embraces the communities in 
and about New York Harbor within about twenty-five miles of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Under the enabling acts, the Authority is charged with the duty of inter- 
vening in proceedings affecting the commerce of the port. The Authority 
operates marine terminals, a grain elevator, freight terminals, a bus terminal, 
airports, vehicular bridges and tunnels, representing an investment of over 
five hundred million dollars. It is a self-supporting agency, obtaining its 
revenue from charges to the users of its facilities and financing its improve- 
ments on its own credit. 

I have been associated with the Port Authority for twenty-nine vears, for 
the past nine years as Director of Port Development and previous thereto as 
Chief of the Bureau of Commerce. My position is equivalent to that of a 
vice president in charge of overall planning, with the responsibility of re- 
porting to the management whether these terminal and transportation projects 
fill a public need and will be self-supporting. Our projects have to stand on 
their own feet financially. We cannot ask the taxpayers to make up deficits. 

The affairs and policies of the The Port of New York Authority are man- 
aged in behalf of the two States by twelve commissioners, six of whom are 
appointed by the Gevernor of each state. By resolutions adopted February 8, 
1945, and again on March 9, 1950, the Board of Commissioners affirmed and 
reaffirmed its opposition to the seaway phase of the St. Lawrence project 
without expressing any opinion as to the electric-power features thereof. I have 
been directed to present this viewpoint and the data upon which it rests to your 
honorable committee, 

Since I have appeared before committees of both the House and Senate 
on this subject on several occasions in the past, my testimony today will be con- 
fined largely to new facts and developments which have emerged in the past 
year or two and rebuttal of certain testimony presented heretofore to your 
committee by proponents of the seaway. 

While the arguments pro and con for the deepening of the St. Lawrence water- 
way from Montreal to the head of the Lakes to 27 feet or more have covered 
a wide range, there are only two new factual categories. One is the steadily 
rising cost of construction which makes the project even harder to justify 
than previously in terms of self-liquidation or national benefit. The other is 
the alleged necessity for the construction of this seaway to insure an ade- 
quate supply of iron ore to the U. S. steel industry. Side by side with this 
argument (that the seaway is needed to insure adequate iron-ore supplies) 
is the argument that influx of iron ore from Labrador, Venezuela and other 
overseas sources Will produce sufficient traffic to make the seaway self-support- 
ing. I should like to address myself principally to these two topics. 
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In my testimony before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1947, 
I stated that our analysis of the navigation project alone (entirely aside from 
the hydoelectric aspects of the project) showed that this would mean a cost 
of twenty to twenty-five million dollars per annum to the United States tax- 
payer in interest, amortization, operation, and maintenance. This was based 
upon a construction-cost estimate of approximately five hundred million dol 
lars,’ covering not only the International Rapids Section but also the deepen- 
ing of the connecting channels and Great Lakes harbors to a depth of 27 feet. 

The one sure fact since that time—1947—is that the cost of construction 
has sharply advanced. 

I am aware of the fact that in the current hearings, General Pick has 
presented a lesser estimate of construction cost for a 27-foot seaway and has 
estimated the annual carrying charge to the United States for navigational 
construction only, at $16,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum. After examining 
these latest estimates of the Chief of Engineers, I cannot help but feel that 
they are wholly inadequate. The 27-foot project estimate of General Pick’s 
is only 2% higher than that of General Wheeler’s of two and one-half years 
ago. Meanwhile, the index of heavy construction cost is up 14% as of December 
1950 and 16% as of March 1951. The rising cost of construction has not been 
allowed for adequately in these most recent figures of the Corps of Engineers. 

This situation can be more easily grasped by noting the trend of the Chief 
of Engineer’s estimates against the heavy construction cost index from 11 
to date. I have prepared an exhibit which shows this comparison.’ It is entitled: 
Successive St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Construction Cost Estimates Re- 
lated to Rising Construction Cost.” In 1941, General Robins testified that the 
construction cost of the 27-foot channel project was estimated at $407,000,000. 
This was based upon an average index of heavy construction costs for the years 
1939-1941. 

In 1947, General Wheeler testified as to a new seaway cost estimate approxi- 
mately 65% above the 1941 figure. In the same period, the index of heavy con 
struction costs went up 62%. Notice that the estimates of 1947 were raised a 
trifle more than the genera) construction index, indicating a proper and con 
servative estimate on the part of the Chief of Engineers for 1947. 

In 1948, General Wheeler had a new estimate, 97% above the 1941 figure. At 
the same time, the construction cost index went up 88%. Again General Wheeler 
was well above the index of the construction costs in his allowance for rising 
costs. Note that up to this period, the Chief of Engineer’s estimate always 
showed a percent increase over the base estimate greater than the rise in the 
cost index. 

Now we have a new estimate from General Pick which is only 101% higher 
than the base estimate of General Robins whereas the construction cost index 
was up 114% as of December 1950 (the date of the Chief of Engineers estimate) 
and now is up 118% above the 1941 level. 

If the Chief of Engineers latest cost estimate had followed the construction 
cost index, this time the current St. Lawrence project cost would be $887,000,000 
or nearly 10% more than the figure presented. The estimates for deepening of 
Lake harbors seems also to be extremely low. Furthermore, the continued dis 
cussion of the St. Lawrence Seaway project at a 27-foot depth is extremely un- 
realistic, particularly for ocean-going ore ships, oil tankers and modern-type 
American general cargo ships. 

The Port Authority is operating at the present time marine terminals in New 
York harbor, primarily used for the discharge of lumber, petroleum, woodpulp 
and similar cargo and the loading of export grain. These are some of the com- 
modities you have heard about as being potential for the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
We have found it necessary to provide 33 to 35 feet at mean low water to handle 
these ships. In one or two cases, where the berths shoaled to less than 30 feet, 
vessels touched bottom when moored at the berth. Ships under way, of course, 
need additional draft over those moored to berths. Your Committee is also 
aware that in fresh water, a ship moves at deeper draft than in a salt water 
channel. 

yeneral Pick, in his testirnony, before the Committee in April 1950 suggested 
that the St. Lawrence Seaway be increased to 30 feet. General Fleming of the 
United States Maritime Commission noted that a 30 to 31-foot channel would be 
preferable for American shipping, which would otherwise be required to operate 


1 See page 22. 
? See page 16. 
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with part loads. Your Committee knows that every important seacoast harbor, 
including those handling petroleum and ore ships, has channels of 34 to 35 feet 
depth. The new ocean-going ships in these trades are built to operate economi- 
eally on a 35-foot draft. 

An increase in the specifications for the St. Lawrence Seaway from 27 to 30 
foot depth would increase construction cost by 50% and with the deepening of 
the Lake harbors would entail an expenditure by the United States for seaway 
navigation construction of close to $1,000,000,000. This would mean an annual 
charge to the United States taxpayers in the magnitude of $45,000,000 a year. 

If the depth specification was increased to 35 feet, the cost to the United States 
for seaway navigation construction would be one and one-half billion dollars at 
current prices. The annual burden to United States taxpayers would be $65,- 
000,000 to $70,000,000 per annum. 

What about iron ore and the other traffic expected to pay for the seaway in 
tolis? In 1941 when government experts estimated the United States export- 
import traffic shift to the seaway at four million tons per annum, [ went on record 
that our estimates were five and a half million tons. I was higher than the 
Government experts at that time on my estimate on what would move on the 
Seaway in export-import commerce. Now I find that the U. S. Department of 
Commerce optimists are talking about 84 million tons of total export-import 
eargo for the St. Lawrence. Most of the yeast in fhis picture arises from a 
newborn belief that the seaway will handle 30 to 8714 million tons of iron ore 
a year and 6 to 20 million tons of oil in tankers. These two items together are 
supposed to produce 16 to 23 million dollars in revenue. 

Coupled with the idea that iron ore and petroleum are going to pay for the 
seaway, with a little grain and general cargo thrown in for good measure, is 
the contention that the seaway is going to save the iron and steel industry of the 
United States and particularly of the Great Lakes region. The chief basis for 
this view is that the Lake Superior ores may be depleted in twenty years and 
that the St. Lawrence will be a life-line to bring in seaborne supplies to permit 
our national economy to survive. The fear is also expressed by some alarmists 
that without the St. Lawrence, the steel industry will have to migrate to the 
seaboard. The facts do not support this view. Instead, it appears that the ore- 
producing fields in the United States and Canada in the Great Lakes region as 
far as anybody is able to see, will be sufficiently abundant to take care of the 
needs of the iron and steel industry of that region for the next 80 years. The 
real impetus to the St. Lawrence agitation is supplied by the owners of new, 
and as yet undeveloped, fields in Labrador and Quebec. They fear they cannot 
compete at lower Lake ports without the benefit of a seaway. 

It is recognized by all who are familiar with the transportation cost structure 
that the breaking point on markets for iron ore is roughly in the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh area. The testimony before your committee makes it clear that regardless 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, iron and steel mills east of Pittsburgh will be sup- 
plied more economically by ore produced either in the eastern United States, or 
from eastern Canada and other overseas sources by a combination of ocean and 
rail movement through East Coast ports. By the same token, the iron and steel 
centers of the Great Lakes (Chicago, Detroit, Youngstown, Cleveland and Buf- 
falo) will be supplied most economically by the Great Lakes ore fields. Recent 
developments indicate a continuing surplus ore production in the United States- 
Canada-Great Lakes area which will make it difficult economically for the Lab- 
rador ore producers to lay down their ore supplies in the lower Lakes market on a 
competitive basis. However, if the Labrador producers can persuade someone 
to build the seaway, they may have a crack at these markets. 

A recent article in the February 1950 “Journal of Metals’ by T. W. Lippert, 
Manager of Publications for the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, states the issue clearly. He says on page 9: 

“Without the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Labrador ore will likely not be com- 
petitive at most consuming centers with either other foreign ores or Superior 
Taconite concentrates. With the St. Lawrence Seaway, this ore should have a 
comparative cost factor through the Cleveland area and down into Youngstown.” 

I believe that Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s testimony in April 1950 sums 
up this competitive situation in the same manner, whether he meant to or not. 
On Page 15 of the Hearings on H. J. Res. 271, he said: 

“With respect to the newly discovered ore deposits in Labrador, which are of 
the open-pit variety, the cost data which have been made available to the Depart- 
ment indicate that this ore can compete at Lake Erie ports with the existing high- 
grade low-cast Mesabi ores, provided that it can be transported over the deep- 
water channel proposed in the seaway project.” [Italics added. ] 
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The real pressure for the seaway is therefore to provide a market for Labrador 
are in the Cleveland-Youngstown area, not to save the United States iron and 
steel industry from exhaustion of supplies. 

To support these statements I have made about iron ore, I should like to present 
to the Committee an exhibit consisting of five pages compiled from the most 
recent and reliable sources available.’ The first page shows a map of the United 
States and Canada, from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. It is entitled 
“Potential Iron Ore Production and Consumption in 1960.” The Great Lakes 
district, as far east as Buffalo and Hamilton, is embraced in one shaded area on 
which are noted by names the principal iron ore fields. The estimated 1960 iron 
ore production in this Great Lakes territory is placed at 91,300,000 gross tons as 
against a consumption in the iron and steel producing centers (Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Youngstown and Buffalo) of 61,800,000 gross tons, a surplus of nearly 
30,000,000 gross tons, 

The eastern district is defined as being east of Buffalo and includes the Pitts 
burgh and New England and middle Atlantic iron and steel producing centers 
and the sources of iron ore in eastern New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
in Quebec-Labrador and overseas imports. In this Eastern area the 1960 con 
sumption is placed at 60,800,000 gross tons as against supplies of 39,000,000 gross 
tons. 

It is obvious that the Great Lakes iron and steel producing centers will not be 
experiencing a shortage in 1960, but on the contrary, there will be a continuing 
surplus of Superior basin ore (U. S. and Canadian) which will be in a position 
to compete strongly in the Buffalo-Pittsburgh area. 

The basis for these estimates are shown in succeeeding sheets of the exhibit 
They are drawn from the most reliable sources which I could find and these 
sources are noted in each table. 

I would like to interpolate, gentlemen, that in approaching this subject, I do 
not pose as a mining engineer or a geologist, but I have had to do what everybody 
does, that is, tried to find the reliable sources of information on the subject. I 
have relied very heavily on the more or less impartial studies that have been 
made by competent engineers and by people who are looking at the problem 
broadly. I want to mention just a couple of them so that you will Know the 
type of information on which I am relying in this statement. 

For example this is a paper before the American Iron and Steel Institute a 
year ago by Messrs. Henning and Braund called “The Present and Prospective 
Sources of Supply of Steel-Making Raw Materials.” It is not a propaganda 
analysis but is an attempt to solve the situation objectively. It is based in 
many cases upon prior studies by Dr. Davis and Dr. Gruner of Minnesota. 

Other sources I have depended upon a great deal are the report of the Minn: 
sota Legislative Research Committee and others who have gone at this from the 
standpoint of trying to assess what do we face and not what I would like. 

The second sheet, with the caption, “1960 Estimated Supplies of Iron Ore” 
shows the breakdown of the 91,000,000 tons of the anticipated production in the 
Lakes district, as well as the sources available to the Eastern district. 

The third sheet, under the heading of “Estimated 1960 Ore Consumption” 
shows the ore consumption figures by districts as developing from the estimated 
1960 ingot production capacity. 

The next sheet, headed “United States Steel Ingot Production Capacity” shows 
the breakdown and sources of these statistics, both the 1951 current production 
and the estimated expansion as of 1960. I may say that the 1960 figure of ingot 
producing capacity is 122,000,000 net tons which covers substantial plant expan- 
sions already begun or talked about as a result of the defense speed-up. 

The final page of the exhibit is headed, “Iron Ore Reserves” estimated as of 
1951. This is designed to show the estimated reserves in the United States 
and Canada, plus reserves of overseas countries from which imports may be ex 
pected over the next several decades. I would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee particularly to the figure of five billion gross tons of reserves in the Great 
Lakes district, including both the United States and Canada. If this figure is 
compared with the estimated 1960 annual consumption of about sixty-two million 
tons in the iron and steel plants of the Great Lakes area, it is evident that there 
remain about 80 years of reserves to draw upon. 

This is not a prediction. As the Legislative Committee in Minnesota said 
trying to estimate the future ore resources is nothing but informed guessing, but 


el 


1 See pages 17-21. 
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I am a compiler here and a bringer-together of the facts that have appealed to 
me as being the most dispassionate and all of it is documentary. 

Much has been said to your Committee about the exhaustion of the Mesabi 
reserve. If the Great Lakes iron and steel industry were to depend solely upon 
high-grade, open-pit ores from the Mesabi Range, there might be, based upon 
present estimate of reserves, reason for alarm within the next 18 to 20 years. 
However, the “new Mesabi” of Canada at Steep Rock, only 140 miles from Lake 
Superior, is rapidly coming into production. The development of the taconite 
concetrating plants is under way. Altogether, the reserves estimated by com- 
petent men in the steel industry are of such magnitude to dispel the alarmist fears 
und to indicate that the Great Lakes will be a surplus producing area for genera- 
tions. 

I think it is clear that many estimable persons inside and outside of the 
Government have recently been stampeded to the support of the proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway by the publicity which has been given to the Labrador-Quebee 
ore fields, and the lack of knowledge of the new production which is rapidly 
taking shape in the Great Lakes Basin to supplement the Mesabi. 

The second chunk of traffi¢ alleged to make the St. Lawrence Seaway self- 
supporting is petroleum. Here again, recent developments have all but exploded 
this dream. We were told as recently as 1948 by the U. S. Department of Com 
meree that tankers from overseas would be traveling up the St. Lawrence to 
relieve an imminent shortage of petroleum in the Great Lakes area to the tune 
of six million tons immediately and within a relatively few years in excess of 
20 million tons. 

Now the rapidly developing production on the Canadian side, particularly in 
the Province of Alberta, has punctured this balloon. Canadian oil reserves esti- 
mated at seventy-two million barrels in 1946 are now estimated, as of February 
1951, at a billion one hundred million barrels. Canadian authorities look for 
five million barrels soon. Pipelines are being built from these fields down to the 
Lakes. Canada is well on her way to self-sufficiency in oil. In the face of this 
situation it is not surprising that Secretary Sawyer had to reverse his Depart- 
ment’s position in the April 1950 hearings and say, on Page 16, of the Canadian 
discoveries in Alberta: 

“This source may prove sufficiently important to make immediate importation 
of large quantities of petroleum through the seaway less likely.” 

In order to maintain a shadow of justification for the extravagance claims of 
1947 as to seaway revenue from oil movement, it is now hinted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the Seaway may be used for export rather than import. 
This kind of prediction is surely long-range crystal gazing. 

What about grain and general cargo? The Department of Commerce studies 
of 1947 and 1948, which are so often quoted to prove that the seaway will be 
self-supporting, estimate that 11 million tons of general cargo and an equal 
amount of grain, together assumed to produce over $17 million a year in revenue. 
I believe that this is a gross exaggeration. However, I may point out that the 
method by which the general cargo was estimated was to assume that 35% of 
all the existing business of the U. S. Atlantic ports would be diverted to the St. 
Lawrence. After examining the basis of these estimates, it appears that if they 
were ever realized, New York would stand to lose 44% of its export-import 
traffic. 

As I stated earlier, the U. S. Department of Commerce in 1941 talked of four 
million tons of U. S. export-import traffic through the St. Lawrence Seaway of 
United States origin and destination when I was estimating five to six million. 
By 1948 the Department of Commerce has jumped to 11 million, double my 
figure. I discount the 1948 figures. 

On the other hand, we are told in the same breath that the New York and 
other North Atlantic ports do not have to worry about the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
I find that this opinion has been expressed by one of Our own Congressmen, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., at your hearings. Mr. Roosevelt disparaged my 
1947 testimony in which I estimated that if we lost 17% of our traffic, not the 
14% assumed in the Department of Commerce estimates, the livelihood of 200.000 
people would be affected in the Port of New York. Congressman Roosevelt feels 
otherwise. He thinks that we would lose less than 2% of our traffic and not 
over five thousand jobs, a “minor impact of the project on the Port of New York.” 
Well, you can't have it both ways. If the Department of Commerce estimates on 
which the proponents rely to prove the seaway will be self-supporting, are right, 
New York and New Jersey stand to lose nearly half of our New York harbor 
foreign commerce. 
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Back in 1941 the U. S. Department of Commerce was proving that we wouldn't 

be hurt at the Port of New York, because the St. Lawrence Seaway would hand} 
only 4,000,000 tons of U. S. import-export business, of which only 1,800,000 would 
come out of our hide. I made an analysis in 1941 of these figures for our Board 
of Commissioners. We had taken no position on this subject. The best forecas: 
I could make was 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons of new U. S. import-export commerce 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway of which about 3,000,000 would be diverted fron 
New York. This was based on 1988 figures and represented one-sixth of the 
import-export business of the Port of New York at that time. 

There are over 4,000,000 wage earners in the Port of New York District, sup 
porting a population of over 12,000,000. About one-tenth of the total workers 
are engaged in activities directly based on the port. These include not only 
longshoremen, loaders, truckmen, warehousemen, grain trimmers, rail and 
steamship employees, checkers, gaugers, inspectors, lightermen, pilots, tugboat 
crews, and scores of othér port workers—about two hundred and fifty thousand 
hut also employees of shipyards, oil and metal refineries, assembly plants, and 
other industries and business houses which are operating in our area primarily 
because of the port. 

The Regional Plan Association of New York—which is a privately operated 
research agency devoted to analyzing the trends of the district—points out that 
each person engaged in basic employment (manufacturing, finance, wholesale 
trade, the Port, etc.) supports two others engaged in local trades and services 
Hence, the livelihood of 1,200,000 people depends on the maintenance of our port 
commerce, 

Let me pause a minute to make clear why that figure is used, because it has 
been challenged. We cannot all take in each others’ washing. We have to earn 
money in basic industries to pay for the coal, and oil, and foodstuffs and lumbe: 
we buy from the outside. The man who is operating a garage and the laundry 
and the retail butcher, and even the subway guard is engaged in what we call 
the nonbasie industry. He is engaged in supplying the people who are earning 
money from the outside to keep the Port District going, so that this idea that 
there are others besides those directly concerned with the Port activity, is very 
simple and obvious when you come to think about it. If one-sixth is taken 
away, 200,000 people are affected. That is no “minor impact.” 

You have been told that my conclusion is all wrong; that the 1941 U. 8S 
Department of Commerce estimate of 1,800,000 tons to be diverted from the Port 
of New York is better than my estimate of 3,000,000 tons. But remember that 
the 1,800,000-ton estimate by the U. S. Department of Commerce was back in 
1941 when the Seaway was going to handle a total of only 4,000,000 tons of new 
U. S. exports-imports. There has been a switch since then. By 1947 and 194s 
the Department of Commerce had fancier estimates of the total St. Lawrence 
Seaway traftic to prove it would be self-supporting. In 1947 the Commerce 
Department said: 

“Nearly all of the export grain now moving via United States North Atlantic 
ports will be diverted to the Seaway, although a maximum of 500,000 tons might 
continue to be moved through these ports, mainly during the winter months. 
This leaves a potential volume of grain traffic via the Seaway ranging from a 
minimum of 6.5 million tons to a maximum in excess of 11.5 million tons” (Public 
Works Committee hearings H. J. Res. 271, p. 56, April 1950). Well, gentlemen, 
there goes our grain business or over 90 percent of it. 

By 1948 the U. S. Department of Commerce had changed around also on the 
probable diversion of general cargo from New York. The memorandum sup 
porting the new estimates of St. Lawrence Seaway tonnage, used to justify 
the claim that it would pay for itself, said : 

“The foreign trade of the Great Lakes region which moves through the North 
Atlantic ports represents a concrete source of potential traffic for the proposed 
St. Lawrence Seaway” (Public Works Committee hearings H. J. Res. 271, p. 75, 
April 1950). 

Then on the next page of the testimony the U. S. Department of Commerce 
memorandum shows Table 1—‘‘Estimated potential United States general cargo 
export and import traffic over the St. Lawrence Seaway” Here we find listed 
7,182,093 short tons of exports (agricultural machinery, automobiles, iron and 
steel, office appliances, wheat flour, industrial chemicals, ete), and 4,104,899 
short tons of general cargo imports (coffee, sugar, oilseeds, wool, newsprint, 
manganese and chrome ore, copper, fertilizer materials, ete.) a total of 11,286,922 
tons. The explanatory note at the bottom of this table says: 
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“Based on water-borne export and import traffic moving through the New York, 
Philadelphia, Maryland and Virginia custonis districts in 1947 estimated to 
have originated and terminated respectively in the Great Lakes States of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa. Excludes exports 
of wheat, coal and tanker commodities and imports of iron ore and tanker 
commodities. The tonnage figures represent the volume of existing general 
cargo traffic through the North Atlantic ports which might be diverted to the 
Seaway” (p. 79, Hearings on H. J. Res. 271, April 1950). 

Gentlemen, that estimate of tonnage, on which you are asked to rely to justify 
the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway, anticipates a diversion of 11,287,000 
tons of general cargo from the United States North Atlantic ports which was 
about 36 percent of the 31,556,000 tons of these commodities handled by the cus- 
toms districts of New York, Philadelphia, Maryland and Virginia. 

Gentlemen, may I repeat. The figures upon which you are relying to justify 
the St. Lawrence Seaway on a self-supporting basis assume that the U. 8. North 
Atlantic ports would lose 36 percent of their general cargo foreign trade and 
over 90 percent of their grain business. And at the same time we are told by 
the supporters of the seaway that this is a “minor impact”. 

In my own analysis I have taken a much more Conservative view of the St. 
Lawrence potential, both as to total prospects and indicated trade diversion from 
the Port of New York, I believe the total St. Lawrence tonnage for a deepened 
Seaway might reach 25,000,000 to 28,000,000 tons, a gain of 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
tons over the tonnage now carried through the Welland Canal. This figure would 
include about 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons of grain and general cargo diverted 
from U. 8S. ports, of which 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons would be from New York, 
about one-sixth of our grain and general dry cargo tonnage in foreign trade. 
This diversion would deal us a great blow but at the same time fail to make 
the Seaway self-supporting by a wide margin. Toll revenues, if any, from the 
new traffic would be around $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 per annum, just enough 
to cover annual operation and maintenance of the Seaway and the deepened 
Lake harbors, leaving the burden on the U. S. taxpayers for debt service of 
$35,000,000 to $60,000,000 per annum, depending on whether the channels were 
deepended to 30 or 35 feet. 

Before I close I must say a further word on how serious the diversion of 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons of our top quality foreign trade would be to the 
Port of New York. ‘This is one-sixth of our premium business on which employ- 
ment of labor and use of our billion dollars of port facilities primarily depend. 

I have been chided by our Congressman from the 20th District of New York, 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., in his testimony before your com- 
mittee for presenting an exaggerated picture of damage to the port. He criticizes 
my use of one-sixth of port employment and notes that in addition to the foreign 
trade there is over 100,000,000 tons of so-called coastal and local port traffie 
which if used to figure our total port business would make the St. Lawrence 
diversion ratio 2 percent instead of 17 percent. 

What the honorable Congressman does not know is that over {0 percent of that 
coastal and local port traffic is sand and gravel and other building materials 
and coal, fuel oil, gasoline, ete., which moves over the harbor waters to con- 
struct our buildings and highways, heat our homes and run our automobiles. 
A very necessary use of the harbor waters but scarcely an important income 
producing asset with which to support our purchases of foodstuffs, fuel, and raw 
materials from the rest of the country. If we lose our basic capacity to earn 
money as a gateway for trade between the interior of the United States and the 
rest of the world, we cannot long find the money to build our buildings, buy our 
fuel and keep the barges running around the harbor with the 100,000,000 short 
tons of local traffic. 

Moreover, to lump the local sand and crushed stone and coal and fuel oil 
with our basic foreign trade as a ton for ton employment factor is ridiculous. 
The Port Authority operates some wharves in New York harbor that handled 
last year 214 million tons of sand for airport and highway fill. We will handle 
about as much this year. This sand is dredged out of the harbor bed near 
Coney Island by a hopper dredge, using an endless bucket chain, shuttled up 
to an open wharf, hooked up to an hydraulic pipeline and sloshed into a marsh 
area, virtually untouched by human hands. That is not the kind of tonnage 
upon which the port can live, which has built up an investment of a billion 
dollars in facilities and employs the hundreds of thousands of men that load and 
unload ships, railroad cars and trucks, move products to shipside in motor truck 
and lighters, operate millions of cubic feet of warehouse space and carry on 
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the port industrial activities such as refining, assembly, and fabrication plants 
at the Port. No, I will stick with my estimate of the damage that will be done 
to our port by the construction of a St. Lawrence Seaway even though the 
fabulous estimates of iron ore, petroleum, grain and general cargo are not 
realized and the seaway fails by a large margin to be self-supporting. 

The communities in New York and New Jersey, making up the Port of New 
York face the possibility of losing a billion-dollar payroll and having thei: 
citizens called upon to pay $15,000,000 to $16,000,000 a year more in Federa! 
taxes if the St. Lawrence Seaway is constructed. 


Successive St. Lawrence seaway and power construction cost estimates related 
to rising construction cost (27-foot channel without lake harbors cost) 
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Rivers and Harbors Committee, | General Robins_ _!$407, 336, 000 1 247.0 0 | 
H. R. 4927 (June 17, 1941, p. 167). | | | | 

Senate Foreign Relations Com- | General Wheeler.| 674, 707, 000 2 400.0 | 65.6 | 
mittee (June 13, 1947). | 

Senate Foreign Relations Com- | General Wheeler_| 802, 000, 000 3464.8 | 96.9 | 
mittee (1948). i j 

House Public Works Committee, | General Pick.._._| 818, 063, 000 4 528.7 100.8 | 
H, J. Res. 271 (Feb. 26, 1951). | 

Current price level (March 1951) -. ot ibe ek rae 5 537.9 


1 Average 1939-41, 

2? May 1947. 

3 July 1948. 

4 December 1950. 

5 If the 1941 cost estimate were increased by the construction index, the present cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project should approximate $887,000,000 or nearly $70,000,000 more than General Pick’s latest 
estimate. 


1960 estimated supplies of iron ore 
[Gross tons] 


Lake District, United States and Canada: 
Mesabi: 
Regular and benficiated open pit 40, 000, 000 
Regular and beneficiated underground 5, 000, 000 
Biase aR Nile RODIIIIEIB accede per eeenen seen 10, 000, 000 
Michigan-Wisconsin and other Minnesota ranges___-----~-~--- 20, 300, 000 
Michipicoten ; 1, 600, 000 
Steep Rock 15, 000, 000 


a ad al ee i NR ea eee ee 91, 300, 000 


Sastern United States and imports: 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 6, 000, 000 
Labrador 10, 000, 000 
Venezuela — 20, 000, 000 
a a a a i Bi 8, 000, 000 


39, 000, 000 
Southern and Western United States_._._._._.___.___ cee iuicoa diana 13, 500, 000 


Grand total 143, 800, 000 


Sources: Present and Prospective Sources of Supply of Steelmaking Raw Materials 
Henning and Braund; American Iron and Steel Institute; May 24—25, 1950. 

Steep Rock—Letter from Cyrus Eaton to chairman, House Public Works Committee. 

Labrador—Testimony of George M. Humphrey, M. A. Hanna Co., before House Public 
Works Committee. 

Venezuela—T. W. Lippert, American Institute of Mining Engineers, February 1950 
Journal of Metals, p. 16. 

United States Western and Southern Production—U. 8S. Bureau of Mines—Metals Year 
Book, 1948. 
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Estimated 1960 United States ore consumption 


1960 esti- 
mated ingot 
capacity (net 

tons) 


Ore consump- 
tion ! (gross 
tons 


en : : ‘ 54, 900, 000 61, 800, 000 
Eastern district. mage ce ibinGiemne we ie 54, 000, 000 60, 800, 000 
Southern and western district - - os 13, 400, 000 15, 100, 000 


a : oe ; 122, 300, 000 137, 700, 000 


Ratio of ore consumption to ingot capacity based on National Security Resources Board Document 123, 
Apr. 24, 1950, p. 23. 


House Public Works Committee hearing, H. J. Res. 271. 


United States steel-ingot-producing capacity 


[Net tons] 


Lake district: 


Chicago-Gary - 
Cleveland-Detroit- 


Buffalo_. 


Youngstown-Mahoning Valley ; 


OOO 
O00 
000 
000 


. 000 46, 900, OOO 
Expansion. __ ih : ; f acaliotis’ ~ 8, 000, 000 


a Sa aa ala ‘ ' : 54, 900, 000 
Eastern district: % 
Pittsburgh-Johnstown ‘ ; poe 
Weirton-Steuben ville pene : ba 30, 100, 000 
New England and Middle Atlantic..........._---  ialetaleateaton 400, 000 


, 500, 000 46, 500, OOO 
Expansion .......- ee: ‘a - dD del ; 7, 500, 000 


54, 000, 000 


Southern and western district _- oa lal Oe Oe ee : 000 10, 900, 000 
PR on cincdentacoua ae eters Senet inh ae whl entra kiatih nitions baie oe 2, 500, 000 


13, 400, 000 


Grand total : 104, 300, 000 122, 300, 000 


Source: U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Stee] Furnace Capacities, 1947; Nationa] Industrial Conferenra 
Board, Business Record, February 1951. 
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Iron ore reserves—estimated as of 1951 
(Gross tons] 


Lake District—United States and Canada: 
Mesabi Range__- — 1,080, 000, 000 
Cuyuna and Vermilion 50, 000, 000 
Michigan Ranges : Ea 5OO, 000, 000 
Wisconsin Ranges_- 22, 000, 000 
Magnetic Taconite 1, 800, 000, 000 
Michipicoten ts Se ee ¥ Ane ea 100, 000, 000 
Steep Rock____---~ a * 1, 500, 000, 000 
Total Lake area salcpvastele 5, 052, 000, 000 
Northeastern United States___- 
Southeastern United States . 000, 000 
Western United States , DOO, DOO 
Southwestern United States__..__._-_-__-__ i ae a 2350, 000, OOO 
Labrador as CAR , 000, 000 
MU i eas : fsa ae ; . 500, 000, 000 
Chile... . ba ea as 000, 000 
Brazil 


Grand total_ ________ 14, 602, 000, 000 


1 Some estimates as high as 4,000,000,000. 


Sources : mubent for Steep Rock and Labrador—Present and Prospective Sources of 
Supply of Steel-Making Raw Materials—Henning & Braund—American Iron and Steel 
Institute meeting, May 24-25, 1950. 

Steep Rock—Letter from Cyrus Eaton to chairman, House Public Works Committee 


FROM MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY WALTER P. HeEDDEN, DIRECTOR OF PorT DEVELOP 
MENT, THE Port oF NEw YORK AUTHORITY 


(Pages 305-306 from Records of Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, United States Senate, on S. J. Res. 111) 


JUNE 24, 1947 
CAPITAL COST OF SEAWA&Y-——UNITED STATES 


The cost to the United States for navigation works only, without regard to 

power, was stated at $200,000,000, as of 1941, by General Robins of the Corps of 
Ingineers, U. S. Army, on Page 167 of the hearings on June 17, 1941, by the House 

Rivers and Harbors Committee on H. R. 4927. This figure covered the works in 
the International Rapids Section, and the cost of deepening lake-connecting 
channels, 

To this should be added the cost to the United States Government of deepening 
the channels at the principal harbors on the Great Lakes to a depth consistent 
with the 27-foot channel proposed for the St. Lawrence Seaway. Without such 
deepening, these harbors could not accommodate ocean shipping. The ruling 
depth, as shown in the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for Milwaukee, 
is 21 feet, for Chicago 21 feet, for Cleveland 19 to 25 feet, for Buffalo 22 feet, 
for Detroit 21 feet. A fair round figure for the improvement of the principal 
lake harbors was $100,000,000,000 as of 1941. The Brookings Institute report on 
the St. Lawrence Navigation Project estimated the cost at $175,000,000,000 for 
this item. The City Engineer of Buffalo presented a detailed survey on quanti 
ties and costs of channel deepening at Buffalo to 27 feet, aggregating $46,909,700 
for that harbor alone. This testimony was given on July 14, 1941 in the hearings 
before the House Rivers and Harbors Committee on H. R. 4927. 

The cost of the navigation portion of the St. Lawrence Seaway of $200,000,000 
plus $100,000,000 for Lake harbors, gives $300,000,000 as of 1941. 

A $300,,000,000 cost, as of 1941, must be revised upward to meet present and 
prospective costs. The Engineering News Record index of construction costs, 
as of May 1947, showed a 60 per cent increase in May 1947 over June 1941. This 
would make the present cost, as of 1947, $480,000,000. Going back to January 
1946, the increase over 1941 was 27 percent, making the navigation improvement 
cost about $380,000,000. A future figure of $350,000,000 is very conservative and 
could be accomplished only if construction costs fall considerably below present 
levels. 
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The above estimates were corroborated by the statement of Lieut. General 
R. A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, on June 13th, 1947. General Wheeler stated 
that the remaining work of the Seaway and Power Project would cost $491,- 
609,000, less $161,000,000 payable by the State of New York for the facilities 
charged to power under the formula, or a net of $330,000,000. General Wheeler 
failed to include the deepening of Great Lakes harbors, estimated above at 
$100,000,000 as of 1941, and $160,000,000 as of today. If this is added his figure 
for the U. 8. share of navigation costs comes to $490,000,000 (Hedden’s testimony 
$480,000,000) , and more than substantiates the total of $350,000,000 conservatively 
estimated if construction costs fall back to 1946 levels or lower. 


INTERROGATION OF Mr. WALTER P. HEDDEN BY MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC WorKS 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, APRIL 24, 1951 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Baker. 

Mr. Baker. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. BLatnik. I will yield, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Scudder, 

Mr. ScuppEer. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. I want you to know that I listened intently, though, 
to your very splendid statement. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Wood. 

Mr. Woop. No questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Hedden, do you know whether in 1941, when you first became 
interested in the seaway, tolls were suggested at that time? 

Mr. Heppen. There was nothing in the treaty that was before the Senate at 
that time or the bills before the House committee that I recall that 
tolls at that time. There had been discussions. 

Mr. Fation. But it was never in the legislation that tolls should be 
at that time’ 

Mr. HeppEn. Not that I recall. I do not think so, 

Mr. Faction. Do you not think now that if the collection of tolls is a part of 
the legislation, that in order to justify the building of the seaway to make it 
self-supporting that they had to raise the tonnage that would pass through this 
seaway ? 

Mr. Heppen. You are asking me about the motivation of a Government expert, 
and I must say that I cannot come to any other conclusions. 
that conclusion, 

Mr. FaLton. Would you not say that could be the reason? 

Mr. Heppen. I would say with the mounting costs, with the tolls there had 
to be a heavier estimate of traffic. 

Mr. Fatton. And with the mounting costs for the construction of the seawav 
also there had to be more tonnage to make that self-liquidating. 

Mr. Heppven. I think it is a valid conclusion. 

Mr. Fation. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. No questions, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Mr. Larcade. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I might make this observa- 
tion: That the statement and the figures presented by the gentleman from New 
York are so greatly at variance with the testimony of other witneses who have 
appeared before the committee, and especially that of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of Commerce, that it would be my suggestion that this state- 
ment be submitted to the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of Commerce, and 
that we give them an opportunity to make any comment that they might desire 
for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether that is a motion by my 
friend from Louisiana, but that certainly is something that has not been done 
by this committee since I have been a Member of Congress, whereby the witness 
for one side or the other has given his figures and statement to someone who 
differs, and then allows that group to contradict that statement. I think my 
good friend is somewhat establishing a precedent, : 
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Mr. Donpero. However, Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what we listened t 
this morning. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is true, but the proponents made statements that are no; 
in accord with the opponents, and naturally this committee is going to have t 
determine in their own mind which ones they think are correct. 

Mr. Larcape. Mr. Chairman, I would have no objection to the proponents filing 
any additional statements they desire for the record in contravention of any other 
testimony that has been presented to the committee. We are depending largely 
on statements and facts that have been presented to this committee by responsible 
officials of the Government of the United States in our determination with 
respect to passing on the matter that come before this committee. 

Mr. Fation. I would like to raise a point of order. I think the committee i: 
executive session this morning agreed that at the conclusion of four and one-half 
hours of testimony that anybody would be allowed—either a proponent or op 
ponent—to file a statement. Now, if for a member's own benefit he would like 
to have the comment of the Secretary of State or the Secretary of Commerce, 
or anyone of our other Cabinet officers who have testified heretofore, contrary 
to the testimony of Mr. Hedden, I think those members can get it themselves 
rather than make it part of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a result of the executive session this morning the pro 
ponents and the opponents have the right to submit to the Committee within the 
four hours and forty minutes allowed for the opponents, those statements to 
go into the record. That was my understanding. 

Mr. LarcapDe. My request, Mr. Chairman, was not in the form of a motion, but 
it was in the nature of a suggestion to the Committee. If the Committee does 
not feel that is desirable, I will not press it. 

Mr. BiaTtnik. I think it is a valid request, Mr. Chairman. It was extremely 
difficult to follow these rapidly presented figures covering the whole iron ore 
picture, and referring to the whole complex matter of the import of foreign trade. 
and the diversion of trade to the St. Lawrence. Frankly, I could not follow 
the figures or make note of them quickly enough to remember the figures them 
selves, let alone make a comparison of them with the figures I have. 

I would like an opportunity to go over those figures and check the informa- 
tion we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proponents could be notified to send in their statements 
within the four hours and forty minutes. 

Mr. Larcape, That will be agreeable. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHAtTRMAN. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. I have just a suggestion on the question that you present there, 
although there would have to be another motion or resolution passed by this 
Committee, that they can either be given an hour or two hours for rebuttal and 
surrebuttal. That could be done. I realize as the motion stands now I do 
not believe it would be possible for either side to put in additional evidence after 
it is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Not unless we go into executive session and decide that. 

Mr. Bray. Unless we go into executive session and change that they can 
not do it. We could give each side two hours for rebuttal and an hour for surre 
buttal, or something like that. That may be the proper time. However, as it 
stands I do not believe that it is proper under our present agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will stand on my statement. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Hedden, I think you said you were connected with the 
Port of New York for some twenty-seven years? 

Mr. HEDDEN. Twenty-nine years. 

Mr. DoNDERO. Do you know Mr. Bailey of the Port of New York? 

Mr. Heppen. Are you speaking of Frazer Bailey? 

Mr. DonpeERO. Yes. The gentleman who testified before us yesterday. 

Mr. HEpDEN. I have met him. 

Mr. DonpERO. You are very much concerned that the Port of New York will 
lose a substantial amount of its export and import business if this seaway is 
built, are you not? 

Mr. Heppen. I am. 

Mr. DoNpbeERo. I got that from your statement. 

Mr. HEDDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DonpeEro. Mr. Bailey told us yesterday that at the same Port of New York, 
while there would be some diversion, it would be quite immaterial, or it would 
not be material. 
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Mr. Hepden. Mr. Dondero, may I speak to that? I think it is largely a ques- 
tion of what you regard as being material, and how much you are talking 
about. My figures are specific. My estimates are specific. I say that it will 
be in the magnitude of three or four million tons, and still the total tonnage 
on the seaway will not justify the construction. But, I will stand on the fact 
that three to four million tons of diversion of our premium export-import busi- 
ness is a very substantial impact on the port. 

Mr. DoNpDERO. Was the amount of your foreign commerce in 1948 or 1949 
around thirty million tons? 

Mr. HEDDEN. No, sir. May I say—— 

Mr. DonpERO. How much was it? 

Mr. Heppden. The tonnage which is important in regard to this issue is the 
grain and the general cargo on export-import, which is in the magnitude of 
eighteen million tons. We hope and have planned for an increase to twenty mil 
lion or twenty-two million. 

Mr. DoNpERO. The record shows that in 1948 your export of grain was only 
three hundred thousand tons. 

Mr. HepDEN. The export of grain of United States origin was about 308,000; 
of Canadian origin about one hundred thousand. It is a very important seg- 
ment. I may say that we have spent literally thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to improve the facilities for this grain and to get back what we once had. 
What we had in 1948 was exactly one-fifth of what we had in earlier years, 
partly due to the war conditions and partly due to a very unfortunate rate 
situation which we are now litigating before the Federal Court in Boston. We 
believe that our potential—if you want to use that word—for grain, is much 
higher than the 1948 figure. 

Mr. DONDERO, So you have problems that have been taking away your com- 
merce at the Port of New York other than the challenge of the seaway? 

Mr. HepDEN. We have problems of every variety. May I say I went to London 
in 1938 to argue with the British customs authorities that very problem of let- 
ting Canadian grain go through. 

Mr. DonpbeERO. Then the figure for the export of grain of about three hundred 
thousand tons, or one-third of a million tons, is accurate and correct? 

Mr. HepDEN. As of 1948. It was a low year. 

Mr. DonvErRO. And your export and foreign commerce was about thirty million 
tons. If you lose three million tons, that is only about one-tenth of it. Is that 
right? 

Mr. HepDEN. I am sorry. I must disagree with you as to the kind of tonnage 
I am talking about. 

Mr. DonveERO. Foreign commerce is what I am talking about. 

Mr. HeppeEN. Yes, but in the foreign commerce figures—and they are rapidly 
falling from the wartime peaks, not only in our port, but at other ports—there are 
a great many commodities which are not in this competitive picture at all and 
are not important from a port angle, like petroleum, for example, which is an 
important item in that figure you cited. If we confine ourselves to what we call 
the real labor producing commodities and facility using commodities of a general 
character, our estimates are eighteen, with a prospect of twenty million, and all 
our planning is based on that. 

Mr. Donpero. That is twenty million tons of foreign commerce? 

Mr. HeDpEN. Yes. 

Mr. DoNpERO. Now, Mr. Hedden, I was rather intensely interested in your 
remark that the Port of New York was self-sustaining. In other words, you 
charge through your cargo or dockage fees enough to pay for the exepnse of 
maintaining the harbor. Is that correct? 

Mr. HeppeNn. Our over-all activities are self-supporting. They include a wide 
variety besides the docks. 

Mr. Donpero. You do not mean for this Committee to understand that that in- 
cludes the deepening of the harbor, or the cleaning of the channels in any way 
that is done by the Federal Government, do you? 

Mr. HeppeN. We have responsibility-——— 

Mr. Dondero. What is your answer? You do not mean to include the deepening 
of the channels, do you? 

Mr. HEDDEN. In our expenses we have a fraction of it, sir. We have very re- 
cently, for example, given to the United States Government a check to the Corps 
of Engineers in the sum of approximately $240,000, which was for our partici- 
pation in the dredging of the channel into certain properties which we control. 
The major part of the channel work is done by the Federal Government, but 
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there are local cooperation clauses with which you are very familiar, and we 
contribute cash, and we provide spoilage areas, and otherwise participate. 

Mr. Donpero. What you did was enter into a cooperative agreement with th 
Corps of Army Engineers to do the work and you simply paid them back for 
doing work that was strictly a responsibility of the Port of New York. That is 
the substance of it, is it not? 

Mr. HeppEN. The berths, sir. 

Mr. DoNnpero. Since 1853 the Federal Government spent something like $153, 
000,000 on the harbor of New York. Certainly you do not want this Committee 
to understand that the Port of New York ever paid that money back to the 
Federal Government, do you? 

Mr. HeEppEN. No, sir. 

Mr. DonpDero. That was at their expense, and there were no tolls charged to 
pay it back. 

Mr. HepDEN. Nor are we permitted to charge any tolls to ships. 

Mr. Donpero. Your harbor, I believe, is one of the deepest harbors on any 
coast of the United States. 

Mr. HeppeEN. I believe so. 

Mr. Donpero. Forty-five feet is the maximum? 

Mr. Heppen. That is right. 

Mr. Dondero. But the berthings for ships are not all 45 feet, are they? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. DonpEero. How shallow do they run down to? 

Mr. Heppen. For any ocean-going types of ships, such as tankers or ore carriers, 
or industrial ships, about 35 feet. 

Mr. DonpERo,. But the question was from a peak of 45 feet how shallow do 
they drop down to? 

Mr. Heppen. We have some barge depths as low as 12 feet. 

Mr. DonpERo. And then up to 18, 19, 20 and 24? 

Mr. HeppeN. There are some barge depths of 20 feet for carrying deep-laden 
coal barges. 

Mr. DonpgERO. Can you tell me what part of the commerce that comes into the 
Port of New York comes in in ships that draw less than 24 feet of water? 

Mr. Heppden. Offhand I cannot give you that, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I have a record here of the Corps of Army Engineers before me, 
and I can tell you the ships that draw less than 24 feet of water constitute 83.8 
percent of the ships that come into your harbor. 

Mr. FaLton. Will the Gentleman yield? 

Mr. Donpero. Certainly. 

Mr. Fatron. I think that was explained yesterday in comparing it with the 
Baltimore harbor, that a large percentage of ships come in with less than 24 
feet of draft because they were not fully loaded at the time they came in there, but 
they were just coming into the port to load certain cargoes and then go to Phil- 
adelphia or Baltimore, and at either one of those points they are loaded. How- 
ever, they are deeper draft ships. 

Mr. DonDrero. Then what applies to the Port of Baltimore or New York could 
very well apply to the St. Lawrence Seaway if that is built. 

Mr. HeppeN. I am very skeptical of inferring from those statistics the con 
clusion which you are trying to draw, sir. There are movements of a great 
many boats, even fishing boats. Many, many, many of them go in and out of 
the Narrows. Going out also are all of the garbage scows that go out to dump 
at sea. Also a host of other vessel movements are in there, and if I am not 
mistaken, what you are reading from is the percentage of vessel movements 
and not cargo carriers. Very often, movements of many kinds go out over those 
channels and are faithfully recorded by the Corps of Engineers, but that has 
nothing to do with foreign commerce. 

Mr. DonpERO. I am talking about the ships that either go in or go out of your 
outer bar. 

Mr. HEDDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DonprerRoO. The record is as I have given it. 

Mr. HEDDEN. Does it differentiate, sir, between those in foreign trade? 
not think so? 

Mr. DONpbERO. I am simply giving those that come in and go out of the outer 
bar, which I have assumed was either coastwise trade or foreign trade. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HEepDpEN. No, sir. Even if you go out to dump scows of garbage you 
out beyond that outer bar. We make them go out twenty miles. If you 
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out with the disposal of the chemical plants, for the Titanium Company, you 
have to go out there. 

Mr. Donpero. Are you familiar with the Port of Boston? 

Mr. HeppEN. In a general way, yes. I have been there many times. 

Mr. DoNpERO. Coming back to your port, before I ask you this question, I find 
they have 43,918 trips of all drafts of ships coming in and going out of your 
outer bar in your barbor. Of that number 7,103 vessels were 24-foot draft and 
over, or 16.2 per cent of your total, while the rest of your ships were under 
"4 feet in draft. Have you any quarrel with those figures? 

Mr. Heppen. I do not quarrel with the figures, but I quarrel with any con- 
clusion that that applies to the shipping engaged in foreign commerce. They 
record faithfully every vessel movement there, and there are many, many vessels 
that have nothing to do with cargo activities or foreign trade. 

Mr. Donpero. These figures are presented by that same agency of the Govern- 
ment that improved the harbor of New York, that is, the Corps of Army Engineers. 
Have you any quarrel with their figures? 

Mr. HeDDEN. They keep a very accurate record. They want to have the maxi- 
mum number of movements possible recorded because it justifies the channel. 

Mr. Donpero. The gentleman from Ohio is a very brilliant man, and I will let 
jou examine it. 

Mr. MeGrecor. Does that include all ships, scows, fishing boats, pleasure boats, 
ind everything else? 

Mr. Donpnrero. The Gentleman from Ohio is a very brilliant man, and I will let 
him do his own examining. I am not on the stand, Mr. Chairman, and I do not 
want to yield now. 

Are you familiar with the Port of Boston? 

Mr. HeppEN. I answered yes, in a general way. 

Mr. Donprero. These figures show the Port of Boston has 131.298 trips of ships 
coming in and going out, and out of that number 9).5 per cent were ships under 
J4-foot drait. Have you any quarrel with that? 

Mr. HeEpbEN. I can only answer in the same way. The figures are undoubtedly 
correct. The conclusion that that represents foreign commerce in large ships 
| do not think is correct. 

Mr. Donprro. But how do you reconcile your statement that the depth of 27 
feet for the St. Lawrence Seaway would be wholly inadequate? 

Mr. Heppen. Because, sir, we are engaged in operating facilities for shipping, 
and we know what the shipping lines require. I have told you in our own 
operations we had a depth of 30 feet alongside of the wharf, and through the 
courtesy and support of your Committee this cooperative project for deepening 
to 35 feet was approved on the basis of evidence of need. 

Now, sir, we have been pushing hard for that 85-foot completion. The Army 
Engineers are moving along with it nicely. We have had actual experience that 
ships coming in with lumber and general cargo are touching bottom at berth 
in 29 feet, and right now the lines that are bringing in commodities to those 
docks are pressing hard to get this 35-foot depth completed. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you then prepare for this Committee relating to New 
York, the amount of cargo and what that cargo is, and the value of it, that 
comes in in the 16.2 per cent of the vessels that enter your harbor over 24 feet 
in draft?? 

Mr. HeppeN, I could try, but I doubt if I have the statistics, 

Mr. DoNprEro, 
able. 

Are you familiar with the Port of Philadelphia? 

Mr. HeppEeN. I have been there. 

Mr. Donprero. You know undoubtedly that Philadelphia had 180,000 trips of 
ships coming in and out. Do you know the number that entered that harbor 
less than 24 feet in draft? 

Mr. Heppen. No, sir. 

Mr. Donvero. I will give it to you. It was 98.9 percent of ships under 24 feet 
in draft. Now, how do you reconcile those figures with your statement that the 
seaway would be inadequate at 27 feet? 

Mr. Heppen. What I have told you, sir, Ican repeat again. Those are statisties 
that I am not prepared to accept as being valid with regard to the conclusion you 
ire drawing from them. They are a record, I believe, of every vessel movement 
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across that bar, whether it is a fishing smack, a garbage scow, a pleasure yacht 
or anything else. 

Mr. DonvEero. When you get it down to 98.9 percent it leaves a very, very sli; 
margin of ships above 24-foot draft. It is only about 1 percent. When you 
compare that with your statement to the Committee this morning that thi: 
seuway is not adequate at 27 feet it rather causes a man to raise his eyebrows 
as to whether or not the statement is valid. 

Mr. Heppen. I am engaged professionally in the solicitation of business and 
the actual preparing of facilities. We have a wide variety of facilities, and | 
would not be content to dredge our berths to less than 33 feet, and preferably 
35 feet. IL have appeared before the Engineers and before vour Committee in 
times past, repeatedly advocating a 35-foot depth even for industrial ships. We 
have around behind Staten Island, between Staten Island and New Jersey, a 
Waterway known as Staten Island Sound, which you are improving. It does 
not have a commercial terminal on it. It is for industries only, and yet those 
have to have 35 feet. 

Mr. Donpero. Let me see what you think about this: We have had a witness 
before this Committee who testified that in the movement of ore, especially from 
the Labrador field, that the ships now on the Great Lakes would be used. In 
fact, most of that ore would be moved by ships that are now moving ore on thy 
Great Lakes. It would be the same ships, and the same docks, and the same 
crews, and everything else would be the same. 

If that is so, how could you reconcile your statement that these ships that 
come into your port, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ete., would not and could 
not use the seaway? How do you reconcile that with the fact that you think 
there is going to be such a great diversion of traffic in ocean ships? 

Mr. Heppen. I have, | think, stated what my estimate was of the diversion 
and it is far less than the current figures put forth by the Department of 
Commerce ; but it is still very, very injurious to us. 

Now, I have been pretty consistent, Mr. Congressman, in my estimates. IT never 
started out with four million and ended up with eighty-four. I started out with 
three and Lam ending up with three or four right now. 

Mr. Donpero. We have differences of opinion expressed by two people from 
your own port on almost the same circumstances. ITere vou are disagreeing 
with the Port of New York’s Congressman Roosevelt, and you are disagreeing 
with Mr. Bailey, who testified before us yesterday, and you are disagreeing wit! 
the Corps of Army Engineers. It is nothing new that there should be a difference 
of opinion, but when there is such a wide difference of opinion, certainty some 
body is mistaken. 

Mr. Heppen. I agree with you. 

Mr. Donprero. Are you familiar with the Port of Baltimore, from which my) 
able and warm friend, Congressman Fallon, comes?’ Do you know anything 
about the figures on that port? 

Mr. HeppeN. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Donpero. I am going to give them to you. They had 135,000 trips in and 
out of that port during the year 148, and of that amount 98.5 percent of the 
ships were less than 24 feet in draft. 

Mr. Fatton. Would the Gentleman yield? 

Mr. DonpEro. Yes. 

Mr. Fatton. We had yesterday a representative from the shipping industry 
who was accepted to be an expert on merchant marine trade, and he said that 
might be true, but they are deep-draft ships which are only at that draft when 
they reach or leave their main port, because when they come to Baltimore they 
will load steel and iron fittings as base cargo, and then they go to the Port of 
New York and get their preferred cargo that goes on top. So they come in as 
under 24 feet, but actually the ship draws more 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the Gentleman yield’ I would like to ask my friend 
from Michigan to put into the record the title of the document from which be 
is reading, as given by the Army Engineers, and state whether or not that figure 
shows all ships, including little scows, and garbage ships, and everything else, 
rather than to leave the inference in the record that it is just the larger ships 
I suggest be put the whole thing in the record so we can all see it. 

Mr. Donpero. I can say to my able friend from Obio that he has just as much 
faith and confidence in the Corps of Engineers as anyone in this Committee, and 
I know they do not use rowboats and canoes and things of that kind to make 
these records. I am reading from the “Commercial Statistics of the Water- 
borne Commerce of the United States for the Calendar Year 1948.” 
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Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if the Gentleman will read the title of the 
page he is reading the statistics from. 

Mr. Donvero. They are in this volume and it would be a little late to read 
the volume. 

Mr. McGirecor. You have only one sheet in front of you. Will you read the 
title of that? 

Mr. Donprero. That is correct. That is a summary of what this book contains, 
and usually the examiner has a right to adopt his own methods. 

Mr. McGrecor. If those come from the Army Engineers, this Committee has a 
right, that being a Federal Department, to get the same information, I do not 
know why some of us are not getting it. 

Mr. Donpero. Perhaps some of the members may not be as diligent as others. 

Now, in regard to the Port of Baltimore, Mr. Hedden, I have given you that 
figure as 98.5 percent of the vessels going in and out that have a draft of under 
24 feet. We have had the Port of New Orleans authorities testify before us. 
They have 73,000 trips in and out. They have a large port, and of that amount 
97.1 percent were ships under 24 feet in draft. 

At the Port of Houston—and I am sorry my warm friend from Texas, Mr. 
Pickett, is not here—they had 96.8 percent of the ships going in and out under 24 
feet in draft. Those figures may not mean very much to you, Mr. Hedden, but 
in my judgment it is remarkable to find the percentage of ships entering these 
Atlantic ports less than 24 feet in draft so high. If they can enter your port at 
less than 24 feet, they could certainly use the seaway, could they not, if it was 
to go to 27 feet? 

Mr. Hepven. I think I have testified about as far as I can go on the subject. 

Mr. Donpero. I think that is all. I want to yield to my friend from Minnesota 
regarding the ore subject. T have kept away from that. 

Mr. BraAtrnik. This question will follow up yours, Mr. Dondero. I understand, 
Mr. Dondero, you asked the witness to give the actual statistics, speaking of the 
cargo vessels, as to the actual load compared to their full capacity load. That 
would give us the percentage of ships of a certain draft 

Mr. Heppven. I would be glad to see if I could get that. We have no independ 
ent statistics for the whole port on ship movements. The only ones collected 
are these Army Nngineer figures. I doubt very much we can make the analysis 
you are talking about, but [I will be glad to look into it if it will help 

Mr. BLatnik. These three or four million tons of cargo which you say would 
be diverted from the Port of New York are primarily your export-import trade, 
as it is called’? 

Mr. HeEppEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Now, not to repeat it, but just to make it a little more to the 
point, Mr. Bailey speaking vesterday before this Committee, and speaking ofti- 
cially as President of the National Federation of American Shipping, Ine. 
which organization, I believe, comprises amongst its membership a majority of 
all deep-water American-flag shipping—on Page 2 in his statement says: 

pa \e this Federation does not believe that the St. Lawrence Seaway wou'd 
open the Great Lakes to any substantial amount of ocean shipping : 
There is a sharp conflict here in testimony on a very crucial point. 

Mr. Heppen. Perhaps I could clear it up a little. May I, sir? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Please. 

Mr. Heppen. Mr. Bailey’s organization is the American-flag lines. I think he 
has testified, and I think the same information is available to you from other 
sources, that very few American-flag ships could operate economically or profit 
ably upon a 27-foot channel. There are, however, a great many foreign ships of 
lesser size than the American merchant marine, some of them operating into 
the Great Lakes now in 14-foot channels. It so happens that the trade of the 
Port of New York is handled not exclusively by American-flag lines. In fact. I 
would say at least half of our traffic is handled in foreign bottoms. It is quite 
possible Mr. Bailey’s viewpoint is that of the American-flag operator operatine 
ac-2, C3, (4 and the Victories that are a deep-draft ship. and it has escaned 
his attention perhaps as to what is the potential that will be carried in smaller 
drafts. 

Mr. BLatNnik. Then, sir, on this figure of four million, what is vour brenak- 
down? How much of that comprises cargoes in foreign bottoms, and how much 
in American bottoms? 

Mr. HeppeNn. | have not attempted to approximate it that way I have ap 
proximated it from examining the potential tonnages which | would agree might 
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move into the St. Lawrence if it were constructed, and how much of it we 
handled, and taking a proportion of it. 

Mr. BLaTNIK. You say that amount would be serious enough to cause rather 
disastrous economic consequences by way of unemployment and loss of revenue 

Mr. HeppeNn. Three or four million would be very disastrous. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is also true that from year to year with regard to your 
foreign import trade, just in its fluctuations alone it exceeds more than this 
three or four million tons, without unduly severe economic consequences ? 

Mr. Heppen. Of course, there are fluctuations from year to year, but it is 
very serious thing in any year to lose, and it would be particularly serious 
there was a steady depletion that went on and increased, rather than simply 
fluctuation that we might pick up. I pointed out to you, sir, and want to emph 
size it, that we are in a constant struggle to retain and increase our commer 
We have spent a great deal of time on this matter of this grain traffic. We spe: 
a great deal of time on woodpulp. We were at a very low ebb on woodpulp a 
few years ago. We got back another 35,000 through the efforts we put in on it 
Those things are pretty much in a state of flux, but this is more or less a permar 
ent blight on our efforts to preserve our commerce. 

Mr. BLATNIK. What commodities make up this three or four million tons whic! 
you claim would be diverted? 

Mr. Heppen. In general they are grain and grain products, including a certain 
amount of fodder, and feed, and to some extent some fiour. 

Mr. BLatn:K. Do you have the amounts? 

Mr. Heppen. You mean broken down? 

Mr. BLatnik. Yes. You must have had a rather accurate estimate to reach 
that close figure. In general terms, would it be a half a million or one million 
tons of commerce? 

Mr. Heppen. I can furnish that to you, if you like. I do not have it with me 
It was an analysis we made some yeurs ago and have checked up on from time 
to time. 

Mr. BLaTnikK. What are the other commodities besides grain and grain com 
modities? 

Mr. Heppen. On exports we feel some of the agricuitural implements and auto 
mobiles which are manufactured by big concerns might move on that export 
movement via the Great Lakes waterway. You will recall Mr. For! is very 
allied to putting ships on waterways. He hed ships on the New York State 
Barge Canal and he has them on a coastwise movement; and if «there were 
sufficient concentration to justify setting up a line to certain overseas points 
we believe the automobiles and agricultural implements in part would move out 

Mr. BLatnik. You do not have any estimate as to that tonnage? 

Mr. Heppen. I am sorry. I.do not have those with me. I can furnish them 
if you want them. 

Mr. Bratrnrk. You can furnish them? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. 

Mr. BLATNIK. What other commodities? 

Mr. Heppen. Then we have, particularly on the imports, such commodities as 
sugar, coffee, cocoa beans, woodpulp, and a certain amount of oil fats. Thos: 
are some of the larger categories that I recall. 

Mr. BiarNik. What are your total imports on those commodities now? 

Mr. Heppen. Perhaps I had better furnish you 2 complete statement of that 
{ am sorry, but I do not have all of those, although I have them in our files. 

Mr. BLaTNIkx. I am sure you must have had a detailed break-down to arrive 
at your three- or four-million-ton figure. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. We made a very detailed estimate.’ 

Mr. BLATNIK. Then you state most of this diversion would be in foreign 
bottoms? 

Mr. HeppEN. No. I was trying to interpret Mr. Bailey’s attitude on the thing 
and my own feeling is this; If the seaway is built and the foreign lines go in 
there heavily, there will be some American lines that will attempt to get in 
with them. 

Mr. BLaTNrkK. Mr. Bailey merely mentioned or referred to the fact that he did 
not think that there wolud be any substantial amount of ocean shipping, with 
out referring to either American or foreign bottoms, and I shold like to get 
your break-down on it. 


2 See pages 41-44. 
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The opposition witnesses included among their experts a professor of com- 
merce from Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 

Mr. Heppen. A Mr. McDougall. 

Mr. BLaTtNik. He gave a detailed break-down of the traffic and what he thought 
would be on the St. Lawrence, and he said over a period of years he was very 
familiar with the traffic in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence area. His statement 
was all to the effect that there would be little diversion, according to his estima- 
tion of the traffic, from any of the Atlantic seaports or the Gulf ports which would 
use the St. Lawrence project, if constructed. 

Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Heppen. Mr. Blatnik, I was very much interested in his testimony. I 
read about it in the paper and took the trouble to get it and read it. I was 
impressed by his knowledge of the general ist. Lawrence waterway situation. I 
have a feeling he is not so familiar with ship movements through the United 
States North Atlantic ports. One reason why I say that is because he inad- 
vertently said something in his testimony which is no longer true. He men- 
tioned the fact—speaking of the fact that we probably would continue to get 
grain—that our ocean rates in what is known as parcel lots on liners are lower 
than the rates from Montreal or the rates from other ports. That was true up 
to about 1935. Unfortunately, it is not true any more. I think much of his 
knowledge of the situation concerning the United States ports is second-hand 
and not as up-to-date and intimate as his knowledge of the St. Lawrence 
situation. 

Mr. BLaTnik. In your opinion, his knowledge was rather second-hand and not 
up to date? 

Mr. Heppen. As far as United States ports are concerned. I was very much 
impressed with his first-hand knowledge of the St. Lawrence and Canadian 
situation. 

Mr. BLATNIK. He gave the impression, at least, to me, that he had the over-all 
economic commerce picture of that area, and therefore presented all of the factors 
which would have an impact on it. 

Mr. Heppen. We all have our human limitations, and he is not working with 
commerce in New York the way lam. That is all. 

Mr. Biatnrk. I wish I could go more into your testimony on iron ore, which 
you covered to some extent, but, as I said earlier, it was impossible even to jot 
down the figures. 

Mr. HeppeN. I regret I did not have my statement here. 

Mr. BLatnik. It is not intended as a criticism. Please understand that. How- 
ever, I do have a question or two. 

On page 9 you do admit that, based upon nresent estimates of reserves of high- 
grade open-pit ores from the Mesabi Range, there will be reason for alarm within 
the next eighteen to twenty years. Then you make a very general statement, 
as follows: 

“However, the ‘new Mesabi’ of Canada at Steep Rock, only 140 miles from Lake 
Superior, is rapidly coming into production.” 

Are you familiar in detail with the Steep Rock iron-ore potentialities? 

Mr. Heppen. I am not familiar in detail. I have never been there. I have 
read all I could on the subject. I have noted the statements made to you. I 
think it has actually gotten under way at a fairly good level of between one 
million and two million tons a year. I think it is reasonable to expect it will 
reach the level anticipated. 

Mr. BLATNIK. What level is that? 

Mr. HeppeEN. As I say here, I put in a figure that they will be up in the 
neighborhood of fifteen million tons a year within the next ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. BLaTntK. In the next ten or fifteen years? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes 

Mr. BLaTNIK. The figures given by our own War Munitions Board people, and 
our National Security Resources Board, and the Department of the Interior, 
together with the Canadian officials in the Permanent Joint Defense Board, 
put it at up to five million tons by approximately 1958, and that is a far cry from 
fen to fifteen million tons. 

Mr. HeppeN. My impression is that at both Steep Rock and Labrador they 
have just begun to figure out what the potential production is and what the 
resources are. New discoveries are being made all the time. 

Mr. BratNrK. Just in general terms, do you have any idea how the ore body 
S located? Is it flat and shallow near the surface, like in Labrador and the 
Mesabi? 
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Mr. Hepprxn. No. My understanding of it is that the open-pit mining down 
to, say, 400 feet, is something that will run out in the next five or ten years 
and they will be working on these conveyor belts that come up from a shaft 

Mr. BLATNIK. Underground mining? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes. But today underground mining- 

Mr. Fation. Will the Gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr. Fation. I want to ask the Gentleman from Minnesota a question for my 
own information. A lot of estimates came in here as to how much ore is in 
the Mesabi Range. They came from the Tax Commission of the State of Minne 
sota. Is that right? 

Mr. BLratntk. That is right. 

Mr. FaLiton. Could you tell me this? Could you tell me whether there is any 
differential in tax on land where ore is known to be, as opposed to land that 
has not been explored? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is right. 

Mr, FALLon. So it is not possible that for their own financial benefit they 
only discover ore as it is necessary to have it at the time, for tax purposes? 

Mr. BLatnrk. That is possible. 

Mr. DonpbErRo. Will the Gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. BLatntiK. I yield. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to say to you, Mr. Hedden, our able member of 
Committee, Mr. Blatnik, lives on the Mesabi Range. 

Mr. HeppeNn, I am aware of that. 

Mr. Donprero. He lives right on top of a mine. TI have one question. 

I heard what you said, that we have ore enough in this country for eighty 
years. Can you tell this Committee why the steel companies of this country 
are searching the globe for new deposits of iron ore then? 

Mr. Heppen. I do not think there is any question that that is not evenly dis 
tributed, and any company that does not have adequate reserves is certainly 
looking for them, and nobody is going to take any chances that some of these 
estimates may be wrong. I do not want to convey the impression for a moment 
to anyone, much less to you gentlemen from the Lake States, that I am any 
authority on how much ore is underground. I have tried to do an honest job 
from the sources that are available in putting together the picture right up 
to the minute. That estimate of fifteen million a year from Steep Rock, and 
the most recent estimate of reserves there, I have had to depend on Mr. Eaton's 
letter to your Committee for that information. 

There is a very great deal in these objective studies of the whole situation 
that I have noted here that I think the Commitee ought to note. There is so 
much discussion of this subject that is simply propaganda that there ought to 
be a round-up from the best sources possible of what the figures are. I have 
tried to do it, and I do not know whether I am anywhere near the figures. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I have just one more question or statement. We 
had a witness before us for the opponents of this seaway this past week. He 
had been in the ore business and studied it for forty-nine years. He did not 
come to the conclusions you have, in presenting his case. He even spoke of 
six or eight or ten years of possible remaining open-pit iron ore in this country 
There is a difference of opinion between two witnesses on the same side. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the Gentleman vield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I will yield. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are not telling the Committee you are an expert on the 
ore situation, are you? 

Mr. Hreppen. No, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are here to testify as an expert relative to transportation 
and commerce in the Port of New York. Is that right? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGregor. And any questions that might be handed to you relative te 
the ore situation would receive an answer based on your personal opinion as an 
individual, the same as the rest of us, and not as an expert ? 

Mr. Heppen. It is more an attempt to round them up and show you the sources 
from which it is rounded up. 

Mr. DoNprero. The Gentleman from Ohio is always very alert. 

Mr. McGrecor. My distinguished friend from Michigan talks about me being 
alert. You have to be very alert even to keep in sight of the tactics of my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. Donnero. T have had a great instructor. TI will tell you that. 
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Mr. BLaTnik. I did not want to get into the subject of iron ore with you, but I 
wanted to get into a discussion of the Great Lakes commerce and traffic. How- 
ever, Since you have touched on the iron ore in your statement I want to ask you 
one or two questions on it. 

In addition to Steep Rock you point to taconite as the future source of high- 
grade ore. Do you know how much taconite has been produced, or is now being 
produced? 

Mr. Heppen. I am told the actual production will probably be under way by 
the end of this year, and that by 1955 there will be about two and one-half million 
tons, and from there on they expect to step it up to the magnitude—as fast as the 
economics demand—of perhaps ten million for that particular plant, and more 
if it is economically justified. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Sort of a slow, steady growth? 

Mr. Hebppon. I think it has been proven to be technically feasible It is a ques 
tion of economics. The technical aspects have bee nworked out. You have a lot 
of ore to be mined. But I point out by the same token the way this Labrador 
discovery has turned out, why, they are going to have to build a 560-mile rail- 
road, and the investinent will be just about as high per ton produced as on your 
taconites, 

Mr. Buarnik. You refer to these foreign sources of ore such as Labrador, and 
I assume others such as that in Venezuela, and you imply that these mining com 
panies went out merely to assure themselves of adequate reserves for the future. 
If that is so, why are these companies under difficult circumstances making every 
effort to get that ore into production as soon as possible ? 

The United States Steel Corporation, as I understand it, which is one of the 
big companies developing a major deposit in Venezuela, has to, at its own expense 
by agreement with the Government of Venezuela, clear out the whole Orinoco 
River—I do not know how many hundreds of miles it runs—into the interior, and 
then keep the mouth of that river open. It silts up so heavily that practically 
the original excavation has to be done each year just to remove the additional 
incoming silt. 

The company in Labrador, Mr. Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Company testi- 
fied, is spending about $155,000,000 on the railroad alone just to reach that area. 

Mr. MeGrecor. That is the bed of the railroad. 

Mr. Buarnik. That is the bed of the railroad. They are spending an enormous 
amount of money in going into actual production now. 

Mr. HeppeNn. There is no question about it, and it is good. 

Mr. BLATNIK. What is your reason for it? 

Mr. Heppen. Why they are doing it? 

Mr. BLarnik. Yes. 

Mr. Hepprn. To protect themselves against any shortage, and to make use of 
what they consider to be more economical sources, where they can 

Mr. BLaTNik. Mr. Foy of Republic Steel said it was not a question of economics 
or cheaper ore. He said they were a steel industry. The President of Republie 
Steel made an address to their Institute and said that the steel industry is faced 
With an acute shortage that is compelling them to go out and develop reserves 
and develop them as soon as possible. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Larcapr. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Lareade. 

Mr. Larcapre. Mr. Hedden, all of the various bills that are under consideration 
before this Committee with respect to the St. Lawrence Seaway have Section 5 
included in them. In view of the language of that section wherein it is stated 
there is an agreement between the Corps of Engineers of the United States and 
the Power Authority of the State of New York for the purpose of utilizing the 
power developed on the St. Lawrence Seaway, | would like to have you answer 
this question for the record, although the question mav be hypothetical: You do 
not opnose the power development part of this project, do you? 

Mr. Heppen. We are simply taking no position because it is beyond the purview 
of our particular responsibilities. 

Mr. LArcaApr. Under the terms of the agreement as T understand it—and that 
Was entered into all the way back on February 10, 1983—between the Corps of 
Engineers and the New York Power Authority, they have certain agreements 
With respect to the turning over of this power to the New York Port Authority 
in the event this project is constructed. 

Mr. Heppen. No. The New York Power Authority is quite a different organ- 
ization. Do not confuse the Power and Port Authorities. They are two separate 
organizations. 
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Mr. Larcabe. Are you for or against the power portion of this project? 
Mr. Heppen. I have been directed by resolution of our Commissioners to mak« 
no statement whatsoever on the power feature. 


Mr. Lakcabe. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn I ask unanimous consent that 
this short tabulation of these figures on the draft of vessels going into the harbors 
I have referred to, be included in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it may be inserted. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HEDDEN, Director oF Port DEVELOPMENT, THE Port o} 
New YorK AUTHORITY, SUPPLEMENTING TESTIMONY PRESENTED AT HEARINGS ON 
APRIL 24, 1951, Berore THE HoUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


May 38, 1951, 
At the hearings of the House Public Works Committee on April 24, 1951, | 
testified for the Port of New York Authority. Mr. Dondero asked me to sup 
Tlement my testimony with data on the commerce handled in New York harbor 
by ships with a draft of over 24 feet. Mr. Blatnik asked me to furnish a break 


down of the commodities estimated to be diverted from the Port of New York by 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


DRAFT OF VESSELS HANDLING OCEAN-BORNE CARGO 


’ In my statement I had made the point that 30 to 35 feet of channel depth was 
necessary for the operation of ocean-going cargo ships in the St. Lawrence Sea 
way, based on personal experience at the Port of New York. 

In interrogating me, Mr. Dondero cited statistics of the Army Engineers pur 
porting to show that only 7,103, or 16.2 percent of the 43,918 movements across 
the outer harbor bar at New York were vessels of 24 feet draft or over. | 
replied that these figures included fishing boats, garbage scows, pleasure vessels 
and other movements having nothing to do with foreign trade or ocean-borne 
cargoes. 

Mr. Dondero then asked “Would you, then, prepare for this Committee relating 
to New York, the amount of cargo, and what thut cargo is, and the value of it, 
that comes in in the 16.2 percent of the vessels that enter your harbor over 24 feet 
in draft?” (Page 44 of the Stenographie Transcript of the Hearing.) 

I replied at that time that I would try to furnish this information although | 
doubted that the statistics were available. On consulting the available records 
I find that the Army Engineers do not segregate vessels engaged in foreign trade 
or other ocean-borne commerce in the table listing vessel movements by draft 
However, certain other statistics are available which illuminate the situation. 

The statistics cited by Congressman Dondero appear in a table entitled “Draft 
of vessels that crossed the outer bar of the lower entrance channels, calenda: 
year 1948”, which is found on page 252, Part 2 of the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Engineers for 1949. This table shows for the year 1948, 7,103 move 
ments of vessels with draft of 24 feet or more, 6,284 vessels between 20 and 24 
feet of draft, or a total of 13,387 of 20 feet draft or over. 

During the same year the Collector of Customs for the Port of New York 
showed total vessel entrances and clearances in foreign trade with bulk or 
general cargo of 12,865. In addition, there were some 7,614 vessels enterin 
or clearing in ballast. It is presumed that vessels carrying foreign trade were 
in the deep draft vessel category. It would therefore appear that. of the loaded 
12,865 vessel movements in foreign trade, 55 percent could be accounted for by 
the 7,108 reported by the Army Engineers as having a draft of over 24 feet, with 
the remainder probably falling into the 20 to 24 foot draft category. 

The vessel movements cited in the Army Engineers table as having drafts o 
less than 20 feet, some 30,531 or 70 per cent of the total, are obviously recorded 
movements of the numerous daily trips of pleasure boats, garbage scows, sludge 
boats and boats carrying fishing parties, perhaps with an occasional larger vesse 
in ballast or with part load. 

Because of the incomplete nature of the Army Engineers statistics and thr 
impossibility of directly relating the draft depths to vessels in foreign or ocea! 
going service, I have prepared some tabulations of records kept by The Port of 
New York Authority, which I know to be accurate and pertinent. 


At our marine terminals in the Brooklyn and Newark sections of the Port of 


New York, Port Authority personnel regularly check the bow and stern draft o! 
ships moored at our berths. Figures are available for a recent period in 1951 
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of forty-three such oceangoing vessels. In addition, we have been able to secure 
statistics on the draft of twenty-six Luckenbach and American-Hawaiian line 
vesséls operating in and out of New York harbor during the same period. The 
total of sixty-nine observations taken in 1951 gives a reasonable cross section 
of the current operation of typical ocean-going ships in New York harbor 

It will be observed from this table, that only 30 percent of these ships had a 
maximum draft of less than 25 feet when moored in berth. Seventy percent 
registered a draft of 25 feet or more while berthed motionless in salt water. 
All of these vessels would require 27 feet or more to navigate in a fresh water 
channel, particularly over a hard bottom. 


Tabulation of maximum ship draft 


Departures Lucken- 
Arrivals at it poit bach & 
Port New- | authority A merican- Crmulative 
ark in grain ter- Hawaiian rcentage een tag 
Newark, minal in vessels at si PeEsse aes 


J, Brooklyn, New York 
N, Y Harbor 


Maximum draft: 
Up to 20 feet 
Above 20 te 25 feet 
Above 25 to 27 feet 
Above 27 to 30 feet 
Above 30 feet 


Grand total 


! Note.—Most of the ships recorded at port authority terminals as drawing less than 20 feet, and several 


of those recorded as drawing less than 25 feet, were picking up or discharging part cargoes which were sup- 
plemented by added cargo taken or dicharged at other berths, so that theit loaded drafts when crossing the 
outer bar, would be substantially greater than here indicated All three of the shiy vading at the grain 
terminal subsequently went to other terminals within the harbor to Joad gener ATE 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED CARGO WHICH THE ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY MIGHT 
DIVERT FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


In the hearing on April 24, 1951, I testified that my estimate of potential diver- 
sion of premium import-export cargo from the Port of New York to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway had been 3,000,000 tons in 1941 and was still 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Blatnik questioned me about the breakdown of the commodities and 
amounts making up this three or four million tons. (Pages 53 and 55 of the 
Stenographic Transcript of the Hearing on April 24, 1951.) In the record I 
mentioned that they included, among other commodities, grain and grain prod- 
ucts, agricultural implements, automobiles, sugar, coffee, cocoa beans, woodpulp, 
and oil seeds. I agreed to furnish a more detailed statement of the amount 
of each type. 

A statement of the number of tons of these commodities passing through the 
Port of New York in 1948 and the estimated St. Lawrence Seaway diversions 
is appended. It shows the total foreign trade of the Port of New York, exclud- 
ing bulk petroleum, imports of 18,646,449 tons, as reported in the commercial 
statistics of the Army Engineers, and a potential diversion to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway of 3,590,000, or about 19%. 
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1948 foreign trade of the port of New York commodities potentially divertible t 


St. Lawrence seaway 













{Short tons] 









*ofent la 
1948 tonnage, Potential 


rarsion to St 
port of New a ey 
York sawrence 


Seaway 


Commodity 












Exports 
Grain and grain products 














G20, 895 Nd, OY 
Automobiles and agricultural imple ments 1, 009, 008 4) 
Iron and steel. 1, 635, 570 509. 0 
Machinery 1, 069, 551 309, OO 
Petroleum products 1,003, 210 
All other exports 4,621,684 





Total exports__ 


Imports: 







Sugar 754, O84 809 00 
Coffee 656, 919 159, 00 
Rubber 










593, 835 *y), OOD 
Cocoa beans 195, 299 On 
Vegetable oils “ 15S, 306 75, 0 
Oil seeds : 208, 125 109, 0 
Woodpulp 1 27, 186 15,09 
Ore (chrome, Manganest 231, 377 100, 090 
Aluminum ore and scrap 145, 141 125, 0 
Gypsum... ( 





1. 039. 849 
11, 291, 496 
4,375, 510 4109, 000 


Petroleum and fuel oil (bulk 
All other imports 















Total imports. _. _——e ein td ome 
Exports and imports 

Total foreign trade , 
Less tanker imports of petroleum 





29, 937, 945 3, 590, 000 
11, 291, 496 0 













Total 





less tanker imported petroleum 18, 646, 449 3, 590, 000 











odpulp in 1948 was at its lowest ebb through the port of New York 





Imports were increased at pert authority facilities alone by 35.000 tons in 1950. 











OPPOSTTION TO NAVIGATION FEATURES OF SEAWAY 








Mr. Heppen. Now, the position of the port of New York Authority 
on this matter has been determined by resolution of our commissioners 
on several occasions. They are in opposition to the navigation fea 
tures of the seaway, and that is all Iam going to talk about. 

I have been instructed to come here in their behalf to give you the 
facts upon which they base that conclusion. 

Now, broadly speaking, their opposition is based on the fact that 
after the careful studies which have been made by our organization 
of this subject for over 20 years, we are convinced that this is not a 
self-liquidating project, and that it will cost the United States tax- 
payers S60 to S70 million a year, and we are cognizant of the fact that 
New York and New Jersey pay over 20 percent of those taxes, or at 
least the people living in them do. 
































ESTIMATE OF LOSSES NEW YORK PORT MIGHT SUSTAIN 





Furthermore, we believe that it will be a severe blow to the district 
which we are charged to develop and protect, and the details of that 
are in my statement. They are very specific, our estimates of what 
we think the losses will be, and I can summarize by saying that we 
think it would affect 17 percent of our general cargo and grain busi 
ness, meaning the livelihood of 200.000 people in the port district, 01 
a billion-dollar payroll. 
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The CHairman. You mean that much will be diverted from the 
present business of New York? 

Mr. Heppen. Yes, sir. 

The Cnatrman. All right, go ahead. 


DEFICIENCIES IN SEAWAY COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Heppen. Now, first, I would like to talk briefly about those 
phases of the uneconomic part of this project—the non-self-liquidating 
features that have to do with the estimates of cost. I will not repeat 
any of the things that have been said. I agree with many of them, 
but I do want to point out to you a few of the deficiencies in these cost 
estimates that have been presented to you that have not been mentioned 
so far. 

You have behind you a chart with the estimate presented, I believe 
this morning, on the cost of the remaining work on the 27-foot channel 
which is put at $818 million. General Wheeler testified in 1947 that 
that figure was S802 million, and the difference between now and then 
in those figures is only 2 percent. 

Now, we have occasion to examine continuously and closely the 
construction index on heavy construction work because we have con- 
structed $400 million worth of improvements in our district, and the 
construction index between 1947, when General Wheeler’s figure was 
presented and the present date, has gone up 18 percent, and the differ- 
ence in these figures is only 2 percent. 

We are also convinced, sir, that the 27-foot project not only is not 
an economic depth for operation of the American merchant marine but 
for the world’s merchant marine. 

When I testified in April 1951 before the House committee I was 
confronted with these figures which have been mentioned before—that 
84 percent of the ships entering New York Harbor enter it on a draft 
of less than 24 feet. At that time I challenged those figures as having 
any meaning whatsoever in relation to the problem we are talking 
about, namely, real overseas trade. 

Those are, as has been explained to the committee, records which 
include motorboats, fishing boats, garbage scows, sludge craft, and 
things of that type. 

We have a shore-based radar installation - New York Harbor 
which we have operated for nearly a year, and if I could show you 
that scope or the motion pictures de veloped from it you would see 
a whole show of these fishing craft going out across that harbor bar 
every day. Those are all counted in the figures that have been con- 
sidered by this committee before, and they have no meaning. 


WORKING DEPTHS OF CARGO SHIPS 


Now, at the request of the House Public Works Committee, I went 
back and assembled figures from what I believe are reliable sources on 
what the actual working depths of cargo ships in our harbor are. 

We operate marine terminal facilities and we have oceasion every 
time a ship comes in to measure the draft fore and aft to determine 
how aoe she is in that slip, and based upon those records and the 
records I have been able to get from certain cooperative steamship 
companies it develops that not over 30 percent of all the ships, not 
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just United States flagships, but all of the ships that use the berths 
are able to berth in a channel on a draft which would be in salt water 
consistent with this 27-foot channel. In fresh water under way much 
less than the 30 percent could navigate on a 27-foot channel. 


QUESTION OF SELF-LIQUIDATING FEATURE 


I want to say a word about the other phase of the economics which 
has been presented to you so often, namely, the revenues and tonnage 
alleged to be part of the self-liquidating so-called feature of the 

seaway. 

I have followed these figures for years and we have made our own. 
The first studies that were presented to you in 1941 by the Department 
of Commerce of the United States said that the total commerce on the 
St. Lawrence waterway would not exceed 10 million in import and 
export trade—4 million United States, 6 million Canadian. 

Now, on studies which were made in 1946 and 1947, they are talking 
about 84 million, and I may emphasize to you that the difference is 
not explained by the Labrador ore. 

The figures have been increased, for example, on general cargo and 
grain to 22.8 million instead of the original figures, which were 4 mil- 
lion for the United States and 6 million for Canadian. 

And you are asked to accept these figures as being the basis for the 
self-liquidating argument. If they were true, we should certainly 
shake in our boots, because the record shows that those figures are 
based on th assumption that 90 percent of our grain in the North 
Atlantic ports and 36 percent of our general cargo would be diverted, 
and I may say at the port of New York it would mean 44 percent of 
our commerce would have to be diverted to get that tonnage on to 
the waterage. 

Now we don’t agree with those figures. We think that the more 
reasonable figure is 12 to 15 million tons of new business which might 
go ona St. Lawrence seaway, not 84, but 12 to 15. 

The Cuarrman. Your time has expired. You have already put 
your complete statement in the record, haven’t you? 

Mr. Heppen. I have, but I would like to mention one other thing, 
if I may, and that is on this ore traffic I presented a chart in the House 
testimony that I gave, which appears on page 17, and I hope you will 
study that. 

It shows the iron ore production and consumption, and there is a 
surplus and will be a surplus in 1960 of 30 million tons of ore in the 
Midwest, and the deficit is in the East, and the movement is from the 
Great Lakes and will continue to be from the Great Lakes down to 
the eastern mills. 

To carry Labrador ore, or to argue that Labrador ore is necessary 
to be carried to the Midwest by way of this deepened St. Lawrence is 
like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

The plain truth of the matter has been stated by the vice president of 
Republic Steel Co., who in a recent pamphlet, when the question was 
asked why doesn’t Labrador ore go to the east coast and the Midwest 
production go to the Midwest, said: 


The reason is because the companies who own the Labrador ore also own 
certain mills in the Midwest. 
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And that, sir, is the real answer why it is being agitated at the pres- 
ent time that a deep canal that would do this damage to our eastern 
ports, that would cost the taxpayers so much money, is being argued 
on iron ore. It is not a matter of national defense. The exact quota- 
tion is by Mr. Richards: 


But as for Labrador ore, the suggested use of Labrador ore in the east coast 
is not realistic because this ore is mostly the property of Middle West com- 
panies and they would be expected to use most of it in their Midwest plants. 


Is that the national defense argument? I think the logical situa- 
tions develop in a wartime emergency is to use the ore that is avail- 
able no matter who owns it, and they may deal freely back and forth 
between each other. 

1 would like the privilege also, sir, if you care to, of submitting in 
behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York at their 
request their committee report in opposition to this proposal. They 
have asked me to do that. If you can accept it, 1 would appreciate it. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any objection ¢ 

Senator Wiiry. | have no objection. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it will be printed in the record. 


[Report of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York] 


NOTICE.—This report was mailed to all members of the Chamber five days before the 
meeting and copies were also placed in the hands of each member attending the meeting, 
when opportunity was given for discussion. The vote thereon therefore can fairly be said 
to represent the opinion of the entire membership. The meetings af the Chamber are 
attended by three or four hundred members. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 'THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York held April 5, 1951, the following resolutions and report presented by its 
Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements and its Committee on the Harbor 
and Shipping were unanimously adopted: 


THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND PowWErER PROJECT 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 


The Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements and the Committee on 
the Harbor and Shipping offer the following: 

A Committee of Congress is again holding hearings on the proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, a matter which has been the subject of 
discussion for more than thirty years. 

In a number of reports and resolutions, beginning in 1920, the Chamber of 
(Commerce of the State of New York has demonstrated its views that the con- 
struction of the project is not justified, that the waterway cannot be made self 
liquidating, and that the proposal is economically unsound and commercially 
unwise. 

In the current deliberations, principal emphasis is placed on the alleged 
necessity of the Seaway and Power Project on the grounds of National Defense. 
It is claimed that the Seaway is necessary as a means of bringing ore from the 
Labrador and other ore fields to the Great Lakes steel-making centers. It is 
asserted, further, that there is a power shortage in New York and New England, 
and that St. Lawrence hydroelectric power is needed to provide additional 
electrical energy in that area for increased production and other purposes. 

These arguments are examined in the attached report, which concludes that 
the Seaway is not a National Defense necessity, either for the transportation 
of ores to Great Lakes steel mills or for the production of hydroelectric power. 
The report summarizes, again, the compelling reasons which led the Chamber, 
on previous occasions, to oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and power project. 

For the reasons stated in the report, it is the view of the Chamber that the 
Nation's best interests would be served if Congress would again withhold its 
approval of the Seaway and Power Project ; and Congress is urged to cause to be 
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made a thorough study of the entire proposition by competent, nongovernment 
engineers and others who could bring a wholly objective view into their study 
and evaluation. It is suggested that the study cover all aspects, economic as 
well as those relating to National Defense, of the St. Lawrence proposal: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York urges the 
Congress to reject the current proposals which would authorize construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project: and be it 
Resolved, That the Congress inaugurate a thorough study of this entire pro- 
posal, to be undertaken by competent, nongovernment engineers and others. 
who could bring a wholly objective view into their study and evaluation: and 
be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution and report be sent to all members of 
Congress. 
Respectfully submitted. 
GEORGE G. WALKER, Chairman, 
GEORGE L. BLIss, 
RAYMOND H. Fos.rr, 
FLoyp W. JEFFERSON, 
Harry ©. KILPATRICK, 
WILLIAM WHITE, 
Of the Committee on Internal Trade and Improvements. 
JoHn W. 0. Von Herscnis, Chairman, 
Epwarp J. BArsrr, 
FRANK N. BOWFRs, 
EK. Myron Butt, 
JAMES A. FARRELL, Jr., 
FrevERIC R, PRATT, 
Huen Rep, 
Committee on the Harbor and Shipping. 
Roserr L. HAMILL, President. 
Attest: 
B. Couweir Davis, Jr., Ereeutive Secretary. 


It should be emphasized that these estimates do not include the cost to the 
United States Government of deepening the channels at the principal harbers on 
the Great Lakes to a depth consistent with the main channels. A minimum 
figure for the deepening of these principal Lake harbors is in excess of S100 
million. In 1929 the Brookings Institution estimated the cost to be $175 million 

On the basis of past experiences it appears likely that the cost estimates of the 
Army Engineers relating to the St. Lawrence Project are understated. For 
example, the original estimates for the Central Valley Project in California was 
$170 million. The latest revised estimate is S582 million. The Missouri River 
Basin project was budgeted at S529 million. The present revised estimate is 
$2.8 billion 

This “snowballing” effect was analyzed by the Task Force on Water Resources 
Projects of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government which concluded that “* * * oncea project is under way, expend 
itures tend to rise in a geometric progression.” 

The inflationary effects of such large public expenditures as are contemplated 
in the St. Lawrence Project must be given serious consideration, particularly 
during this period when large public works expenditures for nonessential pur 
poses should be curtailed to lessen the demand for scarce materials and labor, 
and to hetp achieve a balanced Federal budget. 

Insofar as the length of time necessary to complete the Seaway-Power project 
is concerned, a minimum of five years is agreed to by all who have studied the 
proposition, with the probability that six or seven years would elapse before it 
could be finished. 

The resolutions on which hearings are now being held would authorize the 
Federal Government to spend whatever amount is needed to carry out the 
project. According to the resolutions, the new deep-water navigation works 
would be “self-liquidating by charging reasonable tolls” which would vary 
according to the character of cargo but in no event would exceed “the equivalent 
of $1.25 per short ton of laden cargo, and may be less, depending on character 
of laden cargo.” Tolls are to be collected only on traffic utilizing the new deep 
waterway navigation works on the St. Lawrence River. 
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THE PRESENT EMPHASIS FOR THE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


During the current hearings before the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, principal emphasis has been placed by Seaway pro- 
ponents on its necessity as a means of National Defense. 

Two principal arguments are advanced: 

1. Because of the alleged dwindling of high grade ore reserves in the Lake 
Superior region, it is necessary that the seaway be constructed as a means of 
bringing ore from the newly found Labrador deposits and other areas into the 
steel producing centers on the Great Lakes. 

2. New York and New England are experiencing an alleged power shortage. 
It is necessary for National Defense that the St. Lawrence hydroelectric power 
resources be brought into being to provide needed additional electrical energy 
for increased production and other purposes in that area. 


ORE AND STEEL AND THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The major steel-producing centers of the United States are located on or near 
the Great Lakes. For several decades the Lake Superior region has provided 
the largest source of iron ores, which have been mined in open pit operations, 
transported to Lake ports, and carried to the furnaces in special ore-carrying 
vessels. 

The following tabulation sets out the iron ore production in the United States 
for representative years since 1920, together with production from the Lake 
Superior region, and the taxable reserves in that region. 


Tron ore production (useable ore) 





tal} bast Taxable 

Year fing whee ““ | Lake Superior Superior 

reserves 

Tons Tons 
1920 67, 604, 465 1, 540, 281, 013 
1930. S, 408, 664 1, 403, 577, 333 
1935 $0, 540, 242 1, 398, 220, 708 
1940 3, 095, SOY 1, 336, 653, 736 
1045 SS, 37 ) 1, 188, 586, 107 
1946 0, 843,113 14 5 887 
10947 13, O91, 520 a 3, 726 
1¥48 7 101, 003, 492 1, 117, 642, 398 





Source: Several issues of the Minerals Yearbook. 


On the basis of expansion of our steel capacity already underway and con- 
templated, the National Security Resources Board has estimated that the pro- 
spective demand for iron ore is as follows: 


Expected steel production 


Total ore 


Totalore 
requirenme nits, 


requirements, 

Year: million tons million tons 
SO sc acne 5 113 1966... eStats 131 
as ; 11S Da sct sewn nile s 37 
1960__ ~~ . 124 


It is contended, therefore, that the diminishing reserves in the Lake Superior 
region must be augmented to provide sufficient ore for the increased steel pro- 
duction, and to retain a necessary domestic reserve for use in event of war when 
importation of foreign supplies could not be maintained, 


NEW SOURCES OF IRON ORE 


Faced with a possibility of diminishing reserves in the Superior region, the 
Nation's steel industry has carried out extensive explorations, here and abroad, 
to locate and develop new sources of high-grade ore. The industry has also 
developed new technological processes through which low-grade ores which exist 
in unlimited quantities in the Superior region might be “beneficiated” for use 
in the steel furnaces, 
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Extensive deposits of high grade ores have been located in Labrador, Venezuelz, 
Brazil, Chile and Africa, among other places. These deposits are now being 
developed by United States companies who own or participate in large areas of 
proven reserves, and production of a substantial volume of ores is assured, much 
ot which is destined for American blast furnaces. In this connection, several! 
steel companies are now constructing new facilities on the Eastern seaboard 
to process the ore into finished steel. 


THE LABRADOR DEPOSITS 


Prominently mentioned among the newer ore fields, particularly in connection 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway project, are the Labrador deposits. Proven 
reserves are reported to be in excess of 400,000,000 tons, and developmental work 
is well underway, including the construction of a 340 mile railroad to bring the 
ores to the Port of Seven Islands on the St. Lawrence River for transhipment 
The start of the ore shipments is scheduled for 1955, and shortly thereafter 
it is expected that a rate of 10,000,000 tons per year will be reached. 

It was emphasized by the spokesman for the Labrador interests that: 

“With or without the Seaway, 10,000,000 tons a year of Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore will move to market. But without the Seaway only a limited tonnage 
can move advantageously to the consuming districts around the Great Lakes, 
and without the Seaway it will be impossible to rapidly expand shipments above 
10,000,000 tons a year if needed for increased steel production for national 
defense.” 

The present plans of the Labrodor developers are to move 5,000,000 tons of ore 
through the present 14 foot St. Lawrence Canal into the Great Lakes, 3,000,000 
tons by rail to the Pittsburgh and Youngstown areas, and 2,000,000 tons by 
ocean route to Eastern ports. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT ORE DEVELOPMENTS 


Considerable interest is being shown in recent developments in the Steep 
Rock region of Ontario, where, according to recent press dispatches, there may 
exist a possible 4 billion tons of iron ore deposits, far exceeding the Mesabi 
deposits (new and used) of 2% billion tons. 

These reserves are situated on the Canadian National Railroad, only 140 
miles from Lake Superior ore loading docks at Port Arthur. First ores were 
shipped from the area in 1944, and currently some 1,200,000 tons anually are 
being mined. This ranks the field as a major North American producer. Present 
expansion plans, according to one of the developers, call for early output of 
4,000,000 tons annually, with a shipping minimum of 10,000,000 tons per year 
expected in five years. Several American steel companies are active in the area 

Should present test operations confirm the existence of the 4 billion tons of 
high grade ore in Steep Rock, adequate supplies for the Great Lake furnaces 
would be assured for a virtually indefinite period. And these could be easily 
brought to the mills at low cost through present established transportation 
facilities. 

Other new continental sources of high grade iron ore have been announced, 
the most recent being the statement of the Canadian Minister of Mines and 
‘echnical Surveys that a new field of high grade ore has been identified in 
southern Ontario. Tests now underway give promise that the new discovery 
may outrank any present continental ore field in terms of potential reserve: 
and these ores could easily be moved to present steel centers. 

For many years major steel companies have engaged in research leading to 
the development of “beneficiating” and other processes through which taconite, 
which exists in vast quantities in the Superior region, might be made usable 
in blast furnaces. In this connection, the President of the Nation's largest steel 
company in testimony before the House Judiciary Subcommittee in 1950 stated: 

“An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production 
and cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of 
the United States. 

“This is the iron ore situation : 

‘With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high grade iron ore, it is 
cradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower grade domestic 
ore deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods 
for doing this and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this 
result.” 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ON THE IRON ORE SITUATION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO THE 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


A review of the iron ore situation indicates that the industry is in the midst 
of a period of perhaps its greatest activity, insofar as the development of new 
sources of supply is concerned as well as in technological areas. 

Certain facts are know, among them the following: 

1. The output of the American steel industry is scheduled for substantial 
expansion over the next decade, and this will require greater supplies of iron 
ore than have heretofore been used. 

2. The reserves of high grade ores in the Superior region that have supplied 
the major requirements of the American steel industry are diminishing and, it is 
claimed, cannot indefinitely provide the expanded volume of high grade ores 
that will be needed to meet the steel production program. (In this connection, 
however, it nust be pointed out that the actual amount of existing reserves in the 
Superior region cannot be categorically stated. Past experience indicates that 
reserves, when they are developed, and become subject to taxation, have far 
exceeded reported reserves. The state of the actual reserves in the Superior 
region, therefore, is not known, and any estimate must be considered with a 
note of caution. ) 

3. American steel and ore producers have engaged in extensive exploration, 
both on the North American continent and elsewhere, and vast amounts of high 
grade ore have been discovered, some of which is actually now in production and 
arriving for use in American steel furnaces. 

4. Among these new fields, those in the Labrador-Quebec area, now being de- 
veloped, offer substantial quantities of high grade ore. Production of 10,000,000 
tons a year by 1955 is promised, which production does not depend on the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

5. More recent discoveries in the Province of Ontario, in Canada, give indica- 
tion of the existence of vast new fields of high grade ores, situated on or near 
established transportation facilities, from which ore could be trans-shipped to 
the great steel making centers on present Great Lake carriers. 

6. The United States does not face an ore famine. In the Superior region 
there is known to exist an almost unlimited supply of low grade, ore-bearing 
taconite, which can be “beneficiated” and otherwise processed for use in stee’ 
furnaces. The development of such “beneficiating’ processes is completed, and 
huge plants to carry out the activity are under construction, some, indeed, already 
heing in operation. 


+ * * * * * 7 


On the basis of the foregoing it appears that an adequate supply of ore for our 
expanded steel production does not depend on the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The Labrador fields, which undoubtedly rank high in importance as new 
sources of iron ore, will be brought into production, and upwards of 10,000,000 
tons a year can be shipped on present and contemplated facilities, without the 
proposed seaway. 

Production from Canadian fields is indicated at a high level, which ore can 
travel to the mills on present Great Lakes routes. Imports of ore from South 
America and Africa to present or planned steel mills on the Eastern seaboard 
are shortly expected in large volume. Existing rail and water facilities can be 
utilized to trans-ship large quantities of these ores to Pittsburgh-Youngstown 
and Great Lakes steel centers. 

Finally, through “beneficiation’, a virtually unlimited supply of ore from 
the present Superior low grade reserves can be brought to steel producing areas, 
and the use of these ores does not involve the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


ST. LAWRENCE POWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The second National Defense argument currently emphasized by St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project proponents relates to the claimed necessity of 
St. Lawrence hydroelectric power to enable greater defense production and t 
help overcome an alleged power shortage in New York and New England. 
Contemplated in the St. Lawrence project is the creation of hydroelectric 
facilities in the International Rapids Section which would have a turbine capacity 
of 2,200,000 horsepower. The power output would be divided between Canada 
and the United States, the American share representing the power equivalent of 
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between 500,000 and 700,000 kilowatts. Allowing for varying water conditions, 
it is estimated that the “firm” power available would be in the neighborhood 
of 570,000 kilowatts. 

The resolutions introduced in Congress to authorize the St. Lawrence project 
provide that the President is directed to negotiate an arrangement with the 
Government of the State of New York for transfer to that State of the power 
facilities on the United States side of the International Rapids, the cost to be 
determined according to a method of allocation recommended in 1933. Provisos 
in the resolutions also specify that New England be allocated a “fair share” of 
the power generated. 


THE POWER SITUATION IN NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


A review of the current data relating to power in the Northeast, does not 
indicate that the area is experiencing a power shortage. Indeed, the additional 
plated, will add substantially to both power output and the margin of reserves. 
capacity to be added by privately owned generating plants which are contem- 

The following summary data, taken from a report on the power situation 
in the Northeast, shows the power supply, peak loads, and margins for re- 
serves in New York State, New York State and New England, and the north- 
eastern region (District of Columbia to Canada). The report, by C. W. Mayott 
of the Hartford Electric Light Co., is based on a survey prepared by the power 
companies in the area. 

An examination of the foregoing leads to the following observations which 
are enumerated in the Mayott report: 

1. There is no power shortage in the northeastern region, and plans call 
for increasing the present margin of reserves to over 3,000,000 kilowatts for 
the yearly peak of 1953. 

“2. For the post-war period to and including 1953, the power companies in the 
Northeast are installing over 7,000,000 kilowatts of additional capacity. Of 
this New York is adding 2,480,000 kilowatts and New England 1,400,000 kilo- 
watts. The balance is in the other Northeastern States. 

“3. At the most, the proposed St. Lawrence development would substitute 
for an equivalent amount of steam capacity. 

“4. The proposed St. Lawrence development would constitute a minor part of 
the present installed power supply of New York State—570,000 kilowatts 
St. Lawrence capability against New York State’s present 5,961,000-kilowatt 
capacity. 

“>. From a national defense angle St. Lawrence would not increase the amount 
of reserves available for unforeseen defense loads.” 

It is obvious that the total amount of power promised from the St. Lawrence 
would constitute only a small fraction of the present and planned power resources 
of New York and the northeastern area. 

It has yet to be demonstrated that such public power as is contemplated 
could be produced and distributed at any significantly lower cost than present 
and planned power produced and distributed by taxpaying private utilities, if 
all costs applicable to the development of hydro power are included in the rate- 
making base. In this connection, reference is made to the increased efficiency of 
steam-generating equipment, which has greatly lowered the cost of producing 
electrical power. 

One matter of importance must be emphasized in considering power for na- 
tional defense purposes—the time required to bring new capacity into being. 

Under any circumstances, steam electrical generating plants can be constructed 
much sooner than hydro facilities. To meet suddenly increased load require- 
ments, therefore, it is obvious that needed power can be created in a much 
shorter period by the use of steam equipment, rather than the erection of 
extensive hydro facilities. 


PUBLIC POWER AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York has always maintained 
its opposition to public activities that invade the field of private enterprise. This 
opposition has been expressed on numerous occasions with relation to public 
power developments. 

In 1933 the Chamber opposed the Power Authority of the State of New 
York’s “* * * committing the State Government to the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence water power projects, believing the people of this State 
object to the Government engaging in the power business. * * *” 
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In 1940 the Chamber reiterated its position against St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment, holding that “* * * no steps should be taken to carry out the power 
development plan of the St. Lawrence Waterway project as a defense measure 
until it can be proved beyond a reasonable doubt that these is an imperative 
defense need for such power which could not be met more expeditiously and with 
greater economic advantage by other existing or potential resources.” It must 
be pointed out that the development of the power resources 0 the State and 
region that has occurred since 1940 is convincing proof that needed expanded 
electrical output has been expeditiously provided by taxpaying private utilities. 

Public opinion regarding public power has become greatly clarified during 
recent years. This has arisen because of the growing conviction among ever 
larger groups of people that there is something inherently inconsistent in gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of utility enterprises in our essentially private 
enterprise economy ; and prevailing sentiment, it is suggested, has come to regard 
government operation of business activities as unsound and destructive of our 
private property system. 

The argument is frequently made that only government (meaning primarily 
the Federal Government) has the financial resources to construct the enormous 
facilities necessary to the large-scale production of hydroelectric power. 

This argument is, of course, subject to serious qualifications, but it may be 
admitted that some of the largest hydroelectric installations, particularly those 
so-called multi-purpose facilities where the production of electric power is but 
one of the objects for which the facility is built, may require some measure of 
public cooperation and participation to bring them into being. 

This does not, however, justify continued government participation or opera- 
tion of the hydroelectric facilities once they are constructed. For it is in this 
area that private enterprise has a proven record of superior accomplishment. 

Where government participation and cooperation is necessary to bring a needed 
facility into operation, aS a general rule, in our private enterprise economy, 
sound policy requires that the actual operation and management of the enter- 
prise become a private function; and such provisions should be clearly incor- 
ported in any programs wherein governmental cooperation and participation is 
clearly essential to enable the construction of a necessary facility. 


OTHER FACTORS FAIL TO JUSTIFY ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Other than the National Defense arguments, which do not stand up under 
careful scrutiny, as has been shown in the preceding sections of this report, there 
have been no new elements advanced to justify the construction of the Seaway 
Power project. The Committees have reviewed again the principal arguments 
for the Seaway-Power project, and have concluded they fail 
objections which have led the Chamber to oppose the proposal. 

In numerous reports since 1920, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York has demonstrated its views that the construction of 
economically unsound and commercially unwise. 
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THE QUESTION OF SELF-LIQUIDATION 


The proponents again lay great stress on their claim that the Seaway would be 
self-liquidating through the imposition of tolls. The Chamber, and others, have 
shown that tolls paid by the potential traffic that would utilize the Seaway 
would fail, by a large margin, to pay the costs of constructing, operating and 
maintaining the facility, if all costs, including the necessary deepening of Great 
Lakes’ ports were included in the calculations. 

Recently the United States Department of Commerce has increased tremen- 
dously its already liberal estimates of potential Seaway traffic, claiming that 
between 57 million and S4 million tons would move through the Seaway. This 
compares with the Commerce Department's 1941 estimates of a maximum of 
25 million tons, of which not more than 10 million would represent new United 
States traffic. In the Department’s current maximum estimates, it is assumed 
that 874 million tons of iron ore, 20 inillion tons of petroleum and 1144 million 
tons of grain would be transported via the Seaway. 

Needless to say, the potential volume of ore is, at best, a highly conjectural 
matter; and similarly the petroleum traffic (most of which would, according to 
the Department, originate in the Middle East) is an estimate open to serious 
qualifications, not the least of which revolves around the development of a Ca- 
nadian oil industry that bids fair to rank among the largest in North America: 
And it is a matter of record that the center of production of American grain has 
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moved to the central mid-continent states, served primarily by Gulf ports, insofa: 
as export is concerned. 

In its last report on the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1948, the Chamber pointed out : 

“The imposition of tolls to make the St. Lawrence Project self-liquidating is 
proposed without any investigation of what tolls would be necessary, and secondly, 
whether the canal would be used by shippers of freight when self-liquidating tolls 
are imposed. Up-to-date engineering, economic and other investigations, should 
be made before the Federal Government commits itself to this gigantic 
undertaking.” 

It is imporiant to note that no such study as was suggested by the Chamber 
has yet been made. As a necessary preliminary to the final determination of the 
question of the Seaway-Power project, it is essential that such a study be made 
by a recognized, wholly disinterested institution. 


THE SEAWAY AND THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The 1948 report of the Chamber summarized the opposition of American ship 
operators to the St. Lawrence Seaway, as follows: 

“1. All war-built cargo ships and tankers, which comprise 92 percent of the 
American merchant fleet, draw too much water when fully loaded to navigate 
the twenty-seven foot channel planned. * * * If plans were ehanged to pro 
vide a thirty-five foot channel the extra cost would not justify the Seaway’'s 
construction, 

“2. Present lake ships probably could not be successfully operated on the ocean 
because of their narrow beam and shallow draft. 

“3. The Seaway would encourage an invasion of inland waterways by foreign 
operators of tramp shipping, using medium-sized o¢ean ships of shallow draft. 
American shipowners anticipate a consequent reduction in cargoes availuble to 
American flag vessels using the major seaports of the United States. 

“4. It is estimated that the Seaway would be closed by ice in the St. Lawrence 
five months out of every twelve, causing an uneconomical peak and slump traffic 
pattern. * * * 

“5. Steamship companies doubt that the channel to be blasted through the 
narrowest and shallowest part of the St. Lawrence will be safe to navigate. 

“6. The project’s expense does not justify its completion. * * *” 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of available evidence, there can be no justification for the St 
Lawrence Seaway and Power Project, either as an economic necessity or as a 
National Defense measure. And on those grounds, therefore, the project must be 
opposed as being economically unsound and commercially unwise. 

It is the view of the Chamber, therefore, that the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project should not be approved by the Congress. 

It is recommended, further, that Congress authorize a complete study of the 
entire proposition to be undertaken by competent non-government engineers and 
others who could bring a wholly objective view into their study and evaluation 
The last study, conducted by the Brookings Institution in 1929, concluded that 
the project was not a feasible one. 

In this connection it is noted that the Federal Government has never issued 
a report setting forth in one document factual studies covering all of the aspects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project; and such separate reports as 
have been issued, such as those on cost estimates, traffic potential, et cetera, have 
been presented as being of a very preliminary nature and not based on thorough 
study and investigation. 

Because of the widely divergent views regarding the relationship of the pro 
posed Seaway and Power project to National Defense, as well as regarding the 
traffic potential, and the lack of fundamental data regarding the proposal, it 
would be helpful if there could be inaugurated now, an objective investigation 
of all of the economic and other aspects of the St. Lawrence proposal. 

This study should include an examination of the costs of alternative facilities. 
transportation as well as power, which would produce the same results as would 
be provided by the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 


Senator Wirey. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that he quoted 
Mr. Richards of Republic Steel Corp. I would like to at this time 
just put into the record a number of questions and answers which 
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are very brief, found in this little pamphlet which explains some of 
the things the gentleman has testified to and what the steel company 
feels about this whole situat a 

It is found on pages 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 
him on it, I just want to put that in, 

The CHamman. That is the t testimony of proponents and this is 
for the opponents this afternoon. 

Senator Winery. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, put it in. 


Instead of cross-examining 


{Excerpt FroM PAMPHLET ON PROPOSED St. 


EK. M. Ricuarps, Vick PRESIDENT OF REPURLIC STEEI 
AND 11] 


LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT BY 


, CorP., Paces 7, 8, 9, 10, 


OBJECTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Objection 1: The estimated tonnage is too high. 

Answer: Possibly, at the outset, the tonnage would be closer to the eritics’ 
claim than the proponents. As time goes on, the tonnage would be bound to in- 
crease and then the proponents probably should be right. We should bear in 
mind that the first Soo lock and the Panama Canal were built against predictions 
of low tonnage; now there are five Soo locks instead of one and the Panama Canal 
is exceeding all original estimates. 

Objection 2: The capacity of the waterway is limited by lock No. 2 on the 
Welland Canal. Assuming all the little ships would continue to operate, this 
lock would limit the capacity of 30,000,000 tons against the proponents claims of 
15,000,000 to 65,000,000 tons for the waterway. 

Answer: This should be a temporary condition. It is due to the large amount 
of space and time that would be taken by the small boats in relation to their 
tonnage. Time should correct this situation because with the bigger locks there 
should be a trend to bigger vessels with the consequent result that eventually 
the lock capacity claimed by the proponents should be reached. Furthermore, a 
substantial tonnage does not get inland as far as the Welland Canal: and besides, 
the capacity of the Welland Canal could almost be doubled by building twin 
locks at lock No. 2 and at four of its other locks. 

Objection 3: Few ocean going vessels have sufficiently small 
this waterway. 

Answer: When vessels cross the ocean 


drafts to use 


. much of their fuel and supplies have 
been consumed; and so the vessels would not be at full draft when they enter 
the waterway. Conversely, on the return trip, the vessel need not be given 
their full complement of fuel and supplies until they pass through the waterway 
and reach Montreal. To demonstrate this contention, 68 percent, 84 percent and 
89 percent of the vessels of 11-foot draft or more which entered the harbors of 
New York, Baltimore, and Boston, respectively, in the year 1949, were boats of 
11- to 24-foot draft and all these could have gone through the waterway. On this 
basis, a considerable percentage of the large vessels of the world, which is equiva- 
lent to many times the capacity of the waterway, should be able to negotiate it. 

Objection 4. Venezuela and Labrador ore logically should be used on the 
Atlantic coast as well as transported inland for use as far west as Pittsburgh. 
This would reduce the need of the waterway. 

Answer: Whether Venezuela ore can be transported cheaper by 


railroad com- 
pared to the waterway is debatable; but as for Labrador ore, the suggested use 


of Labrador ore in the east coast is not realistic because this ore is mostly the 
property of Middle-West companies and they would be expected to use most 
of it in their Middle-West plants. In speaking of delivering ore to the Atlantic 
coast, We must also bear in mind the much greater exposure to attack by sub- 
inarines on the high seas in times of war. 

Objection 5: The railroads as well as the seaports would lose the revenue on 
the cargoes that would go through the waterway. 

Answer: Much of the estimated cargo is new tonnage. The amount affected 
would be a small tonnage of the existing business which in a short time should be 
onset by the natural increase in business with the growth of the country. 

Objection 6: The coal companies would lose the coal business by the power 
produced by water. 

Answer: The coal companies would retain their business; and the proposed 
power is for new business. Furthermore, water power conserves our natural 
resources and it is to the best interest of the country to use it. 
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Objection 7: There is not a market for the additional power. 

Answer. Actually there is a power shortage. The New York State Power 
Authority says that the United States portion of the power at the waterway 
plus that from the proposed increased output at the Niagara Falls area will not 
be sufficient for New York State’s increased needs by 1960; and that, at least 
1,000,000 horsepower of steam horsepower must be added by private utilities 

Objection 8: The project would not be self-liquidating because the estimates do 
not include liquidation of the money already spent. 

Answer: The money spent to date is gone. To be realistic, the question should 
be: Would the money spent from here on in be self-liquidating? We have already 
stated, with power sold at one-half present market prices, this is expected to ly» 
accomplished in 50 years. With power at full market prices, the project can lx 
liquidated in considerably less time assuming the tolls are collected as proposed 

Objection 9: The Army engineers’ estimates do not include the cost of harbor 
improvements necessary to coordinate Great Lakes harbors with the proposed 
waterway. 

Answer: For 17 major ports the Army engineers estimate this amount to be 
$28,848,000. These harbors could be deepened when the traffic increases to thy 
point to make it a necessity. This probably would be spread over many years. 

Objection 10: The history of most such projects is that the actual costs ex 
ceeded the estimate. 

Answer: In the past, on other jobs, inflationary trends have pushed costs above 
estimates. However, at the same time, all other things have kept a comparative 
pace, 

The estimates of this project were made by both Canadian authorities and 
United States Army engineers and the figures were approximately the same 
We understand, the Canadian engineers feel the estimates are too high, recox 
nizing the high efficiency of new equipment and techniques. 

Objection 11: Cheap foreign goods would be dumped into the center of ou 
country. 

Answer : This can be controlled by a tariff. 

Objection 12: The waterway would be iced over 5 months of the yeur and so it 
could not be used all the year. 

Answer: The Great Lakes too are open only part of the year. Yet, in spits 
of this, their annual traffic through the Soo locks still exceeds that of the Panama 
and Suez Canals combined, In time, a similar intensive use should be experi 
enced in the proposed waterway, because its cargoes should be much the same 
Furthermore, both industry and agriculture in this entire area are adjusted t 
seasonal transportation. 

Above all, the » ower developed is available 12 months of the year. 

Objection 13: 't cannot be protected in time of war. 

Answer: The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the highest authority on military affairs 
have asked for this waterway. Would they have done so, if they did not think 
they could protect it? 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


flere are some other considerations : 

1. New York State is willing to assume the $192,495,000 power constructio 
costs, leaving for the United States $374,301,000 for the navigation; and this 
the price of three aircraft carriers and is less than six-tenths of 1 percent of the 
fiscal budget for this year. 

2. It would provide substantial savings to those private enterprises that would 
use its navigation and its power. This savings should react to the benefit of the 
country as a whole. 

3. The position of the New York Power Authority and the Ontario Hydroele 
tric Power Commission is that the power dam in the International Rapids sectior 
may be built by Canada and New York State through the International Joi 
Commission established by the treaty of 1909 and the Federal Power Commissio! 
Once the water level in the International Rapids section is so changed, Canada 
has the right on her own to put in the navigation channel. If the United States 
will not join her, Canada intends to put in the navigation on her own. Why !» 
like Russia with no control at the Dardanelles and let Canada likewise contr 
all our waterway traffic, particularly when Canada now wants to enter into a 
agreement of joint control of this waterway? 

ft. Our Joint Chiefs of Staff, our State Department, and Secretary of Co! 
merece advocate the waterway because, in time of war, it would permit conside: 
able oceangoing shipbuilding and repairs to be done on the Great Lakes, it would 
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help ease congested rail facilities, it would shorten the time in which trans-At- 
lantic shipping would be exposed to enemy action in wartime by reducing the 
open water route from North American ports to Europe by 1,000 miles. 

5. Every President of the United States, both Democrat and Re publican, in- 
cluding men with widely different philosophies and temperaments since Harding, 


that is, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Franklin Roosevelt and Truman have all 
advocated it. 


This is the story of the St. Lawrence waterway and the arguments for and 
against it. 

1 feel it has been definitely proved that the area needs the power and that it 
would be economically sound to produce it; and in so doing, we would be saving 
our natural resources. The power alone, if sold at prevailing prices, could 
liquidate the investment by itself. At any rate, with the dams built for power, 
why not go the rest of the way and include navigation? 

In view of all the foregoing, it seems that the benefits far outweigh the dis- 
advantages; and, in consequence, in our opinion, the St. Lawrence waterway 
project should be approved, on a self-liquidating basis with the power distributed 
through existing private utilities. 

The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River are a great gift of nature. Why 
not utilize to the fullest these great natural resources * 

The Cuamman. Mr. W. D. Johnson. They have limited your time 
to 3 minutes. Will that be satisfactory / 

Mr. Jounson. I believe so. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is W. D. Johnson. I am vice president and national legislative 
representative of the Order of Railway Conductors of America, J 
reside in Washington, D. C., and I maintain an office at 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue. The general headquarters of the Order of Railway 
Conductors is located in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Order of Rail- 
way Conductors of America was organized July 6. 1868, and is the 
second oldest railway labor organization in the United States. 

As a representative of the Order of Railw: ay Conductors, I am fully 
authorized to appear before this committee and file this statement in 
opposition to the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
Our opposition to this project dates back for approximately 20 years. 

We are not opposing the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project merely from the standpoint of railroad employees, regardless 
of the fact that if this project is constructed, many conductors will be 
adversely affected. In addition to our interest as railroad employees, 
we are very deeply concerned as taxpavers, both State and Federal. 
We are, therefore, at a loss to understand why the Federal Government 
should be urged by a few aa ese to appropriate more than a bil- 
lion dollars of Federal funds to be used to subsidize the construction of 
a water transportation system that cannot in our judgment be justified 
by the widest stretch of imagination, particularly so from the stand- 
point of national defense. 


PRESENT TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 


The records show that our present transportation svstems are fully 
adequate to meet present and future transportation needs even though 
there would be a substantial increase in both freight and passenger 
traffic. Therefore, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
simply mean taking away from present transportation systems ton- 
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nage that they are capable of handling and transferring it to another 
system. This is merely “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

In World War II, the proponents of the St. Lawrence project 
pleaded national defense, the same as they are doing at the present time. 
However, we have successfully fought two world wars without the St. 
Lawrence project and I feel confident we will come out victorious 
in the present conflict without this added means of transportation. 


TIME NEEDED TO CONSTRUCT SEAWAY 


It has been estimated that it will require from 7 to 10 years to con 
struct this project. Tam, therefore, wondering just how we will be able 
to carry on and meet the transportation needs during the interim 
period of construction. If we are able to carry on and meet the 
needs during the construction period, why can’t we carry on after the 
project is constructed? In other words, if the future security of ow 
great country is dependent upon the pees pss ae of a project that 

cannot be put into operation short of 7 or 10 years, I fear that ou 
security will be destroyed long before the project is construeted, 
why consider an expenditure of over a billion dollars of Federal finds 
for the construction of a nonessential project. 


WAR RECORD OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


During World War II, the American railroads handled 97 percent 
of all organized military traffic and 90 percent of all war freight. 
Railroad management and employes were highly complimented by 
the President and other high ranking officials for the efficient service 
rendered. It has been said many times by those in authority that if 
the railroads had failed to render prompt and efficient service, we 
would have suffered defeat in World War II. However, regardless of 
this outstanding transportation record, special effort is being put forth 
to deprive the railroads and the employees traffic that rightfully be- 
longs to them. 

I recall that General Eisenhower, on his return from his inspection 
tour abroad, stated in substance that our foreign allies are not inclined 
to give up, but on the contrary, they are eager to carry on provided 
they are supplied with the necessary implements of war. Therefore, 
it seems to me that it would be far more profitable and effective to use 
the vast sums of money that would be required to construct the St. 
Lawrence project to provide the necessary implements of war and get 
them in the hands of our allies at the earliest possible date. 


COST OF SEAWAY 


I know that the engineers for the proponents have estimated the 
cost of construction of this project to be less than a billion dollars. 
However, past experience will show that the cost of construction of 
water projects far exceeded the estimates submitted and I daresay 
that the St. Lawrence project if constructed will not be an exception 
to the rule. 

Railway employees are deeply concerned with respect to our nationa! 
defense. They have no desire whatsoever to do anything that would 
in any way retard our defense program. We, therefore, feel that 
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our opposition to the St. Lawrence project is fully justified and will 
prove to be helpful instead of harmful. 

Let me say in conclusion that our job as American citizens is to 
face realities and to strengthen and support our basic industries. This 
is no time to waste our money or efforts in the furtherance of experi- 
mental dreams. I, therefore, sincerely hope that this committee will 
render an unfavorable report on this project. 


ADDITIONAL RAILROAD LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED TO SEAWAY 


And I would like to further state, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that as far as I know all of the other standard rail- 
way labor organizations are opposed to the construction of this projec t. 

The CHarrman. You might name some of them if you have time. 

Mr. JouNson. There is the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Railway 
Clerks, Railway Carmen, Maintenance of Way. 

The CHaArrMan. Trainmen ? 

Mr. Jounson. Shop crafts, the trainmen, and all of the others. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Witry. Mr. Johnson, you would not. of course, have any 
objection to the construction of this seaway in case Canada did it 
alone, would you? 

Mr. Jounson. We can’t control what they want to do up in Canada. 

Senator Witery. I asked if you would not, or if your crowd would 
not have any objection ? 


Mr. Jounson. No; we have no control over what they do within 
the Dominion of Canada. 


POSSIBLE PRIVATE FINANCING OF SEAWAY 


Senator Wixey. And would you have any objection to the Aiken 
amendment, which provides for the creation of a corporation in let- 
ting the people who buy the securities construct it and the Govern- 
ment would have nothing to do with that? Would you have any 
objection to it then ? 

Mr. Jounson. If private industry would see fit to construct the 
seaway, Why that would oe up to them the same as any other con- 
struction. 

Senator Witry. What I mean is, would your organization or any 
of these vou mentioned. be in opposition to it 4 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t know what all would be involved, Senator. 
I haven’t given careful study to what all is in the Aiken amendment. 
I would to, before I make a positive declaration on that, want to go 
into the Aiken amendment and go through it in its entirety. 


ATTITUDE FROM A TRANSPORTATION STANDPOINT 


Senator Witey. I understood your testimony to be that it would 
be a waste of the taxpayers’ money to go ahead with this enterprise, 
and now I am asking you if the Government itself does not have to 
pay the bill, would you still be in opposition to the enterprise. That is 


the question. 
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Mr. Jownson. From a transportation standpoint, I would say 
“—o 

Senator Wier. | think you are honest about that, sir. And do 
you feel that whether it is built by Canada or built jointly, it would 
reduce some of the freight load that the railroads now have ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is detinite, Senator. 

Senator Winey. You mentioned General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Jounson. I did. 

Senator Winky. Are you acquainted with his attitude on the St. 
Lawrence development 4 

Mr. Jounson. | know nothing about his attitude on the St. Law- 
rence. L have only been quoting him on statements he made after 
his tour abroad. 

Senator Winey. Then you mentioned the costs are extreme. You 
know that the approximation for the navigation works, the estimates 
given by the engmeers is $374 million, and that for the power to be 
paid by New York was $192 million. Do those figures make any dif 
ference in your mind as to the advisability of going ahead with the 
project or not ¢ 

Mr. JoHnson. Not based on past practice, Senator, because we know, 
and I think the record also will show, that the estimates made in the 
construction of water projects fell far short of the ultimate cost of 
the construction. 

Senator Witey. We have lots of evidence on that. How about the 
hydroelectric energy project, are Vou in favor of that / 

Mr. Jounson. No: for the simple reason that I think that more 
power could be produced at a far less cost through the construction 
of generating plants and they could be made available far sooner 
than they could through this project. 

Senator Wintey. You mean steam generating coal 

Mr. JouNnson. Yes. 

Senator Witry. So you are against both facets of this project ? 

Mr. Jonnson. If it is a question of cost to the t: ixpavers: Ves. 

Senator Winey. But if it is privately financed, you would be in 
favor of the power project ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I dont know whether I would through that con- 
-truction or not, because I feel that a great amount of power could 
be generated at a great deal less cost, and in much quicker time, and 
perhaps use of the resources that we have in this country, namely, 
coal and other fuels that could be used in the generation. 

Senator Wivey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You are testifying on this bill on what is 
and not on an imaginary thing: isn’t that right 

Mr. Jomnson. That is right, Senator. 

The Cnairman. All right, you are excused. 

Mr. Goodyear. 

Senator Witry. Are you the tire man or one that is tired / 
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STATEMENT OF C. J. GOODYEAR, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 


Mr. Goopyear. At one time T had the stockholders’ list and the 
pavroll of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. checked, and there wasn’t 
i Goodyear on either list. 
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The Cuamman. Do you represent this one company, the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal & Iron Co. / 


MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARDS 


Mr. Groopyear. | am traflic m: inager of the Philade ‘Iphia and Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., but here I represent the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards. That is an association of 13 regional 
shippers advisory boards covering the entire country. 

The Cuairman, All right. Go ahead. You have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Goopyear. These boards have a combined membership of 42,000 
persons, all directly concerned with transportation as shippers or re- 
celvers of freight. Those actually engaged in transportation work 
such as railroad men and steamship men are not eligible for member- 
ship. ‘These are all shippers and receivers of freight. 

The membership of these boards represent the shippers and the 
receivers of an estimated 90 percent of all the freight traflic in this 
country. The purpose of these boards is to promote cooperation be- 
tween ‘ship ypers and carriers to insure adequacy, economy, and ef- 
ficiency in the national transportation system. 

Of these 13 boards. 12 have taken definite action condemning the St. 
Lawrence seaway. The thirteenth board, the Great Lakes Board, 
which occupies the territory in the southern peninsula of Michigan 
and adjacent to the south shore of Lake Erie, has taken no action 
on the project either way. 

However, I want to draw attention to the fact that the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry and the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board, both of which he in the territory which has been 
referred to here today as being favorably affected by the seaway, have 
both taken action condemning the construction of this -eaway. 

We approach this situation from the point of view of the preser- 

vation of an adequate economical and efficient transportation system 
for the Nation asa whole. Sectional lines are not drawn. 


TRAFFIC ESTIMATED FOR SEAWAY 


We do not believe that the traffic estimated for the seaway will 
materialize in anything like the quantities that have been estimated, 
nor that it can be made self- supporting. It would therefore be a 
waste of ceslilie funds, in our opinion, to go ahead with this work. 

If. however, any such traffic should materialize. we believe such 
diversion of traffic from the railroads and port facilities of the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts would have a very bad effect on the railroads 
and on the port cities and on a great majority of the country’s in- 
dustry which must continue to use those fac ilities. 

I think that is all T have to sav, Mr. Chairman. except that some- 
thing was said here this morning about what is good for a part of 
the country is good for all of the country. I think that the converse 
is true, that what is bad for most of the country is bad for all 
the country. 

The Cratrman. Any questions ? 

Senator Witty. No questions, Mr, Chaiaman. 

The Cnairman. All right. Thank you very much, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Giesson, Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York. We have had one port authority witness here already. 
You do not represent the port authority. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. GIESSON, THE MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Gresson. No, sir, Mr. Chairman, I represent the maritime as- 
sociation. I will only be a very short time, though, because most 
of the matters that I have incorporated in my statement, which I re- 
quest be incorporated in full in the record, is substantially the same 
statement. I made before the House committee last spring and it 
has been gone over. 

The CHairman. This is not the House committee. This is the 
Senate committee. You have 3 minutes. 

Mr. Gresson. Do I have the permission of the committee that the 
entire statement be printed in the record, and I will confine my re- 
marks to about 1 minute. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM IF. Gresson, THE MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Port oF New YORK 


The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is a trade «association 
consisting of approximately 1,400 members engaged in the maritime industry. 
A very large segment of our membership consists of representatives from various 
steamship companies. Over 90 steamship companies, which includes practically 
every major steamship operator doing business in the eastern portion of the 
United States are represented in our association. 

Our association has considered the advisability of the contemplated construc 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway on many occasions, and most particularly at 
times when consideration was being given to this project by various committees 
of the Congress during past years. We have been consistently opposed to the 
construction of the seaway. In making a record of our objections before your 
honorable com: ittee, we can well appreciate that most of the factors which 
have lead to ur conclusions are already well known to the members of this 
committee. However, the mere fact that the various substantial objections 
which are to be entered into this record have been cited on other occasions 
does not in our opinion in any way detract from the validity and soundness 
of this reasoning. 

Our association was represented on the occasion of the hearings held last 
spring before the House Public Works Committee. Nothing has transpired 
since that time to in any way alter our opinion or the arguments advanced by 
us on that occasion. The fact of Canadian construction alone has not changed 
the picture in the slightest degree. We are still convinced that the construc 
tion of the seaway is foolhardy. The mere fact that Canada intends to build 
it alone cannot alter our opinion in this regard. If Canadian construction alone 
were to in any way change our opinion, we would be guilty the of the fallacious rea- 
soning that two wrongs would make a right. 

For this reason, we respectfully present to you the arguments made in oppo- 
sition to the seaway before the House Public Works Committee last spring, 
which are as follows: 

A wealth of material has been recorded over the past 30 years in connection 
with this highly controversial project. Many of the arguments made, both for 
and against the St. Lawrence seaway are tainted with what might be styled 
selfish reasoning. The desire for sectional developments, individual business 
promotion and political expediency are basic interests which easily could be the 
compelling motive for many individuals taking their position either for the 
seaway or against it. 

During the past year or so, ft has become increasingly apparent that forces 
exist in the world which threaten our American way of life. Faced with this 
realization, the question of whether or not to build the seaway can ouly be 
answered by a decision of whether it would be good or bad for our Nation as u 
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whole. In presenting our views today, you may be sure that the underlying 
and sincere motive is to give this committee the benefit of the thinking and 
opinion of substantial maritime people who have considered the questions in 
this light. 

We are firmly convinced that the virtual outmoding of over 90 percent of 
American-flag vessels, so far as use in what has been styled “a new sea front,” 
is unsound from an economical, practical, and national defense standpoint. In 
this connection, the facts appear to be as follows: 

Approximately 90 percent of existing American-flag vessels could not use a 
27-foot channel when fully loaded, even if it were desirable to do so, because of 
the excessive draft of the vessels. This fact is not subject to controversy. 

The controversy in this connection is whether or not an economical operation 
could be pursued despite the fact that fully loaded vessels could not use the 
seaway. 

It has been alleged that many ships can be operated profitably at a 75-percent 
capacity average over a period of a year. If it is true that a profitable operation 
can be planned with a yearly average of 75-percent capacity, this is a far cry 
from knowing in advance that 75 percent represents a ship’s top capacity if the 
vessel's operation is planned for use in the contemplated seaway. An average 
can only be obtained by an averaging process. When 75-percent capacity is the 
limit, maintaining it as an average is manifestly an impossibility. Shalllow- 
draft foreign vessels could operate with 100 percent capacities. These vessels 
are and would be in competition with American-flag vessels. This tremendous 
advantage, coupled with existing foreign cost advantages, cannot be overlooked 
fromm a competitive standpoint. 

Commodore Robert C. Lee, executive vice president of Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Ine., stated the steamship operators’ view on this topic at a meeting held 
in New York City on February 27, 1951. After mentioning the admitted fact that 
90 percent of American-flag vessels could not operate fully loaded in a 27-foot 
channel, Commodore Lee said: “The suggestion has been made that a greater 
number of American-flag ships could use the seaway if they were only partially 
loaded. Sometimes ships are required, by reason of schedule to sail although 
they are not fully loaded, but no operator, American or foreign, would find it 
economically feasible to be forced to accept the fact that all his ships must sail 
all the time only partially loaded.” 

The considered opinion of steamship operators in connection with the St. 
Lawrence seaway is available to this committee in the form of the answers 
obtained by the late Senator Josiah W. Bailey when he requested the views of 
steamship companies in 1946. Thirty-two companies answered this inquiry; 30 
said they were opposed, 1 expressed a neutral position, and 1 was for the 
seaway. A review of the reasoning contained in these letters published in the 
Congressional Record in 1947 will disclose that a channel of greater depth than 
27 feet would not cure the basie defects of the project. Navigational hazards in 
the tortuous route of approximately 2,200 miles from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to Chicago or Duluth are so great, despite adequate channel depths, 
that most operators would not assume the risk. It must be remembered that this 
voyage covers many miles cut through solid granite, where high wind and blan- 
keting fog frequently prevail, and where anchorage may be impossible. The 
possibility of a large oceangoing vessel getting out of the channel and becoming 
severely damaged is a danger that is constantly present. 

The records of Congress are replete with evidence of the efforts of this Nation 
to maintain an adequate American merchant marine. Billions of dollars have 
been spent in this endeavor, based on the firm and sound conviction that our 
ships are indispensable to our Nation, commercially and from the standpoint of 
maintaining an adequate defense. Despite all of our Nation’s best efforts to 
comply with the dictates of these convictions, serious consideration is now being 
given to a project which might well be a mortal blow to a large portion of 
previous planning and spending. 

We just can’t subscribe to the belief that any scheme that even remotely 
threatens to outmode 90 percent of our merchant marine serves the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Probably the most noncontroversial fact forming a basic reason for opponents 
to the seaway being so firmly convinced of their views is the undeniable fact 
that ice would stop all operation of this transportation facility for about 5 
months out of ecah year. 

Many estimates have been made dealing with the amount of cargo that would 
move on the seaway once it was constructed. It is extremely doubtful that 
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anyone can accurately guess what these results would be. It appears evident 
that the seaway, in itself, would either be a huge success or a terrible failure. 
We respectfully submit that the end result would be disastrous in either event. 
A vast tonnage of cargo diverted from trade channels now in use may be carried 
on the seaway during the 7 months of a year in which it could be used. In this 
event, many existing transportation facilities which require a 12-month-a-year 
operating potential would be inescapably forced into curtailed activity, and in 
some cases night well be forced into complete abandonment. The untold billions 
of dollars that have already been invested would largely go to waste. When 
demands were made on these existing facilities during the winter months, it is 
possible that from a practical standpoint, they may no longer be in existence. 
The labor facilities and the executive know-how that has brought this country 
through every war successfully would have been displaced. In sum and sub 
stance, if the seaway as such were a huge success, the economic upheaval would 
be catastrophic. 

Taking the other view of the unknown factor, i. e., the traftic potential of the 
seaway, we face these prospects. If the tratlic resulting from the completion of 
the project is not materially increased over the traffic presently handled in the 
existing 14-foot canals connecting the Great Lakes with the sea, the vast ex- 
penditure of capital made on the project would in itself be a complete waste. 
The efforts of labor and skilled and technical manpower would go for naught. 
This waste would take place at a time when our labor supply and capital are 
already being strained. 

We just can’t believe that any scheme that has a 7-month-a-year top operating 
potential and that even remotely threatens to ruin our existing transportation 
facilities serving us regularly 12 months out of the year, can be in the best 
interests of the Nation as a whole. Nor can we believe that the investment of 
millions of dollars on a project that would make hungry demands on manpower 
and technical skill and which may well prove to be a dismal failure is in the 
best interests of the Nation as a whole. 

Many cost estimates for building the project have been prepared over the 
past 30 years. The truth in this respect appears to be that the totak cost of a 
27-foot channel, including the harbor developments that would be necessary at 
Great Lakes ports, would be well in excess of a billion dollars. Deeper channel! 
cost estimates rise geometrically with each additional foot of planned depth. 
It is known that the best estimates made on projects of this nature in the past 
fell far short of what the actual expenditure turned out to be. 

In connection with the cost factor, which in any event is extremely high, a pos 
sible and probable plan of the forees that seek our destruction must also be 
considered. An economic plan to destroy our way of life may well be in the 
working at this moment. The plan of Communism to first sow seeds of discon- 
tent among the populace of its victims is well known. Many good and sound 
thinking Americans believe that the spending which our Nation has been forced 
into is the initial stage of a formula designed to destroy us. Concededly we 
must spend billions of dollars to prepare our defense, but surely when billions 
are spent they should be spent on projects, materials, and supplies with no doubt- 
ful usefulness. An expenditure of the sum required for this project could well 
afford to make enemy planners gloat at the success of their economic warfure. 

Great emphasis has been placed on the extreme necessity for the seaway at this 
time as a means of transporting Labrador ore supplies to the industrial heart of 
the country. If the honest fact is that this transportation route is indispensable 
for a continuing ore supply, the United States is indeed in a sorry predicament. 
Our conviction is that ore-supply prospects are not nearly so gloomy, Vast quanti 
ties of domestic high-grade ore undoubtedly exist undiscovered. Previous experi 
ence has shown that a certain amount of new discovery is made with every ton 
mined. The importation of foreign ore from sources other than Labrador, a 
supply Which needs no investment in a billion-dollar seaway, is most promisine 
The Labrador supply can undoubtedly be imported by extended rail service, by the 
existing canals, and by vessels traveling intercoastally. Most important, however, 
is the fact that the development of processing methods for our own domestic 
taconite would give us an almost inexhaustible supply ef ore. This would place 
us in the positon of having a sufficient American supply for any eventuality. 

In addition. to the tremendous cost of the project, which is at best of doubtful 
necessity, other factors should be considered in the light of possible enemy) 
planning. 

More than 1,000 miles of the project lie exclusively within the confines of a 
foreign country. A very small portion of the entire 2,200 miles is exclusively 
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within our own domain. The entrance, which is the pivotal portion and key to 
any waterway or harbor, is located hundreds of miles from our land. A single 
act of sabotage, or a single bomb dropped by an enemy plane would completely 
jam the entire waterway for an inestimable length of time. The air approaches 
to the project on the shortest route between us and what we perceive to be our 
most potential enemy lie exclusively over largely isolated foreign lands. If we 
were to become engaged in open warfare, the task of guarding and protecting this 
waterway would be monumental and probably impossible 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that we just can’t believe that the ex 
penditure of over a billion dollars on this seaway can be in the best interests of 
our national defense and of the Nation as a whole: when the project is at best of 
doubtful necessity ; when enemy planners may be engaged in n concerted effort 
to strain our economy and billions must be spent on other defense measures ; 
when the project is almost exclusively located within the confines of a foreign 
country ; and when it so clearly would be an easy prey to saboteurs and enemy 
action, and is almost incapable of adequate defense 


Mr. Grrsson. We have included in our association practically every 
major steamship operator doing business in the eastern portion of the 
United States. Nothing has transpired since the time of the House 
committee hearings to change our opinion as presented at that time, 
and we still remain opposed as our association has been for many years 
in the past. 

The one facet of the question which has been discussed during the last 
2 days, which I would like to deal with very briefly, is as follows, and 
lam reading a portion of the statement which I have filed. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES VESSELS ABLE TO USE SEAWAY 


We are firmly convinced that the virtual outmoding of over 90 per- 
ment of American-flag vessels, so far as use In what has been styled 


“a new sea front.” is unsound from an economical, practical, and na- 
tional defense standpoint. In this connection the facts appear to be 
as follows: 

Approximately 90 percent of existing American-flag vessels could 
not use a 27-foot channel when fully loaded, even if it were desirable 
to do so, because of the excessive draft of the vessels. This fact is not 
subject to controversy. 

The controversy in this connection is whether or not an economical 
operation could be pursued despite the fact that fully loaded vessels 
could not use the seaway. 

It has been alleged that many ships can be operated profit: ibly at a 
75-percent. capacity average over a period of a year. If it is true 
that a profitable operation can be planned with a yearly average of 
7)-percent capacity, this is a far ery from knowing in advance that 
1 percent represents a haat top capacity if the vessel's operation is 
planned for use in the contemplated seaway. An average can only 
be obtained by an averaging process. When 75 percent capacity 1s 
the limit, maintaining it as an average Is manifestly an impossibility. 
Shallow-draft foreign vessels could operate with 100. percent capaci- 
ties. ‘These vessels are and would be in competition with American- 
flag vessels. This tremendous advantage, coupled with existing 
foreign cost advantages, cannot be overlooked from a competitive 
standpoint. 

Commodore Robert C. Lee, executive vice president of Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., stated the steamship operators’ view on this 
topic at a meeting held in New York City on February 27,1951. After 
mentioning the admitted fact that 90 percent of American-flag vessels 
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could not operate fully loaded in a 27-foot channel, Commodore Lee 
said: 

The suggestion has been made that a greater number of American-flag ships 
could use the seaway if they were only partially loaded. Sometimes ships are 
required, by reason of schedule to sail although they are not fully loaded, but 
no operator, American or foreign, would find it economically feasible to be 
forced to accept the fact that all his ships must sail all the time only partially 
loaded. 


OPINION OF STEAMSHIP OPERATORS 


The considered opinion of steamship operators in connection with 
the St. Lawrence seaway is available to this committee in the form of 
the answers obtained by the late Senator Josiah W. Bailey when 
he requested the views of steamship companies in 1946; 32 companies 
answered this inquiry; 30 said they were opposed, 1 expressed a 
neutral position, and 1 was for the seaway. A review of the reasoning 
contained in these letters published in the Congressional Record in 
1947 will disclose that a channel of greater depth than 27 feet would 
not cure the basic defects of the project. Navigational hazards in 
the tortuous route of approximately 2,200 miles from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to Chicago or Duluth are so great, despite adequate 
channel depths, that most operators would not assume the risk. It 
must be remembered that this voyage covers many miles cut through 
solid granite, where high wind and blanketing fog frequently pre 
vail, and where anchorage may be impossible. The possibility of 
a large ocean-going vessel getting out of the channel and becoming 
severely damaged that is constantly present. 

The CuatrMAN. Your time has expired. 

Mr. Grrsson. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. J. L. Stanton of Baltimore. You have 3 min- 
utes, Mr. Stanton. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. STANTON, BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Sranron. Chairman Connally and gentlemen of the commit 
tee, my name is Joseph L. Stanton. I am director of the export and 
import bureau of the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 

I have been requested by the mayor of the city of Baltimore to enter 
a brief statement for him and also a brief statement for August Idzik. 
the vice president of the ILA, the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation at Baltimore, as well as resolutions from our city council, our 
house of delegates, and our State senate. May I enter such statements / 

The Cuamman. Any objection ¢ 

All right, you can print them. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J. L. STANTON, Director, Export AND IMPORT BUREAU, BALTIMORE 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, BALTIMORE, Mb. 


In appearing before this committee I wish to register the strong opposition of 
the business community, port interests, transportation agencies, and others con- 
cerned with shipping at the port of Baltimore to the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way. This statement of opposition is offered only after very careful considera- 
tion of the merits of proposed project, its defense aspects, its cost, and potentia! 
effects on our port of Baltimore. 
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The bureau which I head is a unit of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, 
an organization of 2,300 business, commercial, and industrial firms of this com- 
munity. It should be noted that this opposition represents no deviation from 
our previous position on the seaway. In years past we have consistently op- 
posed this project on the grounds that it is unnecessary and uneconomical, and 
that it would have a detrimental effect on the commerce of our port. 

To fully understand Baltimore's position with respect to the seaway project, 
it is necessary to have a full appreciation of the importance of the port to the 
community of Baltimore. Our conservative estimates are that some 40,000 
citizens of this city are directly employed in port activities. Some $200 million 
of our annual income is derived from the port of Baltimore. The investment 
in piers, wharves, storage facilities, and other necessary equipment for the 
operation of a modern port is about $250 million. 

It is an accepted axiom in our city that “as the port goes, so goes Baltimore.” 
The port and its commercial activities are unquestionably the greatest single 
economic asset of the State of Maryland. With approximately one-half the 
population of the State living in Baltimore and its environs, the effects of the 
port are directly felt throughout the entire area of Maryland. 

It is therefore understandable why we present such vigorous opposition to 
the proposed seaway, which could logically be expected to divert substantial 
tonnage from the port of Baltimore. Employment and income from our port 
are directly proportionate to the volume of cargo handled here. Any diversion 
of commerce from Baltimore thus would have a direct effect on our economie 
livelihood. The effects would not be confined to the longshoremen, the tugboat 
crews, or other harbor employees, but would be felt by every business throughout 
the area. 

That such a diversion would result from completion of the seaway appears 
to be a reasonable conclusion. In fact, the Department of Commerce in review- 
ing the effects of the seaway on traffic at North Atlantic ports in 1946 estimated 
that some 10 percent of Baltimore's cargo would be lost to a completed seaway. 

We feel that this estimate is conservative. The types of cargo in which this 
port specializes are extremely well adopted to a water haul such as would be 
possible through the seaway. Baltimore has long been known as a bulk-cargo 
port. Such commodities as iron ore, grain, coffee, bulk rubber, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and sugar compose the greatest portion of our commerce All of these 
commodities would be subject to diversion through the seaway. We, of course, 
realize that a completed seaway would not close the port of Baltimore. We 
would still enjoy the traffie destined for immediate areas in the State and adja- 
cent sections of West Virginia and southern Pennsylvania. However, a large 
portion of Baltimore’s commerce is destined to or originates at points in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. With an all- 
Water or a longer water routing possible from major points along the Lakes, it 
can be seen that Baltimore would stand little chance of holding the inland busi- 
ness we now enjoy. 

During the past year we have noted increasing shipments of metallic ores, 
including iron ore, manganese, and chrome, to the steel centers of western Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. If cargoes of this type could be unloaded directly from 
ocean-going ships at Lake ports such as Buffalo or Cleveland, the shorter rail 
haul to consuming centers would divert this cargo from our port. The potential 
business in the movement of iron ore is one of the most promising aspects of 
Baltimore shipping. With high-grade iron-ore fields in the Mesabi area ap- 
proaching exhaustion, major steel firms have indicated that Baltimore will be 
one of the principal ports of entry for ore mined in such foreign areas as South 
America, Liberia, and Newfoundland. This picture would, of course, change 
radically if the seaway became a reality. Ores from these distant fields could 
move directly to such steel centers as Cleveland, Gary, and Chicago. Also ores 
could then be transported to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Canton, Masillion, and 
other steel-producing points with a much shorter rail haul than is now possible 
via Baltimore. 

Probably one of the strongest arguments in opposition to the proposed seaway 
is the fact that meteorological studies definitely establish that this waterway 
would be usable only about 7 months out of each year. While a heavy move- 
ment would be expected during these 7 months, the 5 winter months would close 
out this traffic. It is assumed that ocean commerce would continue to be neces- 
sary during these 5 months and that the facilities at Baltimore would have to 
be maintained at their present peak of efficiency to take care of traffic during 
the period when the seaway would be closed. This would mean that piers, 
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cranes, and our labor force would have to be maintained at a high level to meet 
the needs of commerce during the winter months, although we could expect a 
sharp drop in our business during the remaining 7 months of the year. 

This spotty type of employment of our facilities and labor is certainly not a 
welcome prospect for Baltimore. 

The excellent rail facilities that now connect this port with the great inland 
East and Midwest would have to be maintained to meet the needs of commerce 
when the seaway was closed. 

My comments have centered around metallic ore movements. However, the 
same applies to the many other imports that now utilize Baltimore. Equal, if 
not more serious, are the potential effects of such a seaway on our export picture. 
Baltimore’s huge grain trade would suffer heavily in competition with a seaway. 
The major portion of the grain moving through this port originates in the Great 
Plains area and in Canada. It moves via Lake ports to Buffalo where it is 
transferred to cars and moved to the seaboard elevators at Baltimore. This 
trafiic could be expected to die completely if ocean-going vessels could take on 
grain at the Buffalo elevators. 

A point that is desired to emphasize to this committee is the fact that Balti 
more is largely a port under the free enterprise system. Our ocean-going facil 
ities are almost entirely owned and controlled by private business. Thus, this 
is not a complaint of one governmental agency against the proposed plans of 
another Government branch. Rather, it is an honest protest of businessmen 
opposing a Government project that threatens serious damage to their tax-paying 
employment-creating private enterprises. 

The committee should further be informed that the completion of this seaway 
would seriously hinder this community’s plan for port development. At the last 
session of the General Assembly of Maryland only a few months ago the port's 
vital part in our State affairs was recognized by delegates, and an enabling act to 
make $39 million available for further port improvement was approved. While 
this is public money it would be so utilized as to fully protect the taxpayers 
through guaranteed amortization plans. 

Thus, private business would continue to play the vital role in the port's 
activities, that is traditional in Baltimore. 

This committee has been fully informed of the detrimental effects of such a 
seaway on the trunk line railroads of the country, and it is not my intention to 
burden the record further with arguments on this theme. I do wish to point 
out, however, that Baltimore is a railroad port; that is, 90 percent of our ocean 
commerce passes over railroad piers. The same detrimental effects that would 
result to the rail carriers from the seaway project would in turn have an equally 
detrimental effect upon the rail aspects of our port commerce. 

Despite the fact that this seaway project would have serious, detrimental 
effects on the economic life of Baltimore and Maryland, our State would be 
ealled upon to bear a proportionate share of its cost. Based on Maryland 
percentage responsibility in the national budget, the St. Lawrence seaway would 
cost our State nearly $18 million. 

While our opposition is primarily based on the detrimental effects of such a 
completed seaway on the economic life of the community, we desire to point out 
that our position was determined after careful consideration of the national 
aspects of this problem. As a defense measure we agree with expert witnesses 
that such a seaway would be extremely vulnerable to attack, and that it could 
not be completed in time to have any telling effect on our current defense efforts. 
We agree that the billion dollar cost of this project is an extravagance that we 
can ill afford at this period in our national economic life, and we further agree 
that diversion of a huge manpower force from defense industries to such a project 
at this time would be most unsound. 


STATEMENT OF AUGUST IDzIK, VICE PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


J Representing the 7,500 members of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, employed at the port of Baltimore, I rise to voice our unanimous opposition 
to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Our city mayor, Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., has presented the reasons why 
Baltimore as a community is opposed to this project at the present time, but my 
opposition is more specific. In addition to the 7,500 longshoremen, there are 
approximately $2,500 other persons directly employed in port and shipping 
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activities at Baltimore. There is no question but that the port is our most 
important economical asset. Huge investments have been made to provide the 
right facilities to attract cargo to Baltimore. In a sense, our city is built 
around our port. 

Thus, any project that affects our port will have a corresponding effect on 
our city. It will have a direct, and in the case of the St. Lawrence seaway, a 
serious and detrimental effect upon port labor. The commodities in which our 
port specializes are reported to be the very commodities that would utilize the 
St. Lawrence seaway to the greatest extent. I refer to the movement of bulk 
voods, such as iron ore, manganese, chrome, and other minerals. It is logical 
to expect our huge fertilizer industry with its heavy waterborne movements to 
be seriously and detrimentally affected. Bulk chemicals; coal, grain, sugar, 
and coffee could be expected to move through the seaway with a corresponding 
loss to Baltimore. 

Probably no single commodity would be diverted to such an extent as would be 
grain. As you probably know, Baltimore is the largest grain port on the Atlantic 
coast. A large portion of this grain originates in the Great Ptatns area and 
in Canada. Under present routing practices a large portion of this grain moves 
to the Great Lakes, is loaded abroad ships and transported to the elevators at 
Buffalo. From here it is placed in cars and moves by way of rail to the seaboard 
elevators at Baltimore. Three huge elevators with a capacity of nearly 12 
million bushels have been constructed at our port to receive and handle this 
grain. How important this trade is to the port can be judged when I tell you 
that more than 100 million bushels of grain cleared Baltimore for foreign 
destinations in the single year of 1949. 

This natural and economical routing of grain, the excellent and costly facili- 
ties at Baltimore, and the skill and dispatch that our port has maintained in 
handling this important commodity has been recognized over the years. Not the 
least of Baltimore’s assets as the major grain port of the Atlantic is the long 
experience and skill of our longshoremen. There can be little question but 
that the movement of export grain is one of the most important segments of 
the port’s business. 

But visualize for a moment a completed seaway to the Great Lakes. What 
would happen to Baltimore grain trade? If oceangoing ships could be loaded at 
Buffalo, it is obvious that little, if any, grain would move via the present route 
to Baltimore. Our entire port would suffer, for while the number of persons 
employed in the actual handling of grain is small, it must be remembered 
that grain is an attractive bottom cargo and brings many ships into the port. 
The calling of these ships at Baltimore attracts additional cargo to the port 
with labor benefiting thereby. 

What has been said of grain may well be applied to the other commodities that 
I have mentioned. We are handling substantial movements of import iron ore 
to steel centers in the inland East and Midwest. All responsible reports indicate 
the substantial growth of this business. But not if this seaway becomes a reality. 

Item for item we could go down the list of commodities, both export and im- 
port, handled at Baltimore and clearly show a very heavy potential diversion 
from our port. Such a diversion would naturally result in the curtailment of the 
labor forces required at Baltimore. 

We recognize that completion of the seaway would not close our port—that we 
would continue to do some business. However, that we would lose a large portion 
of our tonnage appears obvious when all factors are considered. I believe it is 
safe to conclude further that the nature of Baltimore’s tonnage would make 
our port especially vulnerable to diversion to the proposed seaway. 

It is my understanding that reliable weather reports show that the seaway 
would be open to traffic about 7 months out of each year. The remaining 
months it would be closed by ice. While this might appear as some solace to our 
port, such is not the case. The expectation of doing normal business during the 
tive winter months with a full labor force only to find business curtailed and the 
labor demand correspondingly cut during the remaining 7 months is hardly 
inviting. : 

Baltimore’s longshoremen form an important part of the community of our 
city. Regular and stable employment is essential to holding the high caliber 
labor force we have trained into this skilled work. Prospect of a 7-month slow 
down in our operations with resulting laying off of our men is of very serious 
concern to us and here I emphasize that while I speak directly for the 7.500 
longshoremen there are more than 32,000 other workers who would be similarly 
adversely affected by the slow down in our operations that would follow comple- 
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tion of this seaway. Included among these are such groups as the railroad, ship- 
yard, teamsters and various other workers, all of whom derive their livelihood 
directly from the port. Then, too, there are the thousands of small-business 
people engaged in various port activities who would lose a substantial portion of 
their livelihoods. 

Our port labor is made up of home owners—solid citizens of our community 
and not transient labor which drifts with changes in employment. 

The income now derived by the average longshoremen under full employment 
is certainly not enough to permit any lengthy lay-off as would be caused by 
diversion of business from our port. 

This committee has heard the broad national and international arguments both 
for and against this seaway, and I realize that considerations I am offering 
are rather small in the over-all picture, but believe me, they are not small to the 
men who earn their livelihood handling the cargoes at the port of Baltimore. 

Therefore, I urge this committee to reject the St. Lawrence seaway proposal 
not only on the grounds of its impracticability, high cost, diversion of essential 
labor at this critical time, but because of the very drastic effect on port labor. 
What I have said about effects on labor at Baltimore applies to a greater or 
lesser degree on all port labor at every port on the Atlantic and Gulf costs. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., MAYOR OF 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


My purpose in submitting this statement to this committee is to register the 
vigorous opposition of the city of Baltimore to the proposed St: Lawrence seaway. 

Baltimore has opposed this St. Lawrence proposal since its inception many 
years ago. We have given special study to the project during recent months 
because of the alleged national defense aspect of such a waterway, as claimed by 
proponents: of the project. Certainly the people of Maryland have no desire to 
stand in the way of any construction important to the defense of our Nation in 
these critical times. But I believe the testimony of expert military witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee convincingly refutes this claim. 

After reading the testimony of competent witnesses with respect to the na- 
tional defense, it appears that rather than becoming an asset in our country’s 
great effort to rearm and prepare for a military emergency, the construction of 
the waterway at this time would have a negative effect on the defense program. 

The diversion of critically needed materials from proven military needs and 
the draining off of vitally needed labor from rearmament and other essential 
plants to work on such a waterway at this eleventh hour in our defense program 
appears to constitute a hindrance to the Nation's over-all effort. 

Once we in Baltimore became convinced that the St. Lawrence project was not 
essential to the defense and rearmament efforts of our country, our course was 
clear. We are here reaffirming our traditional opposition to this immensely 
costly project, the completion of which would be extremely detrimental to the 
community of Baltimore. 

We of Baltimore speak from experience when we comment on military pre- 
paredness. Certainly no city in the Nation has a closer interest nor has played a 
more Vital role in our defense preparations throughout the history of this country. 

I call your attention to the fact that Baltimore is located less than an hour’s 
train ride from Washington, that four huge military installations are located 
within the immediate vicinity of Baltimore, and that our industrial, commercial, 
and transportation organizations are fully experienced in meeting the needs of 
our defense program—and a war program, should that come. The experiences 
of the two World Wars have strikingly brought home to us the importance of 
conserving manpower and strategic materials in a war or preparedness effort. 

In fact, some shortages of such materials are already apparent in the defense 
industries of the country. This shortage also applies to the labor supply. With 
the expanding Armed Forces program and the defense preparedness now getting 
into swing we can look for an increasingly tight situation with regard to labor. 

With these conditions existing throughout the country, we cannot visualize the 
allocation of necessary material, machinery, labor and money to construct such 
a seaway as has been proposed without serious damage to the entire defense 
preparation program, 

My foregoing remarks to the committee should demonstrate that we are not 
looking at this seaway exclusively from a local angle. However, the detrimental 
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effects of such a seaway on the community of Baltimore are of great importance 
tous. We would forego our local interest, however, were we convinced that such 
a waterway was for the benefit of the Nation as a whole, Our opinion is that 
just the opposite would be true. You have heard in detail the projected costs of 
such a seaway. The testimony of fiscal experts has been given to this committee 
and there is little that I can add other than to state that the expenditure of 
approximately a billion dollars on a project of this type when our every financial 
means are now being strained appears to be a very sound argument in itself 
against such a seaway. 

Baltimore is among the oldest of the maritime cities of the country. Back 
through more than 200 years of our history we have been dependent upon our 
port. The entire commercial and industrial life of Baltimore is closely allied 
to the port and its shipping. In fact, it is a well-accepted saying, “As the port 
goes, So goes Baltimore.” Many of our major industries are located in our city 
because of the proximity of the port. Some 40,000 of our people are engaged 
in work directly connected with port activities. Many thousands more are 
employed in industries having a direct connection with the port and its shipping. 
To this can be added many more thousands employed by the transportation 
systems that service this port. 

Baltimore is the second foreign-trade tonnage port of the United States. The 
volume of goods exported and imported through Baltimore is exceeded only at the 
port of New York. Thus, it is obvious that anything that affects our port and 
its commerce has a direct effect upon our community. 

We have been told that the seaway is essential because it will provide a 
submarine-free route for the movement of ore from the newly discovered fields 
of Labrador to the consuming centers of the Midwest. That this seaway will 
be closed to all traffic for some 5 months of the year because of ice conditions 
in this area would indicate that the railway transportation systems and the 
port facilities at such North Atlantic seaports as Baltimore would have to be 
maintained to take care of the flow of traffic during these 5 months when the 
seaway would be icebound. 

As this committee knows, the prospect of having a large portion of our ton- 
nage drained off to such a seaway during 7 months of the year is not inviting 
to the operators of our present shipping enterprises. It requires 12 months of 
full operation to provide balanced employment and to permit the operators to 
carry on their functions in a profitable manner. 

We have been told that the seaway would be used largely for the importation 
of bulk cargoes. The emphasis during this current attempt to have this project 
authorized is on the ore movement. Perhaps some of the members will reeall 
that the emphasis seemed to be on the need for Great Lakes sites for shipbuilding 
back in 1941. In1946a different theme was used, but to return to the prospective 
bulk movements. 

We in Baltimore are especially concerned about this aspect of the proposed 
waterway. As you gentlemen probably know, Baltimore is a large bulg-cargo 
port. More than 6 million tons of metallic ores were imported at Baltimore 
during the past year. In 1949 well over 100 million bushels of grain were 
exported from Baltimore. The port is the leading fertilizer point on the Atlantic 
coast. We carry-on an extremely heavy business in sugar, coffee, and similar 
commodities. These, I understand, are being cited as the cargoes that would be 
diverted to the seaway. 

Thus, Baltimore would be expected to lose a very substantial portion of the 
tonnage now handled. ‘The costly facilities at the port which have been set up 
for the handling of such cargoes would have to be maintained, however, to take 
care of the flow of business during the 5 months when the seaway would be ice- 
bound. Our rail lines which now carry a substantial amount of export and 
import tonnage during 12 months of the year could expect to have a large 
portion of this tonnage diverted excepting during the icebound 5 months. It 
appears obvious to us that operations under such conditions would be anything 
but profitable. That it would detrimentally affect our commerce, our labor, 
and our community as a whole is apparent. 

You will receive additional testinrony on the direct effects on Baltimore’s labor 
and commerce from other witnesses who have requested permission to address 
this committee. 

In closing, I should like to point oue one factor in this entire discussion that 
strikes us as most incongruous. The people of Baltimore and Maryland through 
Federal taxation would be called upon to pay a full share of the cost of this 
seaway, and yet such funds would be used to carry out a project that would 
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seriously curtail the commerce of our city, the opportunities of employment, and 
the general economic health of the area. 

While my statements have been made primarily for the city of Baltimore, 
I might say that the sentiments expressed represent those of all of us in Mary 
land. More than half of the population of the State resides in Baltimore or 
the immediate surrounding areas and this entire populace would be adversely 
affected by such a project as the St. Lawrence seaway. It is for these reasons 
that we urge this committee to render an unfavorable report on the St. Lawrence 
seaway measures. 


RESOLUTION OF THE City COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


{Resolution No. 507 introduced by Mrs. Arthur and Messrs. Schueler, Reed, Kennedy, 
Flynn, Goodman, Hudnet, Bertorelli, Di Domenico, Duffy, Mullin. Boyce, Dewees, McHale 
Abramson, Alpert, Friedel, Price, Bonnett, and McMenamen. February 25, 1952] 


(Rules suspended and adopted) 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE ST, LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whereas the Federal Government is again fostering the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project; and 

Whereas it would cost over a billion dollars to complete said project and would 
divert such sums from much more pressing needs and projects directly connected 
with the defense effort, and would also require many years for completion; and 

Whereas the records show that this seaway would be closed at least five months 
of each year due to ice conditions ; and 

Whereas the completion of such project would divert much traffic from Balti- 
more and be a serious threat to our economy as well as the plans now in progress 
for the development of the Port of Baltimore; and 

Whereas the income of labor engaged in port work will be greatly affected ; and 

Whereas many associated industries dependent upon the port may be required 
to lay off personnel; and 

Whereas United States Flag steamship lines have indicated it will be uneco- 
nomical to use said seaway even if complete; therefore be it 

Resolved by the Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, That the United States 
Congress be and it is hereby requested not to enact any legislation or make any 
appropriations for the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, to the President of the United States Senate, 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and to each of the Representatives from Maryland in the United States 


Congress. 


RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF MARYLAND 


[House Resolution No, 21. By the Speaker, and Messrs. Boone, Green, Mrozinski, and Reed] 
HOUSE RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whereas the Federal Government is again fostering the development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project; and 

Whereas it would cost over a billion dollars to complete said project and would 
divert such sums from much more pressing needs and projects directly connected 
with the defense effort, and would also require many years for completion; and 

Whereas the records show that this seaway would be closed at least five months 
of each year due to ice conditions; and 

Whereas the completion of such a project would divert much traffic from Balti- 
more and be a serious threat to our economy as well as the plans now in progress 
for the development of the Port of Baltimore; and 

Whereas the income of labor engaged in port work will be greatly affected ; and 

Whereas many associated industries dependent upon the port may be required 
to lay off personnel; and 

Whereas United States Flag steamship lines have indicated it will be uneco- 
nomical to use said seaway even if completed; therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Delegates of Maryland, That the United States 
Congress be and it is hereby requested not to enact any legislation or make any 
appropriations for the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates of Maryland send 
copies of this resolution to the Speaker of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President of the United States Senate, the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and to each of the Representatives from Mary- 
land in the United States Congress. 

JOHN C. LUBER, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
CLEMENT R. MERCALDO, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Delegates. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND 


{Senate Resolution No. 7. By the President of the Senate and Senator Kimble] 
SENATE RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Whereas the Federal Government is again fostering the development of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project; and 

Whereas it would cost over a billion dollars to complete said project and would 
divert such sums from much more pressing needs and projects directly connected 
with the defense effort, and would also require many years for completion; and 

Whereas the records show that this seaway would be closed at least five months 
of each year due to ice conditions ; and 

Whereas the completion of such a project would divert much traffic from Balti- 
more and be a serious threat to our economy as well as the plans now in progress 
for the dev elopment of the Port of Baltimore; and 

Whereas the income of labor engaged in port work will be greatly affected; 
and 

Whereas many associated industries dependent upon the port may be required 
to lay off personnel; and 

Whereas United States Flag steamship lines have indicated it will be uneco- 
nomical to use said seaway even if completed: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Maryland, That the United States Congress be and 
it is hereby requested not to enact any legislation or make any appropriations for 
the construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate of Maryland send copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the United States House of Representatives, the 
President of the United States Senate, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and to each of the Representatives from Maryland in the 
United States Congress. 

GrorGe W. DELLA, 
President of the Senate. 
C. ANDREW SHAAB, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The Cyarrmman. Senator O’Conor could not be here, but he sub- 
mitted a statement. He is opposed to this. 

Mr. Sranton. Yes; Senator O’Conor has submitted a statement, and 
our Congressmen, of course, have opposed this. 

I believe the views of the people of Maryland are unanimous on 
this subject. We are very strongly opposed to the seaway. 


THE PORT OF BALTIMORE 


Maryland, as you know, is a small State. Over half of the people 
living in Maryland reside in Baltimore, and our port is our most 
important economic asset there. We have been discussing or you 
have been listening to testimony concerning grain. Baltimore i is the 
leading grain port « on the Atlantic coast. We handle well over a hun- 
dred million bushels of grain in a single year. 
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GRAIN TRAFFIC IN BALTIMORE 


Approximately half of that grain is grain that is unloaded from 
lake boats at Buffalo and moved via railroad car to Baltimore, placed 
in one of our three tidewater terminals there and moved overseas. 

Senator Witey. Was that a hundred million bushels ¢ 

Mr. Sranton. One hundred million bushels handled in *49, about 
90 million last year, and I believe we will probably do about 90 million 
this year. 

Senator Wixery. If that is the case, 50 million bushels came by lake ? 

Mr. Stanton. Approximately that. 

Senator Wirey. And then came by rail from Buffalo to Baltimore. 
Can you translate that 50 million bushels into tons for me? 

Mr. Sranton. Not offhand, no, I could not. It runs around 60 
pounds a bushel. 

The Cuamman, The Senator is able to figure that. 

Mr. Stanton. That is just a round figure. 

Senator Winey. 1 know Senator Connally wants to be facetious, 
but it is very significant. I am trying to find out, assuming your 
figures are correct, that your claim would be that that grain from 
Buffalo would naturally be diverted and go through the canal. Thus 
we are getting tonnage that we are pretty sure of that could be 
shipped. When you get an opposition witness to give you some basic 
facts, L think it is perfectly proper that we get those facts. Now if 
you can reduce it, 1 will appreciate getting it. 

Mr. Stanton. I am sorry, I can’t convert it. Wheat runs about 
60 pounds to a bushel. You take corn and the others, you will 
find the average is somewhere between 50 and 60 pounds, and it runs 
100 million bushels a year, was the figure I used. 

[ can't give you that in tonnage immediately. I am not too good 
at mathematics, but in any case you could pretty well count on get 
ting the larger portion of that despite the fact that Baltimore has 
three tidewater grain terminals that were built and maintained at a 
terrific cost with storage capacity of some 12 million bushels, and in 
cidentally, all built with private funds and maintained in such a 
way. 

We are not eager to see that tonnage diverted to a seaway. 


BALTIMORE ORE TRAFFIC 


You have heard a good many comments on ore. We have some 
experience in handling ore. Baltimore is a leading ore port of the 
United States. I am talking about ocean ports, of course. 

We will handle about 8 million tons of metallic ores in the cur 
rent year, We now have about $25,000,000 invested at the port of 
Baltimore in unloading piers, all private money. We are putting 
in about $10,000,000 worth of improvements into those piers in an 
ticipation of handling this additional ore. 

We discovered that in handling ore a 27-foot channel is simply 
not practical. The minimum channel that our ships can use in 
handling ore is 35 feet. Thirty-nine feet is preferable. 

Presuming that the strongest argument being advanced for the 
seaway at this time is the need for the Labrador ore in the lake re- 
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gions, does that mean that the channel will be built primarily for 
Labrador ore? How about the ores from the other foreign fields? 

The CHarrman. Let us not have a debate now. You just testify. 

Mr. Sranron. ‘To get along with that, if the other foreign fields 
are to use the seaway, they will have to redesign their ships, be- 
cause we know of no ships, no modern ships, being designed LO carry 
ore that will go by a 27-foot channel. 

The CHAirmMan. You have tiled your statement 5 have you not ¢ 

Mr. Stanton, Yes. 

The Cuaiman. All right; they will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Hood of the American Short Line Railroad. You will have 
to make it short, Mr. Hood: 3 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. HOOD, PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN SHORT 
LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hoop. Thank you, Chairman Connally and Senator aes! 

My name is J. M. Hood. I am president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, with offices at 2000 Massachusetts 
NW.. Washington, D. C. , 

The association Is a nonprofit, voluntary organization of 309 com- 
mon carriers by rail. As of December 31, 1950, these carriers operated 
19.587 miles of first main track, and emp loved 74, ‘4 persons. In- 
sented in these railroads was more than $124 billion. During 1950 
the yp maid taxes in excess of $70 million. 

At New Orleans, La., October 3, 1951, during the Thirty-eighth 


Avenue 


annual meeting of the members of this association 


. there was adopted, 
without dissent, the legislative policy: 


The association opposes construction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, the Missouri Valley and the Columbia Valley improvements, and 
other similar stupendous investments of Government funds in additional trans- 
portation facilities of questionable need and economy. 

Senator Witry. Does that include any improvements in the Rio 
Grande / 

Mr. Hoop. That includes any duplic ated transportation facilities, 
Senator Wiley, that are not economically justified. 

The CHairman. I will say for the record that does not include any- 
thine onthe Rio Grande. We are not asking for its navigation. They 
have got dams on it and could not navigate it if they wanted to. 

Senator Witry. If they have got dams down there, the Government 
has paid for it. 

Mr. Hoop, Opposition to undertakings of this class by the United 
States Government is not the result of any hasty or last-minute con- 
sideration. This and similarly worded objec tions have been annually 
oe «| by the members of this association at eve Vv me eting since the 

. Lawrence project was first proposed. Accordingly, I am appear- 
ing here by instruction of those 309 common carrier railroads to give 
effect to their objections. 


UNNECESSARY GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 


To avoid repetition and because I am technically not qualified to 
offer detailed facts and conclusions on several of the aspects of the 
proposal, I shall content myself by voicing, with emphasis, the fact 
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that these carriers are opposed to any unnecessary expenditures on 
the part of the Government at any level; are opposed to any unneces- 
sary investment in transportation facilities, whether of private or pub- 
lic funds; and are wholly unconvinced that national defense, national 
economy, or the future welfare warrant such an undertaking now or 
in the foreseeable future. 

The question of power development is one in which our people have 
comparatively little interest and no particular qualifications. They 
accordingly urge that you reply upon the testimony of persons of 
competence in this field. 

We are all convinced that any semblance of self-liquidation of the 
seaway project has been refuted by convincing testimony on the part 
of persons of long experience and objectivity in their studies. 


SENATOR AIKEN’S AMENDMENT 


At that point I would like to add, because when I prepared this 
statement the amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 27 offered by 
Senator Aiken and, among others, Senator Wiley, was not before me 
and I would like to offer a couple of suggestions about further amend- 
ments to that proposal. 

The provision of section 205 that the United States Government 
subscribe $10,000,000 to stock, I think in all fairness, in listening 
to the convincing testimony of all these steel people and others with 
a selfish interest, that they ought to be given the opportunity of sub- 
scribing to that stock. They are very much in favor of the project and 
they are certain of its economic usefulness. I think they should be 
allowed to subscribe to it and maintain and operate the project. 


By the same token, since this is a self-liquidating project and proved 
to the satisfaction of many people, I see no occasion for the inclusion 
of this sentence in the proposed amendment : 


All such obligations shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed both as to 
interest and principal by the United States and such guaranty shall be expressed 
on the face thereof. 

Why not omit the guaranty and let the self-liquidation take care of 
the service charges and redemption of the outstanding bonds? 

The CHairman. Because it won’t. 

Senator Witey. You and the chairman seem to agree. There is 
nothing like having harmony. 

The CuHarrman. Why don’t you join us? 

Senator Witey. I would if you were not so wrong. 

Mr. Hoop. Much ado has been made of the proposal of our sister 
North American nation to construct the waterway without the aid of 
the United States. We are unable to see any objection to Canada 
engaging in this project, with her own funds, should she so decide. 
The mutuality of interests of the two countries have and ought to con- 
tinue to insure fair treatment on the part of each country and its 
citizens by the other. 


HISTORY OF COST ESTIMATES 


The history of all of these undertakings is that, as to those com- 
leted in the past, the costs have been grossly underestimated and the 
enefits equally overstressed. The best judgment of our people who 
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have devoted their entire lives to transportation is that there is no 
economical justification for the proposal, insofar as the seaway be 
concerned. 

Reviewing the various reasons which have been advanced over the 
many years for the completion of the St. Lawrence waterway, we find 
that the export of grain, once the principal reason, is now rarely men- 
tioned, for obvious reasons. The building of ships, which received so 
much emphasis a few years ago, has also been discarded. Instead, 
it is now claimed that enormous tonnages of iron ore will necessarily 
move through the channel. ‘That some ore will move is undoubtedly 
true. That it is necessary either for peacetime or wartime economy 
that this ore be made available through the proposed St. Lawrence 
channel has definitely not been demonstrated. 


UNITED STATES TAXES 


From the viewpoint of the economy of our country, the real danger 
is that once the huge investment has been made in this project and it is 
found—as it likely would be—that tolls high enough to even approach 
the carrying charges prevent the use of the channel for any appreciable 
tonnage, pressure will be brought upon the Congress to reduce or 
eliminate the tolls entirely. Thus the citizens of the United States 
would again be taxed heavily to pay for and maintain an uneconomical 
facility. 

UNITED STATES RAILROADS 


The railroad plant of the United States has demonstrated its use- 
fulness in times of war and of peace. Railroads operate 12 months of 
the year. They need the support of its citizens and of its Government 
to continue to provide the volume and standard of transportation 
required for peacetime and wartime emergencies. Such a aye cannot 
possibly be maintained when a substantial portion of the available 
traffic is diverted to a partially subsidized competing form of trans- 
portation during 5 months of the year, leaving the railroads to carry 
the burden during the 7 months of more expensive operation and to see 
the additional fixed facilities and rolling stock idle the 5 months dur- 
ing which the traffic is moving by water. 

I conclude with the hope, on behalf of the 309 common carriers by 
rail, members of this association, that this committee will not take 
favorable action on Senate Joint Resolution 27, now having its con- 
sideration, which would require the use of public funds for the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The CuairmMan. Robert Kelly, counsel for West Virginia Coal 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT G. KELLY, COUNSEL, WEST VIRGINIA COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ketty. My name is Robert G. Kelly, attorney at law, appearing 
for the West Virginia Coal Association. I live in Charleston, W. Va. 

We oppose this resolution. I want to say just a few words about how 
the seaway would affect West Virginia. As you know, coal mining is 
the basic industry in the State and the whole economic structure of the 
State is built on it, more so than, of course, any other State. 
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There are 110,000 people employed in coal mining, more than that— 
400,000 of them directly dependent on coal mining—more than a mil- 
lion people, or more than one-half of the people in the State being 
directly or indirectly dependent for their livelihood on coal. 


IMPORTANCE OF RAILROADS TO WEST VIRGINIA 


Congressman Bailey went into these figures to some extent, and I 
will try not to repeat anything that he said. He did not point out that 
coal and railroads pay the majority part of the taxes, the two big tax- 
payers in the State. 

The main railroads, 80 percent of their tonnage is coal. Without the 
taxes of these two coal payers, the essential functions of the Govern- 
ment cannot be maintained in West Virginia. 

West Virginia produces more than a fourth of the coal for the 
Nation, and we think that is important to the Nation as well as to 
West Virginia. 

The St. Lawrence project would displace present and potential con- 
sumption of steam-generated electrical energy, will invite coal im- 
ports and reduce coal shipments to eastern States and the Great Lakes 
area of this country and Canada, with the resultant impairment of 
coal properties. Such displacement might well reach 100,000,000 tons 
annually. 

This would necessarily bring about unemployment, deplete State 
and Federal tax structures. It would impair the ability of the indus- 
try to supply the widespread energy needs of the country in times of 
emergency. 


EFFECT OF SEAWAY ON WEST VIRGINIA 


We believe the project is unjustified from the standpoint of cost, 
lavigation, or power. If there is a threatened power shortage it can 
be averted by construction of privately owned coal-burning steam 
plants rather than await complet ion of a plan of development of the 
St. Lawrence which would provide Government subsidized power only 
for an area adjacent to the project. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project would depress a great labor em- 
ploying industry, adverse ly affect the revenues, and curtail the essen- 
tial services of the State to which the country must look first for its 
supply of coal and permanently cripple an industry whose uninter- 
rupted operation is important to the industrial welfare of the Nation. 

We are not here asking any special favors. We do ask that we be not 
made to pay for a cross on which to crucify us. 

Coal production is vital to West Virginia and West Virginia coal 
is vital to the economy and safety of the Nation. 

The project under consideration would be harmful to the coal indus- 
try and all it serves. We submit that it is not in the public interest. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. 


COAL DISPLACEMENT 


Senator Wirry. Just let me ask one question. I understood from 
the Congressman and I think I get it from you, but I want to make 
sure what your argument is; is your argument that if you build the 
St. Lawrence waterway, that fuel oil that will come from Saudi 
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Arabia will go through the St. Lawrence to the Middle West and 
displace the consumption of coal ¢ 

Mr. Ketiy. No, sir, 1 haven’t mentioned fuel oil. That is another 
subject and I haven’t had it im mind in discussing this subject. I say 
that it will very probably displace 100,000,000 tons of coal annually. 

Senator Witry. How? 

Mr. Keuiy. Which would break West Virginia. The amount of 
energy that the proponents of this project say it will generate, to 
generate that amount of energy would require about 20,000,000 tons 
of coal. That is 20,000,000. 

We are now exporting more than 20,000,000 tons into Canada. That 
is 40,000,000. We are now shipping to the Great Lakes ports and area 
about 55,000,000 tons of coal. It is 25,000,000 export to Canada. 
Twenty-five, twenty, and fifty-five, I believe make one hundred. I 
can’t help but believe that the greater part of that coal will come from 
some place else, that is, outside the United States, by the end of 5 or 6 
years when this project is completed. 

If we have war, the kind of war that we are always talking about, 
I don’t think it makes much difference about this project or the coal 
industry or anything else. I think it is gone. 

If we have peace, I think the European coal, the Poland coal, Rus- 
sian coal, Nova Scotia coal, will come into the Great Lakes and supply 
this market and displace 100,000,000 tons of coal, and put at least 
2 000.000 people out of business or out of work. 


GENERATION PLANTS 


Senator Wirry. How much coal are we exporting to Britain and 
Europe now ? 

Mr. Keitiy. We are exporting 20 or 30 million tons annually, which 
is dropping off by the day, and in a fe ‘w more months I don’t think 
there is going to be any of it exported, 

Senator Wiiey. Then if I understand it, your main argument is 
that we should use steam-generation plants instead of hydroelectric- 
generation plants. 

Mr. Keiuy. Yes. 

Senator Witny. And so you are against the power projects as well 
as the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Keiiy. I certainly am. I am against the Government build 
ing a power project at our expense to displace our coal and put our 
people out of work. 

Senator Witry. What about New York doing the building? 

Mr. Keviy. That is not the resolution before the Senate, Senator. 
If New York does it, people in West Virginia won't have to pay for it. 

Senator Winey. If Canada does it, it is all right ? 

Mr.Ketry. I hope they won’t do it, but we won’t have to pay for 
it if they do. 

Senator Wixry. If private enterprise does it, is is all right. 

Mr. Ketiy. We have no right to object to either Canada or private 
enterprise doing it. 

Senator Witey. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Schwartz. Three minutes, Mr. Schwartz. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS A. SCHWARTZ, GENERAL MANAGER, NEW 
ORLEANS TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


Mr. Scuwartz. I think I can complete my testimony in 3 minutes. 
First I want to thank the chairman and the members of the committee 
for an opportunity to be here today at least to express our objections 
to this proposal. 

My name is Louis A. Schwartz. I am general manager of the New 
Orleans Traffic and Transportation Bureau, a nonprofit corporation 
representing the interests of the city and port of New Orleans. The 
bureau represents the board of commissioners of the port of New 
Orleans, the chamber of commerce of the New Orleans area, the New 
Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., the New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion, the city of New Orleans, the New Orleans Cotton Eaahonan. the 
Green Coffee Association of New Orleans, the sugar refiners of the 
New Orleans refining district, the rice millers of New Orleans, the New 
Orleans grain and grain products trade, and others. 

And I may say for the benefit of the chairman of the committee 
that I am here on my own volition and that no one in the railroad 
fraternity otherwise has contributed toward my expenses. 

The Cuarrman. Fine. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. The New Orleans interests have consistently op- 
posed the development of the St. Lawrence seaway project. We op- 
posed it when it was before the Seventy-ninth Congress as Senate 
Joint Resolution 104. "We opposed it before the Eightieth Congress 
when it was Senate Joint Resolution 111, and we are opposing it 
today. 

Our prior opposition is already in the volumes of the committee 
that were recorded in the Seventy-ninth and Eightieth Congresses, 
and I need not repeat them. 

Now in the interest of time I am submitting to the committee for 
their consideration a memorandum outlining some facts and figures to 
be seriously considered, in our opinion, in evaluating the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project. This memorandum approaches 
the subject from the national rather than the local New Orleans angle, 
and with the permission of the chair, I am going to submit this memo- 
randum for copying into the record. It is about a nine-page memo- 
randum that is attached to my prepared statement. 

Senator Witry. Who was it prepared by ? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Prepared by me, sir, after an examination of the 
facts as either reported to me or as I developed them from the previous 
records. 

Senator Wirey. All right, let it go in. 


Tne St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT—SOME Facts anp Factors To BE SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERED IN EVALUATING CONSTRUCTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
PROJECT 


(Memorandum submitted by Louis A. Schwartz) 


The St. Lawrence seaway project is again before the Congress, not discouraged 
by its many rejections. 

This year it is seriously urged and supported as a defense undertaking, part 
of our hurried arming against a foreign foe; it is essential, we are told, that this 
waterways route between our Great Lakes industry and the iron-ore deposits in 
Labrador be opened so that our steel mills can function when our present sources 
of iron ore, in the Mesabi Range and elsewhere, dry up. 
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It will be our purpose to approach the subject from a factual rather than a 
fictional standpoint. 

We have been told that the lengthened and deepened St. Lawrence seaway, 
with at least 21 locks and dams, will be necessary for shipping and shipbuilding 
enterprises in the dangerous times ahead; but proponents do not say the project 
would be a 50-percent value at best, for the St. Lawrence is ice-bound at least 
5 months a year, sometimes 6, and the Great Lakes are also ice-bound during 
winter months. 

The proponents say that Canada would share the cost with the United States, 
but they do not say that Canada would carry the lighter end of the financial 
burden, and would take one-half of the electricity generated at the dams and 
profit by the deflection of shipping business along our entire Atlantic seaboard, 
from Maine to Texas. 

Proponents do not explain how such a concentration of industry in the area 
involved would solve a problems of security, the cardinal principle of which is 
that essential production be scattered as much as possible. 

The St. Lawrence seaway route is adjacent to immense industrial develop- 
ments in the Great Lakes and eastern seaboard areas. To increase the concen- 
tration in that section obviously is to increase our Nation’s vulnerability. 

By reference to the January 22, 1951, issue of Life magazine, it will be ob- 
served that probable attack-routes of Russian bombers from the known air bases 
in Siberia and at Murmansk are set forth in detail. From both directions the 
Great Lakes-New York-St. Lawrence area would be within easy range of enemy 
bombers. The American records in bombing the German dams of the Moehne and 
Eder Reservoirs, and what the Germans did to the Russian dams on the Dnieper, 
tell in no uncertain language what would happen. No nation has ever exposed 
such a vast vulnerable solar plexus as Congress is now asked to approve. 

“The seaway is admittedly susceptible to serious traflic interruptions,” stated 
Frank C. Pace, Jr., Secretary of the Army, in testimony before the House sub- 
committee. Testimony of many experts supports his statement. 

‘Lo sabotage, the seaway would be just as vulnerable. The areas and the 
character of the ground are too large and too difficult for effective safeguarding. 
If bombers missed the target—saboteurs, by dynamiting one or two important 
locks, could render the entire system useless, and bottle up all ships and ship 
building enterprises caught west of the bottleneck. 

Top-level officials impress upon us that all-out war is not inevitable. Should 
Russia today, or tomorrow, decide this is the hour, how long would our steel 
mills have to wait for the iron ore from Labrador, which we are told is essential 
to our war effort? 

yen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, in his testimony before the House 
Public Works Committee in April-May 1950, said it would take at least 6 years 
to develop the St. Lawrence seaway to the 27-foot depth of proposed legislation. 
He said a 30-foot depth could be achieved in the same time provided the width 
were cut in half. Deepening the Welland Canal, which is 25 feet deep and would 
be a part of the system, would be a 2-year job at least. General Pick said that 
at least 8 years would be needed to put through the entire project on an over-all 
35-foot basis. 

It is evident from testimony before the various congressional committees, that 
27 feet is not a practical depth. The trend is toward larger and deeper-draft 
ships, and has been for a number of years. New Orleans, for instance, when it 
built the Industrial Canal 30 years ago, provided for 30-foot draft vessels in the 
lock. Now, in the tidewater channel project being urged at New Orleans, the 
plans call for 35-foot locks. Because of labor conditions, American-flag ships 
must seek all the economies possible in size. Oil- and ore-carrying ships em- 
phasize the “growth” of ships. 

It is a known fact, salt water is more buoyant than fresh. A ship to float ina 
27-foot fresh-water St. Lawrence seaway could not be normally loaded below the 
24-foot mark of ocean travel. 

A study submitted to the House subcommittee by Major General Fleming 
shows that less than 10 percent of the United States merchant marine could 
use a 27-foot St. Lawrence seaway. Even the old Victory and Liberty ships draw 
more than that; and for full-loading utilization of such vessels as C-l’s, C—2’s, 
and C-3’s, a 30- to 35-foot depth is necessary. 

The St. Lawrence, on a 27-foot basis, would be a haven for small ships of foreign 
registry ; they, because of their shallow draft and cheaper operating costs, would 
practically monopolize the world’s foreign trade with the Great Lakes ports, 
unless the United States Congress increased the subsidy to American-flag ships— 
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and that of course would place a still greater burden on already overburdened 
taxpayers. 

Observations indicate the proposed 27-foot project is not a practical depth. 
Once the project is under way, either a 30-or 35-foot channel would be proposed 
and additional millions would be asked for, on the plea that the money already 
spent must be protected. 

Considerable discussion has revolved around the question: How much would 
the St. Lawrence seaway and development cost ? 

General Pick in December 1950 estimated that the cost of a 27-foot seaway would 
be $642,694,000 ; a 30-foot, $1,100,535,000 ; a 35-foot, $1,842,832,000. This does not 
include the cost of deepening the upper Great Lakes, nor does it include the cost 
of providing channel connections with the various Great Lakes ports. As of 
December 1950 General Pick estimated that the cost of deepening the upper 
Great Lakes would be: $89,845,000 for 27-foot channel, $270,340,000 for 30-foot 
channel, $516,657,000 for 35-foot channel; and that the cost of providing entrance 
channels and turning basins to the outer locks of 10 typical harbors on the 
Great Lakes would be $13,684,000 for 27-foot channel, $44,008,000 for 30-foot 
channel, $88,899,00 for 35-foot channel. There are about 80 ports on the Great 
Lakes. In testimony before the Hlouse Public Works Committee in March 1951, 
General Pick estimated the cost of providing entrance channels and turning 
basins for seven additional ore-receiving ports at $15,164,000 for 27-foot channel, 
$42,913,000 for 30-foot channel, $116,725,000 for 35-foot channel. 

On the basis of these incomplete figures presented by the Chief of Engineers, 
the St. Lawrence seaway, including channel and turnnig basin cost, would 
approximate: 


27-foot channel ; $761, 387, OOO 
30-foot cChannel___-_- ~ ia 1, 502, GST, OOO 
30-foot channel caine inca ths die eld A Hud, 113, OO) 


Construction costs for December 1950 were estimated to be approximately 5 
percent higher than July 1948 cost levels. Just what costs would be based upon 
inflationary prices could well be imagined, but not accurately predicted. 

The national debt of the United States is already at the high point of history 
It is about S260 billion. This is $1,735 for each man, woman, and child in the 
country. The American tax burden is at an all-time high. According to Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, it threatens the national economy, Could we risk such a strain 
upon this country’s financing ability as the St. Lawrence seaway’s billions would 
impose, even if that development were needed or desirable? 

socnuse of the enormous costs connected with construction and operation of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, the proponents urge putting the facility on a toll 
basis. Under proposed legislation, the maximum toll would be $1.2) a ton, but 
the cost of handling ore would be 50 cents, and farm produce and other excepted 
movements including Government traftic would be toll free. 

This is the first time a toll has been proposed for any waterways development 
by the United States. Would not this precedent on the St. Lawrence seaway 
jeopardize the free movement of transportation on all the inland waterways of 
the United States? Waterways interests believe it would. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
former Chief of Engineers, in a letter to Senator Overton of Louisiana on June 8, 
1N47, said: 

‘The question of tolls on the St. Lawrence is tied in closely with that of tolls 
on the inland waterways. My opinion that such is the case is borne out by the 
following quotation from page 31, Part VII, ‘The St. Lawrence Survey,’ prepared 
for the Commerce Department by N. R. Danielian, director of the St. Lawrence 
survey: 

“Tolls cannot be charged on the St. Lawrence without studying the effects of 
this practice upon the Ohio and the Mississippi River systems and the New 
York State Barge Canal.’ 

es I consider the St. Lawrence seaway project to be similar to projects 
which are proposed from time to time and on which the Corps of Engineers is 
directed by Congress to make a report. I am not in favor of charging tolls 
thereon as indicated by the reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs.” 

The next questions to be considered: Would the tolls pay out? Even if they 
were not imposed, would the in-sight business as measured by the proposed 
tolls justify the investment in the St. Lawrence seaway ? 

The Department of Commerce estimates that the transportation movement, 
including general cargo and bulk commodities, would range from 57 to 84 million 
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tons a year; the proponents assert that interest, amortization, and operating 
costs would be no more than $25 million a year. 

The Panama Canal, which has a 40-foot channel, in 1948 carried freight move- 
ment of 26 million tons. How could the St. Lawrence seaway, with only 27 feet 
of channel, carry two to three times as much business? 

To make it physically possible for the St. Lawrence seaway to carry such a 
heavy movement, it would be necessary to build an extra series of locks in the 
Welland Canal section. These would cost, it was stated at the hearing in the 
spring of 1950, $123 million. By now the cost has probably risen to $175 million. 
This extra item is not included in the present estimates: but if the project were 
adopted, it and other money-spending plans could be added. The only question 
then would be: Where will S4 million tons of seaway traffic come from? 

The Welland Canal section’s estimated physical capacity would limit the move- 
ment to 25 million tons of toll-paying traffic. Most of that would be in ore, 
which would carry the low rate; 20 million tons of ore at 50 cents a ton would 
vield the St. Lawrence seaway $10 million; 5 million toms at $1.25, the maximum 
toll, would produce $644 million; total, $1614 million—just a little more than 
half the cost of operation, assuming that the S25 million estimate could be 
logically supported 

In February 1951 the Chief of Engineers for the United States Army testified 
that, based on December 1950 cost levels, the cost to the United States alone 
would approximate $566,794,000 for a 27-foot project channel, S767,629,000 for a 
30-foot project channel, and $1,052,925,000 for a 35-foot project channel. Em 
ploving the interest rate of 2% percent per annum, which figure was recently 
announced by the Secretary of the Treasury as being offered for long-term invest 
ments, to the estimated cost figures as made by the Army engineers, would result 
in annual interest costs of $15,565,000 on a 27-foot channel, SB0.955.000 
30-foot channel, and $28,957,000 on a 35-foot channel. In addition to the interest 
eost is the cost of amortization, and using the accepted stantard rate of amortiza 
tion of 145 pereent per annum for a 50-year period would result in $8,490,000 on 
the cost of a 27-foot project channel, $11,505,000 on the cost of a 30-foot project 
channel, and $15,795,000 on the cost of a $5-foot project channel. Summing up 
the annual interest and amortization costs, the results are S24,055,000 
27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot Channel, and $44,752,500 for a 35-foot 
channel] None of the above figures take into consideration the cost of muinte 
nance and operation. 


on a 


for a 


On the basis of a 27-foot channel, the annual charges to cover interest on the 
investment, amortization and operating costs would amount, it is estimated by 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer (1951), to be a minimum of $22,000,000 per year 
In April 1950 the Secretary’s estimate was $19,000,000, From the above, it is 
evident, therefore, that on basis of the proposed legislation the preject could not 
be made self-liquidating, since the interest and depreciation figures alone amount 
to $24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot Channel, and $44,752, 
500 for a 35-foot channel. 

As previously pointed out, the practical capacity of the Welland Canal is esti 
mated at 25,000,000 tons of toll-poying traffic annually. Since 
that the canal services approximately 9,000,000 tons annually today, on basis 
of the practical estimate, the increased tonnage would approximate 16,000,000 
annually. If SO percent of the increased tonnage is made up of ore at a toll of 
oO cents a ton and 20 percent of tonnage is made up of other commodities at a 
toll of $1.25 a ton, it can readily be seen that the added tolls would amount to 
$9,600,000 annually, which is far less than the cost of interest and amortization 
alone ($24,055,000 for a 27-foot channel, $32,460,000 for a 30-foot 
$44,752,000 for a 35-foot channel). 

In other words, based upon cold economic and financial logic and facts, the 
proposed investment cannot possibly be justified. 

Would the St. Lawrence seaway project assist our war effort ? 

As it is presented as a defense measure, it would have to be 
immediately and rushed to completion. What are the material and 
problems involved? 

Obviously, it would need enormous quantities of critical materials, and 
drain off much manpower. General Pick, in his recent testimony before the 
House subcommittee, estimated that the International Rapids sections alone 
would require 65,000 tons of reinforcing steel, 88,000 tons of structural steel, 
388 tons of copper, 5,420 barrels of cement, and 78,700,000 feet board measure of 
lumber. General Wheeler submitted some Labor Department figures indicating 
that if the joh lasted 6 years, the number of workers would range from 7,400 
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to 16,900. These material and manpower figures do not include the Great 
Lakes part of the projeet, to be performed entirely by the United States, and 
the section between the International Rapids, to be developed by Canada; nor 
do they include the work of channel and harbor improvements in the Great 
Lakes. Material, manpower, and time demands would obviously be consider- 
ably larger if the project were put through on a 30- or 35-foot basis. This 
siphoning off of critical material and manpower during the current emergency 
would certainly have a detrimental effect on our war effort. As a matter of 
fact, our economy would feel the strain in normal times. 

This is borne out by the National Security Resources Board, which, on April 
24, 1950, stated: 

“Construction will require a substantial period of time, and if undertaken 
during a war would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and 
manpower. In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the 
project during a war period. Consequently, if an emergency should arise be- 
fore the project were well toward completion, the full contribution of the project 
to the national security could not be attained.” 

Considerable discussion has arisen with respect to depletion of ore reserves 
within the continental United States, and particularly the Mesabi Range. 

This poses the questions: Do we need that ore? Is our war effort threatened 
by any shortage of steel for the building of our weapons or defense? 

The answers are in the negative. Both United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel plants, the largest in the Great Lakes area, are opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr. Sykes, chairman of the executive committee of Inland Steel, Chicago, 
wrote to the House committee that: “* * * the cost of developing the St 
Lawrence waterway cannot be justified on the necessity of making Labrador 
ores available to maintain our steel-making capacity in the Midwest.” 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of United States Steel Corp., in a letter 
to the House Committee on the Judiciary, in April 1950, said: 

“In discussing iron ore I want to make one point clear at the beginning: 

“An adequate supply of iron ore in this country is primarily a production and 
cost problem. It is not a question of the exhaustion of the ore reserves of the 
United States. 

“This is the iron-ore situation: 

“With the progressive depletion of the deposits of high-grade iron ore, it is 
gradually becoming more and more necessary to utilize lower-grade domestic 
ore deposits. United States Steel and others have already worked out methods 
for doing this, and are far along with the plans necessary to accomplish this 
result. 

“At the same time, United States Steel as well as others have thought it ad 
visable to find and develop new sources of high-grade iron ore outside the United 
States. Large foreign deposits of high-grade ore have already been found and 
are now under development. In other words, the American steel industry faces 
for the future a production and cost problem and not one of scarcity of iron ore.” 

Venezuelan ore is now moving direct to eastern seaboard mills via vessel into 
the Pittsburgh district via ocean to Baltimore and rail inland, also to the Bir 
mingham district via Mobile. It can move to Pittsburgh via New Orleans via 
barge, also to Great Lakes ports via barge to Chicago and lake carriers beyond. 
Chili and Brazil also have enormous reserves of ore. 

It is estimated that the Lake Superior reserves of ore total more than a billion 
tons. Another source of ore on this continent is in the Steep Rock region, about 
40 miles north of the Canadian border. The supply there is about a billion tons, 
according to an article in Steel in the August 21, 1950, issue. A 140-mile rai! 
road line would put this ore at Port Arthur, Ontario. Estimates say that 1) 
million tons of high-grade ore are at the east end of Lake Superior. 

This country is estimated to have iron reserves of at least 2 billion tons, which 
would last us for 23 years, at an annual consumption of 96,600,000 tons, or 15 
percent more than World War II average. There are thousands of acres of land 
in the Lake Superior region that no doubt contain high-grade ore but have not 
been proven by drilling because any deposits thus proven become immediate!) 
taxable under the laws of the ore-producing States. Moreover, there are billions 
of tons of taconite near ground surface. This is a low-grade ore. Steel compa 
nies have already been experimenting successfully with the processing of this 
material. They say there is enough taconite to meet the requirements of the stee! 
mills in the Great Lakes area for an indefinite time. 
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Conceding, for the sake of argument, America’s steel mills were running short 
of ore; when could they expect relief from the Labrador deposits, if this coun- 
try undertook the St. Lawrence seaway' project? 

Even if the seaway were already built, a 360-mile rail line, to waterside, must 
be constructed. Mr. Hanna, who represented the Labrador interests at the April- 
May 1950 hearing of the Committee on Public Works, said this could not be done 
until 1955 or 1956. The first year’s yield of ore would not be more than a million 
tons, he said. It would be 1960 before a 10-million flow could be expected. By 
then the urgency and emergency relied upon by the project supporters shall have 
passed. 

A logical question to ask: Would this country forever lose that Labrador ore 
if it does not undertake the St. Lawrence seaway project? 

Mr. Hanna said that the interests he represents will develop their iron-ore 
properties no matter what is the decision on that expensive project. These 
interests formerly opposed the seaway as unnecessary and uneconomical. They 
are not relying on the seaway, although they concede that the seaway would 
reduce their cost of making deliveries in the Great Lakes area. 

Would not the St. Lawrence seaway weaken the national defense by dislocating 
the national economy ? 

It would not only impose a burden on American taxpayers who are already 
staggering under the heaviest national debt and the most crushing program of 
spending in history, but it would also strike at the billions of dollars invested in 
other forms of transportation—railroad, truck, inland barge, ocean transporta- 
tion including the port developments. 

Rather than strengthen our national defense, would not our national defense 
be weakened by the dislocation of our national economy ? 

It must not be overlooked that even if the St. Lawrence waterway were con- 
structed, our primary system of transportation—the railroads—must be main- 
tuined at a high rate of efficiency in order to transport traffic during the period 
of the year the St. Lawrence would not be available. And for 12 months of the 
year not only must our railroad, truck, and other water facilities be maintained 
at terrific expense to serve the ports served by the seaway, but they must also 
be maintained on an all-year-round basis to serve the communities not tributary 
to the waterway. The railroads and other transportation agencies and port 


facilities must be maintained on a stand-by basis, pay taxes, wages, interest on 


investments, ete., while the seaway is open. This unecomonic fact, standing 
alone, should militate against a project whose use, at best, would be available 
7 months of the year. As stated recently by Senator Allen J. Ellender, in a radio 
address opposing the St. Lawrence seaway, we cannot afford to allow our rail 
transportation to fall into a state of disuse. Further, any serious impairment 
of railroad earnings would result in substantial loss of money to thousands of 
investors in railroad securities. 

What values would the hydroelectric power which would be generated at the 
dams in the St. Lawrence seaway return to this country? 

Although the United States will be called upon to contribute the lion’s share 
of the construction of the hydroelectric and navigational phases of the project, 
the division of the power produced will be on a fifty-fifty basis. Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobilization, who formerly unalterably opposed 
the entire project, in recent testimony before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee admitted that he had not changed his position with respect to the power 
angle. It was still his position that private industry is in a position to produce 
all the power that is necessary in the eastern area that would be served by 
the hydroelectric equipment proposed to be installed as the result of the seaway. 
It has been stated that the dependable capacity to be made available to the 
American side, 570,000 kilowatts of firm power (764,000 horsepower) would 
be no more than that produced by one of the four privately operated plants 
at present in New York State. As a matter of fact, it is estimated that the 
production of primary power would be no more than 10 percent of the State’s 
present consumption. 

The port of New York and other ports located in that State are very vigor- 
ously opposing the legislation because of the harm that would result to those 
ports in the event the St. Lawrence seaway would be opened for navigation. 
Numerous witnesses appeared before the Senate subcommittee in June 1947, 
pointing out the harm that would result to the ports on the eastern seaboard, 
us well as the Gulf coast, lake carriers, the coal industry, railroad industry, 
railroad and mine labor, longshoremen and American shipping lines, and at 


the same time pointing out that no substantial benefit would accrue to national 
defense. 
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Would Canada develop the seaway on its own, if the United States is not 
disposed to go along? 

‘there has been some comment made lately that if the United States does 
net authorize the construction of the project, Canada will proceed to do so 
and, therefore, the United States will be left out in the cold. In this connection, 
the following quotation taken from an article in the Buffalo, N. Y., Courier- 
Express, with an Ottawa, Canada, date line of October 29, 1950, should prove 
very enlightening. This article was written by Marshall Yarrow, the Courier- 
I:xpress’s special correspondent. 

“Everything else having failed, the Canadian Government now appears to bx 
resorting to psychology to get an agreement with the United States to go ahead 
jointly with the St. Lawrence seaway and power-development project. 

“The approach seems to be based on the theory that if a man owns half a 
vacant lot he begins to feel cheated if the coowner threatens to plant his half 
and reap a crop. He won't be happy until he, too, is digging like mad. 

“Leaders in the construction industry here (Ottawa) are quite convinced 
that the Government is bluffing with a pair of feeble deuces in passing out 
thinly veiled hints that the time may come when Canada will have to go to 
work solo on its own side of the St. Lawrence. It is viewed as a move to 
impress the United States with how important Canada believes the development 
is in the hope that it will evoke a belated consent to get on with the job together 


2% * * ms « * * 

“Instead of getting excited about it, as they used to, big-time construction men 
are smothering their yawns as they ask: “Where are the men, materials, and 
money to come from?’ They do not pretend to know the answers and they 
seriously doubt that the Government does either. 

“Strangely enough, the seaway announcement was made at the same time 
that Alphonse Fournier, Public Works Minister, announeed a cut-back in Goy 
ernment building plans to conserve men and materials for the growing defense 
program. 


* * - a * * * 
“Under present conditions, with defense preparations and a booming economy 
taking massive bites out of available manpower, materials, and money, not many 
people are taking seriously the Government's threat to go ahead alone. It is 
presumed, rather, that the administration has been goaded into trying a bluff 
which might be employed in future conversations on the subjeet, and provide 
American proponents of the scheme with new ammunition. 


cS 3k x * * * 1” 

“The average guy, who cannot find a bag of cement and a workman for a day 
to fix a crack in his cellar wall, considers the whole thing just another beautiful 
dream.” 

A reading of the foregoing article should prove convincing that Canada could 
not and would not possibly proceed with this expensive undertaking without 
the assistance of the United States, as where would the men, materials, and 
money come from? 

The question applies with equal force to the United States—with defense 
preparations making such tremendous inroads in our manpower, materials, and 
money, how could the United States logically undertake such a project either 
now, or at any other future time? 


Mr. Scuwartz. Looking at this picture, though, from the stand 
point of injury to New Orleans, it might be said that the principal 
territory from and to which New Orleans enjoys a substantial volume 
of foreign commerce, both import and export, is the northern Missis 
sippi Valley territory on the northern boundary—— 

Senator Witey. Your 3 minutes are up. You may incorporat: 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF Louis A. SCHWARTZ, GENERAL MANAGER, NEW ORLEANS TRAFFI( 
AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


My name is Louis A. Schwartz. I am general manager of the New Orleans 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau, a nonprofit corporation representing thi 
interests of the city and port of New Orleans. The Bureau represents the board 
of commissioners of the port of New Orleans, the chamber of commerce of the 
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New Orleans area, the New Orleans Board of Trade, Limited, the 
Steamship Association, the city of New Orleans, the New Or 
change, the Green Coffee Association of New Orleans, the sug 
New Orleans refining district, the rice millers of New Orleans, 
grain and grain products trade, and Others. 

As representing these Various interest, T Appeared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee jn Opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 104 (79th Cong.) and Senate 
Joint Resolution 111 (80th Cong.) and outlined fully the Objections of the New 
Vrleans interests to the approval of legislation. the objective of which is to 
ultimately authorize “onstruction of the St. Lawrence project 
which are already of record, are as forceful 
originally offered. 

The development of the St. Lawrence Seaway, originally as a power project and 
subsequently 8S a defense measure, has been before the Congress and congres- 
sional committees jn one form or another since 1924. Tt Was sponsored by the 
late President Roosevelt as a WPA project in 1933. After having been defeated 
in this form. it was rey ived by the late President as war measure in 1942. Again 
it met with defeat. Now it is baek with the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Eighty-second Congress for consideration. 

In the interest of time, there is Submitted to the committee for their « onsidera- 
tion a memorandum outlining some facts and factors to be Seriously considered 
mM evaluating Construction of the St, Lawrence seaway project. This memo- 
randum approaches the subject from the national] rather than the local New 
Orleans angie. 
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There is no doubt that upon mature consideration it Will be fonna that the 
SCaWAaY project is not feasible from an economie Standpoint : if 
that even if approved the project would work more harm than good, in that the 
adverse effect upon a large section of the country, its commerce. industry, and 
economy, would far outweight the nebulous benefits that Would accrue to a 
small section of the country. 

Looking at the picture from the Standpoint of injury to New Orleans, it might 
be said that the principal territory from and to which New Orleans enjoys a 
substantia] Volume of foreign commerce, both import and export, is in the 
horthern Mississippi Valley territory on and horth of the horthern boundary of 
the State of Tennessee and on and horth of the southern boundary of the 
States of Missouri and Kansas. From this territory New Orleans receives its 
principal high class and high revenue paying Cargo considered essential to the 
Successful operation of the Steamship lines operating out of the Port of New 
Vrleans and the Gulf. The commodities produced in the ferritory adjacent to 
the Gulf and moving through New Orleans and other Gulf ports for export to 
foreign countries consist principally of raw materials, such as lumber, staves, 
Cotton, cottonseed products, cotton mill produets. rosin, furpentine, rice, Sulfur, 
salt, cement, grain, flour, leaf tobacco, and betroleum produets. The principal 
ovement of export grain through New Orleans consists of corn Originating in 
Tilinois and Towa, and wheat, originating in the Midwest. This export move. 
ment of corn and wheat Would be lost to the port Should the Seaway project 
be developed and the predictions of its Proponents come true. Further, the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway would result in New Orleans losing all, 
or substantially ali, of the foreign commerce now moving through this Port that 
originates at and is consigned to this horthern Mississippi Valley territory, 

The loss of this foreign commerce would, in our opinion, seriously and ad- 
versely affect the steamship lines and the Steamship services operating to foreign 
Ports. As a matter of fact, in Some instances our Steamship services would 
POSsibly be discontinued. This loss of tonnage and resulting effect upon our 
steamship Services would Seriously and adversely affect producers, manufae- 
turers, shippers, and receivers located in Louisiana. Mississippi, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Texas who must of necessity depend Upon the port of New 
Orleans and the Steamship services now maintained from and to the Port as an 
outlet for their £00ds shipped to foreign markets, and as an inlet for the foods 
they purchase in foreign countries. If New Orleans and other Gulf ports are 
made to depend upon cargo originating only in the States bordering on and 
adjacent to the Gulf, there would not be sufficient Cargo originating at or destined 
to this territory to enable steamship operators te maintain adequate and depend- 
able Steamship Services, 

Another important fact to he considered is that foreign owners of tramp yves- 
Sels would derive the sreatest: benefit from development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway at the expense of American Steamship owners ‘nd operators: also at 


is also subn itted 
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the expense of United States Gulf ports as well as United States Atlantic ports ; 
also at the expense of transportation carriers, rail, truck, and water, serving 
United States Gulf and Atlantic ports; also at the expense of producers, shippers, 
and receivers located in the territory adjacent to New Orleans and other Gulf 
ports who are dependent upon the Gulf ports and steamship services operated 
therefrom to foreign ports. 

There is cause for concern not merely to the ports located along the Atlantic 
seaboard and Gulf but to interior producing points. Completion of the seaway 
would make it possible to transport raw sugar to points on the Great Lakes. 
It takes little imagination to picture the disturbance which the erection of sugar 
refineries at points like Chicago or Cleveland would cause the sugar-producing 
States of the Middle West, as well as Louisiana. Ocean transport over the sea- 
way would destroy investments in sugar refineries in Colorado, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New York, and Georgia, with no resulting advantage to the consuming 
public located in this area. 

We respectfully submit that in opposing the seaway we are not motivated by 
any desire to deprive the Mid-West of the benefits of ocean transportation, but 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that should the seaway be constructed not Only 
New Orleans would lose a substantial amount of tonnage, but a similar loss 
would be experienced by New York, the Atlantic ports, as well as other Gulf 
ports. The Midwest is the principal source of our export and import traffic. 
Those who argue that the seaway would not be harmful to New Orleans, and 
the other ports have either overlooked or disregarded this important fact. 


Senator Witey. Frank J. Connaughton from the Department of 
Commerce, New York. This seems to me like a New York group. Is 
there anything new in your statement, sir? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. CONNAUGHTON, FIRST DEPUTY COM- . 


MISSIONER AND DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Connavucuton. Not a thing, sir, but I think the repetition of 
the old will freshen the new. 

Senator Wiey. If it is repetition of the old, why not put your 
statement in. 

Mr. Connaveuton. That is what I am doing, if you want it done, 
Senator. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. CONNAUGHTON, First DePuTY COMMISSIONER AND 
Drrectror, DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE, CITY OF NEW YorK 


My name is Frank J. Connaughton; I am first deputy commissioner and 
director of the department of commerce of the city of New York. 

The department of commerce is an official agency of the city government cre 
ated to foster and promote business and industry for the city of New York. 
Necessarily then, the protection of thousands of local business firms against any 
proposal that will in any way damage their interests comes within the scope of 
the department’s activities. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway legislation is, in the opinion of the New 
York City administration, a most serious threat to the commercial welfare and 
development of New York. It would have a very destructive effect on the foreign 
trade of the port of New York. New York’s preeminence as a world metropolis 
ultimately depends on the continued well-being of its port. ‘The prosperity of 
one is dependent on the prosperity of the other. Therefore, you can well appre 
ciate the deep concern with which the people of New York City view this pro 
posal, whose advocates freely admit will divert some 2% million to 3 million 
tons of commerce from New York Harbor. This is a greater volume of foreign 
trade than is handled by many ports in the United States, and such a diversion 


of its traffic is bound to have an adverse effect on the port as a whole and the 


city in particular. 

New York’s water-borne commerce ranks with our biggest industries repre 
senting an investment of more than one-quarter of a billion dollars in piers and 
waterfront terminals. In addition, another one-half billion dollars has been 
invested by private capital in the port’s facilities and services. 
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Aside from the income that the city derives from its piers and terminals, the 
annual revenue to the privately operated port services from its foreign commerce 
is estimated to exceed $250 million. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that no less than 250,000 people are 
dependent on the commerce of the port for their livelihood. This is a signifi- 
cant part of our employable population. A recent count indicated that there 
are 160 steamship lines and agents, most of whom make this their North Amer- 
ican headquarters, 310 towboat and lighterage operators, 600 freight forwarders 
and customhouse brokers, 600 bonded truckmen, 60 warehousemen, and many 
other categories located within the city of New York, all of them dependent on 
port commerce for their income. In addition, the railroads and other trans- 
portation groups assign a considerable portion of their staff to the handling of 
New York’s water-borne commerce. 

New York is without question the foreign-trade center of the United States. 
Hundreds of exporters are located here to merchandise their commodities and 
supervise their distribution to any section of the United States or, for that 
matter, the world. 

For the foregoing reasons you can appreciate why this legislation is a matter 
of deepest concern to us—why we intend to fight and oppose, with every resource 
at our command, any proposal that will divert trade and commerce from New 
York Harbor. In so doing we have the wholehearted cooperation and support 
of all ranks of management and labor, and of all people both in publie office and 
private life of the city of New York. This unity of purpose was manifested 
in a mass meeting held at city hall on February 27, 1951, at which the St. Law- 
rence seaway was vigorously condemned. A copy of Mayor Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri’s address at that meeting, together with a copy of the resolutions adopted 
by those present, are annexed to this statement for incorporation in the record. 

Since you have many witnesses to hear, I have confined my presentation to a 
discussion of the damage which would result to the city of New York from the 
proposed waterway, and have not touched upon the national aspects of the 
project. Other opponents of the measure, who have appeared and will appear 
before you at these hearings, will cover that over-all phase most thoroughly. 
I only want to point out that any material damage to the business economy and 
purchasing power of New York City would adversely affect the entire Nation, 
which is dependent in great measure, on the purchasing power of our city’s 
8,000,000 inhabitants. In brief, we are confronted with a situation wherein 
the greatest industrial, financial, and commercial center of the world, New 
York City, will suffer immeasurably as a result of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, while, on the other hand, little commensurate good will obtain for the 
Nation as a whole. It is true that progress is the primary concern of a healthy 
and dynamic country, but it is equally true that any new proposal must be 
weighed in the light of both the good and bad it will accomplish. The proposal 
before you today will accomplish little good as against the great harm it must 
do to the port of New York and the ultimate deleterious effect it must have upon 
the national welfare. 

Living and working within a 250-mile radius of New York City is one-quarter 
of the total population of the United States. You must bear in mind the tre- 
mendous havoc that would be wreaked upon this great mass of people were 
New York rendered economically impotent. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway would undermine a way of life and a 
method of business operation that has been in force in our city for over a century, 
and the adjustment which would be required under the seaway plan would be 
such as to completely demoralize our way of life. The people, the business, and 
public officials, of New York City cannot countenance this very great threat to 
their security. 

In their behalf, I respectfully urge this committee to condemn this proposed 
legislation and to vote against its adoption. 


AppRESS BY Mayor VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI AT MASS MEETING TO Protest Sr. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY LEGISLATION, City HALL, TUESDAY, Fesruary 27, 1951 


at, 


Once again, supporters of the St. Lawrence seaway project have introduced 
legislation before Congress, seeking to authorize its ‘eoenstriiction: This legis- 
lation has been referred to the House Committee on Public Works, and many 


witnesses already have testified in support of the proposal at public hearings 
in Washington. 
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The St. Lawrence seaway is the most serious threat confronting the business 
and industry of this city since New York first established its prestige as the 
leading port of the United States more than 100 years ago. 

In a report released by the United States Department of Commerce in 1941, 
covering this project and its effect upon existing harbors, it is blandly stated 
that the proposed seaway will divert almost 5,000,000 tons of traffic annually 
from the port of New York. Frankly speaking, I know of no good reason why 
New York businessmen and labor should sacrifice even the smallest part of their 
commerce in order to promote what is at best a visionary scheme, 

I have called the seaway a visionary scheme, and I do so for the reason that its 
proponents have come up with a totaly different reason for its construction each 
time it has been proposed over the past 30 years. Initially, it was urged as 
essential to the marketing of American grain in competition with foreign produ 
ing centers. Later, during the depression, it was described as a make-work 
project and a national panacea to relieve unemployment. In 1939, the foregoing 
reasons were scrapped, and it was argued that the deepened seaway was essen- 
tial to the all-water movement of domestic commerce between the Great Lakes 
and North Atlantic ports. Every shipping man knows that the cost of such an all 
water movement of domestic freight between the Atlantic seaboard and Great 
Lakes by way of the Gulf of St. Lawrence would definitely be more expensive 
than by direct fast rail and truck services operating between these areas. 

During the last war, the project was again brought up, this time as being 
essential to our national defense and as offering a protected haven for ship 
building. This argument was flatly discounted by the fact that all deep-sea 
shipping within the Great Lakes would be completely immobilized by the destruc- 
tion of a single lock or the blocking of just one of the connecting channels, 

The assertion that the seaway would be of assistance to the American farmer in 
marketing his grain now has been forgotten entirely, and the new hue and ery 
for the project is that the future of the steel industry will be jeopardized unless 
the seaway is immediately constructed to permit the shipment of iron ore from 
Labrador to the furnaces of the Great Lakes industrial centers. However, it is 
significant that the most important of these steel companies already have in- 
dicated that regardless of whether the seaway is constructed or not, they are 
prepared to move the ore by vessel direct to Baltimore, and by barge and rail to 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and other steel-making centers. 

Our friend and competitor, the port of Baltimore, is already handling large 
volumes of foreign ores and is expanding its facilities to take care of the in- 
creased tonnage that will be arriving from Liberia and Venezuela in the near 
future, It is expected that the total of such traffic will greatly exceed the ore 
production of Labrador. Furthermore, surveys indicate that all of the foreign 
ores, Whether from Labrador, Liberia, Venezuela, or other countries could be 
unloaded at Baltimore or any of the North Atlantic ports that are willing t 
provide the facilities, at a cost substantially less than the billion and one-half 
dollar seaway, and without this huge sum being siphoned from the already de 
lated purse of the American taxpayer. 

The estimates of tonnage that may be attracted to the deepened seaway haves 
varied just as wildly as the reasons for its construction. In 1941, the United 
States Department of Commerce estimated that the seaway would handle 
10,000,000 tons of United States and 6,000,000 tons of Canadian water-borne 
traflic, or a combined total of 16,000,000 tons. In 1948, this same Government 
agency expanded these figures to an estimated total of 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 tons. 

The estimates of time required to construct the seaway have been just as 
divergent as the reasons for its construction and estimates of its potential trattic 
volume. Originally the United States Army Engineers advised that it would take 
at least S years to build the locks and dredge the channels. This was later 
revised to 6 years. We are now being told that the project can be completed 
in 4 years. All of these widely varying guesses indicate that the authors either 
do not know what they are talking about or are willing to change their figures to 
whatever extent is necessary to sell the project to Congress and the people of 
the United States. 

The basic weakness of every argument put forward to justify the St. Lawrence 
seaway has always been the same. Its economic aspects cannot begin to justify 
the tremendous investment of public funds and the annual cost of operation and 
maintenance, 
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We on the Atlantic coast recognize that a minimum depth of 35 feet is essential 
in our port channels for the safe navigation and operation of our deep-sea ships. 
Anything less than this depth could not be navigated by the majority of vessels 
ol the oceangoing merchant fleet of the United States, nor by our larger naval 
craft. It was estimated by the Office of the Chief of United States Engineers 
in 1948 that the total cost to the United States for a 35-foot waterway would be 
over $1 billion, and the additional approach channels serving Great Lakes ports 
another $230,000,000. We all know full well what has happened to construction 
costs since 1948, and it is reasonable to expect that the project would cost at 
least $114 to $2 billion if undertaken at this time. 

In view of its questionable economic value, it is fantastic for this Government 
to seriously consider such a proposal, It is all the more so from the standpoint 
of the people of New York who are not only asked to pay a substantial part of its 
cost, but also to sacrifice a significant amount of their trade and commerce in 
order to promote the scheme. 

There are over 3,000 firms including steamship agents, towing companies, steve- 
dore contractors, freight forwarders, custombhouse brokers, ship chandlers, ware- 
housemen, truckmen, and repair yards, providing services for the handling of 
our foreign trade, that derive their revenue almest exclusively from the com- 
merce that moves over our piers. Why should any single one of these firms be 
asked to sacrifice one iota of its business, which in most instances has required 
considerable effort and expenditure to build up over a long period of years. More 
than $1 billion has been invested in New York's port facilities and services by pri- 
vate capital and public funds. The city of New York alone has an investment of 
§250,000,000 in piers and water-front terminals. We intend to protect these 
investments. 

New York is the industrial and business hub of the United States. It is the 
outstanding Commercial center of the Western Hemisphere. The Metropolitan 
area is the greatest in the United States from the standpoint of population, 
employment, retail sales, income-tax payments, volume of manufactured prod- 
ucts, Wholesale and retail markets. <A large percentage of the country’s com- 
merce, finance, and industry is centered here. Of the 100 largest industrial 
corporations in the United States, 94 are represented in New York City and 
41 maintain their “head offices here. In New York City are located the offices 
or headquarters of more than one-third of all trade associations and 500 out of 
600 of the country’s retail-buying organizations. It is the foreign-trade capital 
of the country and the world’s greatest port, We intend to defend this leader- 
ship, which is rightly ours. 

This project is a matter of deepest concern to all of us, and we cannot—will 
not—tolerate any proposal intended to divert trade and commerce from the port 
of New York. On the contrary, it is our purpose to promote an even greater flow 
of trade and commerce through our harbor, as well as to stimulate business and 
manufacturing generally. I am sure all of you want the city administration 
to do everything in its power to further our commercial welfare. We are trying 
to do many things for business, particularly our thousands of smal] enterprises. 
For example, our department of commerce, through arrangements with the Select 
Committee on Business of the United States Senate. has scheduled a business 
clinie at the Biltmore Hotel for this coming Friday. The clinic, I am sure, 
will enable us to develop the right procedure in providing a fair share of defense 
contract and other Federal work to our manufacturers. 

Paramount, however, is the defeat of the St. Lawrence seaWay. Fully recog- 
nizing the economic disaster that will fall upon our city and upon our port should 
this madcap scheme become an actuality, I strongly urge all our representatives 
in Congress to fight the seaway legislation with every possible means at their 
command. All of us in New York, whether in the ranks of management or of 
labor, in public office or in private life, should fight this attempt to strike a 
death blow at our world-trade prestige. 

When the opponents of the seaway project are heard by the House committee, 
New York City will be represented at the hearings. The commissioner of com 
merce of the city of New York will carry to the members of that committee and 
to the Congress the views of our city on this project and will express our vigorous 
opposition to this project. e 
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RESOLUTION oF LABOR, TRADE, COMMERCIAL, AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS AND Busr- 
NESS FIRMS IN THE New YORK METROPOLITAN AREA OPPOSING THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY ProgectT, HELD IN THE CrTy CoUNCIL CHAMBER IN City HALL, New 
YorkK, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1951 


Resolved, That— 

(1) The St. Lawrence seaway project is hereby condemned as inimical to the 
economic welfare and best interests of the city of New York and the Nation as a 
whole because the many millions of dollars already invested and many more 
millions projected for improvements in the port of New York and in ports of 
other communities along the Atlantic seaboard and in the Gulf area would be 
imperiled and might result, in some instances; in the bankruptcy of some of the 
communities involved. 

(2) Construction and maintenance of the project would engender gross waste 
of public funds since the benefits as claimed, even if actually attained, would 
accrue to a comparatively small segment of the United States, while the Nation 
as a Whole would suffer immeasurably through disruption of existing transporta- 
tion facilities and also would be saddled with a tremendous tax bill to pay for 
the benefit of a few. 

(3) Diversion of foreign trade and shipping from the port of New York and 
from communities along the eastern seaboard and the Gulf area which would 
be bound to ensue would compel many employers to close down their businesses 
and throw out of jobs many thousands of workers in foreign trade and allied 
industries, along with thousands of others who would be affected indirectly and 
displaced. 

(4) The American merchant marine would be set back tremendously and thous- 
ands of merchant seamen made jobless because only foreign-flag tramp steamers 
would use the seaway and would take away cargoes of freight now transported 
by American ships in regular line service. 

(5) Support of the project under its present guise of “defense necessity” is 
without foundation either as a military or economic factor, since most of the 
proposed seaway would be vulnerable to attack from air and sabotage by land, 
while weather conditions, which compel closing of the St. Lawrence to traflic in 
the winter months would make it inaccessible during those periods. 

(6) As to the “urgency” of the project being based on the need for transporting 
iron ore from a field in Labrador that has not yet been opened, for and to one 
owner in the United States, presumably to augment a far-from-depleted supply 
coming steadily from ample deposits in the United States and Venezuela, even if 
the need for getting iron ore from Labrador were real, all-rail transportation 
combined with seasonal use of existing water-route facilities would provide year- 
round service as against a top of 7 months a year via the seaway. 

(7) The efforts of proponents of the seaway, who, having failed over the years 
to win approval, first by labeling it as an aid to Midwest wheat growers and then 
as important to Great Lakes navigation, now tie it up to the national emergency 
are hereby condemned as a self-serving subterfuge; and be it further 

Resolved, That the organizations and individuals participating in this mass 
meeting heartily commend and endorse the leadership of Hon. Vincent R. Impel- 
litteri, mayor of the city of New York, in opposing the St. Lawrence seaway 
project ; and further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting have copies of these resolutions 
forwarded to the President of the United States, members of his Cabinet, Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Governor of the State of New York and the Governors of 
all other States, and to members of the New York State Legislature, the New 
York City Board of Estimate and the City Council; and further 

Resolved, That this meeting be designated as a meeting of a Citizens Committee 
in Opposition to the St. Lawrence Seaway and that the chairman of this meeting 
be designated to speak for the city of New York at hearings before appropriate 
congressional committees, and that he also be authorized to appoint representa- 
tives of the various groups here gathered to act as a steering committee for 
continuation of such citizens committee in a program of cooperation with Mayor 
Impellitteri and others determined to defeat the St. Lawrence seaway project. 


Mr. ConnavucuTon. I want to make one statement which will take 
me one-half minute, and then I am through. 


My name is Frank J. Connoughton, and I am first deputy com- 


missioner and director of the Department of Commerce of the city 
of New York. 
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I realize the committee has scheduled a number of other opponents 
to the St. Lawrence seaway measure, and I will, therefore, keep my 
remarks as brief as possible. 


SEAWAY’S EFFECT ON THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Since others have already gone into the national aspects of the 
waterway, I will confine my remarks exclusiv ely to the adverse effect 
it would have on the commercial welfare of the city of New York 
and its 8,000,000 people. 

Rather than present my arguments orally and take up too great a 
share of your valuable time, ‘T have respectfully requested that you 
incorporate in the record of the committee my official written state- 
ment which I have submitted. 

Annexed to this statement also for inclusion in the record of these 
proceedings is copies of an address by Mayor Impellitteri on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1951, toa public mass meeting held at city hall in opposition 
to the seaway plan, together with resolutions adopted at the meeting. 

Senator Wiry. All. right, sir. 

T have just been informed by the secretary that Mr. Hotchkiss’ testi- 
mony went in yesterday. I want to file at this time a statement that 
William O. Hotchkiss made in an article in May 1947 in the issue 
of the Economic Geology, and I quote a few revealing sentences from 
Mr. Hotchkiss’ statement. After discussing Lake Superior iron ore 
and requirements situation Mr. Hotchkiss said this: 


There is no possible source from which ore could be supplied to replace the 
Mesabi open-pit production without advance notice of 6 or 8 years or more. 
Without this open-pit steel production would be cut to approximately half 
the present tonnage. The catastrophic effect of such a contingency on the 
general business of the country is unthinkable. 


Then Mr. Hotchkiss says in that statement : 


Iron ore supplies will have to come from underground mines and from vast, 
costly, concentrating plants. Neither source will be able to greatly increase 
production over peacetime capacity. The concentrating plants will be expensive 
to build and to operate. Efficiency will require capacity operation. Idle excess 
capacity to produce double the normal demand would be uneconomic and would 
make our peacetime iron-ore supply unduly expensive. 


Now here is a statement that I insert in the record which is his 
statement in the magazine that I referred to. 


Iron ORE SUPPLY FOR THE FutuRE’* 
(By William O. Hotchkiss) 


The Congress of the United States has adopted a plan to provide stockpiles of 
materials for defense purposes in case of any future war emergency. In this 
connection it is pertinent to inquire into the situation of future iron ore supply 
and its relation to future peacetime development and future emergency. 

The aggregate value of materials that are at present estimated by Army and 
Navy officials to be needed in stockpiles is about $2.1 billion. Of this total about 
$200 million, it is expected, will be materials to be acquired. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board program contemplates that these stock- 
piles be completed in 5 years, at an average rate of $360 million per year. The 
last Congress appropriated for these stockpiles $100 million for the current fiscal 
year. Reports indicate that the present Congress may appropriate only a frac- 
tion of $100 million for the 1947-48 fiscal year. At this rate it will take from 
18 to 50 years to complete the currently planned stockpiles. 


1 Address by the retiring president, Society of Economic Geologists, New York Meeting, 
March 1947, from the Economic Geology (Bulletin of the Society of Economic Geologists) of 
May 1947. [Italics supplied.] 
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The public has little or no knowledge of this somewhat technical matter of 
providing stockpiles of materials for future emergencies. The geologists and 
mining engineers are the only civilian groups who can be expected to be fully 
aware of it. Upon them, therefore, rests the burden of securing adequate public 
and congressional attention to the necessity of having stockpiles of materials 
available for any emergency that may arise. If these technical men do not 
effectively perform this duty it is almost certain that there will be inadequate 
preparation for the future. 

However strong may be the hope for peace it must not be forgotten that there 
is as yet no guaranty of world peace that can be accepted as an alternative for 
eapacity for defense. A basic measure of the ability of a nation to defend itself 
is its capacity to produce steel. No matter what other means of defense are 
available, steel is the basis of the equipment of armies and of shipping. 

Under the plans of the Army and Navy Munitions Board, which, within the 
limits of appropriation, guide present stockpile accumulations the commodities 
of iron ore, scrap iron, and steel are listed in group C which included materials 
which are not now recommended for stockpiling. 

It is my strong conviction that this is a serious mistake. If we are to be able 
to produce the quantity of steel needed to meet any future emergency there must 
be available at the time of need adequate stockpiles of one or all of these mate- 
rials to supplement the steel that can be made from current production of ore 
and scrap. It may well be asked what is the advantage of having stockpiles of 
chromite, Manganese, nickel, tungsten and vanadium if there is insufficient 
material to make the steel to be alloyed with them. 

Study of the figures for production of iron ore for the last 40 years shows that 
demands during wartime greatly exceed those of peacetime. In the 5 years 
1911-1915 the United States produced 258 million tons of iron ore. In the five 
war years 1916 to 1920 it produced 349 million tons, an increase of about 90 
million. This war excess of 90 million tons equaled the production of 1.8 years 
at prewar rates. 

In the five prewar years, 1935 to 1939, the total United States iron-ore produc- 
tion was 254 million tons, a yearly average of 47 million. In the six war years, 
1940 to 1945, the total produced was 555 million tons, a yearly average of 93 
million. This comparison would indicate that the excess war demands averaged 
46 million tons per vear for 6 years. However, this comparison is not valid, since 
most of the 1935 to 1959 years were in depression times with subnormal produc- 
tion. Allowing for this the excess war demand may be estimated as about 200 
million tons, equivalent to the production of 4 years at the prewar rate, or 314 
times an assumed normal prewar capacity of 60 million tons per year. 

From this hindsight it is obvious that the size of this excess war demand fur- 
nishes ample justification for the grave fears, existing in 1942, that the United 
States might be unable to produce ore enough to meet its needs if the war con- 
tinued into 1947 as was then considered possible. 

An excess equal to 1.8 years of prewar production was needed in World War I. 
An excess equal to 344 years of prewar normal capacity was demanded by World 
War Il. What will be the excess demanded if another world war should arise? 
No one knows. But anyone knows that the only safe estimate will be one that is 
larger than for the last war. Detailed estimates must be left to the calculations 
of military and industrial experts. But there is no doubt that if there is another 
war, iron ore will be in the same category as copper, lead, and zinc. These three 
metals the United States has in the past produced in amounts that met its peace- 
time needs. In World War IT the need was double the peacetime production and 
it Was necessary to scour the world to obtain barely adequate supplies. Because 
of this experience no one doubts that a stockpile of these metals must be accu 
mulated. 
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Ore reserves of the Lake Superior district 


[Long tons] 


Mesabi: 
. a Open pit direct shipping ais clio : Be Aca 486, 517 705, 000 


Open pit concentrate __. ; omen : : 102, 298, 000 }, 875, 000 


Stockpiled ore s 4 a 10. 839. 000 
Undergound direct shipping 39. 188, 000 1, 646, 000 


Underground concentrate gah chia a ae 53; 790, 000 , O00 


Total Rd ec oo a ae . i 992, 632, 000 AS, 369, 000 
Other Lake Superior ranges - ies ; 210, 603, 000 16, 452, 000 


Grand tetal Scien 03, 235, 0 74, 821, 000 


These are official estimates of reserves for taxation purposes 1s such they 
have a proper element of conservatism. It is generally recognized by those 
acquainted with the situation that the actual ore recovered will be somewhat 
greater than these estimates. The recovery from the Lake Superior ranges, 
other than Mesabi, may possibly be double the official estimate of 210 million 
tons. However, no such proportionate increase from the Mesabi is possible. 
Here the relative ly shallow, flat-lying ore deposits lend themselves to cheap 
drilling and very accurate ore estimates. To hope that the ore actually recov- 
ered may be as much as 20 percent greater than the estimates would be very 
optimistic. But if we use these two guesses as to overrun the total resources 
would be 

Billion tons 
Official estimate 
Possible overrun 


Total 


If these reserves could be produced in the future at the above as 
annual rates through 1960, which of course is impossible, the 
reserves would be as indicated below. 


Official estimate... 
Possible overrun 


Total 


But the actual situation is not so favorable as these life figures show. The 
greater part of Lake Superior production comes from the open pit mines. 
These have reserves officially estimated at about 590 million tons including both 
direct shipping and concentrating ore. In 1945 they shipped 56.6 million tons. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that this was 64 percent of the United States 
production of 88.4 million tons and 78 percent of the Lake Superior production. 
it this rate the present open pit reserves would be completely exhausted in a 
little more than 10 years. 

The rapid exhaustion of the open pit ores is well illustrated by a few facts 
concerning the great open pit ore body at Hibbing on the Mesabi Rance It 
originally contained 420 million tons of ore. Shipments total 381 million tons. 
There are now about 39 million tons left, less than 10 percent. The shipments 
from this one pit comprise 89.5 percent of the total Mesabi Range shipments in 
all its history. From 1940 to 1945, the war years, this pit shipped 125 million 
tons, 22.5 percent of total United States ore porduction, and 26.5 percent of 
the Lake Superior production. In one great year, 1942, when need was greatest, 
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it shipped 28.7 million tons. This was 27.3 percent of the total United States 
production, 31.6 percent of the total Lake Superior production, and 37.1 percent 
of the Mesabi production of direct-shipping, opew pit ore. With its 39 million 
tons remaining it is still the largest ore body in the Lake Superior district, but 
it will be gone in a few years. It will never again contribute 28.7 million tons 
in 1 year to meet either war or peacetime needs. 

With all these facts before us it is readily believable that within 6 or 8 years 
the Lake Superior district will begin to be unable, from its reserves of presently 
usable ore, to supply fully the needs of the 80 percent of the steel production that 
now depends on it. 

Here lies a most scrious problem. It concerns both defense objectives and the 
economic welfare of the country in peacetime. While the public and most Mem- 
bers of Congress have little or no knowledge that this problem exists, the steel 
industry is acutely aware of it. Intensive search for new foreign ores has been 
actively under way for a number of years, with some notable success. Foreign 
sources of supply, however, offer little security in wartime. The great steel 
capacity dependent on Lake Superior sources could be supplied from foreign 
sources in peacetime only at increased difficulty and cost. So even greater 
interest exists in developing methods of concentrating taconite. Industrial and 
Government laboratories are busily working toward this objective. Their suc- 
cess will make available as reserves many billions of tons of taconite, containing 
25 to 35 percent iron. There are rumors that some of these concentrating proc- 
esses may be in moderate scale production in 2 or 3 years. But the present fact 
is that in the Lake Superior district commercial concentrating plants for taconite 
remain to be constructed and to demonstrate that they can successfully manu- 
facture usable iron ore at commercially acceptable costs. There is warrantable 
hope for success, but as yet no realization. At best it will be several years 
before any large tonnage of concentrated taconite can be produced. The steel 
industry and the country as a whole will be extremely fortunate if the number 
of such concentrating plants can be increased sufficiently rapidly to take the 
place of the present open-pit ore bodies as they gradually reach exhaustion. 

When it is remembered that the shortest-lived ore supply is that from the open 
pits, and that it is this which must be largely or wholly supplanted by concen- 
trated taconite, the vital importance of success in those concentration experiments 
is apparent. 

The open pits of the Mesabi Range, with their great capacity to expand pro 
duction, have been able to meet the rapidly increased demands for ore in the last 
two wars. More power shovels and cars could be readily put to work to produce 
the additional ore needed. This capacity for great increase in production from 
open pits has led to the suggestion that the Federal Government should acquire 
the open-pit mines and hold them as a war reserve. The total of such tonnage 
is approximately the right size for this purpose. The suggestions seems atractive 
until it is studied more closely and its effect on peacetime steel production is 
examined. Such a move by the Government would immediately cut necessary 
ore supplies for our steel production by nearly 60 percent of the annual Lake 
Superior production, or by about half of the yearly iron-ore production of the 
United States. There is no possible source from which ore could be supplied to 
replace the Mesabi open-pit production without advance notice of 6 or 8 years or 
more. Without this open-pit ore, steel production would be cut to approximately 
half the present tonnage. The catastrophic effect of such a contingency on th: 
general business of the country is unthinkable. The ore from the open pits must 
be used to keep up steel production until the great plants yet to be built to concen 
trate taconite can assume the burden. When this time comes it is quite unlikely 
that sufficient open-pit ore will be left to make an adequate war reserve. So it 
is apparent that the suggestion of taking the open-pit ore as a war reserve is 
unworkable. 

From these considerations it is certain that in a relatively short period of 
years we face conditions with regard to our supply of iron ore that are very 
different from those prevailing in the last two wars. Then we were blessed 
with vast capacity to expand our iron-ore production from the open-pit mines 
In any future war emergency this great capacity for rapid, easy expansion will 
no longer exist. Jron-ore supplies aill have to come from underground mines 
and from vast costly concentrating plants. Neither source will be able to greatly 
increase production over peacetime capacity. The concentrating plants will be 
expensive to build and to operate. Efficiency will require capacity operation. 
Idle excess capacity to produce double the normal demand would be uneconomic 
and would make our peacetime iron-ore supply unduly exrpensive. 
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A secure supply of iron ore for a war emergency must lie within our own 
borders where no enemy control of the seas could endanger it. With the changed 
conditions: that face our future iron-ore supply, there seem to. be only two alter- 
natives that will assure adequate quantities. That we must have such supplies 
available if we are to be able to defend ourselves is beyond question. 

The first of these alternatives is the accumulation during peacetime of ade- 
quate stockpiles of iron ore, scrap, pig iron, or steel—of some or all of these as 
military and industrial experts may decide is best. 

The second alternative is for the Government to build or otherwise provide 
great stand-by plants of adequate productive capacity for concentrating taconite 
on the Mesabi Range or similar iron formations on others of the Lake Superior 
ranges. 

Which of these two alternatives is adopted must, of course, depend on careful 
and complete study. My purpose is to state the urgent necessity of providing for 
adequate steel supplies for our defense, not specifically to urge one or the other 
alternative. There are, however, what appear to me to be obvious advantages 
of stockpiling over stand-by concentrating plants. I shall mention some of them 
only to complete the argument. 

Stockpiles would be almost completely immune to serious bomb damage, while 
concentrating plants would be among first-priority bomb targets. Stockpiles 
would be located in steel-plant areas with the production and transportation costs 
paid at peacetime rates. They would be available even though the enemy had 
been able to destroy the great locks as Sault Ste. Marie and so stopped for 
possibly a year nearly all Lake Superior shipments. Even though stockpiles 
might cost more than concentration plants, they would not deteriorate as would 
the plants. 

When time proves that the United Nations can be acceped as a safe guaranty 
of peace between the nations stockpiles would be much more valuable industrial 
assets than depreciated and possibly obsolete concentrating plants. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that a basic measure of the ability of a nation to 
defend itself is its capacity to produce steel. For the United States there is not 
at present a sufficient reserve ore supply to meet its needs in wartime. 


Senator SpaARKMAN. Norman F. Patton. Mr. Patton, we are sorry 
to be in such a rush, but you understand the situation. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN F. PATTON, ON BEHALF OF THE 
ANTHRACITE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Parron. I do, sir. May I also file for the record a statement, 
please. 

The anthracite industry which I represent produces within six 
counties in eastern Pennsylvania more than 9914 percent of all the 
anthracite in North and South America. We are a domestic fuel 
as re to bituminous which is produced in 28 States as an indus- 


trial fuel. One of our principal markets is the Province of Ontario. 
It ranks after New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Toronto 
is our third largest city market and Buffalo is fourth. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ANTHRACITES 


We are very fearful that we may experience a revival of the impor- 
tation of foreign anthracites which we experienced in the prewar 
years and whic h never ceased even during the war, and at the present 
time are running 400,000 tons per year. That comes to rest mostly 
in Montreal and the East. 

In order to get our product up there we ship about 14,500 carloads of 
coal a year to the Province of Quebec. Those cars are the same type 
as ore cars, and can be used for the return movement of ore over any 
one of four existing railroad facilities. 
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When we analyze the costs on the basis of, say, $114 billion over-all 
cost, we find that the cost to the anthracite region, those six counties, 
comes to around $10.32 which is about $11 million total in our little 
area. That related to our tonnage production is over 28 cents per 
ton for every ton of coal that we produce. 

The OPS found that our average net income in 1950 before taxes 
was only 15 cents per ton, so that this means to us in dollar expense 
of practically twice our net taxes per ton. I think I am still within 
the 3 minutes, sir, but this statement sets forth our views still more 
more fully. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN F. Patron ON BEHALF OF THE ANTHRACITE INSTITUTE, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


My name is Norman F. Patton. I reside in a suburb of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
which city my office is located. I am employed by the Anthracite Institute, of 
which I have been statistician for over 20 years. The Anthracite Institute 
functions as a nonprofit trade association for the Pennsylvania anthracite pro- 
ducing industry, and its members account for SO percent of the total production 
of the industry. The institute is acting for its membership and virtually all of 
the balance of the industry in this appearance, in unalterable opposition to the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway as presently proposed. Several reasons 
are outlined below. 

The mining and preparation of anthracite is one of the Nation’s basic natural 
resource industries. It affords direct employment to 70,000 men and indirect 
employment to tens of thousands of others in supplying industries, on the rail- 
roads, and in retail delivery services in both the United States and Canada. 

As contrasted with bituminous coal, which is largely an industrial fuel and is 
produced in 28 States and three Provinces, anthracite is to the extent of 75 
percent a domestic space and water heating and cooking fuel and is produced 
in a limited area of 484 square miles underlying six contiguous counties in eastern 
Pennsylvania. No anthracite is produced in Canada, only a negligible quantity in 
South America, and less than one-half of 1 percent of the hemisphere total in 
other States. 

This extreme concentration of anthracite production is unique in natural 
resource industries and gives rise to many problems in marketing and in meet 
ing the competition of other, more widely produced fuels. Anthracite is shipped 
to market by both railroad and truck. Truck deliveries are limited to relatively 
nearby destinations, with the result that over 90 percent of shipments to points 
outside the confines of the producing region is accomplished by railroad, Outside 
Pennsylvania, 97 percent of the deliveries are by railroad. 

The anthracite industry is therefore absolutely dependent on the maintenance 
of an efficient railroad transportation system for delivery of its product in all 
seasons of the vear in all kinds of weather. During the four heavy burning 
months, December—March, inclusive, consumption averages 75 percent of the 
annual total, although the industry can only produce 38 percent of the annual 
total in that period. 

Anthracite collieries are served by nine class I railroads. Anthracite tonnage 
is of first importance on seven of these railroads, and of second rank on the 
eighth in point of both tonnages loaded and revenue derived therefrom, An 
thracite originations range between 21 and 46 percent of the total carloads on 
the seven roads, and anthracite revenues range between 18 and 45 percent of the 
carload totals. Taking all of the eastern district railroads as a whole, anthracite 
is second in importance in point of tonnage and third in point of revenue. In 
1950, the anthracite industry paid the United States railroads $118,000,000 to 
transport its product. Revenues to the Canadian lines probably amounted to 
an additional $13,000,000. 

It is obvious, therefore, that while the anthracite industry is dependent on 
the railroads for the delivery of its productidon, the railroads also have a tre- 
mendous stake in the continued welfare of one of their best customers. 

Owing to the concentration of anthracite production and the wide distribution 
of competitive fuel producing facilities, the anthracite marketing territory is 
comparatively restricted. Following the States of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
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New Jersey, the Province of Ontario is the fourth largest anthracite outlet. The 
Province of Quebec ranks sixth and the State of Wisconsin eighth. Following 
populous and relatively nearby New York City and Philadelphia, Toronto is our 
third largest market. Buffalo is fourth and Montreal is sixth. These and other 
lake and river cities would be natural targets for foreign competition coming up 
the St. Lawrence. It is thus apparent that a St. Lawrence seaway would strike 
at the very heart of our markets. The introduction of competitive foreign 
anthracite and fuel oil through the canalization of the St. Lawrence would spell 
disaster to this industry. 

The Pennsylvania anthracite industry has long enjoyed a large and profitable 
market in Canada. Prior to the inauguration of the “Buy British” policy among 
the commonwealths in the early 1930's and the coincidental removal of the duty 
on competitive foreign anthracite, we enjoyed approximately S85 percent of the 
Canadian market. In competition with such duty-free imported products, how- 
ever, we fell to less than 50 percent prior to the opening of hostilities in Europe 
in 1939. Enemy submarine activities and the need for fuel nearer home during 
World War IIL brought about a curtailment of this competitive traffic, but it 
never ceased, and since 1945 it has grown again at a highly disturbing rate, to 
our distinict detriment, and now amounts to upward of 300,000 tons per year. 

This foreign anthracite competition originated not only in the United Kingdom, 
but in Russia, Germany, Netherlands, Morocco and even French Indochina as 
well. It was our experience in the past, and we believe it will be in the future, 
that this competition was produced in socialized states under government sub- 
sidization, transported to tidewater by government subsidized railroads and 
brongbht to North America in foreign ships manned by foreign crews and laid down 
on these shores duty-free at whatever ocean freight rates and labor wage rates 
the owners might choose to charge. No agency of this Government or of Canada 
has any jurisdiction whatsoever over any of these rates or charges. This traffie 
afforded foreign owners pay loads in lieu of crossing in ballast, and built up 
foreign credit balances in American dollars at the expense of American mining 
and transportation, management and laber alike. The competition in Canada 
came to rest for the most part in the Maritimes and the Province of Quebec as far 
west as Montreal. The cost of transferring the cargo to smaller vessels for 
passage through the rapids section of the St. Lawrence or to railroad cars for 
further movement was too costly to justify any very substantial traffic west of 
Montreal. 

When the Canadian landed tonnages are added to those received in our New 
England States, the total measure of foreign competition exceeded 2,000,000 tons 
in several of the prewar years and reached a peak of 2.457.634 tons in 1936. This 
foreign anthracite displaced the Vennsylvania product almost entirely. 

For our industry to preduce 2,457,634 tons of the sizes thus displaced, it would 
be necessary to produce a total of some 3,750,000 tons of all sizes. Under present 
conditions, that would require 18 days of full operation. This compares with a 
total working time in 1951 of only 20S days, and our industry and our employees 
just could not afford any such enforced idleness. 


It is our contention that having experienced such competition in the past, we 
must expect it again in the future, European mines are being rehabilitated, and 
anthracite is already coming over in substantial and increasing 
Foreign nations are straining every nerve to build up credit balances here and in 
Canada. Anthracite constitutes an excellent paying substitute for 
otherwise empty west-bound vessels of foreign registry. 


quantities. 


ballast in 
It is terrifying to con- 
template what could, and probably would, happen to this industry with the 
opening of a publicly financed water route leading to the very heart of our inland 
markets, 

It is clear to us that the proposed seaway would inescapably ¢onstitute a com- 
petitive transportation artery for foreign ships, financed at public expense, which 
would divert traffic from our privately financed railroads on which we depend 
for year-around distribution to the very area to be opened to foreign competition. 
This is distressing enough, but when it is considered that the seaway would be 
ice-bound 5 months each vear, it is obvious that it would necessitate our railroads 
maintaining idle stand-by operating and transportation facilities during the 
summer months of open navigation, for needed use in serving shippers in the 
Winter when operating conditions are at their worst and most expensive. That, 
we fear, would lead to financial difficulties on the railroads which would, in turn, 
result in bankruptey or in higher rates on the traffic remaining to them. ineluding 
our own. Either would be highly detrimental to us, in that it would still further 

96175—52———-49 
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disadvantage us in meeting the augmented competition of the newly introduce! 
foreign importations of either anthracite or oil. 

Last year our railroads delivered approximately 14,600 carloads of anthraciie 
to the Province of Quebec. Montreal alone received about 7,400 cars and th: 
city of Quebec 1,500. Ottawa, Ontario, received about 2,400 cars. These cars 
moved to their destinations 365 days of the year, winter and summer. In add 
tion, there was an even greater movement of bituminous coal to Quebee ani 
bordering destinations. Virtually all, if not all, of these cars returned to anthra 
cite and bituminous coal mines empty. These cars are of the type capable of 
and suitable for the movement of ore. There are at least four existing United 
States and Canadian railroads over which this return movement of empty ¢a 
could be routed from St. Lawrence River ports to ore-consuming areas in thy 
Appalachian and Great Lakes regions, if Labrador ore needs to be so move: 
The same applies to the return empty-car movement from any of the North 
Atlantic ports in the United States. The movement, and hence car availability 
in the case of anthracite deliveries to Boston, for example, amounts to abo 
6,820 cars per year. The inclusion of bituminous coal would greatly augment th 
figure, as it would in the case of any of the other ports. 

Inspecton of statistics of Federal income discloses that Pennsylvania ranks 
fourth among the States as a contributor and accounts for.7.2 percent of the 
national total. I have read various estimates of the cost of the proposed Si 
Lawrence project, and found that many authorities feel that a realistic figure 
would be in the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000. If Pennsylvania were to defray 
the same proportion of this cost that her taxpayers contribute to the total Fed 
eral income, her share of the expense of the St. Lawrence project would be 
$108,000,000. This would be an average of $10.32 per capita for every man, 
woman, and child in the Commonwealth. This ratio would place an additional 
tax burden of $11,100,000 on the residents of the six anthracite-producing 
counties. 

The anthracite industry is the backbone of the economy of these six counties, 
as disclosed by reports of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs co; 
cerning employment, wages paid, and invested capital. Whole communities in 
these counties are entirely dependent on the prosperity of the anthracite indus 
try, and in many such communities there is no other industry. Whatever cost 
burden might be incurred from development of the St. Lawrence, therefore, woul 
have to be met by the management and employees of this and its affiliated indus 
tries in these areas. 

When related to our 1951 production, this estimated $11,100,000 cost of the 
St. Lawrence to taxpayers in the anthracite-producing region amounts to a1 
average of more than 28 cents per ton of production. In comparison with this 
estimated St. Lawrence cost per ton, the Office of Price Stabilization found last 
February that: 

“Available information, covering over two-thirds of the anthracite industr) 
shows that net income before tares was about 15 cents per ton in 1950 and as 
low as 5 cents per ton in November of that year. This income was only 1 to 2 
percent of the average mine price.” [Emphasis added. ] 

In other words, my industry and those dependent on it would be saddled with 
an additional tax burden amounting to nearly twice the industry’s income pe! 
ton before taxes to finance a project for which we feel there is no need or just 
fication whatsoever. On the contrary, we are convinced that its construction 
would result in the imposition of great and wholly unnecessary economic hand 
caps and hardships on this industry and the residents of the area in which it 
is so highly centralized. 

Nor are our objections limited to our own industry and area. We feel that 
further Government expenditures of such magnitude in a period of deficit 
financing are wholly unsound, and should at no time be undertaken for the 
possible limited advantage of a very small segment of the Nation’s economy at 
the expense of all of the taxpayers. We feel that this is particularly true whe! 
as in this instance, they involve the creation of publicly financed facilities largel) 
for the use and advantage of foreign interests, however friendly, in direct com 
petition with already existing privately financed facilities operating in accord 
ance with the high standards of living prevailing in this country. 


Senator SpARKMAN. Mr. William Hannan. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HANNAN, UNITED STATES DIVISION, 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMENS UNION 


Mr. Hannan. My name is William J. Hannan, a member of the law 
firm of Semin Butler & McVeigh, with offices at 60 Wall Street, New 
York City, and 1420 New York ‘Avenue NW., W ashington, D. C. 

My firm represents the United Marine Division, International Long- 
shoremens Association, Local 333, AFL, and I am appearmg on their 
behalf in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

Through eres “ars lawyers, engineers, military men, private power 
officials, Shinbies line officials, chamber of commerce personnel, and 
hundreds of others have appeared before various committees discus- 
sing the pros and cons of this subject. It is not our intention to discuss 
any other phase of the project except that of how the project will first 
directly affect our local union and its affiliates; second, how it will in- 
directly and perhaps more substantially affect all of labor and our 
American way of life. 

We as a union represent all the crew (deck, engine, and stewards 
departments) on the tugboats. barges, self-propelled lighters, ferry- 
boats, and so forth, in the port of New York and tributary waters, 
including the Hudson River and the New York State Barge Canal. 
There are two-hundred-odd employers with whom we have contracts. 
Thus you can see our interest in the water transportation in the port 
of New York, on the Hudson River, and on the State Barge Canal is a 
substantial one. With the exception of the railway tugs and a couple 
of municipal ferries, we represent every maritime employee within 
our jurisdiction except the so-called deep-sea crews. Our affiliated 
locals in the United Marine Division represent similar employees from 
Maine to Florida and I am authorized to add their endorsement to my 
statement. 


PURPOSES IN DEVELOPING THE ST. 





LAWRENCE 


The two main purposes in developing the St. Lawrence seaway 
appear to be: (1) To create a channel of navigation so that shipments 
may be made direct to foreign ports from the Great Lakes bypassing 
the State Barge Canal and the railw ays which terminate in the port of 
New York; (2) for the utilization of the change in elevation through 
the course of the St. Lawrence River for the production of electricity 
by hydroelectric plants. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCED EMPLOYMENT 


As to the first point, Congressman Auchincloss speaking in the 
Tlouse on June 11, 1951, pointed out that with a 27-foot channel only 
10 percent of American vessels are of such a size as to make use of the 
seaway while 41 percent of foreign vessels will be able to use it. To 
our union this means but one thing. Shipments through the port of 
New York whether they reached here by railroads with their Amer 

ican union members or by the State canal where our own local mem- 
bers are employed will decrease in proportion to the use made of the 
seaway. This, of course, means reduced employment to us, our broth- 
ers the longshoremen in the port of New York, and in general to the 
entire city of New York. Naturally, there will be an increase in the 
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number of men employed on the St. Lawrence, but it appears obvious 
from the testimony of Mr. Auchincloss that this increase in employ- 
ment will be mostly among the merchant seamen of foreign countries. 
Not only would our local suffer loss of employment to foreigner Ss since 
the ships would not go through our territory, but perhaps more im- 
portant is the fact that our American merchant marine would suffer 

loss of employment. It is our understanding that Congress is at- 
tempting to build up rather than even partially destroy our present 
small merchant fleet. All of this, of course, would be at a terrific 
construction cost to us taxpayers. 

We do not wish to get into the complicated question of whether 
money could be saved to the ultimate consumer by shipments through 
the seaway, but we do wish to point out the obvious—that any savings, 
if indeed any be possible, will not result in one cent of income to the 
American worker or to the American exporter. The saving, if any, 
will be to the foreign consumer at the cost of a loss of employment in 
the American labor market and loss of business to the American ship- 
ping industry. This covers our first objection to the seaway. 


SOCIALISM 


Our second objection can be stated in one simple sentence. We, as 
democratic Americans, feel that socialism should not be injected into 
our economy except in such places as where private industry cannot 
or will not do the job. The proposed seaway, particularly the hydro 
electric phase, is plain and simple soci: alism, that is, an operation by 
the Government in a field where private industry has been and is more 
than willing to do its job. 

Unionism as it presently exists in the United States enjoys a posi- 
tion diTerent from that of unionism in any other country or any other 
age. Trade-unions in the United States have increased in numbers 
and become influential as a part of the developmet of our free-enter 
prise system. A genuine democracy is made up of political, economic, 
und social parts. Our ebjectives in the United States today should be 
to develop our economic and social democracy so that they can keep 
pace with the deve npr nt of politic al democrac Vv through hte h we 
have lived since our birth as a free people over 175 years ago. Good 
unionism, as the spokesman for millions of wage earners, must play an 
important part in this development. If unionism is to continually 
vive way bit by bit to civil service, eventually we will be too small to 
be heard and will no longer be able to do our part in the furtherance 
of the free-enterprise system of government. When things reach that 
stave we will indeed be living in a socialistic economy. 

Through the years socialism has sneaked into our economy by in- 
conspic ‘uously having the Government operate this, that and the other 
project throughout the country. Each project is not in itself suf- 
ficient to arouse the public, but the present aggregate has finally 
awakened at least labor. In the past decade under ‘the guise of national 
defense, socialism has made tremendous strides. Our union is pres- 
ently fighting the encroachment of socialism upon the private tugboat 
industry of the port of New York. For twenty-odd years the Dalzel! 

Towing Co. of New York with its tugs did all of the towing and 
shifting work for the Army and Navy at their New York installations. 
The Government has now taken over the operation of these tugs while 
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the Dalzell tugs lay at their docks and the former Dalzell men are 
now employed by the Army and Navy as civil-service employees— 
deprived of their rights of collective bargaining. In ad lition, the 
city of New York has recently decided to operate the tugs in the 
department of sanitation instead of letting the job out on contract as 
it had done for years and vears. Here again, our union members have 
lost their status and rights granted them under the Wagner and Taft- 
Hartley Acts in return ‘for civil-service status. 

In short, gentlemen, the Army and Navy and the department of 
sanitation contracts are no longer negotiated. The men no longer 
have a right to exercise their economic strength to secure benefits to 
which the law would entitle them were they employees of a private 
company. By virtue of the Hatch Act those on Federal payroll have 
lost their basie right to speak their minds on political questions. 


TAXES ON PRIVATE UTILITIES 


These are just three small instances of the encroachment of socialism 
upon our industry, but the principle has been established and _ it 
merely takes time before we find socialism rearing its undemocratic 
head in other segments of our industry. The seaway itself, and in 
particular its hydroelectric program, is pure socialism. It is con- 
tended that with Government operation as in the Tennessee Valley 
territory, there will be available electricity at a rate below that at 
which the private utilities could possibly transmit and sell it. Such 
an argument is, indeed, very specious since mn attempting to accom- 
ish the end, our fellow American workers in the International 
Brothe rhood of Electrical Workers and the utility workers must give 
up their right to collective bargaining, to using economic strength to 
better their ends, to have their say on political questions, and equally 
s important our Federal Government so badly in need of income will 
be deprived of the taxation which private industry would pay. The 
saving to the few would be spread over the country in the form of 
additional taxation and as these projects spread throughout the coun- 
try and as more and more private utilities are eaten up by public 
power, we will eventually reach the same stage as would be accom- 
plished by the elimination of all taxes now paid by our private utilities. 

So, if it is just a matter of wanting to give lower electric rates, 
the answer Is shnple but foolish—eliminate the taxation of private 
utilities. Such authorities as the Tennessee Valley Authority merely 
force all sections of the country to pay for the benefits of a particular 
section, We are willing to pay for the electric power we use in the 
State of New York and there is no need for the South, the West or 
any other part of the country to come into our homes and pay part of 
our electric light bill nor do we w: ant to pay theirs. If va gress 
fee be that public utilities are abusing their franchises then the patient 
should be cured by proper regulations of public service commissions 
and not killed by the enactment of pub lie power legislation. 


NIAGARA POWER PROJECT 
The learned Senator Lehman from New York recognized these 


complaints of labor when he testified before the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House of Representatives on September 20, 1951, rela- 
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tive to the Niagara power project (another socialistic proposal), and 
said in part: 


Finally, I would like to suggest to the committee the desirability of giving 
close consideration to amendments which would insure that labor employed on 
this project, and in maintaining this project, should have the rights which 
labor employed on analogous private projects would have. 

I suggest the desirability of writing into this law the applicability of the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the Davis-Bacon Act, and referring, also, to the applic- 
ability of the National Labor Relations Act. 

I do not think that persons employed on a project such as this should be 
penalized because it is a Government-operated project. 

I have not yet worked out legislative language to carry out my ideas in this 
regard. This problem pertains not only to the Niagara project, but to all other 
Government-owned power projects. I am sure this committee is already giving 
thought to this matter. I am studying it, too. I think this aspect of the public 
power problem must be honestly and forthrightly approached and resolved. 


Until proper provisions are written into this bill to protect private 
industry, the employees of private industry and the employees under 
the proposed Federal authority, this union together with its affiliates 
in the United Marine Division stand opposed to the passage of the 
bill. 

Senator SparKMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Corbett of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CORBETT, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS 


Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
filed a larger statement with the Secretary at his suggestion, and 
merely refer to parts of it in my oral statement. 


Senator SparKMAN. The full statement will be printed. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CORBETT, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


My name is John T. Corbett. 

I appear in opposition to the proposal to authorize the construction of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, as proposed in the alleged agreement 
presented in the present Congress in some different joint resolutions. 

These are not new proposals as, for a half century or more there have been 
efforts made to have this so-called development approved and, while it was first 
formally before the Congress in the form of a treaty, which failed of adoption 
in 1934, it has been under some consideration, formally, in 1941, again at the 
last session of Congress and we have it before us here, again, as mentioned, in 
some several joint resolutions and a bill. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest of any of the railroad 
labor organizations and is one of the oldest of present American labor organiza- 
tions. 

The records will show that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has 
opposed the proposed project on each and every occasion it has had an opportunity 
of doing so. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has opposed the socialization and/or 
communization of industry, including transportation. 

Its present 80,000 members represent one of the greatest groups of skilled 
workers ever known, any time, and any place, in all the history of the world, and 
has contracts to represent the locomotive engineers on practically all of the 
principal railroads of the United States and Canada. 

Those American workers oppose the present proposed governmental subsidiza- 
tion of another waterway transportation project because of the adverse effects 
Government subsidization has+had upon the railroad industry, and its employees, 
including locomotive engineers, during the years of the present century. 
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In 1920 there were 252,845 miles of railroads in the United States and some 
2,076,000 employees were in the employment of those railroads. In 1940, 20 
years later, during which period the population of the United States increased 
from 103,000,000 in 1920, to 131,000,000 in 1940, the railroads found it necessary 
to abandon 19,175 miles of railroad with the result that there were but 233,670 
miles of railroad in the United States at the end of 1940. 

There were but 1,046,000 railroad employees in the employment of those rail- 
roads at the end of 1940. 

May I respectfully direct attention to the provisions of the national transporta- 
tion policy prepared by the Congress and approved in 1940, as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the national transportation policy of the Con- 
gress to provide for fair and impartial regulations of all modes of transporta- 
tion subject to the provisions of this act, so administered as to recognize and 
preserve the inherent advantages of each; to promote safe, adequate, economical, 
and efficient service and foster sound economic conditions in transportation 
and among the several carriers; to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of reasonable charges for transportation services, without unjust dis- 
criminations, undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices; to cooperate with the several States and the duly author- 
ized officials thereof; and to encourage fair wages and equitable working 
conditions: all to the end of developing, coordinating, and preserving a na- 
tional transportation system by water, highway, and rail, as well as other means, 
adequate to meet the needs of the commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. All of the provisions of this act shall be 
administered and enforced with a view to carrying out the above declaration 
of policy.” 

“Sec. 500 (U.S. C., title 49, sec. 142). It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, 
and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers interpreted that governmental 
declaration of a transportation policy to mean exactly what it says. We had 
sincerely hoped that the officers of the United States Government would observe 
its provisions. 

We continue to maintain those hopes. 

We shall also continue to respectfully protest against any and all efforts 
to permit governmental violations of the substance of the declarations re- 
ferred to. 

As there have been some previous references made of the alleged aid ex- 
tended the railroads in historical times, it appears proper, and necessary 
to review, as briefly as the conditions appear to permit, the governmental aids, 
or subsidizations, which are reported as having been extended the different 
transportation agencies which continue to serve the citizens of the Nation. 

To approach the question properly there must be a full understanding that 
the transportation industry is the greatest industry the world has ever de- 
veloped and that no other single industry initiated by man has done as much for 
the services of the world as has that industry. 

In expressing its statement of the public aids which have been extended rail- 
roads the report states that a distinction must be made between those aids which 
are of historical interest only and those which may be regarded as currently 
effective; that the most important of the so-called construction aids consisted 
of grants of lands in the aggregate amount of nearly 180,000,000 acres to various 
railroads, chiefly in the West and South; that the Federal grants amounted 
to approximately 130,000,000, while the grants from the States totaled about 
49,000,000 acres; that the total proceeds received by the railroads from land- 
grant lands to December 31, 1941, amounted to $435,000,000, according to avail- 
able records; that the remaining lands held for sale on the afore-mentioned date 
were 16,071,000 acres, the value of which has been estimated at approximately 
$60,000,000, a total of $495,000,000. 

Against this amount, representing the gross aids received, estimated land- 
grant rate concessions to June 30, 1944, and certain excess taxes paid to the State 
of Illinois by the Illinois Central Railroad, aggregated $855,000,000. 

There is the additional statement that in addition to the land grants the rail- 
roads were extensively aided in various ways during the construction period by 
Federal, State, and local governments. Individuals, associations, and private 
corporations also contributed in various ways toward railroad construction. 
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Railroad land-grant claims released to the United States pursuant to the 
Transportation Act of 1940 


Acreage Acreage 
Arizona._._.. Jacek ey SE OE Oe | Oregon », 714. 30 
California 1, 759, S92. 30) Utah $3. 29 
Idaho 613, O79. 27 | Washington N78, 478.38 
Wisconsin 10. 23 
| Wyoming a2, 566. 5 


Minnesota 27, 470.3 
Montana ; 2, 421; 331-2) 
Nevada 30, 929. 38 - 
New Mexico 144, GS. 21 Total S, 820, 446. 08 
North Dakota : nD. 23 | 


The report states that aggregate expenditures exceeding $41,000,000,000 were 
made by Federal, State, and local agencies to build, improve, and maintain roads 
and streets in the 20-year period from 1921 to 1940. 


That annually before War Il annual expenditures were about $2.5 billion 

There appear no estimates of the actual value of the streets and highways, 
previous to the improvements referred to above. 

In House Report No. 1612, Eightieth Congress, second session, there appears 
the statement that “subsidization of air transportation by the United States 
has taken the following forms: 2 

“1. Air-mail payments exceeding a so-called service rate: 


‘2. The provision of airways and other navigational facilities ; 
“3. The provision of airport facilities ; 

“4. Taxation concessions: 

“DS. The financing of aeronautical research and development.” 

There follows the statement that : “Payments to domestic airlines for the trans 
portation of mail total $350,816,742 for the period 1930-47 :" that the estimated 
capital expenditures for civil airports in the United States, through 1944, were 
some $1,627,159,000; that there appears an estimated annual cost of $56,187,500 ; 
that the cost appraisal of Federal airways system as of July 1, 146, is S3s, 
392,485 and there appears a final estimate that: “Total estimated public aid to 
domestic air carriers was $207,268,113.” 

There were no land grants extended to railroads after 1871 and more than 
8,000,000 acres, as shown above, were returned to the Government. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is of the opinion that there must 
be some proper consideration given the adverse effects continued governmental 
subsidies given one or more transportation agencies must have upon the rail- 
road industry. 

The proposal to authorize the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway at this time appears as specially undesirable from an enonomic and 
financial viewpoint. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers expressed opposition to the proposal 
some 10 vears ago, in 1941, because of the national public debt at that time. 

The Nation’s public debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1940, was 
$48,496,601, 693. 

The Nation's publie debt at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1950, was 
$257 357,362,351. 

An increase of $208,860,760,65S in exactly 10 vears. 

The average rate of interest of this huge sum is at 2.224 percent. 

Those conditions are mentioned because, if and when, favorable considera- 
tion is extended this proposed project it must mean that every cent used in the 
activity must be borrowed at a time when our public debt is the larger ever 
known and that interest on money expended on a project, the greater part of 
which is in Canada, must be paid for many future generations. 

We protest the proposal, 

As the remarks of many of the proponents of this proposed waterway might 
lead one to believe that the construction of the developments in the St. Law- 
rence would permit ports along the Great Lakes to accommodate the vessels 
of the world, I have thought it advisable to prepare a table showing the harbo 
depths in the different Great Lakes harbors and submit as a part of this report 
in the following pages. 
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Ports on Great Lakes 


Lake Superior 

Grand Marias Harbor, Minn 

Duluth-Superior, Minn. and Wis 

Cornucopia Harbor, Wi 

Ashland Harbor, Wis 

Ontanagon Harbor, Mich 

Keweenaw Harbor, Mich 

Presque Isle Harbor, Mich 

Marquette Harbor, Mich 

Grand Marias harbor of refuge, Michigan 

Warroad Harbor and River, Minn 

Port Wing Harbor, Wis 

Lake Michigan 

Manistique Harbor, Mich 

Menominee Harbor and River, Mich 

Marinette Harbor, Wis 

Oconto Harbor, Wis 

Pensaukee H arbor, Wi 

Big Saumico Harbor, Wis 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis 

Sturgeon Bay Harbor, Wis 

Harbors of Washington Island, Wiscor 

Algoma Harbor, Wi 

Kewaunee Harbor, Wis 

I'wo Rivers Harbor, Wis 

Manitowoc Harbor, Wis 

Shebovgan Harbor, Wis 

Port Washington Harbor, Wis 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis 

Racine Harbor, Wi 

Kenosha Harbor, Wis 

St. Joseph Harbor, Mich 

South Haven Harbor, Mic! 

Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich 

Holland Harbor, Mict 

Grand Haven Harbor and Grat iven River, Mich 

Muskegon Harbor, Mict 

White Lake Harbor, Mich 

Pentwater Harbor, Mich 

Ludington Harbor, Mich 

Manistee Harbor, Mich 

Portage Lake, Mich 

Frankfort Harbor, Mich 

Leland Harbor, Mich 

Charlevoix Harbor, Mich 

Gladstone Harbor, Mich 

Petoskey Harbor, Mich 

Waukegan Harbor, Hl 

Chicago Harbor, I) 

Calumet Harbor and River 

Indiana Harbor, Ind 

Michigan City Harbor, Ind 

Chicago River, Ill 

Lake Huron 

Cheboygan Harbor, Mich 

Alpena Harbor, Mich 

Saginaw Harbor and River (Bay City, } 
Mic 

Harbor Beach, Refuge Harbor, Mict 
ckinac, Mich nactive 


roe Harbor, Mict 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio 
In Bay Harbor, Ohi 


r, Ohio 
l irbor, Ohio 
nillion Harbor, Ohio 
Harbor, Ohio 
tocky Harbor, Ohio 
l rbor, Ohio 
t Harbor, 
sbula Harbo 
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Harbor » 
Ports on Great Lakes depth Expended to 
(feet) June 30, 1949 


Lake Ontario: 
Olcott Harbor, N. Y- ‘ and 2 | $274, 158.05 
Rochester (Charlotte - : 20 | 1, 965, 250. 50 
Great Sodus Bay H: aber (Sodus Point), N. Y : sh 2: , 270, 354. 94 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor (North F: sirhaven), N.Y naione ae 15% R35, 480. 6 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y_. iat oad does i iota da it ies Tie : 5, 999. 554. 83 
Cape Vincent Harbor, N r: igilalesiieisieennas naldinhide sein tm hateiianihioe ah 
Ogdensburg Harbor, N. Y : . sericea etn aa nel teak Rebeinhiad : ¢ , 170, 357. 08 
Morristown Harbor, N. Y is sade ; 15, 326, 87 

Connecting channels: , 
Detroit River (Detroit), Mich FRESE te Fae 5 | 24,775, 003. 85 
Black River (Port Huron), Mich..............-...-- cumoline suede ial 2 , 229. 48 
Rouge River (River Rouge), Mich wal ied 4 . 755, 683. 59 
Black Rock Channel! and Tonaws anda Harbor, N. Y ST , | , 763, 044. 26 
St. Marys River, Mich__-_- ala dndipsaomicoeatie aie 20-2 5, 599, 808. 18 
Lake St. Clair channels, Michig an. i nen eR RN see 26 | 4, 368, 890. 63 
Hammond Bay Harbor, Mich... .-_- eine i ae . . 465. 6 
Harrisville Harbor, Mich sie ‘dipibainattie ne = 2, 255. 0 
oti ime ; , 786. 12 
Point Lookout Harbor, Mich es heats ds ‘ 12.7 
Port Austin Harbor, Mich a earl : | , 933. 49 

Lake Superio. : | 
Chippewa Harbor, Mich. aphids oucdiaiens Shae , A , 232. 14 
Two Rivers (Agate Bay) Harbor, Minn. ___- iid ‘ SS 26-28 2, 383, 299. 80 
Knife River Harbor, Minn 
Port Wing Harbor, Wis ciel Se eisai re . a ie 
Black River Herbor, Mich ae a . i 6, 305. 31 
Lec La Belle Harbor, Mich ‘ea at eee sonkhes | 101, 000. 00 
Grand Traverse Bay Harbor, Mich ._... ne pete sauribelaael 2 | 13, 359. 19 
Big Bay Harbor, Mich a ore aditinaianinny ssetuae 2 | 
Whitefish Point Harbor, Mich Gana F aes 2 | 7, 875. 16 
Baudette Harbor, Minn ..__....._-. pet ee Pe LRAT CHEE STS BF j 17, 566. 81 


Those lists were taken from Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, 1949. 

It must be noticeable that there is no harbor on the Great Lakes which would 
accommodate an ocean vessel with 27 feet of draft; that the greater buoyancy 
of salt water, as compared with fresh water, must require that no ocean vessels 
with more than 25 feet draft could be expected to navigate, safely, through the 
proposed project and that but few of the Great Lakes’ harbors could accom 
modate ocean vessels with 25 feet draft. 

I shall now direct attention to the following list. of vessels under the flag 
of the United States and under the flags of the nations of the world, furnished 
by the United States Maritime Commission. 


United States flag merchant vessels 


Number of Number of 

of vessels of vessela 

Total 5 | 2: 25 

06 

Under 21 feet (27 f 106 
21 feet 128 
22 feet | 29 
23 feet | 30 

24 feet 


It must be noticeable that but 351, or 10 percent, of the vessels listed above 
have 25 feet or less of draft and but 447, or 12.8 percent, have 26 feet or less 
draft. 

It is evident that the proposed project would not be of much service to vessels 
under the flag of the United States. 
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The following is a brief list of the foreign-flag, ocean-going vessels, 1,000 gross 
tons and over, as of June 30, 1950: 


Number of vessels: 
Under 27 feet ; east 6, 780 
27 feet and over a : a 6,179 


Total ; ' ; 12, 959 


Dead-weight tonnage: 
Under 27 feet_- i Bie soaps ; 32, 527, 000 
or 


ee | es a 71, 9438, 000 


TEN Mid Sills ae scence 4 esas apemeeniael 104, 472, 000 


This committee and the Congress must decide upon the question of depriving 
the greatest of American industries, the railroads, of their transportation business 
for the purpose of diverting it to foreign owned and operated tramp vessels; 
of refusing to permit American workmen to continue in the services of the 
railroads of the Nation, to which services they have enlisted and devoted their 
lives, and divert that privately owned and operated industry’s business to the 
poorer-paid workers of the merchant navies of the world. 

Nature appears opposed to the operation of this proposed project, as the climatic 
conditions in this territory must make it impossible to operate during five or 
more months of each year. 

Are we to heap further injustices upon the railroads of the Northeast and their 
employees by expecting them to be ready and available for service during the 
months in which the tramp vessels are unabie to navigate through this project? 

It has been noticeable that during the present hearings the former efforts to 
paint rainbows of rate savings have not been shoved to the front as has been 
formerly done. 

Freight services and freight rates should not be interpreted as merely the 
amount of money required to move a ton or more of freight a mile or more. 

Freight rates paid commercial transportation agencies include the construc- 
tion and maintenance costs of labor and materials necessary to administer and 
operate those transportation agencies, including every expense, especially taxes. 

Railroads own their own rights-of-way and pay taxes upon their property in 
every State in the Union and in Canada. The natural inland waterways, such 
as the Great Lakes, were made available by the Creator, except that the harbors, 
previously mentioned, were constructed at Government expense; highways and 
airways, airports, landing fields, ete., were constructed and maintained and, in 
most instances, are administered unter Government subsidies. They pay but 
little taxes and provide such commercial transportation agencies as operate with 
Government assistance, a continued and continuous series of Government sub- 
sidies which do not appear to conform to the “transportation policy” previously 
mentioned. 

I submit three tables showing the amount of tax accruals of the railroads of 
the United States in 1948 and two tables prepared by an officer of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers at Columbus, Ohio, showing the amount of property 
taxes paid by steam railroads in 1948, by eounties, in the State of Ohio, with a 
column showing the division of taxes in that State for the support of schools, and 
the third table showing the estimated number of railroad employees and annual 
payroll for the year 1948, by counties, in the State of Ohio. 

If time and space would permit, similar tables showing the annual taxes paid 
by the railroads of the Nation could be made for every year railroads have been 
in existence and similar tables might be presented to show the financial assist- 
ance railroads have furnished each and every county in the United States and 
may be expected to furnish as long as the American public permits the railroads 
to operate. 
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| Railway tax accruals, 1948 


Per mile 
Total of road 
owned 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaw ire 

Florida 

Georgia 

ldsaho 

[lino 

Indiana 

lows 

Kansa. 

Kentucky 

Lot 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan », 762 i 
Minnesota 1 71, 90 
Mississippi : 4, 553, 611 
Missouri , 428, 880 
Montana 5, ATS 
Nebraska hao 
Nevada . 225, 044 


501 
01 


Amount of property tares paid by steam 


For sup- 
Counties 1x 


schools 


Tot 


taxe 


rt of 


$8, 67 S18, 2 
159, 
6) SH 
tabula ) ‘ 427 
en . se i 107, 


102, 7 

i ——, 14, 621 
ee a ee , 122, 
Carroll niaiianine site 20, 45. 
Champaign : ‘ 3 77, 
Clark ide nn uas . 97, 
Clermont eae A 24, 
Clinton ; ; , Al: 37, 
Columbiana... ---- ae ; 228, : 
Coshocton... __-. soe 4, 77 70, 
Ch ee cae hak / 170, 
Cuyahoga 
Darke 
Defiance 
Delaware 
Erie 
Fairfield 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Fulton —aeieaiiriat 
Gallia eo cia 9, 32, 5 
Geauga , ai 5 21, 
Greene . 5. 7s 
Guernsey : ; 26, 
Hamilton : i 11,011 
Hancock ; oe 5g 58, 
Hardin . ‘ ‘ 3, 526 107, 
Harrison ka 2,973 95, 
Henry Panel , 65 83, 1: 
Highland ae 2, 19, 55 
Hocking ‘i : 62, 
Holme . : i. 56, 4 
Huror 169 
Jackson 27, ASS 51, 
Jeffersor : 174, § 
Knox of, 56, 
Lake ; 111, 
Lawrence = 91, 
Licking : $99, O90 
Logan 6, O85 60, 408 


Lorain ) 276, 635 


— EEE 


1 Includes union depot taxes. 
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Railway tax accruals, 1948 
! 


Per mile 
Total of road 
owned 


New Hampshire $601, 746 
New Jersey 16, 949, 489 
New Mexico 2, 166, 215 
New York 31. 727, 097 
North Carolina 4, S88, 699 
North Dakota 4, 179, 476 
Ohio 15, 486, 366 
Oklahoma = 5, 318, GOS 
Oregon 4, 141, 68S 
Pennsylvania 13, 541, 284 
Rhode Island 783, 926 
South Carolina 73, 440 
South Dakota 95, 917 
lennesset 9}1 
Pexas 972 
Utah =: 729 
O53 

76. 685 

642 

IS4 

O40 

\ , 473, 056 
District of Columbi 333, 140 


U.S. Government 723, 325, 171 


Canada 
Cubs 
Great Britain 


Mexico 


railroads, 1948, by counties, in State of Ohio 


For sup- 
Counties port of 
schools 


Total 
taxi 


Luca $280, 302 
Madison 25, 199 
Mahoning 308, 239 
Marion 108, 246 
Medina 72, 637 
Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottaws 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Pre ble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

SCIOLo 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Starke 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

W yandot 

Union depots 


Union depots 


Grand total... _.| 8,001, 306 | 








Estima 


Cr 


Adams 
Allen 
Ashland 
Ashtabul 
Athens 
Auglaize 
Belmont 
Brown 
Butler 
Carroll 
Champai 
Clark 
Clermont 
Clinton 
Columbi 
Coshocto 
Crawford 
Cuyahog 
Darke 
Defiance 
Delaware 
Eric 
Fairfield 
Fayette 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Gallia 
Geauga 
Greene 
CGruernsey 
Harmiltor 
Hancock 
Hardin 
Harrison 
Henry 
Highland 
Hocking 
Holmes 
Huron 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Knox 
Lake __. 
Lawrence 


Licking 
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Estimated number of railroad employees and annual payroll for the year 1949, 
by counties, in State of Ohio’ 


Average Average 
number | Estimated an- . number | Estimated an- 
of em- nual payroll Counties of em- nual payroll 
ployees ployees 


Counties 


Adams j $163, 822. 21 Logan 
Allen , 57% 5, 602, 316. 44 Loraia 
Ashland 473, 109. 63 Lucas 
Ashtabula_. 3, 11, 618, 676. 80 Madison 
Athens 643, 296. 36 Mahoning 
Auglaize___. 196, 641. 62 Marion 
Belmont ; 36. 03 Medina 
Brown , 525. 34 Meigs 
Butler i . 55. 29 Mercer 
Carroll 733, 372. 23 Miami 
Champaign 285, 353. 30 Monroe 
Clark ; 2, ay Montgomery 
Clermont ; 100, OO1. 53 Morgan ; 
Clinton 309, 242. 63 Morrow 
Columbiana... , 748, 214 M uskingun 
Coshocton d 627, 205. 13 Nobk 
Crawford 53 , 816, 833. 7 Ottawa 
Cuyahoga 5, 56, 622, 687 Paulding 
Darke 501, 237. 5 Perry 
Defiance , 300, 977 Pickawa 
Delaware $24), 033 Pike 

Eric 1, 425 5, 603, 178. 15 Portage 
Fairfield ; 7 ; Preble 
Fayette 7 55,7 Putnam 
Franklin ( 33, 373, 1 39 Richland 
Fulton 5, 795 Ross 
Gallia 3 5 t 
CGreauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Harilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 563 YOR, 385 

Harrison 142 410. 650 

Henry 2 444. 6S6. 

Highland 7 134, O41 

Hocking 85 448. 307 

Holmes 68, 282 

Huron. _.. e 5, 316, 354. 2¢ 

J ickson 5 138, 280. > 

Jefferson , 812 316. 5 

Knox 7 854, 224 

Lake __. ] 130, 717 
Lawrence 142 84. 648 


Licking , 34 4, 607, 623 


! Does not include switching roads and other road 
mittee. 


Tramp vessels navigate the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway at the present 
time and have been navigating over its channels for many years. I am wonder 
ing if the United States Government, or any state along the Great Lakes has 
received any financial returns which may compare favorable with the taxes 
shown on the above tables. 

Again, these taxes must be recognized as a part of the railroads’ cash receipts 
from “rates” paid by those who ayail themselves of the services provided by our 
Nation's great railroads. 

There appear references to certain proposed “tolls” which might be offered 
as a sort of inducement to partially reduce some of the opposition to this pro 
posed project. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has expressed the opinion that each 
and all commercial transportation agencies which enjoy governmental subsidies 
as a part of the publicly owned and/or operated facilities it may use should be 
required to pay tolls but none are being collected. I shall refer to a short dis 
cussion of the question of proposed tolls over the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway 

May I respectfully direct attention to my statement made to the committee, 
during the 1941 hearings, as in my statement I brought up the restrictions of the 
1909 treaty with Canada and, at page 1918 of those hearings you will note that 
two of the great minds connected with the committee at that time spoke as fol 
lows: the former chairman, Mrs. Mansfield, stated: 
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“The CHAIRMAN. Let me call attention to this question of tolls. It seems that 
the treaty of 1909, section 1, prohibits tolls, and that could not be changed by 
any action of Congress. It would have to be changed by another treaty, as 1 
understand it, if it is changed at all. Am I not correct, Judge? 

“Mr. CULKIN. I think that is correct.” 

Apparently the proponents of this proposed project would attempt to try to 
obligate Canada to accept two treaties because of action of the United States 
Congress. 

One ton carried one mile is referred to as a ton-mile. 

It is suggested that before attempting to levy tolls upon the commercial 
earriers which may navigate the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way that the Government try out the levying of tolls upon each and every com 
mercial transportation agency which operates under direct governmental sub- 
sidies or which makes government facilities a part of its operating activities. 

If the proponents of this proposed project are sincere my proposal will per- 
mit them to demonstrate just how sincere they really are and the next move is 
to state just how much per ton-mile the proposed tolls on the waterway are 
to be; to whom they are to go; what proportion shall go to Canada and what 
portion to the United States. 

A somewhat peculiar and, possibly, inconsistent condition is presented by 
many of the Members of Congress whose names appear as authors of this legis- 
lation during the present Congress, nearly a score of whom are lawyers. 

The lawyers “union” which they prefer to term “association” has secured 
passage in practically all States of laws which restrict those who may study 
law to applicants who have certain collegiate credits and, for those who may be 
admitted to the bar, certain States have passed laws which require otherwise 
qualified lawyers to become a member of the bar association, and keep his dues 
paid up, before he may be privileged to practice his profession before the courts 
of the State. 

There is no criticism of those conditions but we wonder why, when these 
attorneys have their own interests so perfectly protected and laws passed 
which prevent the legal profession of Russia, of England, of China, of Ireland, 
of Germany, of France, or from Canada, or even other States of our Union, from 
practicing in their protected area, those same great minds appear ready to throw 
open the transportation gates of the Nation to any and all the foreigners who 
may secure jobs aboard the vessels of all of the foreign flags of the world. 

Some of the authors of this present legislation are manufacturers protected 
by the tariff laws of the Nation and I am wondering if they would advocate doing 
away with the protective tariff laws which protect their interests? 

If not, why not be consistent? Why is it proper to protect those manufacturers 
but destroy the transportation industry which assisted more than any other 
agency in the successes they may have attained? 

Every State has its peddlers’ laws to protect the interests of the merchants 
of the State; every municipality has its restrictions against itinerant merchants 
for the protection of the merchants of those municipalities but any individual 
who can make a down payment on a truck or boat may immediately become a 
peddler of transportation and those properly protected merchants will support 
the transportation peddlers. Doesn't that appear somewhat inconsistent? 

Finally, if some of those transportation peddlers are successful in violating 
the State overload laws, as referred to by Mr. James Daniel in the Washington 
News, the laws’ violators may be made Government officials, as was reported 
having been done by Mr. Henry E. English, with some 329 alleged violations of 
State weight laws, and Mr. John L. Fraley, whose connection with a North 
Carolina company was reported as having some 665 alleged violations of over- 
weight restrictions. 

The railroads and their employees are not asking for help for themselves but 
they are appealing for your proper recognition of the services they have been 
rendering, are furnishing the Nation at present, and shall continue to supply 
if the other fellows from other nations of the world are not subsidized. 


Mr. Corsetrt. My name is John T. Corbett. I hold the offices of 
assistant grand chief engineer and of national legislative representa- 
tive in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The headquarters 
of the brotherhood is at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. J. P. Shields is the 
chief executive officer of the brotherhood with the title grand chief 
engineer. The local office is at 10 Independence Avenue SW. 
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I appear in opposition to the legislation to authorize the construc- 
tion of the proposed Great Lakes- St. Lawrence waterw ay. 

At the suggestion of the secretary of your committee, in order to 
expedite these hearings, I have filed a statement and I shall merely 
suggest attention to certain points in the statement. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the oldest of the 
railroad-labor organizations. It has contracts with practically all 
of the larger railroads in the United States and Canada, and is op- 
posed to the socialization of any part of the transportation industry 
and realize that no privately owned industry can compete successfully 
in an industry partially soc ‘ialistic or communistie. 

Attention is being called to the “transportation policy” passed by 
Congress in 1940, which appears at the beginning of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and is mentioned in my statement. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Senator Wirry. Mr. Corbett, may I interrupt there? I wanted to 
get something straight. I want to find out whether or not [ am mis- 
taken in my understanding that the National Railway Labor Execu- 
tive Association in December 1950 and again on January 16 decided 
not to oppose the construction of the seaway. 

Mr. Corserr. I did not get your last question. 

Senator Winry. There was only one question. 

Mr. Corserr. You made a statement about the Railway Labor Exec- 
utive Association. 

Senator Wirry. Yes. 

Mr. Cornetrr. Now what was your question ? 

Senator Wirry. I am informed that the National Railway Labor 
Executive Association by resolution on January 16 decided not to 
oppose the seaway: is that correct? 

Mr. Corner. I don’t know a thing about it. 

Senator Wirry. And that followed the same step that was taken 
in December 1950. 

Mr. Cornett. I don’t know anything about that. 

Senator Wiiry. I thank you, sir. What you said called up the 
question. 


INDEPENDENT NATURE OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


Mr. Corserr. May I inject this in there. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers is not in any way, shape, or manner officially 
affiliated with any other railroad-l: ibor organization or with two ereat 
American associations, the CIO and the American Federation. of 
Labor. They are entirely an independent organization, is that clear? 

Senator Wirry. V ery clear. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Corserr. I will continue with my state ment. 


SIZE OF UNITED STATES RATLROAD SYSTEM 


Your consideration is called to the fact that in 1920 there were 
252.845 miles of railroad in the United States, and that in 1940 
there were 233,670 miles of railroad: that in 1920 there were 2.076.000 
employees employed on the railroads of the Nation, and that in 1940 
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there were but 1,046,000 employees on those railroads. Government 
subsidization of competitive transportation agencies have adversely 
affected railroads and their employees, and should be discontinued. 

If the taxpayers of this Nation wish to provide the best transporta- 
tion for its citizens ever known, it is suggested that instead of creat- 
ing a waterway for the tramp vessels of the world to operate over 
for about 6 or 7 months of the year, they construct another system 
of railroads back and forth across the Nation, and operate them at 
taxpayers’ money. That is how the proposed St. Lawrence waterway 
project is proposed to be operated. 


QUESTION OF TOLLS 


We realize there are tolls proposed; however, the question of tolls 
is a rather unsettled question, and the former chairman of the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the late Representative Mansfield, 
expressed the opinion that tolls could not be levied, and his colleague, 
the former Representative from Oswego, N. Y., the late Representative 
Culkin, agreed with Representative Mansfield. Both of these men 
had been judges. Their opinions should merit consideration, 

In the statement I have filed there appears a table showing the 
depths of the harbors on the Great Lakes, as compiled by the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, and it must be noticed that there 
are none of the harbors which will accommodate ocean vessels with 
%T feet draft. 

If and when tolls are levied, proper consideration should be given 
the many millions of dollars which have been spent upon the harbors 
of the Great Lakes, as it does not appear as a profitable investment 
to provide practically free use of the Great Lakes harbors to the tramp 
vessels of the world. 


VESSELS ABLE TO BE ACCOMMODATED BY SEAWAY 


My statement also contains a table showing a list of the United 
States-flag merchant vessels, and it should be noticeable that but 
a small percentage of those vessels could be accommodated in 27 feet 
of fresh water. These are salt-water drafts, and the greater buoyancy 
of the salt water must make it necessary to restrict vessels with more 
than 25 feet from safe operation in fresh-water channels. 

The table referred to also shows a table of the world’s dead- weight 
tonnage vessels and drafts, and again the greater percentage could 
not navigate through 27-foot fresh water channels. 

Much has been said about defense. It is the opinion of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers that proper recognition must be 
afforded the railroads of the United States and their employees, in- 
cluding the expertly trained membership of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, in any and all national-defense questions, past or 
present. 

The prompt and successful handling of the transportation needs 
of the Nation, whether for the civilian industries or for the Armed 
Forces, has been best handled, and at the lowest costs. by the railroads 
of the Nation and their employees. , 
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If and when rates are given attention, I shall hope that attention 
be extended the table on tax accruals levied wpon railroads, which 
is a part of my filed statement. 

The mere handling of a piece or a carload of freight is but a small 
part of railroad freight rates, as every item of expense, including 
more than a billion dollars per year of taxes paid by the railroads 
must be paid from the freight rates paid the railroads. 

The tramp vessels or poorly paid crews of foreign vessels con 
tribute few, if any, direct United States taxes. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL DEBT 


Some attention must be called to the fact that the United States 
has a national indebtedness of some S260,200,000,000, and that the 
average rate of interest on this unprecedented sum is at the annual 
rate of 2.311 percent. ' 

Present and proposed requests for additional funds must continue 
the increase of our ee We believe it unfair to generations 
yet unborn to increase the Nation’s debt for unnecessary projects such 
as the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

The wise men in Congress for many vears have refused the project 
their favorable consideration. 

We most sincerely hope and trust that this Congress will follow 
the precedents previously established. 


PROCEDURE IN SUBMITTING STATEMENTS 


Senator Winey. | have one question, Mr. Chairman. He followed 


a practice that I don’t like. He said he went to the secretary anc 
handed something to him. I think that the procedure should be that 
if he has an additional statement it should be presented here and we 
should have an opportunity to see whether we object or do not object. 

That is the procedure that should be followed, and I, of course, at- 
tribute nothing but what is there in this particular matter. But I 
have to register my disapproval of those tactics, because it would 
be very simple to just load up a record here by just simply handing 
it in to someone who hasn't any legal authority or otherwise, to pass 
upon its admissibility. That is all I have to say on that. How big is 
that statement / 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I have been here for 20 vears doing 
this same kind of work. I find that most of the committees turn con 
siderable of the preparatory work over to the secret: iry. Lapproached 
the secretary to find if I could have time 

Senator SparKMAN. Mr. Corbett, let me sav I think it is all right. 
My understanding is this represents a onainaatitin of your full state 
ment. Your full statement [ noticed had tables in it. and exhibits and 
things of that kind. I think it is all right. 

Senator Witey. I want to make it clear that it is no personal re- 
flection here. 1 am sure the chairman will say that the procedure 
is just as I said it should be. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. Mr. Edward T. Moore. All right, Mr. Moore, 
we will be glad to hear from you, and remind you again of our apology 
for the short time. 


96175—h2 no 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD T. MOORE, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you for the privilege of attending. 

For identification purposes my name is Edward T. Moore. Iam an 
electrical engineer for the General State Authority, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and consulting engineer to the department of 
commerce. 

Senator Sparkman. Is that the Department of Commerce of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Moorr. Of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

About a year ago Governor John S. Fine asked me to prepare » 
report on this project for the use of the department of commerce. 

Senator Witey. Of your State? 

Mr. Moore. Of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Thereafte: 
in the latter part of April last year, the Honor: able Andrew J. Sar 
doni, secretary of commerce of the Department of the Commonwealt] 
of Pennsylvania, appeared before the House Committee on Publi 


» 


Works. Tis testimony appears in volume 82-3, beginning at pag 
1444. I have prepared a statement which I would respectfully ask 
to submit and have it placed in the record. 

Senator SparKMAN. That will be done without objection. 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp T. Moore, CONSULTING ENGINEER, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Identifying myself, I am Edward T. Moore, electrical engineer for The Genera! 
State Authority, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and consulting engineer, De 
partment of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. My 
legal residence is 2 Woodward Road, Moylan, Delaware County, Pa. 

The experience which qualifies me to speak on the various aspects of this 
project are: As an engineer for the Westinghouse Electric Corp., I actively trav 
eled the territory of northern New York, becoming familiar with Various sites 
of potential water power, including those at Massena, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. As many of these power sources were developed, I collaborated with the 
developers in recommending proper hydroelectric equipment for the generation 
of electric power. This required a knowledge of river flowage, stream control, 
dam construction, hydraulic problems through the utilization of water by hy 
draulic turbines, application of electric generators, generation of electric power, 
transmission and distribution lines, power stations, substations, cost of power 
and electric rates and design of rate schedules. 

As chief engineer for Crucible Steel Co. of America, Syracuse, N. Y., and con 
sultant to the other six plants of the company, I directed a large staff of engineers, 
construction, and maintenance personnel and conducted research in the field of 
electrometallurgy, including the reduction of iron ore. 

As president of Power Control Corp., I conducted a consulting engineering and 
manufacturing business, specializing in power problems and power control which 
brought me into intimate contact with public and private utilities and industria! 
plants throughout the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 

As principal rates examiner for the New York State Public Service Commis 
sion, Albany, N. Y., I studied power generation sources, including those at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Massena, N. Y., and organized a staff for conducting investiga 
tions of public utilities, property valuations, establishment of rate bases and 
design and consolidation of power and commercial rates throughout New York 
State. 

At present, I appear for myself, although last year Gov. John S. Fine requested 
me to prepare a report on the seaway project for use of our department of com 


merce. In this connection, Hon. Andrew J. Sordoni, secretary of commerce, 
appeared before the House Committee on Public Works, representing Governor 
Fine and presented testimony re this project (hearings before House committee 


No. 82-3, p. 1444). 
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The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project has been presented 
to the American people in various forms for over half a century. From time 
to time its advocates have changed the form of implementing legislation so as 
to clothe it with new appeal and to enhance its chances of approval. Histori- 
cally they have set it forth as a remedy for alleged inadequate transportation 
facilities and low farm prices, then as a make-work project, later as a war 
adjunct, again as the savior of the Great Lakes steel industry, and always as a 
specific for any social or economic ill of the moment. Recently we have been 
told by Canada that if we do not arrive at a favorable decision by May of this 
year, they will proceed without us. Now, at the moment we are told that sev- 
eral Senators have joined Senator Aiken in sponsoring a bill designed to finance 
the United States share of the project by sale of bonds to private individuals. 
The vacillating and confused arguments advanced by the proponents have stulti- 
fied the project in the national mind. 

The proposed seaway would tend to disrupt the present highly organized and 
highly efficient transportation systems of North America. Except for isolated 
or spotty deficiencies in our transportation services, none of which would be 
remedied by construction of the seaway, there are ample transportation services 
to supply all of our needs; for in fact, the areas on and adjacent to the Great 
Lakes are favored with better and more diversified transportation facilities 
than are other communities. 

The natural waterway formed by the Great Lakes has three water outlets to 
salt water. The huge investment in two of these, the New York State barge 
canal and the Mississippi River system which compete for traffic with the pres- 
ent St. Lawrence canals, would shrink in value to whatever degree commerce 
might be diverted from them to the proposed deep-water route. 

Due partly to governmental policies, our concern for the farmer and particu- 
larly the western grain growers, has been alleviated. Earlier claims by some 
of the proponents that the seaway would save 10 cents a bushel in the trans- 
portation of grain have now been reduced to 5 cents. Even this latter figure is 
theoretical and arbitrary and ignores common rate-making practices. Freight 
rates by water on bulk commodities such as grain and iron ore are not subject 


to any economic regulation by governmental commissions or agencies. In such 


In 
other words, such rates are based on what the traffic will bear. No one can 


forecast what transportation savings, if any, on grain or any other commodity 
would be secured by completion of the seaway. 

No one is now supporting the proposed project as a make-work venture. That 
argument no longer exists. It has been temporarily abandoned as worthless 
in the light of present-day conditions. On the contrary, it has become, in the 
light of existing labor shortages, a major reason why the project should not be 
undertaken in these, of all times. 

A necessary preliminary to construction of the seaway project is to demon- 
strate its economic feasibility to the extent that the revenue to be derived from 
tolls and electric power would be adequate to support construction and other 
project costs on an investment basis. Whether funds for the project are to be 
obtained from the sale of revenue bonds to private investors or through Govern- 
ment channels, the usual rigorous tests for securities of this character should 
be met. 

We engineers believe that construction of any State or national public project 
should be justified by its use and its service to the public rather than by political 
expediency. The development of the Nation was a primary consideration in the 
building of our railroads in colonial days, and today it is the basis of our 
extensive and important Federal aid to publie projects. However, the Congress 
has ordained that the St. Lawrence seaway and power project shall be self- 
supporting; therefore, it not only has to be justified on the basis of use or for 
the general good but also on the basis of its direct financial return. 

To begin with, this St. Lawrence seaway project is a gigantic affair, not the 
simple one of 115 miles extent our proponents would have us believe. It is 
probably the greatest project ever to be seriously estimated by engineers and, 
as a matter of cold fact, an accurate estimate has never been made by the 
United States Army engineers or jointly with the Canadian Department of Trans- 
port and on the estimate sheets there are such notations as, “based on avail- 
able hydrographic data;” “these estimates are of a preliminary nature;” “no 
soundings or borings taken;"” “no data re subsurface conditions below 30 feet 
depth are available ;” “it has been assumed that no solid rock will be encountered.” 

The history of project estimates by publicly financed undertakings speak for 


circumstances, value of service is the predominant rate-making influence. 
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themselves and in testing the reliability of the estimates on this present project 
it is fair and reasonable to examine the accuracy of estimates on other projects 
This is the record: 


Estimated 


ae Actual cost 


Bonneville Dam $42, 000, 000 $80, 000, 000 
Grand Coulee Dam 113, 000, 000 159, 000, 000 
Hoover Dam. | 70,000,000 115, 000, 000 
Chicago Drainage Canal 16, 000, 000 53, 000, 000 
New York State Barge Canal 62, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 
Welland Canal = 40, 000, 000 120, 000, 00K 


The average difference between these estimated and actual costs is 105 
percent. In other words, it actually cost double what the original estimates 
had been. In the case of the Welland Canal itself, the actual cost was three 
times the estimated cost. By increasing the Army engineers’ estimates of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project for the remaining work by 105 percent, we 
may conclude the actual cost, instead of being $S818,063,000, could be $1,677 ,029,150 
or an increase of $S58,966,150. When the cost of improving harbors necessary 
to give the seaway practical utility, the added cost becomes $2,496,141,150 

The annual carrying charges of $26,153,000 estimated by the Army engineers 
covers only the partial cost of new work and does not include harbor develop 
ments. Based on corrected estimates, the annual carrying charges would 
become 868,131,000, 

Maximum income from the seaway would be limited by the capacity of the 
Welland Canal which is a bottleneck and will not permit transportation of more 
than 22,710,000 tons of new traffic. of which 6,210,000 would be deadweight 
tons of vessels required to move empty on the return journey. In any event 
total capacity of the Welland locks would not exceed 25,000,000 tens and 
revenue from maximum tolls suggested by the Federal Departmeat of Commerce 
would not exceed $9,474,000.) Including income from electric power, total annual 
revenue will not exceed $30,000,000. With annual charges of $68,131,000 the 
project is not self-sustaining—it would be a distinet liability 

These estimates are based on a 27-foot depth of channel. Since there is 
difference in buoyancy between fresh and salt water and because clearances of 
about 21, feet are necessary, a 27-foot channel would not accommodate vessels 
having a draft of more than about 24 feet. Few American seagoing vessels hav« 
a registered draft fully loaded of less than 26 feet The smaller foreign-flag 
ships would come within this depth and have a decided advantage. Accordingly, 
the minimum channel depth should be not less than 30 feet, the present dept! 
of the Welland Canal over sills. On this basis the over-all cost would approach 
$4 billion. 

As much as we should like to, as businessmen, we cannot justify this matter, 
and if Canada wishes to proceed with this project alone, that is their business 
except that they will have to secure approval from the International Joint Com 
mission——a body composed equally of Canadian and United States members 
for authority to proceed. And if they do proceed and bring the project to com 
pletion, our shippers will be just as free to use the senway as Canadian shippers 
at the same impartial rates and without denial of access, for in the Treaty of 
Washington, signed in 1871, the right to ascend and descend the St. Lawrence 
from, and to, the sea was secured in perpetuity to citizens of the United States 

It is understoed that if the United States does not accept the partnership 
arrangement by May of this year, Canada proposses to go it alone. In this 
event there will be a sharp change in plans in such a manner as to throw the 
ship channel in the international section wholly in Canadian waters. If this 
becomes an eventuality we could hardly object to Canada doing this, and as fat 
as Tecan see, at no distinct disadvantage to us. 

Proponent admittedly realizes that the needs of Canada and the United States 
are not identical. In Pennsylvania, where I reside, the coal industry would be 
subjected to severe foreign competition with coal mined at much lower labor 
cost and transported in ships manned by crews receiving much lower wages than 
American crews. This, together with the loss of our Canadian market would 
cause serious dislocation of our coal industry and loss of earnings and jobs to 
the miners of Pennsylvania. The power development at the International 
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Rapids will, by itself, displace about 5,000,000 tons of coal; half of this will be in 
our own northeastern area and the other half on the Canadian side which 
preponderantly uses American coals. The loss of this tonnage which is already 
vigorously invaded by foreign fuel oil, domestic fuel cil and natural gas pipe- 
lines, would be a serious blow to the industry, the railronds and the labor of 
those and allied industries. The port of Philadelphia, second largest in the 
country, would also lose a large volume of business. 

In New York State, where I once resided, the amount of power to be derived 
from the power development—570,000 kilowatts ‘firm’? power on the American 
side—is of little consequence, for present and future construction programs of 
private utilities are of such magnitude as to dwarf by comparison the proposed 
kilowatt load to be generated on the St. Lawrence. The redevelopment of power 
sources at Niagara Falls seems to be the more logical alternative which can and 
should be undertaken by the five private utilities in New York State who now 
serve 9O percent of the State. This could be accomplished by passage cf the 
Capehart-Miller bill which would permit the project to get under way 
diately and without the use of Government funds 

Through a new treaty ratified with Canada in 1950, additional water from the 
Niagara River for power production purposes may be withdrawn without affect- 
ing the scenic beauty of the famed Niagara Falls. As a result, sufficient water 
is now available on the United States side to permit construction of a hydro 
electric project to develop 1,132,000 additional kilowatts of electric power. This 
is double the amount of “firm’’ power planned for the United States from the St 
Lawrence project. 


mme- 


In a project of this magnitude one should view the impact of this undertaking 
upon the country as a whole and not upon any single State or group of States. 
After reflection based on 25 years’ contact with the matter, I feel the concepts 
herein contained represent a fair evaluation for the country as a whole 

There are many phases of this project which appropriately should be discussed 
but because of space limitations will have to be omitted. But there are two fea 
tures which should be emphasized: First, the scarcity of iron ore in the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota has been overemphasized. Looking at only the past war 
years, May 1, 1945, to May 1, 1949, the apparent reserves of iron ore dropped 
from 1,186,0538,378 to 1,116,069,07S8 tons, or a depletion of 69,984,320 tons, but 
in those 4 years 301,700,000 tons were shipped or 0.23 of a ton loss of reserves per 
ton consumed. 


There are two excellent reasons for this statistical paradox, 


that there are thousands of acres of land that in every probability contain ore 
but which has not been proven by drilling because the deposits thus proven 
would become taxable. Again there are unknown ore beds beneath higher proven 
deposits. They come to light only after the upper material has been mined. 
Because of these two situations there are millions of tons of ore added every 
Year to the list of reserves. In addition, there are millions of tons of low-crade 
ore—taconite—which can be processed at not prohibitive cost to yield a high- 
grade product more suitable for the blast furnace than the high-grade iron ore 
itself. 

Not listed in the United States reserves are the Steep Rock deposits where 
drillings and the most conservative estimates indicate a minimum of 300,000,000 
tons. There are other sources. Added up, these apparent reserves total 1,466, 
000,000 tons. Including present taxable reserves, we have 2,199,000,000 tons of 
ore reserves which will last 23 years with shipments as high as 96,600,000 tor 
per year, or 15 percent above the World War IT average. 

Secondly, it appears that the United States will have to lead in rebuilding 
the world economy—it is already financing a vast foreign program at our tax- 
payers expense, Every nation has its own peculiar problems stemming from 
its particular endowment of productive resources, its poliitcal and geographical 
position and, above all, the ideological complex from which it views its own 
people and the world outside. Somehow these divergencies must be harmonized 
within an institutional framework that evokes a more bountiful flow of goods 
and services from the world’s productive resourees than would otherwise be 
possible. 

The problem of erecting this framework of a new international economic order 
has at least three aspects, Corresponding to the three types of economic contact 
between countries. The first of these is trade and commercial policy pertaining 
to imports and exports, for it is only through trade that the variety of the world’s 
productive resources can be exploited, The second is international investment, 
which, after all, is fundamentally a means of increasing the effectiveness and 
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speed with which national productive resources yield goods and services. The 
third is currency and foreign exchange, for each national government insists 
upon its own currency, and special financial arrangements must be made. These 
are basically all of a piece although there are different issues connected with 
each aspect. How to create a workable international economic order transcends, 
it seems to me, any other consideration. And since I feel that the United States 
should assume leadership so as to bring order out of current confusion, its 
attention and implementation should not be weakened by the vast financial 
burden of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Recent suggestions regarding the issuance of bonds to be purchased by private 
investors and reportedly sponsored by Senator Aiken et al., will require even 
a closer scrutiny of the financial structure. I do not believe that this plan will 
in any manner relieve the true test of financial success. Income from traffic 
and electric power will not even support the anual operating and overhead ex 
penses, thus it becomes a financial liability. 


CONCLUSIONS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE ISSUES 


That the construction of the GreatLakes-St. Lawrence seaway and powe! 
project is not necessary in the interest of national defense and may be injurious 
to our defense efforts seems clear from the following facts: 

1. That there are in the Lake Superior district resources of iron ore sufficient 
to supply the Great Lakes’ steel-producing plants far into the future. That there 
still remains in that district vast quantities of high-grade ore and an almost 
limitless supply of taconite and other ore-bearing materials which at an addi 
tional cost of only a few dollars per ton of iron can supply the needs of the stee! 
plants of the Middle West. 

2. That imported ore can more effectively be used in the eastern steel-produc 
ing area where the deficit of ore production is such that there is now a sub 
stantial drain on Lake Superior ore. The use of import ores in the eastern 
steel-producing area would avoid wasteful cross hauling and would result in a 
more economical use of present transportation facilities. 

3. That immediate construction of the St. Lawrence navigation facilities 
cannot soundly be argued on the contention that it is needed to provide foreign 
ore for the steel-producing plants of the Great Lakes area. 

4. That the construction of the seaway is not needed to transport ore from 
Venezuela or other South American producing points to interior steel plants. 
That such ore can more economically be transported in ocean vessels to North 
Atlantic ports such as Baltimore, and then by rail to interior steel-producing 
plants as far west as Youngstown, Ohio. 

5. That when consideration is given to the several alternative routes and the 
cost of transporting ore via such routes to interior eastern mills, the increase in 
steel-producing capacity now planned for the Atlantic coast and the fact that 
the seaway would be icebound for approximately 5 months of each year, Labrador 
ore can be utilized more economically in eastern steel-producing mills than else- 
where and can be more economically transported to such mills via present trans 
portation facilities than by the proposed seaway. If any foreign ore is brought 
via the seaway to Great Lakes steel mills it will deprive the eastern steel-pro 
ducing mills of such quantity of foreign ore. The increased deficit in the eastern 
steel mills area can only be made up by an increased movement of ore from the 
Lake Superior district. 

6. That the seaway is not needed for the purpose of permitting the movement 
of ocean vessels into or out of the Great Lakes area for repairs or for construc 
tion. The greatest contribution which can be made by Great Lakes ship-building 
facilities in time of war would be for the construction of small vessels, such as 
escort vessels and submarines. There is no need for expanding the ship-building 
facilities within the Great Lakes area to permit the construction of oceangoing 
vessels when there are ample facilities for such construction at tidewater ship 
yards. 

7. That the seaway and power project would be of no value in time of war 
because it cannot be defended against serious enemy air attack or sabotage 
That because of the large defense force required to protect the seaway and powet 
project against attack and sabotage, it could be considered as a liability rather 
than an asset in time of war. 

8. That since the seaway is not needed for the transportation of iron ore, nor 
to permit the construction or repair of ocean-going vessels in the Great Lakes 
ship building plans, the use of manpower and material so essential to meet mili- 
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tary demands and to maintain our essential civilian economy, the construction 
of the seaway at this time would be actually detrimental to our national defense 
efforts. 

9. That the proposed waterway project is of such magnitude, executory char- 
acter, and continuing obligation for the United States and Canada, that serious 
question has been raised in the Senate to the proposal of the administration to 
carry out the project by ah agreement rather than a treaty. Such procedure is 
stated to be a bold evasion of constitutional procedure and the elimination of the 
Senate as a party of the treaty-making power under the Constitution. 


CONCLUSIONS ON TRANSPORTATION ISSUES 


1. That the St. Lawrence seaway project, regardless of its defense uses, can- 
not be justified as a publicly constructed transportation facility for the reasons 
that the project will not be self-liquidating and that present transportation 
facilities are adequate. 

2. That there has been no finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing that the added transportation facilities resulting from the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway are required by public convenience and necessity. 
3. That the Army engineers’ estimates of costs of the project are too low and 
do not take into consideration the cost of harbor improvements necessary to 
coordinate Great Lakes harbors with the proposed waterway. The total cost for 
a 27-foot channel, including proper harbor improvements is more likely to be 
in the neighborhood of $2,496,141,150 rather than the cost of $818,063,000 esti- 
mated by the Army engineers. 

4. That the 27-foot seaway will not provide an adequate channel since it would 
permit only about 4 percent of American-flag ships to operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically between Great Lakes ports and foreign ports. That to provide an 
adequate channel for ocean-going vessels, so as to permit direct sailing under full 
load between ports on the Great Lakes and foreign countries, would require a 
35-foot channel, the cost of which would probably exceed $4 billion 

5. That the annual carrying charges of $16,712,000, estimated by the Army 
engineers, covers only the cost of new work on the St. Lawrence River. That the 
annual carrying charges to cover the total cost of the seaway on the basis of 
the Army engineers’ estimate of cost would be not less than $26,153,000. That 
on basis of the increased cost, including harbor developments, the annual carry- 
ing charges would become $8,131,000. 

6. That the volume of traffic as expressed in total tons depends upon the 

character of the traffic and the direction of movement. It is estimated that the 
total will not exceed 22,710,000 tons of new traffic. 
7. That the physical capacity of the seaway would be limited by the capacity 
of the Welland Canal and in view of the traffic now moving and likely to continue 
to move through the Welland Canal this capacity will not permit transportation 
of more than 22,710,000 tons of new traffic of which 6,210,000 would be dead- 
weight tons of vessels required to move empty on the return journey. 

8. That total revenue, from maximum tolls suggested by the Department of 
Commerce, would not exceed $9,474,000. 

9. That the minimum annual carrying charge for a 27-foot channel of 
$26,153,000 is approximately three times the foregoing estimate of revenue from 
toll charges and that the maximum annual carrying charge of $68,131,000 is 
more than seven times the annual revenue to be derived from toll charges. 

10. That even if traffic moving through the seaway were double the amount 
which can now be foreseen, the revenue from tolls would still be far short of the 
amount necessary to make the project self-liquidating. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE ELECTRIC POWER ISSUE 


1. That the power phase of the St. Lawrence project would make, if completed, 
a relatively minor addition to the power facilities urged and now being planned 
under private management. 

2. That if the construction of power facilities were started immediately, power 
would not be available for at least 5 years. and would then have little meaning 
in terms of our present defense needs. That if it were believed necessary to 
develop the power phase of the St. Lawrence project, it could be done without 
the development of the seaway. 

3. That additional power requirements be secured by the redevelopment of 
existing power sources at Niagara Falls as additional water would be made 
available under the Capehart-Miller bill. 
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4. That the five companies now serving 90 percent of New York State be 
allowed to utilize the additional water to be made available under the Capehart 
Miller bill by constructing suitable hydroelectric plants to generate 1,152,000 
kilowatts of additional electric power and without the use of public funds. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


That the St. Lawrence seaway and power project, involving a vast expenditure 
of public funds, and being at this time unnecessary and unsound from the point 
of view of national defense, and offering no promise of being a self-liquidating 
project as a transportation agency, should not be approved by the Congress ot 
the United States. 


CONCLUSIONS ON DETRIMENTS TO COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Construction of the project would be injurious to the prosperity and growth 
of Pennsylvania business and industry, and to the economic welfare of the 
Commonwealth's labor force. 

1. Railroads, which play an important part both in peace and defense econ 
omies, would lose an estimated $100 to $250 million in annual revenues if the 
seaway were to be constructed. At the same time railway employees would lose 
from $50 to $125 million annually in reduced employment or loss of jobs. 

2. The coal industry would be correspondingly harmed. Importation of foreign 
coal, mined at much lower labor cost, and transported on ships manned by crews 
receiving much lower wages than American crews, could Cause serious dislocation 
in Pennsylvania’s coal industry and loss of earnings and jobs to the miners. The 
power development at the International Rapids will by itself displace about 
5,000,000 tons of coal: half of this will be in our own northeastern area and the 
other half on the Canadian side, which preponderantly uses American coals 
The loss of this 5,000,000 tons in this market, which is already vigorously invaded 
by foreign fuel oil, domestic fuel oil, and natural-gas pipelines, would be a serious 
blow to the industry, the railroads, and the labor of those industries and allied 
industries, because it is figured that the displacement of 1 ton of coal means the 
loss of 1 day’s work to some worker somewhere along the line. 

3. It is more logical for the steel companies which will be located at Morrisville, 
Pa. (United States Steel Corp.), and Paulsboro, N. J. (Weirton Steel Corp.), and 
those already operating in Bethlehem, Pa., to ask the Federal Government t 
finance the deepening of the Delaware River to Easton, Pa., and the Lehigh River 
to Bethlehem, Pa., so that Venezuelan iron ore can reach these destinations bh) 
water, as it is for the steel companies in the Midwest to ask for Federal funds 
to finance the seaway project so that they might obtain Labrador iron ore de 
livered by water shipment to their steel plants. 

4. As the markets for central Pennsylvania coals become more restricted by 
natural gas and foreign oil, the remaining markets in the Great Lakes area, 
Buffalo and east, including Ontario and Quebec, become increasingly important 
and this is the area in which the St. Lawrence seaway and power project will 
if constructed, have the greatest detrimental effect on the coal industry. 

5. The power project, having 570,000 kilowatts firm power on each side of the 
international boundary will displace or prevent the use of approximately $2,500, 
000 tons of bituminous coal per year with its attendant loss of worktime and 
earnings for both producer and coal miner, as well as the railroads and railroad 
labor. 

6. Since mines in Pennsylvania are the shortest distance from the Canadian 
markets, enjoy the lowest freight rates to these markets, and for years have 
been the predominant suppliers of coal for use in this region, any displacement 
of coal or retarding its use in these markets will be primarily at the expense 
of the Pennsylvania mines. If we figure on an average production of approxi- 
mately 6 tons per man per day, the estimated loss of 2,500,000 tons per year 
means that 2,000 miners will lose 200 days’ work per year. 

7. When we consider the fact that it requires 1 man-day of railroad labor to 
transport a man-day of coal production, the railroad labor loss will duplicate 
the coal miner’s loss. 

8. In addition to the actual displacement of coal by hydropower development 
on the St. Lawrence, the providing of a seaway route with taxpayers’ money 
will enable the importation of cheap foreign coal and fuel oil, moving in foreign 
vessels, into the United States markets all along the seaway and Great Lakes 
area: and so far as central Pennsylvania is concerned this would jeopardize a 
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market in the United States where approximately 15 million tons of coal is con- 
sumed annually in the territory, and Buffalo, New York, and East. 

9. From Hamilton, Ontario, on the west, to Montreal, Quebec, on the east, there 
is at present a market for United States coals—most of it from Pennsylvania—of 
from 12 to 15 million tons annually. This market will be jeopardized by the con 
struction and development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

10. In the face of marketing difficulties, our Government is proposing to pa) 
the bulk of the cost of construction of the seaway in order to permit Canada to 
secure their fuel requirements from other sources, to the great detriment of 
the coal producers of central Pennsylvania and their employees 

11. The discovery and development of oil fields in western Canada and the 
probable building of a pipeline to refining stations at the head of the Lakes, 
from which point the oil could be moved by water through the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, will also play a part in adversely affecting the Penn 
sylvania coal business. To the extent now contemplated, larger tankers will be 
permitted to travel the seaway, thereby reducing unit costs. [ft is not inconceiv 
able that this oil will reach the eastern seaboard. To the extent this is accom 
plished, the coal producers and miners, as well as the railways and railroad 
labor, will suffer a loss of business and corresponding reduction in employment. 

12. It would detrimentally affect the welfare of Philadelphia and other sea 
ports of the Nation through the diversion of traffic from them; investments 
totaling hundreds of millions of dollars having been made in taxable facilities 
would be impaired; and equipment existing at these ports for the purpose of 
efficient and economic handling of water-borne commerce, a large portion of 
which originates in and is destined to the interior of the United States, would 
be irreparably destroyed, 

15. The use of facilities and equipment and the employment of labor at the 
seaports, including Philadelphia, would become seasonal as the proposed seaway 
would be navigable only about 7 months of the year. 

14. The anthracite industry which has already lost a great deal of its domestic 
markets would also lose its Canadian market if the seaway project was 
inaugurated. 

15. The proposed seaway would bring serious traffic diversions from the rail 
roads of Pennsylvania which would weaken them financially, reduce employment, 
curtail their purchasing power and impair their ability to make the heavy tax 
payments to support Government. 

16. The railroads are now beset by loss of further business through the recent 
action of the Post Office Department in diverting quite a volume of mail to 
trucks. This has already involved a loss of several millions of dollars in revenue 
to the railroads. The railroads have been, and are, the backbone of the Nation 
and should not be further decimated by a vast encroachment in the form of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project 

17. Present transportation facilities would have to be maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency to meet traffic requirements during the 5-month season 
when the waterway is closed to navigation due to winter weather, although 
they would be confronted with a new source of competition during the T-month 
open season of navigation. Thus the transportation facilities would be forced 
to maintain equipment and personnel to accommodate the peak traffic which 
would be thrown on the facilities during the 5-month closed navigation season, 

18. Recent proposals to finance the seaway project through issuance of bonds, 
for sale to private investors, will subject the whole matter to even a closer 
scrutiny of its feasibility and the financial return to be derived from the vast 
investment therein. Since indicated returns from tolls and electric power would 
not be sufficient to meet amortization, interest, and operating expenses, the 
project is financially unsound, It would be a distinet liability. If the capacity 
of the Welland Canal were increased by the construction of complete two-way 
locks and proposed locks were made of the dual type, revenue receipts could be 
increased but it is questionable if even this added revenue would be adequate to 
even support the additional construction necessary to this end 

In view of the above, there is no sound basis—either financial, economic, engi 
neering, industrial or commercial—on which to promulgate legislation leading 
to the construction of this project. 

There is no solid basis for supposing that the Great Lakes-St Lawrence 
seaway and power project would really result in any over-all economies whatever 


Mr. Moore. I do not wish to repeat what is in the statement, but as 
I have been listening here to the testimony, there are three things 
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which I would like to mention which might be of assistance to the 
Senators in analyzing this proposition. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


First, electric power. It is proposed to generate by this project at 
the international rapids section, pow erhouse, 570,000 kilowatts of firm 
power. That is a mere drop in the bucket to that which is now under 
construction or project ted for construction within the next 5 years in 
New York State or in the Northeast. 

And I am not in anyone’s pay in regard to my appearance here 
today. Iam here at my own expense, and it seems to me that the five 
utilities of New York State who now serve 90 percent of New York 
State and have transportation lines already in should be the ones to 
utilize the additional water authorized under the Capehart-Miller bill 
which would enable them to generate 1,132,000 kilowatts of additional 
power. 

Now they are only generating something like 440,000 kilowatts in 
two stations. The Adams station is antiquated and is shut down a 
great deal of the time and is presently held as a sort of breakdown 
station. 

I might say this: That this statement about the high cost of power 
in the Northeast so far as manufacturing is concerned is a little bit 
overemphasized. There are only four industries that occur to me right 
at this moment where the cost of power is a large percentage of the 
total manufacturing cost. That is steel, cement, paper, and electric 
chemical. In other industries mostly the cost of electric power is a 
very small percentage of the total manufacturing cost. 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Moore, do you bring those facts out in your 
paper ¢ 

Mr. Moore. No, I haven’t brought that out. I was simply clarifying 
some of this testimony, or trying to. 

Senator SparKMAN. You have two more points to make? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. They are very brief. 

Senator SparkMAN. Will you make them very briefly because your 
time is up. 

IRON ORE 


Mr. Moors. Yes. Next is iron ore. We are told that the Mesabi 
Range is practically depleted, and I think that is a very gross over- 
statement. We have to bear this in mind: That for every ton of iron 
ore taken out, only about a quarter of a ton is actually depleted. 

To be exact, 0.2300 of a ton, the reason being that as the top stratum 
is stripped off the under stratum become exposed and those under 
stratum are not declared or there are no borings made, and the work- 
ings there are not proved, the reason being they would have to begin 
to pay taxes on all that extra stuff, so that we have more iron ore than 
anyone dreams of. I estimate at least 23 years’ supply. 

Senator SparkMAN. What is your third point ? 


PRESENT STATE OF WORLD ECONOMY 


Mr. Moore. The third point has to do with the present state of the 
world economy. You know better than I do, gentlemen, our burden 
in taking the lead in the world economy. We are already committed 
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financially and it seems to me to take on the added burden of this tre- 
mendous project, the greatest one that we have ever estimated as 
engineers in times like ‘this, that it should be deferred to some other 
time. 

Thank you. 

Senator Winey. I have two questions. 

Did I understand your position that you are in favor of the power 
development ? 

Mr. Moorr. No; I am not. 

Senator Wirny. Are you against that? 

Mr. Moorr. I am against that: ves. 

Senator Winey. And are you against the development of the St. 
Lawrence waterway / 

Mr. Moore. Yes; I think we might better redevelop Niagara Falls. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT COST 


Senator Witry. Would the seaway power cost less if it were devel- 
oped than power developed by steam-generating plants? 

Mr. Moorr. It would depend entirely on the location. With the 
present cost of coal, the cost of turning out a kilowatt-hour of power 
by coal could be higher than by waterpower, but with a tremendous 
investment at the powerhouse at the international rapids section they 
could not turn it out, plus the transmission losses which they would 
have to have at least say 250 to 300 miles to get it to the point of use. 

The loss there and the cost of carrying it would more than offset 
the added cost of coal, of power generated by steam. Do I make my- 
self clear? 

Senator Winery. Yes; you make yourself very clear, of course. 
That is all. 

Senator Sparman. Capt. K. B. Bragg. Come right around, Cap- 
tain Bragg. You understand the time ‘limitation. 


STATEMENT OF K. B. BRAGG, CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
RETIRED 


Mr. Braga. Yes, sir. My name is K. B. Bragg. I am a retired 
captain in the Civil Engineer Corps in the Navy. 

I worked as a flood protection and research engineer in Dayton, 
Ohio, for Arthur E. Morgan. I testified for the then Mayor Maybank 
on the Sandy Coopers case. I was Sec retary Edison’s alternate on 
the National Power Commission from 1938 to 1940. I have made 
many water-resource studies for the Bureau of Water Docks. I am 
appearing at the request of no one, in opposition to this project, at 
the present time and in its present form. 

I first studied the St. Lawrence project in 1938 for Secretary Edison, 
and have continued my study since then. I have made several inde- 
pendent and unbiased studies of this project, and have recently made 
a new review of the subject. 


TIMING IN REGARD TO ST. LAWRENCE DEVELOPMENT 


In my opinion the St. Lawrence is less justified than it ever has 
been because of the increasing depth of ocean shipping and because 
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this is the worst possible time for the United States to authorize and 
build it. 

Furthermore, it is not essential to the national security. It is not 
essential to our iron-ore supply. It is not essential to our power 
supply. 

make the above statements without qualification as it was one of 
my jobs in 1988 to find out whether it was essential for national 
security at that time. 

In regard to my main objection that the timing is entire ‘ly wrong, 
I would like to read a brief quotation from the President's message to 
Congress, dated October 3, 1945. in which he stated this: 

One of the great constructive projects of the North American Continent, in 
fact, one of the greatest projects in the world which was delayed by the exigen 
cies of war is the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

We are now in a restricted war in Korea, a cold war all over the 
world. We are helping the rest of the free countries to arm. We 
entered this war for the first time in history with a huge deficit. We 
are in the midst of inflation with unprecedented taxation. 

I respectfully suggested that the Congress again delay the St. Law 
rence because of the exigencies of war. This project should be post 
poned until the budget is balanced, the deficit reduced, taxes callacad, 
a period of unemployment when a need for public projects does exist. 
What has become of the pump-priming reasons for such matters ? 

We should examine the terms of the project and the real nature be 
fore we consider it because of the difficulty of understanding exactly 
what it intends. This is not a seaway. A seaway, according to Web 
ster. is an ocean lane, a route over the sea. What this is is merely 
& project to improve Canada’s inland WaterWays. 

The Cuairnman. Your time is up. You ean file the rest. 

Mr. Brace. T have nothing to file. sir. Thank you very much. 


The Cramman. Mr. Curry, of Albany, N.Y. 


STATEMENT OF R. GRANVILLE CURRY, LAW FIRM OF CURRY & 
DOLAN, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON BEHALF OF THE ALBANY PORT 
DISTRICT COMMISSION, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mr. Curry. May it please the committee, my name is R. Granville 
C3 urry, of the law firm of C urry & Dolan, W ashington, D.C. and I ap 
pear on behalf of the Albany Port District. of Albany, N. Y.. in oppo 
sition to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The Albany Port District Commission is the agency of the State of 
New York formed to administer the Albany District. of Albany, and 
that was organized under State statute in order to reestablish the port 
of Albany on a seaway basis, vou might say. 

The port of Albany has been organized to supply the funds to re 
establish the port and to make very large expenditures. Some $8 mi 
lian have been invested there, the port has been built up, and the 
Albany Port District Commission is very much concerned for fear 
that this project will adversely affect it. It has stated the reasons 1 
the statement which I would like the privilege of filing. 

The Cuamman. Very well. 
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STATEMENT OF R. GRANVILLE CURRY ON BEHALF OF THE ALBANY Port DISTRICT 
COM MISSION, ALBANY, N, Y. 


My name is R. Granville Curry, of the law firm of Curry & Dolan, Washington, 
D. C. My appearance before this committee is on behalf of the Albany Port 
District Commission, of Albany, N. Y., in opposition to the proposed construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

This matter is believed to deserve careful study and objective consideration, 
particularly in view of the fact that proponents have over a long period of 
years failed to present convincing reasons to establish the necessity for this 
project and to justify the tremendous Government expenditures which would be 
required, In presenting its position here the Albany Port District Commission 
has endeavored to weigh the various contentions in the light of the public interest, 
as Well as the particular interest of this Commission, 


THE VITAL INTEREST OF THE ALBANY PORT DISTRICT COMMISSION AND THE PORT OI 
ALBANY 


While, in the early history of this country, Albany, located 143 


miles north of 
New York City on the Hudson River, was a seapert of considerab! 


e importance, 
th» advent of larger ocean vessels and the impracticability of navigating the 
upper reaches of this river resulted in disuse of this seaport until it was 
reestablished in 1932, following the deepening of the channel by the Federal 
Government. It is important to note, however, that the lederal project was 
undertaken with the express condition that local interests would provide facilities 
for a modern, efficient port. To accomplish this the Albany Port District, 
embracing the territory within the waters between the cities of Albany and 
Rensselaer, Was created by an act of the State of New York to constitute 
taxing area with which funds might be raised for the development of the port, 
and the Albany Port District Commission was provided for to discharge the 
duties of developing the port and administering it saffairs 

At a cost of over $58,000,000 this Commission has established at the port 
Albany, carefully planned port facilities including transit sheds, warehouses, 
concrete docks with marginal railroad tracks, a terminal railroad, which it 
operates, a lumber terminal, and a 13.5 million bushel grain elevator, believed 
to be the largest single-unit grain elevator in the world In addition to these 
large expenditures, private industries, including important oi] Companies, have 
established terminals at this port. 

The port has shorter rail hauls from a large interior territory than other 
nort Atlantic ports, and is located nearer to the Great Lakes than any of such 
ports. Traflic from the Lakes can reach it by way of the New York Sta 
Canal system, the water route from Buffalo on Lake Erie being about 360 1 


and from Oswego, on Lake Erie, about 19%) miles. Because of these and 


al 


ol 


reestablishment, but this was interrupted by World War II, when a large part 
of the facilities were taken over by the War Department, and the movement of 
oceangoing vessels up the river to the part was severely curtailed in order to 
conserve steamship utilization, 

Since World War II there has been difficulty in reestablishing the 
which this port had before the war. There has been a reduction in the number 
of ships serving the port and in the in-bound and out-bound cargo. While the 
trend is upward, the Albany Port District Commission has the serious respon- 
sibility of protecting the taxpayers in the port district against what is believed 
to be an unnecessary injury to the port and a burden upon them if the St. 
Lawrence project should be authorized. It also takes this position because of 


facts, the business of this seaport had a remarkable development followil it 


bus hess 


the adverse effect upon local industries doing business at the port and those 

provided with employment as a result of such business. 

CONTENTIONS BY PROPONENTS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT AS TO TILE 
NECESSITY FOR THIS ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY ARE SUBJE( O SERLOUS 


INFIRMITIES 


The unsuccessful attempts by proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project 
to justify it before Congress have run counter to basic and commonsense facts 
In a survey made as long ago as 1929, by the Brookings Institution, this project 
was condemned as commercially not justified Many of the basic objections 
there made continue to the present time. The more recent emp! 


asis on its 
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justification as a self-liquidating project and reliance upon imported iron or, 
as a principal source of traffic deserve careful analysis but are believed to be 
an insufficient basis for approval. 

In dealing with these contentions there are certain facts which should ly 
particularly borne in mind. 

(1) The proposed seaway will be open for navigation for only about 240 days 
of the year, and allowing for uncertainties as to weather conditions, it wil! 
be available for volume movement for only about 7 months of the year. 

(2) The projected 27-foot channel will restrict the use of the seaway to smaller 
vessels, and require interchange at Montreal to a considerable extent between 
ocean steamships and smaller lake carriers. The disadvantages of a 27-foot 
channel project appear to be admitted in the suggestions which have been made 
by the Chief of Engineers of a 30- or 35-foot project, in spite of the resulting 
tremendously increased cost. 

(3) There are many difficulties of navigation, including narrow channels, cana! 
locks, frequent fogs, and dangers of collision and damage, particularly in 
congested portions of the route. 

(4) Physical conditions, just mentioned, will severely limit normal speed of 
ocean-going vessels and restrict the cargoes to be carried, both factors being 
significant in determining pay loads. 

(5) To provide harbors for seagoing vessels expenditures of many millions 
of dollars would be required by lake cities in addition to the expenditures 
contemplated in connection with the proposed seaway. A hope has been ex 
pressed that such improvements would be made but there has been no showing 
that they actually would be. 

(6) The entire project on the basis of a 27-foot channel depth is estimated 
to cost hundreds of millions of dollars. The Chief of Engineers estimated, on 
December 1950 levels, a total additional cost of at least $818,063,000, the United 
States share to be $566,794,000. The part of the total expense to be represented 
by the seaway, as distinguished from the power project, he estimated to be 
$374,301,000. The actual share of the United States is not entirely clear and 
there is considerable ground for believing that these totals are understatements 
of the actual costs that would be incurred. 

(7) In order to provide for self-liquidation, as now claimed by proponents, 
many millions of dollars from tolls would be required annually. Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer stated at the House hearings in February 1951, that “at 
present cost levels, revenue of $22 million a year will be sufficient to cover 
maintenance expenses, interest at 24 percent, and amortization of the invest 
ment in 50 years.” These estimates have been challenged as unduly low and 
are hardly supported by convincing detailed figures. 

(8) While it is claimed that tolls would be charged on the improved seaway, 
the parallel canal system would apparently remain in effect and no tolls would 
be charged on traffic moving on these waters. It is not clear to what extent that 
system might divert traffic from the seaway. 

In the light of these facts a pivotal question is as to the estimates of traffix 
which could reasonably he expected to move through the seaway and furnish 
revenue in the form of tolls in order to liquidate this project. Here, however, 
there is sharp conflict. It is the view of this Commission that such doubt has 
been raised as to these estimates that they cannot reasonably be relied upon 
to justify the tremendous expenditures which would be required if this seaway) 
were constructed. 

The record appears woefully weak and remarkably incomplete as to the esti- 
mated traffic which the proponents of the St. Lawrence project claim can be 
counted upon. The Secretary of Commerce, for example, in his statement of 
February 20, 1951, refers to studies indicating “that the potential traffic through 
the St. Lawrence seaway lies somewhere between 57 and 84 million tons a year. 
Under fair and equitable toll charges, the resulting revenue is estimated as 
totaling between 36%4 and 49 million dollars a year.” Of the total, iron ore 
alone is estimated to produce “potential traffic’ of from 30-37% million tons, 
and petroleum 6-20 million tons. 

It is apparently assumed that of the total ore estimates perhaps 10 million 
tons may after several years originate in Labrador and move through the seaway. 
Such tonnage, however, appears to be a clear overestimate in the light of the 
expressed plans of the Labrador producing company and the practical considera 
tions which must be taken into account As to the remaining 20 to 27 million 
additional tons of ore in the Secretary’s estimate, the assumption is that this 
ore would be imported through the seaway from Venezuela or foreign origins 
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and would move via the circuitous and more expensive route through the seaway 
rather than to, and through, eastern ports of the United States. This estimate 
appears to be fundamentally unsound. In this connection it is to be noted that 
the distance from Venezuela to Baltimore, Md., is 2,206 miles, and to Montreal, 
3,339 miles, or 1,133 miles greater. Because of the size of the ore vessels transfer 
would be necessary to lake vessels at Montreal. Costs have been estimated in- 
dicating that it would be more economical not only to bring ore to Baltimore and 
other eastern United States ports than to use the seaway, which is navigable for 
only approximately 7 months of the year, but such lesser cost would be incurred 
in the movement of ore through eastern United States ports to interior points 
such as Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Secretary's estimates as to petroleum tonnage admittedly lack support as 
to the origin or direction of the traffic, fail to take into account the new oil fields 
being developed in Canada, and assume such wide variations in volume of 
traffic as to render the figures a wholly unreliable base for the tremendous 
expenditures sought to be justified. 

The remaining estimates as to general cargo and other tratflic are highly specu- 
lative and appear to be overoptimistic. 

Also the estimates of the Secretary apparently fail to recognize the physical 
limitations in the movement of traffice through the Welland Canal locks. 

It seems difficult to believe that practical men, on further reflection, would be 
willing to authorize expenditures of hundreds of millions of dollars in Govern 
ment money on the unreliable and exaggerated trafiic figures brought forward 
by the proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway project, 

Neither the Secretary of Commerce nor anyone else has satisfactorily shown 
that the proposed development of the Labrador iron ore is dependent upon the 
seaWway or would not take place if that project should not be authorized. In fact 
the record shows that this development is going forward irrespective of the 
construction of the seaway. 

Again as to the claimed dire need of certain steel plants for the Labrador ore, 
the evidence before this committee is far from convincing that ore deposits in the 
Lake Superior area are inadequate, or that Labrador ore would move via the 
seaway in anything like the quantities estimated in replacement of economically 
available and transportable ores from the Lake Superior areas. 

Estimates as to other traffie overlook the circuitous routes which would be 
involved in handling it via the St. Lawrence seaway and fail to take into account 
the limiting factors as to closed navigation during a large portion of the year, 
the restriction of drafts in respect to oceangoing vessels, reductions in speed, 
delays in passing through locks and difficulties in coping with fogs, ice condi 
tions, and bad weather. 

While it is believed that there is insufficient and inadequate basis for conclud 
ing that this project would be self-liquidating, it would, in all probability, divert 
to a great extent grain and other traflic which is now moving through the port of 
Albany to the serious and unjust injury of this port and those dependent upon 
it. The Secretary of Commerce, it is to be remembered, referred to the conten 
tion of port interests on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, saying “There is no question 
but that a considerable amount of traffic now moving to and from the Middle 
West via these ports will be diverted to the seaway.” 

The national transportation policy enacted in the Interstate Commerce Act 
is directed in part against the wasteful and unnecessary duplication of existing 
transportation facilities. The Interstate Commerce Commission's jurisdiction 
does not extend to such projects as the one here involved, but it is noteworthy 
that that Commission was called upon in February 1939, to report concerning 
the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River canal and Congress declined to approve that 
project on the basis of the report made (235 I. C. C. 753). There it was pointed 
out that large tonnages of existing railroad and motor carriers would be di- 
verted if the proposed waterway were constructed, that they had ample capacity 
to carry the traffic, and that “the public has a vital interest in the protection of 
the revenues of an agency of transportation whose services are available the 
year around and to large and small shippers on equal terms.” Here there 
appears to be no real need for the St. Lawrence seaway, the construction of 
which would result in injury to the port of Albany and the carriers serving it, 
including those on the New York State Barge Canal system. Such injury should 
not be permitted in the absence of a dispassionate, careful investigation and 
analysis such as that made by the Commission in respect to the proposed Lake 
Srie-Ohio River Canal. The result of such analyses and study, it is believed, 
would require disapproval of the project here in question. 
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CONTENTIONS THAT THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT IS JUSTIFIED ON THE 
GROUND OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ARE BELIEVED TO BE UNSOUND 


The Albany Port District Commission wishes to be understood as thoroughly 
desirous of aiding the Government in its efforts to provide adequate national 
defense. However, it believes that with the tremendous expenditures required 
for this purpose there should be realistic regard for actual needs and care taken 
to avoid being carried away by empty patriotic phrases and unsound expressions 
of needs. 

It has not been Claimed here that the seaway project could be considered in 
the category of guns, tanks, ships, aircraft, and other items which are necessarily 
procured with Department of Defense funds. At most it could be assigned to 
the indefinite position of a “support activity.” 

While the proponents have stressed the need of the seaway as an instrumen- 
tality in making Labrador iron ore available in connection with national-defense 
efforts, a serious flaw in their contention is that Lake Superior ore is actually 
available and that the Labrador ore admittedly will be developed and shipped 
to plants in this country irrespective of the construction of the seaway project. 
Such project is clearly, therefore, not a necessity. Moreover, there is some evi- 
dence to the effect that such ore may be transported by railroad with consider 
able economy in supplying south-bound loads in cars hauling coal north-bound 
and ordinarily returning empty. 

Moreover, the national defense theory of the proponents was considerably 
undermined by frank admissions made during the House hearings in 1951. For 
example, Mr. John D. Small, Chairman of the Munitions Board, who was desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Defense to explain the Department’s views as to the 
seaway project, said, among other thing, “Question has been raised as to the 
vulnerability of the major installations of the project to determined air attack. 
That vulnerability is recognized.” He further said, “It is also recognized that 
the seaway is admittedly susceptible to serious traffic interruptions by enemy 
action, particularly sabotage.’ 

It requires no expert to visualize the devastating effects on the proposed 
seaway of a few well-placed bombs. 

Prior to World War II, the proponents of the seaway emphasized the need of 
this project because of the claimed inadequacy of railroads and port terminals 
in time of war. The experience in the last war, however, has demonstrated the 
fallacy of this contention. Moreover, it is shown that at such time the Critical 
shortage is in oceangoing vessels, and it seems highly doubtful that it would be 
in the public interest to run the risk of having such vessels bottled up in the 
seaway or of reducing their availability by long inland voyages at slow speeds 
and by the handling of traffic which could be moved by smaller vessels or by other 
forms of transportation. The lessons of the last war show that from the national 
defense standpoint railroads are far less vulnerable to attack than canal and 
dam systems. 

As to the suggestion that ships might be built in the lakes region in time of 
war, this fails to consider the long period during which navigation is closed, the 
danger that through enemy action the seaway would be put out of use, and the 
significant fact that the larger vessels could be built with better results nearer to 
the ocean. 

When carefully analyzed and tested, the St. Lawrence seaway project, it is be- 
lieved, cannot be justified as a necessary additional transportation agency or as 
an instrumentality of national defense. The Albany Port District Commission 
is firmly of the view that this project as it relates to the construction of a seaway 
has not been shown to be in the public interest, that it would be unnecessarily 
injurious to existing transportation facilities and the port of Albany, and that 
it should be disapproved. 

I am also authorized to state on behalf of the New York State Waterways 
Association that it joins with the Albany Port District Commission in opposing 
the seaway project. This association is a nonprofit corporation, the members 
of which include port authorities, trade associations, civic and commercial 
organizations, business firms, shippers, and owners and operators of barges 
interested in the transportation of freight on the New York State canal system 
and the Hudson River. Its specific aims and purposes are to promote and pro- 
tect the harbors, rivers, and other waterways of the State of New York, and 
the development of traflic on these arteries of transportation. Its views coincide 
with those of the Albany Port District Commission, as stated herein. 
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NEW YORK STATE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Curry. I am also authorized to appear on behalf of the New 
York State Waterways Association, which joins with the Albany 
Port District Commission in opposing the seaway project. 

This association is a nonprofit corporation, the members of which 
include port authorities, trade associations, civic and commercial 
organizations, business firms, shippers and owners and operators of 
barges interested in the transportation of freight on the New York 
State canal system and the Hudson River. 

The specific aims and purposes are to promote and protect the har- 
bors, rivers, and other waterways of the State of New York and the 
development of traffic on these arteries of transportation. Its views 
coincide with those of the Albany Port District Commission as stated 
in this statement. 

In brief, the view of the Albany Port District Commission is that 
the facts do not justify this additional agency that is proposed here, 
and second, that national defense does not justify it. 

The CHatrman. Well, what about the power project ; are you inter- 
ested in that ¢ 

Mr. Curry. I am not authorized to take any position on the power 
project. 


ALBANY RIVER AND CANAL COMMERCE 


The Cuatrman. Is there much seaborne commerce in Albany? It 
is mostly river boats, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Curry. It is more river and canal. You see, Albany is the 
closest port to the Great Lakes of any of the North Atlantic ports, and 
it is 196 miles from Oswego on the canal, and about 360 miles to 
Buffalo, and a good deal of grain comes down the canal, down the 
lakes and down the canal to Albany. 

The Caiman. Do you mean it comes over the Erie Canal ? 

Mr. Curry. Over the Erie Canal. 

The Cuarrman. What is the draft of that canal now? What is the 
depth ¢ 

Mr. Curry. It has varying depths, but the draft is less than 14 feet. 
It is about 9, mostly by barge. 

The CratrmMan, All right;thank you. You are excused. 

Mr. Wilham L. Cleary. Where is Mr. Cleary ? 

(No response. ) 

The CuairmMan. Everett T. Winter, Mississippi Valley Association. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT T. WINTER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
MISSISSIPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Winter. My name is Everett T. Winter. I am vice president 
of the Mississippi Valley Association, a voluntary nonprofit organ 
ization with members in 23 States in the Midwest and the South. The 
association headquarters are in St. Louis, Mo. 

My home is in Omaha, Nebr. 

With the limited time, Mr. Chairman, I think I can best utilize this 
time by filing this statement and giving back to the committee about 
214, minutes. 

The CuairmMan. Your statement will be printed in the record. 


96175—j2—-51 
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STATEMENT OF EVERETT T. WINTER, VICE PRESIDENT, MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Everett T. Winter. I am vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, a voluntary, nonprofit organization, with members in 23 States 
in the Midwest and the South. The association headquarters are in St. Louis, Mo 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the association was held in St. Louis 
February 11-12, 1952. Present at that meeting were almost 900 registered 
delegates from the territory between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains 
and the Canadian border and the Gulf of Mexico. These delegates, who are 
among the leading citizens of the various communities, represent, we believe, an 
excelient cross section of informed public opinion in these various localities 
They represent practically every business, industry, and profession in the great 
Middle West area of the United States. 

The following resolution was first passed by our water-resources and flood 
control committee. It was then considered, debated, and passed by our resolu 
tions committee, and then was debated and passed by the convention at large 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

This is the resolution: 


“GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“We reiterate our disapproval of the construction of the Great Lakes-St 
Lawrence seaway. 

“(1) An impartial and strictly factual survey of the economic possibilities as 
they would affect the existing commerce and transportation of the United States 
has never been made. We consider the study made and the report issued 
several years ago by the Department of Commerce inadequate and inaccurate 
It was a promotional document rather than a factual survey. 

“(2) The imposition of tolls on one section of the proposed waterway and 
not on the remainder of the Great Lakes system would be highly impractical 
There is danger that it would ultimately lead to the establishment of a system 
of tolls on all navigable waterways of the country, which would seriously limit 
their use and greatly retard their future development. 

“(3) The seaway, if built as a 27-foot channel, would accommodate less than 
5 percent of American-flag ships. It would thus enable foreign vessels, con 
structed and operated on a low-cost basis, to raid American industry and ship 
ping to the detriment of the commerce and economy of the Nation.” 

Undoubtedly this resolution was the most talked of resolution of the several 
adopted by our 1952 convention. We, personally, talked with a large number 
of delegates present at the convention and we were much impressed by the 
questions in their minds pertaining to this all-important proposal. Our peop! 
are concerned about why we should build a seaway that can be efficiently used 
by an almost negligible percent of our merchant ships which are engaged in 
coastwise and foreign trade. Practically all of the ships of our American 
merchant fleet would have to operated light-loaded to use this proposed 27-foot 
channel. To assume that a ship that bad been built for ocean service can operate 
on the Great Lakes regularly at a profit under such conditions is contrary to 
well-proven lake and ocean commercial transportation experience. 

We have subsidized our merchant marine so that it may be able to compete 
with cheap foreign labor, low construction costs and foreign ship subsidies, and 
also be the “fourth arm” of our national defense, Now it is proposed that we 
spend hundreds of millions of our dollars to create a channel that can be used 
by only a small part of this merchant marine but can be used profitably by many 
of its competitors. This does not make sense, and we wonder if lake-ocean 
transportation is the major purpose back of this project. 

Our membership was also much concerned about one of the far-reaching prece- 
dents that would be established in this proposed legislation. Why is the State of 
New York promised not only a low price on St. Lawrence hydroelectric power for 
years to come, but also a gift of the hydreelectric equipment? Is this not some 
thing new and dangerors that would be added to Federal policy? Uf hydroelectric 
power is the real purpose of the so-called St. Lawrence seaway project, may I quote 
another resclution that was passed by unanimous vote at our recent convention ? 
It reads as follows: 
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“NIAGARA RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


“We strongly urge congressional approval of bills S. 2021, H. R. 3146, authoriz- 
ing the continued development of hydroelectric power on the Niagara River under 
the private-enterprise system. We recommend this bill for the following reasons: 

“(1) The Niagara project is a pure power project. Since there are no govern- 
mental functions involved, such as flood control, navigation, or irrigation, it is 
obvious that this project should be constructed and operated by electric companies 
which are in the business of supplying electricity to the general public in this area 
and have been generating power at Niagara Falls since the year of 1895. 

“(2) Immediate construction of this project is necessary as part of the normal 
power expansion of the electric Companies to insure a continued industrial and 
rural development of this area with abundant quantities of low-cost power. 

“(3) Construction by private enterprise will save the Nation’s taxpayers an 
initial 850 million of tax dollars by use of private capital for construction and, 
in addition, will pay annually approximately $23,000,000 in local, State, and 
Federal taxes. 

“(4) Under electric company development, power produced at Niagara Falls 
will be shared by all customers alike on a cost-of-Sservice basis under regulation 
by Federal and State commissions.” 

The Mississippi Valley Association has a long and distinguished record in sup- 
port of the national development and production of our land and water resources. 
It has never opposed a project in any part of this country which it believed was 
of benefit to the area to be served and to the Nation. For 33 years we have sup- 
ported projects recommended by the Corps of Engineers on the basis of our belief 
in the accuracy and competency of their economic studies and their careful 
analysis of the relation of costs to benefits in every instance. We are distressed to 
see at this time their all-out endorsement of a project that has not had the benefit 
of such searching analysis and study as they have previously given to all other 
projects which have had their approval. 

In our judgment it would be unwise, impractical, and inexpedient to undertake 
the construction of such a gigantic project largely outside the borders of the 
United States even if it had been proven economically justified during an emer 
gency period such as now confronts us and during the time when there are so 
many needed river and harbor and flood-control projects within the borders of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope that the committee will disapprove the proposed agree- 
ment. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Morrison of the South Carolina State Ports 
Authority. 


STATEMENT OF EMMETT L. MORRISON, WASHINGTON REPRESENT- 
ATIVE, SOUTH CAROLINA STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Emmett Lz 
Morrison. I appear as representative of the South Carolina State 
Ports Authority. This authority embraces all the ports in South 
Carolina. 

The South Carolina State Ports Authority Is Oppos sed to the pro 
posed St. Lawrence waterway because we see no reason why the peo- 
ple of our State should be taxed for an enterprise the principal pur pose 
of which would be to divert traffic from the ports of our State for the 
development and improvement of which hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been spent and around which are involved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of other investments. 


NATIONAL INTERESTS 


We are prepared always to subordinate our selfish interests to those 
of the Nation as a whole, but without burdening the committee with 
argument, we are convinced that in this instance the national interest 
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is not involved. Furthermore, we are convinced that the sectional ad 

vantages which are claimed for the project would be more than offset 
by the harmful effects which it would have upon established ocean 
ports. 

And certainly we cannot be looked upon as any more selfish than 
the five steel companies that want the waterway as a means of giving 
them a competitive advantage in the movement of their iron ore from 
Labrador and Quebec, and which last year gave $80,000 to the lobby 
agitating for this project. 

We are mindful of the profession of Canada’s determination to 
build the waterway alone. We have no voice in what Canada does, 
but if that Government should proceed alone, it would be a waterway 
only as far as the Lake Erie ports and there would be less likelihood 
of immediate agitation to deepen it to 30 or 50 feet, and certainly 
South Carolina taxpayers would not be in the position of having to 
pay their share of the costs. 


FINANCING THROUGH BOND ISSUE 


We are mindful, too, of the pending amendment by which the proj- 
ect would be financed with a bond issue. Aside from the fact that 
Congress would be further whittling down its control over the purse 
strings, it would make no difference to the American taxpayer at all. 
A bond issue would be an additional indebtedness for them to carry 
just the same as the $265 billion debt they are now carrying and the 
$14 billion deficit in the pending budget. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cramman. You have completed your statement / 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is your home, Charleston ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir. I live here. I live in Maryland and I am 
Washington representative. 

The CuatrmMan. You are not a resident, then, of South Carolina? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir; I was asked Mr. Means, the chairman of 
the authority, to make the statement. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions / 

All right, Mr. Dawson Ditt, of the Pawtucket Chamber of Com- 
merce. All right, Mr. Ditt. 


STATEMENT OF DAWSON DITT, REPRESENTING THE PAWTUCKET 
BUSINESS CHAMBER, INC., OF PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Mr. Dirt. Mr. Chairman, my name is Dawson Ditt, of Sayles- 
ville, R. I. Lappear here in behalf of the Pawtucket Business Cham- 
ber, Inc., of Pawtucket, R. I., for the purpose of recording its op- 
position to the construction of the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 


I appeared before a similar committee in Washington February 26, 


1946, and filed a statement on April 27, 1951. In order to conserve 
the time of this committee, I wish to refer to and file as part of my 


statement today as exhibit A, the statement filed - April 27, 1951. 


In order to conserve the time of this committee, I wish to refer 
to and file as part of my statement today the statement filed April 27, 
1951. That will save a lot of time if I may file that. It 1s very 


short. 
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The CHatrmMan. Very well. 
Mr. Drrr. Since filing the statement of April 27, 1951—— 
The Cuarman. You wanted it printed in the record, don’t you? 
Mr. Drrr. Yes, I do. 
(The statement is as follows :) 
STATEMENT OF DAWSON DITT, REPRESENTING THE PAWTUCKET 
BUSINESS CHAMBER, INC., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


ExHipsiIr A 
Apri 27, 1951. 


Statement by Dawson Ditt of Saylesville, R. I., in opposition to House Joint 
Resolutions 2, 8, 4, 15, 102, 122, and 159 and H. R. 2586, approving the agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada relating to the development of 
the resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for national security 
and continental defense of the United States and Canada: and providing 
for making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating 


My name is Dawson Ditt. I reside in Saylesville, R. | I am making this 
statement in behalf of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., of: Pawtucket, 
R. L., in opposition of the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The Pawtucket Business Chamber, Inc., recently made a reexamination into 
the desirabiliy of this project and if constructed, the probable effect upon the 
economy of the New England area. It was this reexamination of past argu- 
ments and discussions which led to the conclusions embodied in a resolution 
adopted at its membership meeting held in Pawtucket, R. L., Monday, March 5, 
1951. This resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority The same 
resolution had previously been adopted by the board of directors. Said reso 
lution reads as follows: 

Resolved, That (1) The Pawtucket Business Chamber again affirms its op 
position to the St. Lawrence seaway project as inimical to the best interests 
of Rhode Island and New England as a whole for the reason that millions of 
dollars invested in port facilities in Boston and other New England ports would 
be imperiled and some cities might be adversely affected economically 

(2) Construction and maintenance of the project would engender gross waste 
ef public funds since the benefits claimed, if actually attained, would accrue to 
a comparatively stuall segment of the United States, while the Nation as a whole 
would suifer immeasurably through disruption of existing transportation facili- 
ties and also would be saddled with a tremendous tax bill to pay for the benefit 
of the few. 

(3) Diversion of foreign trade and shipping from the port of Boston and from 
communities along the eastern seaboard and the Gulf area which would be bound 
to ensue would compel many employers to close down their businesses and throw 
out of jobs many thousands of workers in foreign trade and allied industries, 
along with thousands of others who would be affected indirectly and displaced 

(4) The American merchant marine would be set back tremendously and 
thousands of merchant seamen made jobless because only foreign-flag tramp 
steamers would use the seaway and would take away cargoes of freight now 
transported by American ships in regular line service. 

(5) Support of the project under its present guise of “defense necessity” 
without foundation either as a military or economic factor, since most of the 
proposed seaway would be vulnerable to attack from the air and sabotage by 
land, while weather conditions, which compel closing of the St. Lawrence to 
traflic in the winter months, would make it inaccessible during these periods 

(6) As to the “urgency” of the project being based on the need for transporting 
iron ore from a field in Labrador that has not yet been opened, for and to one 
ewner in the United States presumably to augment a far-from-depleted supply 


coming stendily from ample deposits in the United States and Venezuela, even 


is 


if the need for getting iron ore from Labrador were real. all-rail transportation 
combined with seasonal use of existing water-route facilities would pro 
year-round service as against a top of 7 months a year via the seaway 

(7) The efforts of proponents of the seaway, who, having failed over the years 
to win approval, first by labeling it as an aid to Midwest wheat growers and then 
as important to Great Lakes navigation, now tie it up to the national en 
and are hereby condemned as a self-serving subterfuge: and be it further 
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Resolved, That the president of the Pawtucket Business Chamber have copies 
of these resolutions forwarded our Congressmen and Representatives, and to 
our Senators who are directly concerned with this legislation. 

Resolved, That the chairman of our committee in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway, Mr. Dawson Ditt, be authorized to attend the hearing in Washington 
to state our opposition. 

Change in hearing plans before the congressional committee prevented making 
a personal statement with opportunity to cross-examine. It is believed that this 
statement substantially reflects the views of the great majority of those in all 
fields of endeavor throughout New England including those who may merely 
view the project from a purely national or local New England economic premise. 

So much has already been said and written representing the views and opinions 
of people from all sections of the United States and representing every walk 
of life that this statement will stress principally the New England and Rhode 
Island point of view. It should be borne in mind that in making this statement 
that the best interess of the entire United States have been a guiding influence. 

Merely for the purpose of giving assurance that all aspects of the proposed 
project have been carefully weighed, brief reference will be made to the 
intrenational, national and sectional nature of the hazards embodied therein. 


INTERNATIONAL 


No part of the St. Lawrence River is wholly within the United States and but 
115 miles constitute the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada. An estimate of 1,067 miles beyond the 115 miles which does constitute 
an international boundary lies wholly within Canada. This fact should be 
weighed against the questionable value of the proposed seaway as a defense 
project, along with other considerations such as the vulnerability of the seaway 
to attack and destruction ot a point where its usefulness could be destroyed. 


NATIONAL 


There appears to be no national transportation necessity for the proposed 
seaway. There is at present a seaway available either via the St. Lawrence River 
or via the New York barge canal. Certainly no one questions the adequacy of rail 


transportation in the area to be served by the proposed seaway project both 
within the United States and Canada. The deepening of the channel to 27 
feet would confer very little transportation benefit upon United States regis- 
tered vessels. The greater benefit would go largely to vessels of foreign regis- 
tration. A most casual study of the draft of vessels of United States registry 
will support this statement. The record made by many others shows clearly that 
there is no transportation need in the United States of Canada for the deepened 
seaway; so why should the people of the United States invite foreign nations 
to sap our ability to preserve and maintain the transportation strength which 
generations of time and countless million dollars of investments were consumed 
in developing to the present state of efficiency. Arguments in favor of the 
proposed seaway project would have far greater weight, were it a venture with 
a 365-day-per-year potential. Certainly no project, whether for defense, profit, 
or convenience can justify so high an outlay if its use be limited to not exceeding 
two-thirds of each year. 


SECTIONAL 


Since there definitely appears to be no national transportation need to justify 
constructing the proposed seaway, brief reference will be made to the probable 
sectional advantages arising from the project. 

The proposed seaway project does offer an electric power advantage but the 
benefits are confined to such a small area that certainly the expense of the project 
cannot be justified on such grounds. As opposed to the probable advantage to a 
small area, we must weigh the harm that can come from the campaign already 
under wiy to urge the dislocation of already established industry in other areas. 
Relocation of industry usually does harm to the communities from which said 
industry migrates. In instances where there is economic need for new industry 
no one would oppose such construction but to make possible a situation under 
which a small benefited area could bring about waste of industrial facilities else- 
where does not appear in the best interests of the country. There is hardly any 
part of New England which could benefit from the electric power development 
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because of the line loss in transporting the electric power to New England. In 
practically all of New England electric power can be produced more economically 
with greater certainty of continued supply by local steam power plants. 


RHODE ISLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


Rhode Island has no hope of gaining any economic advantage whatsoever. 
There can be no transportation advantage nor any power advantage. The Rhode 
Island situation is not merely duplicated in each of the other New England States, 
but is further aggravated in all instances where there is present industry de- 
pendence upon the traffic flow between eastern coastal cities and the Midwest. 
There is no doubt that the construction of the proposed seaway would have a 
most disastrous effect upon the economy of New England. The continued suc- 
cess of New England railroads is of vital importance to all of New England. 
They serve the area every day of the year, and to be able to continue to serve 
well there must be profitable operation. There must be traffic to move every 
day throughout the year. The construction of the proposed seaway conceivably 
could seriously affect the ability of the New England railroads to continue giv- 
ing to New England the sort of rail transportation service so vital to its very 
existence as an industrial center. 

To conserve the time of those charged with the responsiblity of analyzing 
and weighing the factors to be considered prior to making a decision, other 
important factors such as the cost of the proposed project, the time factor 
in construction, and the maintenance costs, will not be reviewed. Others have 
already made statements with respect thereto. Should it be desired, there is 
a complete willingness and desire to expand and/or amplify any of the state- 
ments herein made. 

Mr. Dirr. Since filing the statement of April 27, 1951, nothing has 
occurred to change the position of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, 
Inc. It is still overwhelmingly oppose «Ll to the project for the reasons 
contained in statement made by me in its behalf April 27, 1951. My 
personal views are likewise the same. 

During the past year, attention has been directed to two matters 
regarding which I wish to briefly comment. 


CANADIAN ACTION 


It has been suggested that if the United States will not fO along 
with Canada, then Canada may wish to go ahead with the project 
alone. In answer to this, the feeling among businessmen in New 
England, and particularly Rhode Island, is that if the Dominion of 
Canada wishes to do so, there should be no objection or opposition 
because in the final analysis if any nation stands to benefit, certainly 
Canada would benefit most by far. The argument that it would be 
embarrassing to us as a Nation to have Canada go it alone is unim- 
perenne. Matters of such great importance and expense should not 
be decided upon a basis of who might be embarrassed. The weiglit 
of argument should rest with the economic necessity entirely. 


FINANCING BY PRIVATE CAPITAL 


There was a suggestion that the project be financed by private 
capital. Certainly no one can Las ae to private capital making an 
election regarding investments but the proposal made coupled with 
a Government guarantee would seem merely to be a device to accom- 
plish the objective of burdening the public of the United States with 
something for which there is no need and which ‘could result only in 
added tax burden. 
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ECONOMY OF RITODE ISLAND 


The economy of Rhode Island cannot benefit in any way from this 
proposed project It cert: ainly « ‘annot hope t oO get any improvement 
In transport: tion facilities and the electric power delivered from the 
St. Lawrence area into Rhode Island would be more costly that it can 
be produced in Rhode Island. 

The CHarrMan. You are from Rhode Island ¢ 

Mr. Dirr. Yes, lam. 

The Cuairman. Have you discussed this matter with Senator 
Green ? 

Mr. Drrr. I have, Senator. 

‘The CHatrMan. Have you told him your views ¢ 

Mr. Drrr. I hold him in very high esteem. Unfortunately, he and 
i are not on the same side with reference to this project. We agree 
on many things. I think he is = of our outstanding citizens. | 
think very well of him personally, but I do not agree with him. 

The Cuamman. IT am talking about your views now, not about 
personaliti les, | hold Senator Green in very high esteen.. 

Is Pawtucket a port i 

Mr. Drrr. No: Providence is. We have sea water in Pawtucket 
but we don’t do much ship ping. Barges come wp the river with lum 
ber and coal, but Providence is our shipping center. 

The Cuatrman. All right, your statement will be filed in the record. 
Any questions / 

Senator Witry. No, except that Senator Green is a man of good, 
sound judgment, isn’t he / 

Mr. Drrr. I think that Senator Green typifies much that we stand 
for in New England traditionally and otherwise. I think very highly 
of him, but as we sometimes find, people that we think well of make 
wrong lee isions, and | think he j is on the wrong side of the picture he ‘Te, 

Senator Witry. I suppose he would have the same opinion about 
you. 

Mr. Drrr. T think he would. and I think he thinks well of me, too. 

Senator Witey. We have got that settled now. 

The Cuarman. Are there any other witnesses present who have 
not been heard ? 

Senator Witry. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of brevity, I have 
not sought to present an oral statement before this committee convey 
ing my emphatic support of the resolution. 

We have heard from many fine Members of Congress, however, on 
behalf of the seaway, and my own State of Wisconsin sent down a 
great many of its distinguished sons to speak on the seaway’s behalf. 

I would just 7 to ask the chairman, because these last few d: LVS 
I have received a great many communications, if I would be per 
mitted to file a list simply of those people and those organizations 
It would not even encumber the record at all. It would be simply a 
statement showing who is in favor of the resolution and in support of 
the seaway. 

The Cramman. We have against the seaway 3500 telegrams. I 
have not tried to put those into the record. 

Senator Witey. I did not want to put in telegrams but you had just 
made the very identical statement that I think I have a right to offer 
other evidence on. 
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The Cuairman. We have not put those in the record, and we have 
not put a list of them in the record. If you want to encumber the rec- 
ord, put the list of 3.500 telegrams in the record also. 

Senator Wirey. If you want the list, why, it is perfectly agreeable 
with me. My point was that organizations during the last few days 
that I have not had time to look at have sent wires, but if you close the 
hearings now, it is all satisfactory to me. 

The Cuamman. Without the list, you mean / 

Senator Witry. Yes; anything is O. K. 

The Cuamman. We will stand in recess. The committee will de- 
termine when it will take this up in committee. 

(Whereupon, at 59250 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(At the outset of the public hearings on Senate Joint Resolutions 
27 and 111, the limited time available to the Foreign Relations Com 
mittee and the cost of printing made it impossible for the committee 
to comply with the numerous requests to be heard. There were ap 
proximately 1.000 requests to appear as W itnesses or to file statements, 
as well as 400 requests to file statements only, and 3,580 other expres 
sions of view, the great majority of which were in opposition to the 
joint resolutions. It was decided, consequently, that only those re 


quests received prior to the opening day of the hearings. February 25 


could be granted. All other statements submitted to the committee, 
however, have been retained in the files. and are available for the con 
sideration of Members of the Senate and others who may be interested. ) 


STATEMENTS IN Support oF SENATE JOINT ResoLuTIONS 27 AND 111 
STATEMENT BY Howarp NORMAN MANTEL, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


I urge that the Senate Foreign Relations Committee give speedy approval to 
United States participation in the proposed St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
issue is not whether the project itself be approved, but rather whether the [ 
States of America join with Canada in this vital undertaking 

There is little that I can say in favor of United States participation 
not already been said. As a defense measure it is of the that t 
have some voice in the decision that will be made regarding the utilizat 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes within the sco} 

But it is not alone as a defense measure that this project should be 
jointly by the United States and Canada: it bespeaks of 
out the entire regions of our Nation and the Provinces 
have the benefits of such a project. 

If we are to continue our great economic and industrial ¢ 
every available means of advancing our existing modes of transportation 
power. If we continue to remain in a state of equipoise and f: to join with 
Canada, that great country will take the initiative on her own. The Congress 
has a responsibility to the many hundreds of thousands of families who will be 
amongst those blessed by the results of the project and to think of the great 
benefits that it will do to commerce and industry. I doubt whether 
eastern seaboard ports will be permanently or seriously affected by t 
Indeed, in time, it should open new and unprecedented avenu 
to those very ports which now fear the competition of the St 
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In the past several years since the close of the Second 
States has been the great world leader in the building up ar 
the free world. We have accomplished in vears what man 
centuries failed to do. And what we have already accomplishe 
pared to the great potential of our technical cooperation prog 
it is sheer folly to spend billions of dollars abroad and fail to ta 
own backyard. Our great rivers—the Mississippi, the Missouri 
Connecticut should be « ffectively harnessed into engines of benefit 
Likewise with the St. Lawrence seaway. Here is an opportm 
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with our friendly neighbor in a project of mutual benefit. Let us not fail to 
seize that opportunity. 

I therefore strongly recommend that the committee favorably report this 
measure to the Senate for speedy congressional adoption. 


STATEMENT BY Gus Norwoop, Executive SECRETARY, NORTHWEST PURLIC POWER 
ASSOCIATION, INC., VANCOUVER, WASH. 


This association by motion of its board of trustees on January 25, 1952, re 
affirmed its previous endorsement of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj 
ect on condition that power be sold in accordance with present Federal power 
porey, 

While it will not be possible for me to testify at your hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 27, it would be appreciated if this letter be entered in the hear 
ing record, 


STATEMENT BY EMIL Reve, GENERAL PRESIDENT, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 01 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On many previous occasions the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, an 
organization composed of 400,000 members in 85 States, has testified to its sup 
port for the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. Again we repeat our 
urgent recommendation that enabling legislation be enacted without delay As 
to specific form of legislation, we follow position taken by CIO spokesman An- 
thony Wayne Smith in 1950 House hearings, both as to operation of power project 
and the self-liquidating character of the seaway. 

As trade-unionists and citizens vitally concerned with expanding employment 
opportunities and extension of collective bargaining, we see no merit whatever 
in objections offered on grounds that interests of some workers would be men- 
aced. This project will increase employment locally and nationally, and stab 
ilize industry in sections where more plentiful and cheaper power is essential 
As citizens we resent fact that Congress appears to be giving undue weight to 
standardized type of objections offered by vested interests, which have through 
the years been demonstrated as being without foundation and actually harmful 
even to the railroads and coal compiunies, ete., that close their eyes to the in 
evitable trends in modern technology and economic progress. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. EpELMAN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, TEXTILI 
WorKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO 


At every hearing conducted by a committee of the Senate or the House on this 
subject since 1946, the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, has filed testi 
mony in support of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

Ours is a union of about 400,000 workers with a membership in 35 States. 
We have a particularly heavy concentration of textile mills in the New England 
States. We have members in New York State in the area that is likely to feel 
the most direct impact of the St. Lawrence project. Our members in the 
Southern States, whose representatives in Congress for the most part oppose the 
project, actively support the position of the union on this issue rather than that 
of their legislators. This is not merely a case of “follow the leader.” 

At the most recent biennial convention of my union, held in Boston, Mass., in 
1950, more than 1,700 delegates were accredited. We brought to the floor of this 
meeting a tightly condensed resolution favoring a broad national program of 
conservation and resource development ; we specifically reendorsed the St. Law- 
rence project. On former occasions this type of resolution was agreed to pretty 
much as a matter of course. On this occasion, however, rank and file delegates 
insisted upon speaking on the resolution. Half a dozen of our delegates, workers 
from the shop. got up and asked to be heard. Two were from the South, three 
from New England, and one from New York. The southerners were from towns 
in the TVA region. They told in simple terms what cheap power means to them, 
how their standard of living has been improved as a direct result of the electri 
fication of their homes. These men said that less than a decade ago housekeep 
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ing was messy, with coal or wood stoves for heating and kerosene for cooking. 
If they could afford refrigeration in those days at all, they had to use the old- 
fashioned ice boxes which were not only troublesome but expensive. 

Today in these cotton mill towns which have the benefit of inexpensive TVA 
power, many families earning average textile wages have completely electrified 
homes. Not only do these families cook with electricity, but they heat with 
electricity also. And don’t tell us it never gets cold in the South because it does, 
and people have to heat their homes several months in the year. On our con- 
vention floor the delegates relited that they now have in their houses most 
modern electric conveniences, such as cooking stove, space heaters, water heater, 
refrigerator, washing machine, radio, vacuum cleaner, toaster, ete., and, of 
course, lighting. Monthly bills for all these conveniences will average $8 a month 
the year round, they said. The workers from the North who spoke then pointed 
out that their annual coal or oil bills, added to their electric and gas bills, added 
up to more than twice, and sometimes four times, what the southerners paid. 
Allowing for the fact that heating is a necessarily more expensive business in 
the North, vou still have a difference in costs between these two regions which 
gives the southerner a striking advantage both in cash outlay and in cleanliness 
and convenience. 

Our New England workers talked in favor of the St. Lawrence project as con 
sumers who want lower bills for the current they use in their homes; but mainly 
they argued from the standpoint of protecting their jobs. In years gone by mill 
workers would not have known enough to argue in a big public forum about the 
relation of power costs to the welfare of their industry. Today workers are 
aware of these basic economic factors and it is for that reason that they have 
become keen, active, and vocal supporters of a broad social program which 
includes items such as the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

National ClO and most of its affiliated unions have carried on intensive edu 
‘ational work on behalf of conservation and resource development programs. 
The power issue has been debated at CLO conventions, both National and State 
A very large section of our rank and file membership has become informed on the 
rather complex questions of public policy which must be grappled with in arriv- 
ing at a judgment on this type of issue. 

It is perfectly true that a very small segment of the CIO has opposed the 
public-power features of the St. Lawrence legislation on the grounds that unions 
in the electric light and power industry have found it difficult to deal with cer- 
tain publicly operated projects. The fact that this group has testified against 
the project has been exaggerated out of all proportion by the opponents of the 
legislation. The fact is that numerically there is greater support for this project 
in the ranks of labor than ever before. There is great understanding of just 
what is involved. There is a clearly expressed and energetically supported 
position taken in favor of pushing the seaway and power project by national 
CIO and by virtually all of its larger affiliates. 

At the 1951 CIO convention held in New York City we even had a group of 
railway workers who are CIO members raise the question as to whether railway 
employment would suffer as the result of the cheaper water transportation. 
President Philip Murray met this issue squarely and discussed it at length 
He met the objections. He demonstrated the falsity and the groundlessness of 
such fears. The convention, after full and free debate, by an overwhelming 
vote endorsed and supported the resolution in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power development. 

Among working people, wherever I go, there is now a rather grim conviction 
that opposition to this particular undertaking stems almost entirely from a very 
small but powerful group of vested interests. In their overanxiety to protect 
their investments these conservative interests would bring about a contraction 
of the economy and thereby actually force the very condition they are trying 
to prevent. 

A couple of years ago the closing down of the Textron textile mills in Nashua, 
N. H., and the removal of the manufacturing operations to the South made head- 
lines for a period of several weeks. Important faets were brought out at the 
congressional investigation conducted by United States Senator Charles Tobey. 
One fact developed at that time is vitally relevant to this hearing. That was 
the relative cost of power in the North and the South. Textron gave as one of 
the compelling reasons for going South the fact that its power bill would be 
about half in the South as against what it had been in the New England location. 

Autnoritative support for the view that lower power costs and increased supply 
are essential to the economy of New England is to be found in that excellent 
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volume, The New England Economy, published last year by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. This report was not written by the members of the Council 
here in Washington or by the staff of the Council. This study was prepared by 
a group of outstanding New England professors—all of them men with national 
reputations and outstanding competence in the fields of social planning and 
economic analysis. 

Let me read a few paragraphs from a speech made by Mr. Emil Rieve, general 
president of the Textile Workers Union of America. I quote: 

“The whole New England area is short of electric power. There is no argument 
on that point. 

“Even the enemies of public power admit that New England will need an 
increased capacity of more than a million kilowatts in the next 10 years. The 
present capacity is about 5 million kilowatts. 

“In other words, New England must somehow lay its hands on at least 20 
percent more electric power. 

“IT think we all realize that the effect of a conservative policy is to make 
gloomy predictions come true. 

“Unless there is enough electricity to operate new industries, there won't be 
any new industries. ‘Then, I suppose, the private-power interests will say, ‘See? 
We were right all the time.’ 

“New England has for generations been a great center of textile manufacturing 
After the First World War many mills moved to the South. <A sort of running 
debate has been going on between the areas ever since, each one claiming advan 
tages over the other. 

“lam not going to get into this argument today. Dut I want to point out 
that some public officials in New England have waved away the possible loss of 
textile mills as a small matter. They say they are in favor of diversified industry. 

“This sounds very good. Unfortunately. almost every other type of manufac- 
turing uses more electric power than a textile mill. If there’s not enough power 
for textiles, what will turn the wheels of these new factories? 

“Spokesmen for the private utilities like to say that the cost of power is too 
small an item in textile manufacturing to make any difference. They say it 
amounts to only 2.3 percent of the total budget. 

“A cut of 50 percent in rates, they argue, would mean a saving of only 1.1 or 
1.2 percent. 

“They forget that profits—even high profits—are also only a part of the total 
budget Let us be conservative and say that profits in this same budget amount 
to 10 percent 

“The St. Lawrence has become a symbol—a rallying point. 

“The little 1.2 percent saving in the big figure would increase profits by a 
big 12 percent. 

“It seems to me that on this basis, the cost of power is important. And there 
is no question about the difference in cost. A 50 percent differential is just 
about right between the TVA area and the average New England community. 

“T think we must also recognize the fact that the St. Lawrence development 
alone will not solve the problems I have mentioned 

“The St. Lawrence fight is leading the way for the rest Let us win it—and 
then keep going, for the sake of New England and the whole Nation.” 

On behalf of the Textile Workers Union of America, we wrote the following 
letter to the Members of the Senate and House from the New England States 
on the matter of the distribution of the power generated at the dam site on 
the St. Lawrence River: 

= * Great damage has already been done to the national interest because 
of the unnecessary delay in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. The case has been amply proved many times over by the testi- 
mony of the highest authorities in Government without regard to party affiliation 
and by the defense establishments that the St. Lawrence seaway project would 
be to the great advantage of the country because it will develop a large source 
of cheap power for the Northeastern States and low-cost transportation to the 
agricultural and industrial regions of the Middle West. The interdependence of 
our country is such that prosperity in one area inevitably means better standards 
of living in other parts of the country. 

“T urge you and every other Representative of New England States in Congress 
to support the St. Lawrence seaway and power project on the basis of its na- 
tional importance, and urge you to do this regardless of whether there is an 
immediate concrete, measurable return to New England as such. However, since 
the power project contemplated in connection with the seaway is located within 
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economical transmission distance of New England, and since this project comes 
within the constitutional authority of Congress to develop for the benefit of the 
people as a whole, I would urge you to do everything possible to secure a portion 
of the power supply there to be generated for the use of the industries and the 
people of New England. 

“Tt is only 150 miles from the site of the St. Lawrence to Vermont and westerti 
Massachusetts. Power is economically transmitted now over distances as high 
as 300 miles, which means, in effect, that St. Lawrence power could be trans 
mitted as far as Boston and Providence within economical limits. Certainly it 
would be feasible for Connecticut cities like Hartford to use St. Lawrence power. 
It is up to our Representatives in Congress to support this project and to make 
the appropriate arrangements with representatives of the Federal Government 
or the State of New York to secure a fair portion of this power for our industries 
in New England which are starved for need of low-cost power. 

“We suggest and recommend that every Congressman and Senator fro 
England vote to approve the St. Lawrence project with a proviso that 
proportion, say, 25 percent, of the power generated on the St. Lawrence 
would be made available to the people of the New England States on the same 
basis as to the citizens of New York State. Such an arrangement appears equi 
table both to New York and those of us who are their neighbors in New England 

“The St. Lawrence seaway project is the most concrete Proposal before Con 
gress iffecting northeastern areas. We in New England have resources within 
our own borders which need to be developed, but it will take time to make surveys 
and reports and to obtain the necessary State and Federal legislation and appro- 
priations. The St. Lawrence seaway anl power project, however, has been in 
the blueprint stage for some time, and within 60 days after approval by the Con 
gress work may be started. We can secure more power and more quickly by the 
authorization of the St. Lawrence project than by any other means. Meanwhile, 
our other plans for the development of the Connecticut, Merrimac, and other 
New England rivers, plus the Quoddy project in Maine, can be studied by the 
Congress and also brought to the blueprint siage.” 

The Textile Workers’ Union of America urges the enactment of the proposed 
legislation primarily on the grounds of broad national interest: our particular 
and immediiute concern for the maintenance of a sound and thriving economy in 
New Enghint bas a vital bearing on the whole national welfare. [ again empha 
size our conviction that a clear majority of the people of New England and the 
people of New York want this undertaking to go through 

We in the ClO find it particularly difficult to understand why certain labor 
organizations in the mining and railway industries have permitted themselves to 
be used in this fight against the project To unions such as mine, it is simply 
nonsense that workers anywhere would be hurt by the development of a natural 
resource. 

Unless every present economic and social trend is reversed in this country 
long before the seaway could be completed, our whole national economy will have 
expande | to such an extent that there will be many more new jobs for railway 
men than the number it is alleged by industry propagandists will be put out of 
work by the expansion of water transit 

In the early days of the TVA controversy I campaigned in ‘Tennessee and 
adjoining States, representing my union, in the several referenda that were held 
on authorizing municipalities to distribute the public power that was being gen 
erated at the dams. At that time, back in the early Roosevelt days, the United 
Mine Workers wes in a liberal phase I talked for TVA on the same platferms 
with district presidents of the mine workers. Later on these same men switched 
their line on TVA. 

jut now we hear on the radio night after night coal-industry publicists boast 
ing of the fact that the largest contract to purchase coal in the history of mini 
has been made by TVA for its steam plants It is plain for everyone to see just 
what happened. Low-cost hydroelectricity created new demand and stimulated 


expansion of the regional economy This in turn meant the use of more conl 


ti 


rather than less, This analogy cun be applied to the St. Lawrence situation 
Make this improvement, and the end result will be a better life for 


if¢ coal miners 
as well as for everyone else. 


No group of workers, no group of investors or financiers can, without peril 
to their own best interests, delay the changes in our society that science and 
technology make inevitable. The textile workers who tried to smash the power 
looms a century or more ago learned that much. It is just as futile to stand in 


the way of the use of the St. Lawrence for shipping heavy goods from the Midwest 
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to the East or abroad as it would be to demand that we go back to candle lights 
because candlestick makers should have more employment. Rank-and-file workers 
know these things. The great majority of people who work for a living, either 
in New England or elsewhere in this country, are for this particular type of legis- 
lation, and especially they are for the broadest program of resource development 
that this country can undertake. Essentially, workers are for these programs 
because they have boundless faith in the capacity of our country to consume and 
to create the wealth that will pay for the things that we need to increase produc- 
tion and improve living standards. 


STATEMENT RY JERRY VoornIs, ExecutTive SECRETARY, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Jerry Voorhis, and 
I am executive secretary of the Cooperative League of the United States of 
America, with headquarters at 348 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, ll. The 
League is a business association and educational agency, Whose members number 
about a million and three-quarters American families and consist of 13 regional 
and national cooperative associations and two mutual insurance companies. 
About three-quarters of the member families in the Cooperative League are 
rural people and farmers, and the other quarter are people living in cities. 
These figures do not include members of credit unions or rural electric cooper- 
atives, although both their national associations are affiliated with the league. 
The credit union membership is nearly 6,000,000, and rural electric membership 
is today about 3,500,000. 

By action of its board of directors, the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America supports passage of Senate Joint Resolution No. 27, which provides 
for participation of the United States in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, and for liquidation of its costs through toll charges 
and power revenues. 

Our organization supports this legislation in the public interest and because 
we believe it essential to the welfare and safety of the United States. 

We have a number of reasons for our position. 

First. We believe this project is of vital importance to national defense in what 
will probably be a long period of defense mobilization. New practical sources 
of iron ore are already needed and will become more and more necessary each 
year. Such sources exist in Labrador. They could be readily transported and 
delivered to existing centers of steel production through the St. Lawrence water- 
way, far more cheaply and with less expenditure of critical materials than can 
be done in any other way. Moreover, additional power is greatly needed in the 
northeastern part of the country. St. Lawrence power is the best and cheapest— 
though not the complete—answer to that problem. Obviously, an adequate supply 
of power is a basic essential to the expansion of production which defense 
mobilization requires. It is certainly pertinent that the United States Govern- 
ment is now paying a premium of 6 cents a pound to the Aluminum Corp. 
of America for production at Massena, N. Y., because of the high cost of power 
there. This is at the very site of the proposed major St. Lawrence power devel- 
opment, where, if the project is constructed, 13 billion kilowatt-hours of very 
cheap power would be generated annually. Finally, as to this first point, the 
St. Lawrence project would make possible the full construction of oceangoing 
ships at Great Lakes shipyards in closest possible proximity to the steel centers 
of the country. It is hardly necessary to underscore the importance of this 
factor to our national defense. 

We cannot afford not to construct the St. Lawrence project, from the standpoint 
of national defense. 

Second. We believe this project should be constructed because it would in 
effect extend our Atlantic coast line clear into the heart of the continent. Chi- 
cago, Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland, Milwaukee, would be ocean ports. It is almost 
impossible to conceive a great nation deciding to seal off a great 4,300-mile coast 
line and a waterway to the interior of a whole continent, rather than opening 
up such a waterway and coast line. It would be almost as reasonable for the 
nations of the Mediterranean area to block the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
St. Lawrence project will, we are informed, reduce transportation charges on 
wheat, shipped to the east coast or overseas, by between 5 cents and 10 cents 
a bushel with corresponding savings on other farm products. This will be a 
saving in cost to our Government on any foodstuffs which it must transport 
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It will give our farmers a far better, more direct, and cheaper access to the 
markets of the world—and to the hungry people of the world which from our 
point of view is certainly of at least equal importance. The project would greatly 
reduce transportation costs to our east coast and to other parts of the world 
for the great Canadian oil pool in Alberta, which may in the course of the next 
few years prove one of the world’s most important sources of petroleum. And 
the St. Lawrence project would bring oceangoing transportation to the very 
gates of the most highly industrialized portions of the United States. 

No nation on earth—not even the wealthy and powerful United States—can 
afford to neglect an opportunity of this kind. 

Third. We believe the people of the northeastern part of our country are 
entitled to the relief from high power costs which this project would make 
possible. Average costs of electricity to New York State consumers was, in 
1948, 26 percent above the national average, 180 percent above the average for 
the State of Washington, and 13S percent above the average for Tennessee. 
Northern New England is in much the same situation. In this area of New 
York and New England there is no coal and no oil. Waterpower is the one 
important source of energy. Electric generation is the one answer to the prob- 
lem and St. Lawrence energy is by far the best and cheapest means of such 
generation. 

Fourth. We believe the St. Lawrence project should be a joint project of the 
United States nnd Canada, and that unless Congress acts promptly the chance 
for such joint action with our northern neighbor will be forever lost. If Canada 
proceeds by herself, as she is determined to do, the United States will have given 
up control over a vital waterway—the first time in history so far as we are 
aware that a great nation has done such a thing. The United States would then 
pay its full share, at least, of the cost of the project in tolls. But it would have 
no control over the facilities. What is perhaps even more serious, however, 
would be the rejection of an opportunity to bind more closely together the two 
great nations of North America. In times like these such a rejection is not 
only short-sighted but inexcusable. 

There are other reasons that could be given. But the record is already replete 
with them, and they need not be labored. 

This is not a political issue, nor a sectional one, nor a “special interest” one. 
It is a national issue of profound significance. We find it hard to believe that 
Congress will hesitate to pass the necessary legislation for the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

The only aspect of the St. Lawrence project which should cause any hesitation 
is the possible effect it might have in increasing inflationary pressures. On this 
point, however, it is important to bear in mind that expenditures will be 
spread over a 5-year period at least and will probably not exceed $250 million 
in any one year. Compared to the huge expenditures of the direct military 
budget this amount is not of great significance to the inflationary problem. In 
the second place the whole question of any inflationary effects depends entirely 
upon how the project is financed. It can be financed by taxation in which case 
it would have no inflationary effect at all—and would yield back to American 
taxpayers over the years far more than it costs them. Or it could be financed 
in the manner proposed in the bill introduced by Senator Aiken for himself and 
other Senators, whereby bonds would be sold to the people to raise the money. 
Revenue bonds would certainly be a practical device in connection with a project 
like this. And finally, and most important, it must be borne in mind that the 
St. Lawrence project will not only be revenue producing but will have the 
effect of substantially increasing our national production. And increased pro- 
duction is one of the basic antidotes to inflation. In its net effect the St. Law- 
rence is quite as likely to have a counterinflationary effect as to cause further 
inflation. Properly financed this is certain to be the case. 


STATEMENT BY THE STATE GRANGE OF MINNESOTA 


For the past two decades the question of the completion of a deepwater route 
from the Atlantic ocean via the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes to 
Duluth has been pertodically before the Congress, Considering the great poten- 
tial value of this project to not only the Midwest but to the Nation as a whole, we, 
representing a large segment of the rural people of Minnesota respectfully 
urge the adoption of legislation by the Eighty-second Congress which would 
authorize immediate construction in cooperation with Canada. 
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PLANNING 


Never has a United States public works project been better planned than has 
that of the St. Lawrence seaway. ‘Testifying before the House Public Works 
Committee on February 26, 1951, Lt. Gen. Lewis Pick, Chief of Army Engineers 
said: “No project which the Corp of Engineers has ever been connected with 
has had more careful planning and study than the St. Lawrence seaway. As a 
matter of fact planning is so detailed and complete that work can be started on 
this project 90 days after the President signs the bill authorizing the construc 
tion. Plans and specifications weigh over 55 pounds.” 

Plans are so thorough that details of two towns which will be constructed to 
house the workers are complete to the finest detail. 


MIDWEST NEEDS SEAWAY 


In this 14-State area from Missouri and Kansas on the south, to the Canadian 
border and from Ohio to Montana and Wyoming, originated nearly one-half the 
agricultural wealth produced in the United States in 1951. This production 
equalled between 7 and S&S percent of all agricultural wealth produced in the 
entire world. Inland America, the Nation’s great breadbasket, is in fact and by 
far the most productive food growing area in the world. 

This is not only now the world’s most productive area but it will continue to 
be so in the future, and as we evaluate the need of early development and com 
pletion of the St. Lawrence project, recognition of this unique superiority in 
basic resources is necessary. 

In this broad inland America are the world’s most highly productive farm 
lands, its largest iron and coal deposits, and its greatest potential power sources 
oil, oil shale, coal and hydro. To complement this matchless natural endow 
ment, we have in this area the greatest aggregation of trained, experienced, and 
skilled industrial and farm working force of the world. These superior natural 
and human resources constitute the bankable assets we have to offer as security 
for our proposition that the St. Lawrence project is urgent for this Nation. 

It is obvious that cheap and easy transport of food from inland America to 
any place in the world is also important and will become more important as 
the area’s productivity continues to increase through better farming methods, the 
development of the Missouri Valley, and through other means. The USDA says 
that a reasonable development of the Missouri Basin will in the next two decades 
increase the productiveness of this area alone 25 percent. This is where the 
development of the St. Lawrence deep seaway becomes a vital factor. 

The transportation benefits of the St. Lawrence project would be far more 
widespread and far greater than its power benefits. Estimated grain tonnage 
that would be shipped over the St. Lawrence ranges from 200 to 400 million 
bushels per year with a net saving under present costs of around 8 to 8S vents per 
bushel, the 8 cents advantage being that of the St. Lawrence over Gulf ports for 
Kansas City wheat, and the S cents being the advantage over movement from 
prairie provinces of Canada via Pacific ports. 

It is little wonder that Grange members have supported the construction of 
this project for over two decades, yet this advantage is only one side of the ad 
vantage to agriculture. Farmers would not only gain in higher prices of products 
farm operation and living, No estimates have been made of this benefit but it 
sold, but would also benetit by cheaper things shipped in and bought for their 
doubtless would be great. This plan would deepen a short stretch of the St. 
Lawrence River, and by so doing would open a waterway to the commerce of the 
World. For almost 2,500 miles, from and to the heart of this incomparably pro 
ductive inland America, ocean ships would be able to carry their cargoes. 

Combined with this opportunity to bring the benefits of cheap water transpor 
tation to the Middle West is the largest undeveloped source of hydroelectric 
power in the United States, 2,200,000 horsepower in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, waiting to be divided between the United 
States and Canada. Electricity can be produced by this project for an esti 
mated eost of 1.77 mills compared with electricity generated with coat only at 
7.5 to 9.0 mills total cost, or a net difference of from 4 to 5 mills 


AMORTIZATION 


According to the United States Department of Commerce in the case of the 


St. Lawrence seaway the measured, assured, potential traffic. based on a 27-foot 
channel will vield a revenue of $27,875,000 annually or 1.54 times the annual 
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charges for operating, maintenance, interest at 214 percent and retirement of 
bonds, which will amount to $20,360,000 each year. Vending legislation pro 
poses to set up a special seaway account which will be used for construction of 
the seaway. The earnings will pay the interest and retire the bonds and there 
‘ould be no delving into funds of the United States Treasury 


TWENTY-SEVEN-FOOT CHANNEL AMPLE FOR ALL SHIPS 


Those who would defeat the project argue that American ships could not 
transit the 27-foot channel proposed for the project. According to the United 
States Maritime Commission if our larger ships, after passing through the canal 
outbound, picked up their fuel at Montreal; or inbound, went through the locks 
light in fuel (which they would do anyway, having exhausted their supply on 
the long ocean voyage) 75 percent of United States ships could use the seaway. 
The important thing to bear in mind in the question of the 27-foot draft is that 
traffic in sufficient volume at this draft is already assured in a volume sufficient 
to liquidate the investment and operate the project. Any further deepening can 
be made when the demand for it occurs, at which time the increased volume of 
tolls through the increased traffic would be sufficient to liquidate the additional 
investment, 


SHOULD CANADA CONSTRUCT THE SEAWAY 


Canada plans to complete the seaway alone unless the Eighty-second Congress 
pledges the participation of the United States. Opponents of the seaway call 
this a bluff. 

In an address by the Right Honorable C. D. Howe, Minister of the Canadian 
Government Departments of Trade and Commerce and Defense Production at the 


annual dinner of Washington Society of Engineers at Washington, D. C., on 


November 28, 1951, this sigificant statement was made: “It has been suggested 
in some irresponsible quarters that the Canadian proposal was a bluff, that 
Canada could not and would not undertake such a large project alone. I trust 
that the official announcement will put an end to that kind of talk. There is no 
biuff about Canada’s attitude. We would need and would seek the cooperation 
of a designated agency in the United States to develop the international power 


With that, we can and will complete the other essential work in the St. Lawrence 
River.” 

In December 1951 the Canadian Parliament unanimously adopted legislation 
to authorize the construction by Canada alone, entirely within the boundaries 
of Canada, if the United States Congress did not see fit to go along at 


this 
session. This means that the way is prepared and Canada is waiting to go. In 


fact early in February they appointed a special commission composed of mem 
bers on a cabinet level to confer with a similar commission to be appointed by 
the President, to iron out all details in case we do not participate. So now it is 
not a question of whether or not the seaway will be built, it is simply a question 
of does the United States, or doesn’t it, want to participate’ That is the ques 
tion the Congress has to decide now—the seaway is going to be built anyway 
Construction by Canada will mean that the fourth coastline of the United States 
and, incidentally the longest, will be controlled by the Dominion of Canada and 
they will have complete jurisdiction over the entrance and exit over this great 
waterway that will open our great industrial Midwest, the arsenal of democ 
racy, to the markets of the world. 

American imports and exports from this great industrial empire will furnish 
the great majority of the traffic over this waterway, which means in the course 
of time, American industry and American consumers will pay for it in the tolls 
the Canadians will charge and, in a few short years, the Canadians will own it 
and the United States will have paid for it Further, during World War If, 
ail military traffic moving through the Suez Canal, was charged a toll and the 
United States paid millions of dollars in tolls on both military supplies and 
men moving to the Near and Far East through this canal. Is there any reason 
to expect a different treatment on the St. Lawrence canal if the Canadians build 
it’ Lspecially when you take into consideration that the United States owns 
the Panama Canal and collects tolls on all traffic that passes through it, 
less of the country of origin, except United States Government ships 
are but two of many disadvantages to the United States of 
prepesal to build t alone 
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MATERIALS SCARCE ? 


Opponents to the seaway urge that we wait until the emergency is over and 
scarce materials come into greater supply. 

No less authorities. than General Eisenhower and Senator Taft have been 
quoted in the press as expressing the opinion that the present defense emergency 
will last for at least 10 years and possibly longer. 

The argument of critical material, manpower shortages, etc., was completely 
refuted by no less a personage than the former president of the General Electric 
Co., and now Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, Charles E. Wilson, 
certainly a man with the experience qualified to speak on this subject. Testify 
ing before the House Public Works Committee, February 21, 1951, Mr. Wilson 
said: 

“* * * as Director of Defense Mobilization, I have had to weigh the ad- 
vantages I have discussed against the cost in terms of manpower and materials, 
which the construction of this project would impose. My support of this project, 
therefore, takes into account this important consideration, 

“To explain my judgment on this let me point out that none of the materials 
requirements as set forth in the NSRB report constitutes as much as one-half 
of 1 pereent of our annual supply. For example, the 30,000 tons of steel a year 
required is something less than three-one hundredths of 1 percent of our total 
annual ingot production. The copper requirements of 500 tons a year amounts 
to one-twentieth of 1 percent of the annual supply from domestic areas alone. 
Even in the case of cement, where the fraction is largest, 750,000 barrels a year, 
is approximately three-tenths of 1 percent of the annual supply that can be 
counted on during the 5-year period of construction. In each instance, there- 
fore, the amount of materials required is so small as to be negligible in the total 
mobilization framework.” 

The same is true in the case of manpower. In addition to the manpower en 
gaged in producing and moving materials needed for the project, its construction 
will require 7,000 American workers on the site. This is equivalent to hardly 
more than one one-hundredth of 1 percent of the civilian labor force. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In conclusion we would point out that the completion of the St. Lawrence 
seaway would make at least a fivefold contribution in a future war. It would 
create a reserve of power capacity in the industrial heart of the North American 
Continent, where that reserve is presently inadequate for peacetime needs. The 
combination of power and navigation will stimulate a versatile industrial growth, 
giving greater capacity for the specialized production required in modern wart, 
and permitting greater dispersal of that production. The seaway would per- 
mit all but the largest ocean vessels to be built a thousand miles from the sea, 
adding flexibility and dispersal to the program of ship-building and repair. It 
would provide an alternative transportation route to the railways, so hard 
pressed in the late war. But above all it would provide an outlet and inlet to and 
from the markets of the world for this great inland empire, which is the heart of 
America. 

The State Grange of Minnesota urges immediate approval of H. R. 337, 
Blatnik bill, to authorize the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

Signed by members of the executive committee: William B. Pearson, 
Master, Ogilvie; William Firday, Overseer, Merrifield; M. Estelle 
Thompson, Secretary, Lansing; C. E. Brugger, Austin; Robert 
C. Wenberg, Dalbo; David Ryan, leader. 


the 


STATEMENTS IN OpposiTion TO SENATE JOINT ResoLutrions 27 AND 111 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. SEIBERT ON BEHALF OF INTERESTS OF THE STATE OF 
VIRGINIA 


We again find ourselves required to express opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway power project. 

I am speaking for the interests of the State of Virginia, including the great 
port of Hampton Roads, and my position is commerce counsel of the State Cor- 
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poration Commission of Virginia at Richmond, Va., which position I have held 
for over 5 years, previously employed as director of the transportation division 
of the commission. 

The same opposition exists today and will continue to a proposal which if 
carried through could only result in an adverse effect on the State of Virginia 
and seriously affect the great port of Hampton Roads. 

This project has been before the Congress for over 40 years and the office of 
commerce counsel has expressed its opposition a number of times within the past 
12 years. 

We see no merit in spending the taxes of all of the persons in the United 
States for a very uncertain advantage to a small part of this large Nation. 

We see no merit in using the taxes of the citizens of the State of Virginia 
to build an outmoded waterway and if such waterway is of any use to take away 
from this State and from its great port revenues which now accrue, not only in 
taxes but to the people, by the use of its present facilities. 

The State is greatly interested in the development of the port of Hampton 
Roads and this port is served by efficient railroad service from the very territory 
presumed to be added by the waterway. 

The waterway does not pass through United States territory; its mouth is 
not a port of the United States; its control is not under the United States and 
its use is limited to 7 months of the year. However, whatever earnings are made 
in those 7 months must, in part, come from earnings now enjoyed by the trans- 
portation agencies of the State of Virginia and other States. 

The original expense for this seaway is not the only expense and figures pre- 
sented in the past and possibly which will be presented before the present Senate 
committee will show that a toll high enough to ultimately in the far future pay 
for the waterway will be so great that it is likely the seaway will be little used. 

There is aiso the question of what will happen if this is such an important 
seaway in the time of war. On whose shoulders will fall the problem of defense? 
One atomie bomb will undo the work of months and this seaway is not on United 
States soil. Its entrance port is not on United States soil. 

Assuming that enough ships can use this seaway and its canals and can pay 
enough to maintain and in time take care of all sums spent in its construction, 
what about the taxes which are now being paid and would be paid by other 
transportation agencies when such transportation agencies will lose the traffic 
to this seaway? The United States is certainly in no shape today to lose any 
taxes when the demand is constantly for more taxes and more places to lay taxes. 
The States are certainly in no position to lose taxes when the demands of the 
Federal Government are so great that the places from which taxes may be secured 
by the States are few and far between. 

The cost of this project is constantly going up and if the future can be judged 
by the past, whatever is determined as the cost at the present time, the ultimate 
cost will actually be 100 percent greater. An examination of the cost of all 
waterways coustructed in the past will bear out this statement. 

There is no justification for taking away the advantages of the port of 
Hampton Roads or the other ports in the United States for this project. 

The iron ore that is supposed to furnish a great part of the revenue can easily 
find other means of transportation. It must find means of transportation from 
its source to the water and the iron ore in Canada is not the only source of ore 
today. 

Recent newspapers have published the statement that the Canadian Govern- 
ment has a surplus of $722,000,000 and is in a quandary as to its ultimate use. 
Alas! What a difference! If the Canadian Government wishes to embark on 
a project of this kind on its own soil which will possibly result in benefits to its 
own ports, that is an internal problem of Canada. 

The people of the United States have reached the point that taxes are becoming 
so great that the incentive to earn and to build is being lost and we are running 
deeper on the deficit side each year of existence. The United States should not 
appropriate one penny nor enter into anv treaty, any agreement, or any contract 
to spend any money on this project. There have been billions of dollars spent 
in other lands up to the present time, but in those cases the reason or excuse 
has been the need for defense. 

Sometime ago the need for the St. Lawrence waterway project was shown 
as defense, but in this project the money spent on foreign soil will not only cost 
the taxpayers in taxes, but cost the citizens of the State of Virginia and the 
citizens of the other States of the United States in diverted revenues and higher 
taxes. There is the possibility of a benefit for a comparatively few citizens in 
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the United States, but this is at the expense of the country at large. The 
principal beneficiaries will be shipping interests and the importers to this 
country of Commodities which now reach our ports and are transported by rail 
promptly and efficiently without delay to their destination in all 12 months of 
the year. 

This project will result in injury to capital, labor, transportation, ports, and 
the people of this State and of the other States. 

The statement of the previous commerce counsel made in 1941 is true toda) 
that the construction of the project would be an outright waste of publie funds 
at a time when the national debt is higher than it has ever been and increasing 
all the time and the project has no merit either as an economic or defense 
measure 


STATEMENT OF EE. C. ASH, TRAFFIC MANAGER, ON BEHALF OF THE MOBILE ( ALA.) 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


The Mobile Traffic and Transportation Bureau is a nonprofit organization, 
duly incorporated under the laws of the State of Alabama, and represents the city, 
county, port, commercial, and shipping interests of Mebile in transportation 


matters. 

At a regular meeting of the board of directors of this organ'zation, held on 
Thursday, February 21, 1952, the undersigned was directed to continue to oppose, 
on behalf on said bureau, the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. This proposed development has been the subject of legislation 
over a long period of years and the justification has been changed from time to 
time as the proponents have used various and different ideas which might have 
public appeal. This time they are using the national defense, the scarcity of 
iron ore, and the shortage of electric power as the main issues, 

We are not at all impressed by contentions that this project is necessary for 
the defense of the country. It is known that it will take from 6 to 10 years to 
build. In the building it will divert labor, scarce materials, and public funds 
from the many essential defense projects which are needed at this critical time 
This, we believe, is extremely unsound and contrary to the welfare of our Nation 
and its citizens. 

The waterway would be ice-bound for approximately 5 months each year and 
therefore could be used for transportation purposes only for a period of about 
7 months, during which time an enormous amount of tonnage would be diverted 
from the railroads. It would seem most unreasonable to expect the railroads 
to maintain sufficient equipment to accommodate the traffic requirements of the 
shipping public throughout the 5 winter months when navigation by vessels 
of the Wwuterway would be impossible. The railroads constitute the backbons 
of transportation in this country, particularly in times of national emergency 
such as now exists. Anything which would tend to weaken the railroads, such 
as the proposed waterway, would be a calamity rather than a furtherance of the 
national defense. 

The seaports on the Gulf, Atlantic, and Vacifie coasts have spent enormous 
sums of money to develop their terminal facilities, and any great diversion of 
tonnage from these various ports through the use of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway would seriously affect all of them. At Mobile, the State of Alabama has 
constructed modern ocean terminals at a cost in excess of $20,000,000 (replace 
ment value: nearly $40,000,000), and this investment would be seriously menaced 
by the diversion of tonnage. 

Our Federal Government is committed to the policy of encouraging and de 
veloping a first-class American merchant marine, but because of the maximum 
27-foot depth of the project it could not be used by modern American-flag ves 
sels, which require a substantially deeper draft, as even the Liberty-type ves 
sels draw 28 feet 3 inches in fresh water. On the other hand, the proposed 
depth of 27 feet is adequate to accommodate innumerable foreign-flag vessels 
which undoubtedly would be the sole beneficiaries from the development of this 
project, insofar as shipping services in our foreign Commerce are concerned. 

A very large percentage of the proposed navicable distance of the St. Lawrence 
River from Ontario to the open sea is located in Canadian territory. It seems 
unrealistic for anyone to suggest that the taxpayers of the United States should 
provide funds for the development of any such transportation project which 
would result in a terrific loss of business to American railroads, American rivers, 
American-flag shipping services, and American coastal seaports, 
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During this critical time, when the country is operating in the red financially, 
and the citizens are struggling under high taxes, every possible economy in out 
‘Government expenditures is extremely necessary, and our citizens should not be 
further burdened with the tremendous cost of developing this nonessential project. 

We are not in position to know personally ‘as to the scarcity of iron ore in this 
country ; but, from what we have read, we are inclined to believe that there is 
actually no scaricity but, instead, there are vast quantities of ore which could be 
made available at cheaper transportation costs than can the Labrador ore which 
the proponents claim is so badly needed as to justify the construction of this 
project. 

As to the scarcity of electric power in New England, we understand that a 
report has just been made by the Defense Production Administration Special 
Committee of Power Experts that in the Northeast the prospect is for increasing 
power surplus. This being true, there certainly is no necessity at this time for 
the construction of power plants on the St. Lawrence, at the expense of the 
Federal Government. Asa matter of fact, we are convinced that private industry 
is willing and able to take care of all necessary construction where and when 
more power is needed 

It is the sincere hope of our organization that this committee will dec! 
approve this project. 


STATEMENT OF CART GIESSOW, DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION BUREAT 
OF COM MERCE OF METROPOLITAN St. Louris, Mo 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before proceeding further |] 
desire to express to you my appreciation and that of our organization for the 
privilege of presenting to you the following statement in opposition to the St 
Lawrence seaway and power project, 

My name is Carl Giessow. 1 live in St. Louis, Mo.. and am employed as 
director of the transportation bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of Metro 


politan St. Louis, a new name but recently adopted by the former St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. I have held my present or equivalent positions with 
these organizations since August 1, 1932. The transportation bureau handles 
transportation matters for the Chamber, subject, on policy, ta action 
chamber’s executive committee and its board of directors 

I have been engaged in and with transportation for over 44 yea 
been active in and held ofiice in many shipper and commercial org: 

To name a few, L was president of the Louisiana Industrial Tratlic 

the Southwestern Industrial Traffice League, vice president of the § m 
Industrial Traffic League, and vice president, director, and member of the execu 
tive committee of the National Industrial Tralice League, serving in the { 
capacities for over 60 years. LT was also alternate general general « 

tha muthwest Shippers Advisory Board, general chairman of the Trans 

Kansas Shippers Doard, succeeding the late Honorable Clyde M Pet 

in that capacity when he was elected to the United States Senate, 

hiational secretary, vice president, and president of the National 

Shippers Advisory Boards. uring World War i, I was a member 

Orleans Western District Tratlie Committee of the United States 

ministration ; and, during World War LI, | was a member of an informal advisory 
group to the late Honorable Joseph B. Eastman, and the Honorable J. Monroe 
Johnson, when they were serving as Directors of the Office of Defense Trans 
portation. Loam currently a member of Defense Transportation Administrator 
James ix, Knudson’s Shippers Advisory Comittee 

I am admitted to practice and have practiced before the Interstate Commerce 
Columission and the Civil Aeronauties Board, and during their existence 
admitted to practice aud practiced before the United States Shipping Board 
the United States Maritime Commission. I have had no occasion to g 
practice before the United States Maritime Board since its creation 
testified before committees of Congress on several occasions in rela 
pending legislation, 

I am appearing before you in opposition to the St. Lawrene “Way project 
on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of metropolitan St uis, pursuant 
action taken by its board of directors. While I speak for that organizati 
alone, I know that practically all of the organizations with which | have had 
official connection, and which I have named, are also opposed to the project, and 
many of them will individually express to your committee their opposition 
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We are opposed to the seaway project because we ure convinced that it is 
uneconomic, that it is devoid of any substantial military value, that it would be 
injurious to our merchant marine, and to our established ports on the Atlantic 
and Gulf seaboards, our railroads serving such ports, our coal industry, to the 
private producers of electric power, and to industry generally, which would be 
subjected to the subsidized competition which the project would create. 

We hold no brief against our Canadian neighbors, for whom we have consid- 
erable admiration, but we do strongly feel that the interests of our own people, 
all of our people, must come first. If, as recent developments would indicate, our 
Canadian neighbors propose to build the seaway alone if we do not assume the 
cost with them, we feel they should be free to do so. Their proposed action 
affords no basis for our participation in the cost of the project. Unless it can be 
clearly shown—which, in our opinion, cannot be done—that the project itsel! 
is economically sound and self-liquidating, we should have no part in it. 

Before your committee gives endorsement of the project, it should be con 
vinced, beyond all reasonable doubt, that the project is a sound one economically 
and that its benefits to our people, the citizens of the United States of America, 
fully and completely outweigh the losses and injury which our citizens and our 
Nation would sustain if the project were undertaken and completed. 

The estimates on the cost of the project as of today, which I have seen and 
which would be borne largely by the United States, range from $1,000,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000, but this does not include the cost of deepening harbors on the 
Great Lakes and the channels necessary to reach them. As compared to ou 
national debt, this is not a great deal of money, but to the average man like 
myself, who would in all probability have to bear additional taxation to provid 
and earry it, it is still a lot of money. So, I ask and urge you gentlemen to bi 
sure beyond all reasonable doubt that the project is economically sound before 
you give your support to it. 

A realistic, honest-to-goodness, economic survey and report on the project has 
not, in my opinion, so far been made. I am aware of the so-called appraisal otf 
the project of August—-November 1947 made by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. This appraisal does not, 
in my opinion, meet the test of realism—is an optimist’s dream. Furthermore, 
the costs since that time have gone skyward by leaps and bounds and might well 
be double what they were then. 

I feel that your committee should have, in justice to yourselves and to the 
people you represent in Congress, a current study on the economic soundness, 
or lack of it, by an impartial agency such as the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, before reaching a decision in this matter. The conclusions of such 
an agency would be based on complete factual data and not objectively biased 

The debt and operation charge on the project will run into big money. Exac- 
tion of tolls to meet this would result in imposition of tolls on a substantial 
volume of traffic now using the same waters toll-free. In my opinion, transfer 
of freight, and particularly bulk freight such as grain, oil, coal, and ore, from 
oceangoing vessels to craft now operating west of Montreal and vice versa, 
might well result in lower through-handling costs than obtainable by the opera 
tion of oceangoing vessels through, with payments of tolls required to make 
the project self-liquidating. 

The imposition of tolls on the seaway project, if undertaken and completed, 
might well presage the imposition of tolls on other water-borne commerse else 
where, thereby further restricting the ability of our industries and farmers in 
meeting competition in world markets. 

The ruling depth of the present channel between the Great Lakes and Mont 
real, I understand to be 14 feet. The projected depth is 27 feet, with approxi 
mate maximum fully loaded vessel draft of 24 feet. Less than 5 percent of ou 
United States merchant marine could operate under full load at that draft 
Small ships, mostly motor-driven and of foreign ownership, are presently operat 
ing into the Great Lakes. Somewhat larger ships of this character would be 
the principal beneficiaries of the deeper channel, to the injury of our merchant 
marine, our ports on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf, the agencies of inland 
transport serving them and their employees, and our citizens generally. Perhaps 
the proposed 27-foot depth may be the camel’s nose in the tent. I have seen 
estimates that a 30-foot depth would cost 144 times and a 35-foot depth twice 
the cost of a 27-foot-deep seaway. 

To the extent foreign materials and products would displace our domestic 
materials and products by reason of the seaway project, our own producers 
of such materials and products would also sustain irreparable injury and loss 
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of business and their employees loss of employment. I might add that our 
Government would also lose taxes. 

I think I might well here remind you that the seaway would be open but 
7 months of the year, as Nature puts it out of business 5 months of the year. 
On the other hand, our railroads and highway carriers operate the year round. 
They are expected to provide facilities to handle added traffic when the seaway 
is closed. I think the present seasonal operation of the seaway, producing un- 
balanced demands for service on our railroads and highway carriers, results 
in higher rates and charges by such carriers than would prevail under conditions 
of balanced movement. Further seasonal diversion of traffic from them by 
an expanded though economically unsound seaway could only serve to aggravate 
this situation. 

The current great agitation for the project, aside from that of a political 
nature, Seems to emanate from a small number of steel producers, located in the 
vicinity of certain of the lake ports, who desire to move iron ore from recently 
discovered deposits in Labrador-Quebec, now undergoing development, at low 
cost to them. This ore will move whether the 27-foot channel is constructed 
or not and can move on existing channels. I can see no good reason why these 
firms should be given a subsidy and an advantage against their competitors at 
the expense of our taxpayers. 

The section of the country in which they are located is at no economic dis 
advantage, having experienced the greatest industrial expansion of any section 
of the Nation in the last 30 years. 

Depletion of iron ore in the Michigan-Wisconsin ranges has been advanced 
in support of the project. This would appear as a red herring drawn into the 
picture. It is true the volume of high-grade ore is receding, but there are 
tremendous reserves (up to 3 billion tons) of lower grade wre which can be 
satisfactorily upgraded at relatively small cost. In a talk in St. Louis on 
February 11, 1952, Hjalmar W. Johnson, vice president of Inland Steel Co., 
clearly stated that the steel industry in the Middle West is here to stay and 
faces its future with confidence. 

Construction of the seaway project has been advanced as being necessary to our 
national defense. It would take five or more years to complete, would require 
the use of now scarce material essential to our military program, and much 
skilled and unskilled personnel at a time when manpower is scarce and 15-year- 
old youths are being drafted into military service. 

If there ever was a time, from a military defense viewpoint, when the seaway 
project should not be undertaken, that time is now. I subscribe to the views 
expressed by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Director of Mobilization, while still president 
of General Electric Co., when he said “The development of the St. Lawrence 
would take a long time. There are much more pressing problems if we are to 
win the war of production.” 

I make no pretense at knowing a great deal about military strategy. Sut, 
to me, an ordinary citizen, of reasonable intelligence, I hope, a seaway which 
is closed by nature for 5 months of the year and which could be closed perhaps 
for years by one well-placed bomb, bottling up all the ships upstream from the 
point where it exploded, is, to say the least, of questionable military value. 

There is one more matter that I want to mention, and that is the power 
phase of the project. As to this, I want to say that we are against the Govern- 
ment in business and particularly where private enterprise, which pays its way, 
including taxes, is willing and able to meet the requirements of industry and the 
people. 

The principal beneficiaries of the power phase of the project would be in 
northern New York and some of the New England States. In this section, I 
am told, there is now more than a 20-percent reserve capacity with an increase 
in power scheduled by the end of 1952 of 450,000 kilowatts, all privately financed. 
This, with the 500,000 kilowatts added in the past 2-year period, will have added 
in 3144 vears, one-half the time it would take to build the St. Lawvence works, 
only 190,000 kilowatts less than twice the firm capacity of the projected power 
works. Gentlemen, if my information is correct—and I think it is. as it comes 
from a reliable source—there is no present or prospective power shortage in 
that portion of the United States which the subsidized seaway power project 
would serve. 

I hope you gentlemen of the committee will recommend against the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. This I ask you to do. In the alternative, I ask you 
defer action on the matter pending a realistic, factual, and unbiased economie 
study of the project by an unbiased agency such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 
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STATEMENT OF G. E. Mack, MANAGER, TRANSPORTATION BUREAU, COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW York, INC. 


The Commerce and Industry Association of New York, Inc., in April 1945 
summed up its position on the St. Lawrence project in the following language : 

“Having failed of justification on every point upon which support has been 
advanced, the project should permanently be abandoned. After approximately 
half a century of studies, estimates, and discussion it warrants no further 
expenditure of time, money, or consideration.” 

Nothing has since transpired to cause that expression of sound logic to be 
changed. It was expressed in the interest of the welfare of the Nation at that 
time and will bear repetition now. 

As recently as July 26, 1951, the Public Works Committee of the House of 
Representatives, after an extensive investigation involving, among other things, 
the matters of national defense, the iron-ore supply for our steel mills and the 
claimed need for hydroelectric energy, voted 15 to 12 to table the last of several 
resolutions favoring the joint construction of the project. Heavy political pres 
sure was upplied to the committee in an effort to bring forth a favorable report 
but to their everlasting credit 15 members steadfastly resisted that pressure and 
cast their votes upon the merits of the proposal. 

But the proponents acted with unusual alacrity in having House Joint Reso 
lution 337 introduced in the House of Representatives on October 1, 1951, only 
G6 days after the Public Works Committee had voted to table the subject. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the preposed agreement dated March 19, 1941 
between the United States and Canada to build the seaway and power proj 
ect would be approved. 


CANADIAN PARLIAMENT TAKES ACTION 


On December 7, 1951, an act to establish the St. Lawrence seaway was intro 
duced in the House of Commons of Canada. The Canadian Parliament quickly 
passed the bill, That bill would create a Canadian corporation to be known as 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, empowered to acquire lands, construct, 
mnaintain, and operate a deep waterway between the port of Montreal and Lake 
Erie, as well as a hydroelectric power plant, borrow money from His Majesty 
not to exceed $300,000,000 outstanding, and establish tariffs of tolls for the use 
of the eanal to be filed with the Board of Transport Commissioners. Beside being 
fair and reasonable the tolls must be “designed to provide a revenue sufficient to 
defray the cost of the Authority of its operations.” These costs are to include 
payment of interest on amounts borrowed, amortization of principal in 50 years, 
and operation and maintenance of canal and works under the administration 
of the Authority 

Concurrently with the passage of this bill by Commons the Canadian Minister 
of Transport is reported as having told Commons that the seaway will bring a 
new type of ore-grain carrying ships. Two such vessels are under construction 
in Quebec shipyards, with more to be available by the time the seaway is com- 
pleted. He is further reported to have stated that the Labrador mine operators 
would endeavor to secure Canadian ships to transport the ore into the Great 
Lekes. This confirms our contention from the very beginning that the seaway, if 
constructed, would benefit foreign vessels and harm the American merchant 
marine 


PREVIOUS OBJECTIONS STILT. VALID 

Returning now to House Joint Resolution 337, the bill before Congress, ac 
cording to its author, in no way changes the power and navigation projects, 
therefore all previous objections are still valid. Those objections were validated 
on July 26, 1951, when the Public Works Committee of the House voted 15 to 12 
to table both the seaway and power angles of the proposal. There remains, then, 
only the testimony on that bill to be now considered. What was that testimony? 
For the answer to that question reference is made to pamphlet by the United 
States Government Printing Office, entitled “Hearing Before the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, first session, on 
House Joint Resolution 337, purt 3. October S—-10, 1951.” 

At page 1583 the author of the bill said: 

“The changes in my resolution spell out in more detail those bona fide objec 
tions which were raised by witnesses appearing before the committee, and par 
ticularly those objections or questions raised by members of this comunittee itself, 
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primarily the matter of self-liquidation; (2) the tolls; 
of power.” 

Thus it appears that the primary matter of concern to the committee is that 
of self-liquidation of the undertaking. Before any plan for self-liquidation can 
be drawn up the final cost must be determined. That first step has not as yet 
been taken. This was forcefully and frankly emphasized by the chairman at 
page 1659, where he said: “God Almighty is the only one in the world who knows 
what the project is going to cost.” 


and (3) the disposition 


NO WAY OF KNOWING WIAT 





rOLLS SHOULD bi 


But proponents may try to meet that condition of affairs by arguing “we will 
set the level of the tolls after the work has been completed and all costs are 
known.” ‘That would be fine if it could be done, but how is it humanly possible 
to establish tolls that will produce a specific amount of net revenue without 
knowing the volume of traffic against which the tolls will be applied and the 
commodities, and quantities of each, that will move subject to the tolls whet 
determined? It must be borne in mind that the bill we are discussing sets certain 
definite restrictions upon such tolls. For example, they must : 

(1) Be fair and equitable. 

(2) Give due consideration to encouragement of increased utilization of 
the navigation facilities, and to the special character of bulk agricultural 
mineral, and other raw materials. 

(3) Vary for ships in ballast and according to the character of cargo with 
the view that each classification of cargo will so far as practicable derive 
relative benefits from the use of these facilities 

(4) Not exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of cargo 

(D) Apply only on traffic utilizing the new des p wate navigation works 
on the river. 

(6) Not to apply on local or way or Government traffic 

(7) Be sufficient in amount and divided so as to repay United States and 

Canada, (a) expense of operation of seaway, (0) amortization over 50-year 
period, (¢) interest at rate of 245 per annum, (d) certain specified items 
of cost deducted. 

The tolls would also be subject to review and revision every 5 years, and 
appropriate adjustments would be made from time to time to compensate 
for differences in value of the currencies of the two governments 

(S) Such tolls to be sole Charges imposed by either government for use 
of canal. 

(9) To become effective only after approval by Congress and Canadian 
Parliament. 

Well, that is the prescription. It may well be doubted if Solomon, in all his 
wisdom, could prepare tolls that woul fill it. No time limit is placed upon the 
preparation of these tolls and that leads to the inquiry: “Would the canal be 
free of tolls for 50 or 100 years, while experts quibble over how best to arrive 
at their measure under this complicated formula and then get Congress and 
Parliament to approve them?’ The utter fallacy of endeavoring to set tolls 
without complete knowledge of revenue needs and the classes and volume 
traflic to be moved is repeated for emphasis. 
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MOTIVATED BY CANADA’S PRESSING NEED FOR ELECTRIC POWER 


nh 








This entize scheme is nothing more than a need for electric power in Canada 
The author of the pending resolution inadvertently let the cat out of the bag 
When he answered the simple question of why he had eliminated the provision 
in the previous bill for disposition of the power. His answer was (p. 1585): 

“For this reason, Mr. Dondero. In view of the situation which has changed 
as of a Week ago Friday past, when the Prime Minister of Canada in his con 
ference with the President of the United States stated that they were anxious 
to go ahead with the project as a joint venture, but if we were not prepared té 
commit ourselves now, after a delay or a waiting period of 10 years, that they 
are so pressed for power and need that project so badly that they are prepared 
to go ahead on their own.” 

So now the issue is again before Congress in an endeavor to persuade us to 
subsidize the industrial development of Canada, and to accomplish this by the 
issuance of bonds, thus increasing our already burdensome national debt by 


an 
undisclosed amount. The Members of Congress have just returned to Washington 
after a recess Which gave them an opportunity to confer with their constituents 
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They must now be aware of the fact that the public is pretty solidly in favor of 
decreasing rather than increasing the national debt and expenditures to gain 
some measure of relief from the present tax burden. 


BLANK CHECK FOR TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


A large portion of the testimony of the author of this bill related to the matter 
of tos and methods of financing the project. With respect to the latter feature 
of the bill he called upon a special assistant to the Assistant Fiscal Secretary of 
the Department of the Treasury to explain the public debt transaction as it 
would work out under the provisions of the bill. That gentleman readily ad 
mitted that the bill amounts to a blank check authorizing the Treasury Depart 
ment to issue bonds to the full extent of the cost of the project assessed against 
the United States regardless of what that cost would be (p. 1676). Whether 
the enactment of the bill would make the money available and at same time 
bypass the Appropriations Committee of the House was questioned. The Treas 
ury Department witness, at page 1678, stated: “At this point I would say that 
it does.” Such loose authorization of the expenditure of large public funds 
cannot be deserving of passage by Congress. 

Again, proponents admit that the proposed 27-foot draft is but a preliminary 
step toward securing a further appropriation to make the depth of the canal 
greater. This point has been reiterated repeatedly by opponents of the project, 
including this association. It was contirmed by Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, Chief ot 
Engineers, United States Army, in his testimony before the House Public Works 
Committee, October 10, 1951, when he stated: “Eventually I expect to see it built 
to 30 feet” (p. 1687). So the opponents are correct in describing the pending 
legislation as an attempt by proponents to cut off the dog’s tail an inch at 
time to save him pain. 


IS OPPOSITION REALLY “BLIND, IGNORANT, AND SELFISH” ? 


The opposition to the St. Lawrence scheme has been described by Congressman 
Dingell, of Michigan, as “blind, ignorant and selfish” (p. 1690). 

Is it “blind” to argue that the expenditure of more than a billion dollars on 
an unproven and unnecessary venture, at unknown total cost, is an improvident 
and inexcusable waste of taxpayers’ money? 

Is it “blind” to direct attention to the fact that proponents have consistently 
and deliberately ignored and omitted from all cost estimates the expense neces 
sary to deepen the channel, enlarge the turning basin and increase the shore 
facilities at every port on the Great Lakes because the existing channels, basins, 
piers and other facilities are inadequate to accommodate the oceangoing ves 
sels proponents Claim will be attracted to those ports? 

Is it “blind” to advocate decreasing Government spending when the first 
session of the present Congress approved such spending to the extent of an 
average of $636 for every man, woman, and child in the United States, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch dated October 24, 1951? 

Is it “blind” to remind Congress that the owners of the steel mills in the 
Great Lakes area have stated publicly that they will develop the Labrador ore 
fields whether or not the St. Lawrence canal is constructed, thus removing all 
fear of a shortage of iron ore at those mills? 

As to the charge of ignorance, no answer appears necessary beyond quoting 
a question asked of a witness by a member of the House Committee on Public 
Works at its 1947 hearing on this subject. At page 4S of the printed minutes 
of that hearing a witness was asked from the bench: 

“QO. Would you recoinmen?d that the States that border on the St. Lawrence 
River should finance this project, and have the benefits of (or?) the losses, 
whatever it may be, instead of the United States Government doing it? 


“A. T understand there is only one State, and that is New York. 
“Q. Do not other States touch the St. Lawrence? 
“A. Not to my knowledge.” 


Apparently Congressman Dingell made his charge of ignorance during the 
heat of argument and fear of frustration. 

Finally as to the good Congressman’s charge that opposition to his pet scheme 
is “sellish” let it be remembered that the Congress itself is charged with the 
duty of advancing the interest of the United States, not with squandering bil- 
lions of its tax dollars. It has conclusively been shown, time and again, that 
this proposed seaway does not meet any of the tests of a prudent investment 
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in spite of all the arguments that have been advanced in favor of it over a 
period exceeding 50 years. Past Congresses deserve hearty commendation for 
having failed to approve it and it is confidently expected that this Congress 
will be no less deserving. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL 


On January 28, 1952, President Truman, in a special message to Congress, 
made an appeal for the construction of the seaway and power project jointly 
by the United States and Canada. After reciting at some length the legislative 
history of attempts to secure congressional approval of this estimated $2 bil- 
lion scheme, he boiled his argument down to three points—our national security, 
the “significance to the commerce and industry of our country,” and it is a 
project along our common boundary. Puarenthetically, Canada might regard 
these reasons as selfish. 

In support of his “national defense” plea the President merely cited that the 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of Defense Mobilization, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the National Security Resources Board, the United States-Canadian 
Permanent Joint Board of Defense, and other responsible agencies “have re- 
ported in favor of the project.” It is interesting to note that these are the 
President’s appointees and members of his cfficial family. As such, would they 
be expected to report otherwise? 

The President also made this surprising statement: 

‘It has been shown over and over again that the cost of the relatively small 
umount of materials and manpower needed for this project will be fully repaid 
in tolls and power receipts; and, in addition, the project will yield savings and 
returns in transportation and power benefits far surpassing its cost.” 

The fact is no such showing has been made. That has repeatedly been al- 
leged but never “shown.” The rates of tolls have not yet been determined. 
Likewise, the amount of tonnage that would pay the tolls has not yet been de- 
termined. Until those determinations have been made, no showing can be made 
that the revenues will be sufficient to cover the cost. 

With respect to actual revenues to be derived from the transportation tolls, 
one other thing should be cleared up now, and that is, what is to become of 
the present 14-ioot canal? Is that going to be maintained in a usable condition 
or is it to be allowed to depreciate into a useless ditch, thus adding to the 
needless waste of the project? If it is to be kept navigable, of course the ton- 
nage that is now moving over it reasonably can be expected to continue to do 
so free of tolls. But proponents appear to include the present tonnage figures 
within their estimates of “potential” tonnage to move over the proposed new 
canal, thus adding to both the tonnage and revenue “estimates.” This important 
point has been ignored deliberately by proponents. 
SUBSIDIZATION FOR MILLS AT EXPENSI 


OF UNTTED STATES TAXPAYERS 









The President’s plea for a deeper channel to bring Labrador iron ore to the 
steel mills in the Great Lakes region is nothing more than a proposal to sub- 
sidize the transportation costs of those particular mills at the expense of all 
the taxpayers of the United States. As such it is unworthy of approval, 

In support of his only other expressed reason for seeking congressional ap- 
proval, the President repeated that the seaway will be self-liquidating through 
the collection of tolls, but did not attempt to substantiate that point. He con- 
tented himself with the statement that if Canada builds the canal alone we will 
have no voice in the setting of the amount of the tolls. He admitted, however, 
that under those circumstances Canadian and United States shippers would pay 
the same amounts for the same kind of carzo. And he carefully refrained from 
stating that those tolls would be higher than tolls to be established by a joint 
commission. 

Yet he argued that “it is obviously of great significance for us to have an 
equal voice with Canada in establishing the schedule of tolls on the seaway.” 
Why? Are we suspicious of receiving unfair treatment at the hands of our 
long-standing friends in Canada? We have no reason to doubt their good will. 
Although Lake Michigan lies wholly within the United States, we voluntarily 
surrendered our right to reduce its level to meet our needs without giving 
Canada a voice in the matter. And, although that arrangement is of long 
standing, Canada never has given us cause to regret it 
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PROJECT SHOULD BE PERMANENTLY ABANDONED BY UNITED STATES 


The Commerce and Industry Association of New York renews its appeal orig- 
inally made in 1945: 

“Having failed of justification on every point upon which support has been 
advanced, the project should permanently be abandoned. After approximately 
half a century of studies, estimates, and discussion, it warrants no further 
expenditure of time, money, or consideration.” 

If Canada needs the seaway and power facilities enough to justify her in 
constructing and maintaining them independently of the United States, she 
should do so. That decision is one for Canada to make and certainly the United 
States in no way should attempt to interfere. 


STATEMENT OF R. T. LAING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND SECRETARY, THE CENTRAI 
PENNSLYVANIA COAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION AND EASTERN BITUMINOUS COAlI 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Robert T. Laing. I am executive director and secretary of the 
Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association and Eastern Bituminous Coal 
Association with principal offices in the city of Altoona, Pa. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association and Eastern Bituminous 
Coal Association are associations of producers mining bituminous coal from what 
is known as the central Pennsylvania district. Geographically the district lies 
in the territory east of the Allegheny River and extends as far east in Pennsy}- 
vania as Huntingdon. The associations are opposed to legislation authorizing 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway for the following reasons: 
there is a serious threat to the economic welfare of the district, both to the labor 
employed and to the capital invested by producers because of the displacement of 
coal through: (1) The use of hydrogenerated power instead of steam-generated 
power; (2) the importation of foreign coal in foreign ships manned by cheap 
foreign labor, both into the Dominion of Canada and into the States contiguous 
to the project; and (3) the opening up of markets we serve with our coals to 
imported oil. 

In our producing area we mine approximately 50,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal annually and employ in the neighborhood of 40,000 men with an annual 
payroll of approximately $130,000,000. 9 Practically all the coal produced in 
central Pennsylvania is transported to markets via rail. There are also thou 
sands of railroad employees directly dependent for their livelihood upon the 
transportation of our coal, who would be seriously affected. 

The coal produced in our territory is marketed in the Middle Atlantic and 
New England States and at tidewater, the Great Lakes and into the Dominion 
of Canada. In fact, 95 percent of the coal produced in central Pennsylvania 
is marketed in the territory east of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line and north of the 
Potomac River. Therefore, the market for our coal is in the area which will be 
most seriously threatened by hydrogenerated power displacement, as well as 
foreign coal and oil displacement. The coals produced in our district are chiefly 
what are termed “industrial coals” and we must depend, therefore, upon our 
ability to market our coals to industrial plants if we are to survive as an industry. 
It is the industrial consumer who can most readily turn to hydrogenerated power, 
to foreign coal and oil. If we cannot continue to market our industrial coals, the 
very existence and livelihood of 40,000 miners and thousands of railroad em 
ployees and other related industries engaged in the transportation, marketing, 
and servicing of coal will be seriously affected and there will be dozens of ghost 
towns in the mining regions of central Pennsylvania. 

The distribution of power to be generated by the proposed project will be right 
in the heart of the territory we serve, a territory which is absolutely vital to our 
existence. We believe that the substitution of hydrogenerated power for steam 
generated power in this territory is the most serious threat to our existence which 
ever faced us. 

The St. Lawrence hydroelectric power will be directly competitive with steam 


generated power and to the extent to which it becomes available will either 


destroy existing demand for coal for steam-power generation, or else preempt 


future demand for coal to supply the increased electric power requirements of 


the future. 


The St. Lawrence seaway will open the lake ports to ocean-borne commerce 
and will, therefore, open these ports to coal from England, Germany, Belgium, 
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and Russia, when and if available. It will also open these ports to the importa- 
tion of foreign oil and divert grain traffic from the railways, which will diminish 
railroad operations and consequently railroad fuel requirements. For instance, 
the Port of New York Authority has, at a previous hearing, testified that, at the 
minimum, the diversion from the port of New York of grain and general cargo 
would affect the livelihood of 200,000 people. This estimate is based upon realistic 
facts with regard to the physical limitations of the seaway’s carrying capacity, 
Winter shut-downs and other disadvantages. If estimates of seaway traffic 
by the United States Department of Commerce were realized, the port of New 
York might stand to lose nearly half of its foreign commerce in grain and 
general merchandise, destroying the livelihood of 600,000 people. A few years 
ago the expense of this vast spending project was figured at 8642,000,000, of which 
Canada would pay $204,000,000, In 1948, when the seaway was debated ip 
Congress, without action, the Cost was estimated at $750,00,000, and at present is 
estimated at $1,500,000,000. 

No figures have been published as to the total hydropower output claimed to be 
in sight. Reference, however, has been made to what is referred to as “the 
1,100,000 horsepower of cheap hydroelectric power which constitutes the Amer 
ican share of the power available in the International Rapids section of the St 
Lawrence.” 

The displacement of coal by St. Lawrence hydropower, the loss of the Canadian 
market for American coal, the impairment of our own domestic markets for coal 
by the inroads of foreign coal and oil, brought into the lake ports on cargo 
vessels will destroy a 35,000,000-ton American coal market. Every million tons 
of coal lost represents the loss of 1 million man-days in wages for those employed 
in the mining, transportation, and sale of coal somewhere along the line. 

The coal equivalent of this particular block of hydropower, assuming its entire 
utilization and figured on the basis of the most improved and economical steam 
power generation is 5,189,000 tons annually. Applying this same computation to 
a total of 6 or 7 million horsepower of hydroelectricity envisaged by the seaway 
project in its entirety, the result is between 80 and 35 million tons of coal 
annually. 

The project would destroy the present markets for approximately 24 million 
tons of United States coal in the Dominion of Canada. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion among trade and transport experts, 
as to the probable volume of trade and diversion of traflic from rail to water, 
if the seaway project materializes. There is, however, complete agreement 
that one of the most promising in-bound cargoes will be coal from Britain, 
Russia, and other countries. 

Taking the above factors into account, it will be seen that there is a sound 
basis for anticipating that foreign coal in the long run would displace a con 
siderable portion of United States coal in the Canadian market and in our 
domestic markets at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, which are all 
large coal-consuming centers. A similar situation will be presented with respect 
to the influx of oil from South and Central America. This oil is now coming in 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports in large quantities. The St. Lawrence seaway, upon 
its completion, exposes the lake ports and all adjacent territory to a flood of 
foreign oil, With resulting disruption of coal markets in large areas now immune 
from this destructive competition. 

We also oppose the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway project because 

(1) American manufacturers who have served this country’s great inland mar- 
kets would be seriously damaged by foreign competition. 

(2) Foreign ships would have almost exclusive use of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
American-owned vessels of sufficiently shallow draft to ply the proposed water 
way comprise about 9 percent of our merchant ships. 

(3) The St. Lawrence seaway would not carry the volume of traffic nor bring 
the savings in shipping rateseto the degree cited by many proponents. 

(4) The cordial relations between the United States and Canada might be 
endangered. Serious questions could arise as to the responsibility for defense 
of the waterway in times of war. 

(5) Surrender of United States’ sovoreignty over Lake Michigan would result. 

(6) Whatever power benefits resulting from the project would affect only the 
State of New York and eastern Canada. We believe progressive development 
of Niagara Falls power potentialities, independent of the seaway and in step with 
power needs, is a more practical plan. 

(7) According to estimates of engineers, the St. Lawrence seaway would be 
frozen and could not be used during 42 percent of the year. 
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(8) Only 15 percent of the population of the United States will benefit from 
the project ; the remaining 85 percent of the American citizens will be called upon 
to pay their share of the cost of construction, estimated to exceed $1,500,000,000 


STATEMENT OF TIE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is opposed to Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, which would approve an agreement between the United States and 
Canada, dated March 19, 1941, authorizing the construction of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and industry, hereinafter referred to us 
the association, is an organization of approximately 4,500 individuals, firms, and 
corporations engaged in a wide variety of business and professional activities 
The most important objective of the association is to develop and advance the 
business and civic interests of the city of Chicago and the Chicago metropolitan 
area. Within this area are located many industries distributing their products 
on a national basis and many do an extensive export business throughout the 
world. Chicago industries also receive goods from all parts of the United States 
and import merchandise from foreign countries. Accordingly the association 
is concerned with the proper development of all modes of transportation, whether 
by water, rail, air, highway, or pipeline. Adequate and efficient transportation 
is of the greatest importance to the industrial and commercial expansion of the 
Chicago area. While the national economy is aided by proper development of 
all forms of transportation, the association is firmly of the opinion that the 
construction of unnecessary and uneconomic transportation facilities with public 
funds becomes a burden upon the public and is injurious to our present privately 
owned and operated transportation system. 

In view of the strong interest of the association in all forms of transportation, 
it is only natural that the association has for many years had an active interest 
in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The association has studied the early proposals and has followed closely the 
various modifications which have been made from time to time in these pro 
posals. Careful consideration has been given by the association to the proposed 
change in the proposal under which the project is to become a self-liquidating 
venture, and the elimination of paragraph (c) of article VIII having to do with 
the diversion of water from the Great Lakes system. 

On May 18, 1951, the board of directors of the Chicago Association of Com 
merce and Industry, on recommendation of the association’s transportation com 
mittee, voted “that, in view of the evidence before the board of directors, that 
prospective revenues from tolls on traffic would not make the project self-sup 
porting and self-liquidating, and in view of the present national shortage of 
manpower and materials, and in view of the present and prospective vast re- 
quirements of the Federal budget, the association opposes the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project.” 

Current argument for the seaway is that immediate construction of the proj 
ect is necessary to our national security. The main points urged in support of 
this argument are: 

1. That the seaway is necessary to transport iron ore from foreign coun- 
tries to the steel mills in the Great Lakes area ; 
2. That the seaway is necessary to permit the building and repairing of 
oceangoing ships by Great Lakes ship-buildings plants; and 
3. That construction is necessary to supply an alleged power deficiency 
in the northeastern part of the United States. 
This is clearly indicated by the testimony of Secretary of State Acheson, Secre 
tary of Commerce Sawyer, Secretary of Interior Chapman, and Maj. Gen. Lewis 
Pick, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, before the House Committee on 
Public Works. According to press reports the same arguments were advanced 
before your committee at the onening of the hearin’ on Monday, February 25, 
1952. From an analysis of the evidence presented, the association believes that 
no one of these three arguments is valid. 

That the construction of the Great Lokes-St. Lawrence seaway and nowe1 
project is not necessary in the interest of national defense and that sneh con 
struction may be injurious to our defense efforts seems clear from the following: 

1. That there are in the Lake Superior district resources of iron ore sufficient t 


supply the Great Lakes’ steel-producing plants far into the future. That there 


still remains in that district vast quantities of high-grade ore and an almost 
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limitless supply of taconite and other ore-bearing materials which at “an addi- 
tional cost of only a few dollars per ton of iron * * * can supply the needs 
of the steel plants of the Middle West.” 

2. That imported ore can more effectively be used in the eastern steel-produc- 
ing area where the deficit of ore production is such that there is now a substan- 
tial drain on Lake Superior ore. The use of import ores in the eastern steel- 
producing area would avoid wasteful cross hauling and would result in a more 
economical use of present transportation facilities. 

8. That immediate construction of the St. Lawrence navigation facilities can 
not soundly be argued on the contention that it is needed to provide foreign 
ore for the steel-producing plants in the Great Lakes area. 

4. That the construction of the seaway is not needed to transport ore from 
Venezuela or other South American producing points to interior steel plants. 
That such ore can more economically be transported in ocean vessels to North 
Atlantic ports such as Baltimore, and then by rail to interior steel-producing 
plants as far west as Youngstown, Ohio. F 

5. That when consideration is given to the several alternative routes and the 
cost of transporting ore via such routes to interior eastern mills, the increase in 
steel-producing capacity now planned for the Atlantic coast and the fact that 
the seaway would be ice-bound for approximately 5 months each year, Labrador 
ore can be utilized more economically in eastern steel-producing mills than 
elsewhere and can be more economically transported to such mills via present 
transportation facilities than by the proposed seaway. If any foreign ore is 
brought via the seaway to Great Lakes steel mills it will deprive the eastern 
steel-producing mills of such quantity of foreign ore. The increased deficit in 
the eastern steel mills area can only be made up by an increased movement of 
ore from the Lake Superior district. 

6. That the seaway is not needed for the purpose of permitting the movement 
of ocean vessels into or out of the Great Lakes area for repairs or for con- 
struction. The greatest contribution which can be made by Great Lakes ship- 
building facilities in time of war would be for the construction of small vessels, 
such as escort vessels and submarines. There is no need for expanding the 
shipbuilding facilities within the Great Lakes area to permit the construction 
of oceangoing vessels when there are ample facilities for such construction at 
tidewater shipyards. 

7. That the power phase of the St. Lawrence project would make, if com- 
pleted, a relatively minor addition to the power facilities urged and now being 
planned under private Management, 

8. That if the construction of power facilities were started immediately power 
would not be available for at least 5 vears, and would then have little meaning 
in terms of our present defense needs. That if it were believed necessary to 
develop the power phase of the St. Lawrence project it could be done without 
the development of the seaway. 

9. That the seaway and power project would be of no value in time of war 
because it cannot be defended against serious enemy air attack or sabotage. 
That because of the large defense force required to protect the seaway and 
power project against attack and sabotage, it could be considered a liability 
rather than an asset in time of war. 

10. That since the seaway is not needed for the transportation of iron ore, 
nor to permit the construction or repair of oceangoing vessels in the Great Lakes 
shipbuilding plants, the use of manpower and material so essential to meet 
military demands and to maintain our essential civilian economy, the construction 
of the seaway at this time would be actually detrimental to our national defense 
efforts. 

Before explaining in detail the basis on which the above conclusions were 
reached we call attention to another phase of Senate Joint Resolution 27, which 
provides that the proposed project shall be self-liquidating by charging reason- 
able tolls on cargoes and passenger traffic using the new deep-water navigation 
facilities in the St. Lawrence River. Whether the seaway will be self-liquidating 
depends upon the cost, the volume of traflic, and the measure of tolls. It has long 
been that the policy of the association that before public funds are appropriated 
for any project for which a transportation value is claimed Congress should 
have findings from the Interstate Commerce Commission showing that the added 
facilities are required by public convenience and necessity. No such study has 
been made. It is the association’s belief that this policy should be applied to 
the proposed waterway project. The proposed seaway is to be financed by 
public funds. Unless it is subjected to the same tests that would be applied in 
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the development of private transportation there is danger of overexpansion. 
Moreover, unless such a project is studied in relation to existing and alternative 
facilities there is danger that it will be developed beyond its economic justifica- 
tion not only in terms of its own earnings, but in terms of the negative effects 
which it will have on the ability of other transportation agencies to perform 
their proper carrier services for the public. 

An analysis of the cost of the project, the proposed volume of traffic and the 
revenue to be derived from the tolls leads us to the following conclusions : 

1. That the St Lawrence seaway project, regardless of its defense uses, cannot 
be justified as a publicly constructed transportation facility for the reasons that 
the project will not be self-liquidating and that present transportation facilities 
are adequate. 

2. That there has been no finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing that the added transportation facilities resulting from the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway are required by public convenience and necessity. 

3. That the Army efigineers’ estimates of costs of the project are too low and 
do not take into consideration the cost of harbor improvements necessary to 
coordinate Great Lakes harbors with the proposed waterway. The total cost 
for a 27-foot channel, including proper harbor improvements, is more likely to 
be in the neighborhood of $2,496,141,000 rather than the cost of $982,175,000 esti 
mated by the Army engineers, 

+| That the 27-foot seaway will not provide an adequate channel since it would 
permit only about 4 percent of American-tlag ships to operate efficiently and 
economically between Great Lakes ports and foreign ports. That to provide 
an adequite channel for oceangoing vessels so as to permit direct sailing under 
full load between ports on the Great Lakes and foreign countries would require 
a 35-foot channel, the cost of which would probably exceed 4 billion dollars. 

5. That the annual carrying charges of $16,712,000, estimated by the Army 
engineers, covers only the cost of new work on the St. Lawrence River. That 
the annual ¢arrying charges to cover the total cost of the seaway on the basis 
of the Army engineers’ estimate of cost would be not less than $26,153,000. 
That on the basis of the increased cost, including harbor developments, the 
annual carrying charges would become $68,131,000, 

6. That the volume of traffic as expressed in total tons depends upon the 
character of the traffic and the direction of movement. It is estimated that 
the total will not exceed 15.5 million tons of new traffic. 

7. That the physical capacity of the seaway would be limited by the capacity 
of the Welland Canal and in view of the traffic now moving and likely to continue 
to move through the Welland Canal, this capacity will not permit transporta 
tion of more than 22,710,000 tons of new traffic, of which 6,210,000 would be 
deadweight tons of vessels required to move empty on the return journey. 

8. That total revenue, from maximum tolls suggested by the Department of 
Commerce, would not exceed $9,474,000. 

9. That the minimum annual earrving charge for a 27-foot channel of $26, 
153,000 as estimated is approximately three times the foregoing estimate of 
revenue from toll charges and that the maximum annual ¢carrying charge of 
$68,131,000 is more than seven times the annual revenue to be derived from toll 
charges 

10. That even if traffic moving through the seaway were double the amount 
which can now be foreseen, the revenue from tolls would still be far short of 
the amount necessary to make the project self-liquidating. 


IS THE GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT NEEDED FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We will first consider the current arguments for immediate construction of 
the project in terms of national defense. First and foremost is the contention 
that the seaway is necessary to transport foreign ore (primarily from Labrador) 
to the steel mills in the Great Lakes area. 

That the seaway is necessary to transport iron ore frem foreign countries 
to the steel mills in the Great Lakes area is based on the erroneous assumption 
that the iron-ore reserves in the Lake Superior region are nearing exhaustion 
und will soon be inadequate to supply the requirements of the Great Lakes 
steel mills. 

Secretary Chapman testified that for the entire Lake Superior region, includ- 
ing the Mesabi and five other ranges, the total reserve amounted to 3 billion tons 
W. 0. Hotchkiss, president of the Michigan School of Mines and formerly State 
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seologist of Wisconsin, estimated available tonnage of 
netic taconite and other iron-bearing material at 
eentrates would have an iron 
Stated, should be added about 
making a total of 7.7 
district. 

Responsible spokesmen for the steel industry in the Great I 
contidence that the Lake Superior iron-ore reserves 
steel industry for many years to come. 

As to the 


concentrates from mag- 
2.7 billion tons. ‘chese con- 
content from 62.5 to 68 percent. To this, he 
2 billion tons of ore reserves in Ontario, thus 
billion tons of usable high-grade ore in the Lake Superior 


zikes area express 


are ample to supply the 


use of taconite, Secretary Chapman, in 
House comilnittee, stated “There tons of this low-grade 
iron-bearing material (taconite) in the Lake Superior region. Taconite can 
be made to yield a very satisfactory high-grade concentrate suitable for blast 
furnace use,” (Explanation in parentheses ours.) 

Recent press reports have indicated rapid progress in the processing and pro- 
ducing of high-grade iron ore suitable for blast furnace use from taconite and 
other ore-bearing material. In the Wall Street Journal of February 16, 1952, 
it is stated that “Big Erie Mining Co. of Duluth. Minn., is about t 
that it is going to bet almost $300 million on the 
spokesman Says ‘may be the salvation of our 
come.” “Reserve Mining Co, is also shelling out a cool $130 millioy 
project and plans to ante up a lot more very soon.” 

As a further indication of the development of taconite, the following statement 
appears at the conclusion of an article entitled ‘Taconite 
in the March 1951 issue of Steelways, published by the Amer 
Institute: “Planners of the Beaver Bay project say 
Start to pour their reserves into taconite plants, 
swiftly.” “They look for a 


at least 20,000,000 tons annually by 1960 and over 40- 
OQU0,000 tons by 1970,” 


lt appears that there has been much misunderstanding concerning Lake Su- 
perior iron ore reserves, but It seems clear from the large quantities of high 
grade ore still available and from the rapid progress that is being made in the 
development of taconite that there is an adequate supply of iron ore to supply 
the requirements of the Great Lakes steel mills for many years, and that 
steel mills will not find it necessary to depend upon ore imported 
countries, 

Another reason why the seaway is not 
foreign countries to the steel mills in the 
ore can be more economieally utilized in eastern steel furnaces than in those of 
the Great Lakes. It is in the eastern steel-producing area that a shortage of iron 
ore exists. In the territory Pittsburgh and east, iron ore consumption is far in 
excess of iron-ore production. If all of the iron ore imported from foreign coun- 
tries was used by steel mills in this eastern district, the supply would fall 
short of meeting steel mil] requirements. 
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That the seaway is not necessary to transport iron ore from foreign countries 
to eastern steel mills is also clearly indicated by an analysis of the existing trans- 
portation facilities and the costs of transportation. 

Eastern steel mills are located primarily in two areas—those along the Atlantic 
seaboard and those located at interior points, such as Pittsburgh. To mills located 
along the seaboard, imported ore. whether from Labrador, Venezuela or African or 
European sources, can most economically move direct by ocean vessels. To inte- 
rior points such as Pittsburgh, imported ore can be transported more economically 
by ocean vessels to Atlantic seaboard ports and then by rail to the interior steel 
mills via Montreal and the St. Lawrence seaway. From Venezuela, the iron ore 
would move in ocean vessels to Baltimore and thence by rail to Pittsburgh. The 
cost of the movement of ore via Montreal and the St. Lawrence seaway would be 
$1.94 per ton greater than via the Baltimore route. On ore moving from Labrador, 
the cost via the St. Lawrence seaway would be 14 cents per ton higher than via 
the port of Baltimore. 

Oceangoing ore vessels from Venezuela, Labrador, or elsewhere could not trav- 
erse the proposed St. Lawrence seaway as the proposed depth of the seaway is 
only 27 feet, and oceangoing ore vessels have a draft of 54 feet and more. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to transfer ore from ocean vessels to lake vessels at 
Montreal, even if the 27-foot proposed seaway is built. 

A practical indication of the fact that imported ore will not move to inland 
points via the seaway, but will move via rail, is indicated by the construction now 
going forward to handle ore at eastern ports. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
completed large dock facilities for the handling of iron ore from ship to rail. 
These facilities are located adjacent to coal piers where coal shipped from mines 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia to tidewater are unloaded. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has announced the building of a modern iron ore unload 
ing pier on the Delaware River in Philadelphia. The new facilities will cost 
approximately SS million and have a rated capacity of 2.400 tons an hour. It is 
planned to complete the new pier in the summer of 1953. These facilities will also 
be located adjacent to coal unloading docks in Philadelphia. A supply of empty 
coal cars will be available for the movement of ore from these ports to interior 
points. Not only is this movement more economical, but it will also result in a 
more efficient use of present rail transportation facilities. Vresent transportation 
facilities are adequate to transport iron ore from the boats to the interior steel 
mills and the construction of the seaway is not needed for this purpose. 


SEAWAY NOT NEEDED FOR CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF OCEANGOING SHIPS 


The second point urged for construction of the seaway is that it is necessary to 
permit the building and repairing of oceangoing ships by Great Lakes shipbuilding 
plants. Strongly urging these views are Secretary of State Acheson, former 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett and John 
PD. Small, Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Numerous authorities, however, take a contrary view. Capt. Willis W. Brad 
ley, United States Navy, retired, emphasizes the adequacy of seaboard ship 
building and repair facilities. Vice Adm. Edward L. Cochrane expressed the 
same view, and also stressed the importance of the Groat Lakes shipbuilding 
facilities for the construction of ore carriers and other Lake vessels, and for the 
construction of smaller boats needed in large numbers in time of war. Vice 
Adm. Russell Wilson also stated that the Great Lakes shipyards built 510 small 
vessels up to and including escort vessels and submarines during the last war 
Any additional capacities which such shipyards may have could be used for 
similar purposes since the number of vessels constructed represented only 12'4 
percent of the total number of these types of vessels built during World War II 
Vessels constructed with facilities on the Great Lakes can now be moved to 
tidewater by way of the existing 14-foot St. Lawrence channel or, by the use 
of pontoons, can be floated to the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mississippi River 
system. 

While there is some conflict in the testimony presented to the House committee 
as to the desirability of using Great Lakes facilities for constructing and repair 
ing oceangoing vessels, when all factors are considered there appears to be no 
strong cnse made for the construction of the seaway for this purpose, 

It is imnortant to bear in mind at all times the question of whether or not 
the seaway can be kept open in time of war. If not, it would constitute a trap 
for vessels being built or repaired in the Great Lakes. Capt. Willis W. Bradley, 
in commenting on this point stated that “the Great Lakes area has become one 
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of our most exposed frontiers, and any idea that the national security can be 
enhanced by increasing the density of shipbuilding facilities therein, at the 
expense of less-exposed regions, should be abandoned as without foundation 
in fact.” 

Of fundamental importance to the use of the seaway for national defense, or 
in time of war, is its availability at all times and its defendability against 
military attack. First, the seaway will require approximately 5 years for its 
construction; therefore, we must postpone for this length of time any use of the 
seaway. Second, ice conditions would prevent the movement of vessels through 
the seaway for approximately 5 months of each year. Even if the seaway were 
necessary for the movement of iron ore, or for the construction or repair of ocean- 
going vessels, it would be available for only 7 months out of each year. During 
the remainder of the year, existing transportation facilities would be called upon 
to transport iron ore, and any ocean vessels undergoing construction or repair 
at Great Lakes shipbuilding plants would be bottled up until the spring of the 
year when the seaway is opened to navigation. Third is the consideration of 
the important question of whether the seaway can be defended against air attack 
or sabotage. This question seems to be clearly answered by Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, in an article appearing in the February 17, 1951, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, wherein he states: 

“Even if we had many more interceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a 
radar screen that blanketed all approaches to our boundaries, a predictable 70 
percent of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our defenses despite 
extraordinary valor and skill of our pilots. 

“The bleak and blunt evidence of the last war proved conclusively that no 
bombing attack mounted in sufficient strength by the Americans, British, or 
Germans ever was turned back by the most strenuous defensive action. The 
offense always has had a crushing advantage in aerial warfare, and there is no 
prospect that the balance will change in the foreseeable future.” 

Other authorities making similar statements in their appearances before the 
House Committee on Public Works in 1951 were Col. James H. Stratton, Maj. 
Gen. Follette Bradley, United States Army, retired; and Vice Adm. Gerald F. 
Bogan, United States Navy, retired. In the light of such overwhelming testi- 
mony concerning the seaway’s vulnerability to enemy air attack and sabotage 
the conclusion must be drawn that the proposed seaway would not be an effective 
military asset. On the other hand, it would require a major military force to 
attempt to protect it. 

Since the seaway could Only be used for 7 months out of the year, and since 
it cannot be defended successfully against determined enemy air attack or 
sabotage, there is raised the grave question of whether or not the necessary 
manpower and material needed for its construction should be diverted from other 
vital defense production activities. The construction of the seaway at this time 
would be an added expenditure of public funds and an added inflationary force 
detrimental to the national interest. The use of manpower and material would 
be in direct competition with other defense projects. Such manpower and ma- 
terial are currently needed for the construction of other transportation facilities 
such as highways, railroad locomotives, freight cars, motortrucks, barges, and 
airplanes, These are all needed to maintain an adequate national transporta- 
tion system. Unless it can be clearly shown that the seaway is necessary to our 
national defense, manpower and material should not be utilized at this time for 
its construction. 


the 


THE POWER PHASE OF THE PROJECT 


The third argument urged for construction of the project is that it is necessary 
to supply an alleged power deficiency in the northeastern part of the Uniced 
States. 

If it should appear desirable to develop the power phase of the project, it 
could be undertaken without the necessity of proceeding with che construction 
of the seaway. The power facilities can be built independently of the seaway 
and without impairing future seaway possibilities in any way. While the 
Federal Power Commission has rejected an application of the State of New 
York to proceed with the construction of power facilities, it was not rejected 
because of the inability to proceed separately with the power project, but be- 
cause the Power Commission believed that the seaway and power project should 
be constructed at the same time. 

It would appear, however, from evidence presented to the House Committee 
on Public Works that the amount of power to be generated by the St. Lawrence 
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project would just about equal the increase in electrical energy requirements 
for a single year. It would require 5 years for its completion and in the mean- 
time private interests are planning the construction within the next 2 years 
of facilities which will, for the whole Northeast, be equivalent to seven times the 
St. Lawrence capacity. 

Mon C. Wallgren, Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, stated that the 
St. Lawrence project would produce 1,881,000 kilowatts to be divided equally 
between the United States and Canada, and that the demands for electrical energy 
within the New York, New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania area were 
estimated at 850,000 kilowatts per year for at least a decade. 

It is apparent that the power phase of the St. Lawrence project would, so far 
as the United States is concerned, make a relatively minor addition to the power 
developments urged and planned under private management; that it would not 
be available for at least 5 years; and that it could be developed without the con- 
struction of the seaway. 


CONCLUSIONS ON THE IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 
AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The foregoing evidence clearly justifies the conclusion that the present con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project is not desirable from 
the point of view of national defense. The seaway is not needed for the trans 
portation of iron ore to Great Lakes steel mills; it is not needed to transport 
iron ore to interior eastern steel mills; it is not needed to construct or repair 
oceangoing vessels in Great Lakes shipbuilding plants. Moreover, it could at 
best be available for only 7 months of the year and there is overwhelming evi- 
dence that it could not be effectively defended agnifist enemy air attack or 
sabotage. Finally, the use of manpower and materials for the construction 
of the seaway at this time would add strongly and uselessly to the forces of 
inflation through the bidding for those resources against their use in meeting 
military requirements and the demands of the civilian economy. Such use would 
be detrimental to our national defense efforts. The St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project should not be undertaken at this time as a means of national 
defense, 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SEAWAY AS A PEACETIME TRANSPORTATION FACILITY 


Having examined the proposed St. Lawrence seaway and power project from 
the standpoint of national defense, we will now consider the question of its value 
and justification as a transportation facility under peacetime conditions. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 27, it is proposed that the new deep-water 
navigation works on the St. Lawrence River be made self-liquidating by charging 
reasonable tolls on cargoes and passengers. The resolution does not contemplate 
that the entire seaway and power project be made self-liquidating through the 
assessment of tolls, but only that portion represented by the navigation works 
on the St. Lawrence River. The resolution further provides, under section 3, 
that, during the period of construction, the President is authorized and directed 
to negotiate a further argeement with the Government of Canada under the 
provisions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 defining the rates of charges 
or tolls to be levied on cargo and passenger traffic, using the new deep-water navi- 
gation facilities on the St. Lawrence River. It further provides that tolls shall 
vary according to the character of cargo so that each classification will, so far 
as practicable, derive relative benefits from the use of the facilities, and in no 
event shall the total charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per ton of laden 
cargo. 

According to testimony by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
the Governments of Canada and the United States have expended, to date, a 
total of $164.112.000. Of this amount Canada has spent $132,370,000. 

Since tolls are to be assessed only on the “new deep-water navigation works 
on the St. Lawrence River” it may be exceedingly difficult to work out an agree- 
ment as to the amount of such tolls which are to be credited to Canada and the 
amount to be credited to the United States. If toll revenues are to be divided 
in relation to the cost to each country of the new work on the St. Lawrence 
River to be liquidated, the United States would receive a much greater propor- 
tion than would Canada. Under such a division Canada would not receive 
any compensation for the work previously done, including the construction of 
the Welland Canal. 
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It would appear reasonable that the entire project should be placed on a self 
liquidating basis and that the method of assessing tolls and the division of the 
toll revenue should be worked out with Canada prior to the beginning of 
construction. 


CAN THE PROPOSED SEAWAY BE SELF-LIQUIDATING 


To determine whether the seaway could be self-liquidating involves a con- 
sideration of the cost of construction plus annual carrying charges, the probable 
volume of traffic and the revenue which may be expected from tolls on such 
probable traffic. 

The Office of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army has made esti 
mates for three different channel depths. Only the proposed 27-foot channel will 
be here considered, It is estimated that the cost for remaining work for a 27- 
foot channel would be $818,063,000, Prior work has cost $164,112,000, making 
the total cost for the 27-foot channel $082,175,000. It is believed, however, that 
certain important factors will make the actual cost substantially higher than 
these estimated costs. 

First, no estimate of the cost for improving harbors has been made, although 
such harbor improvements are necessary to give the seaway practical utility. 
General Pick, in testimony before the House Committee on Public Works, stated 
that the cost of providing entrance channels and turning basins to cuter docks for 
17 typical Great Lakes harbors would be $28,848.000, but this does not take inte 
consideration all of the work that must be done to coordinate harbor depths with 
that of the seaway. 

It was estimated by Major General Breene. after a study at Chicago, Ill. ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Buffalo, N. Y.: that the cost of deepening these three 
harbors would amount to $14,651,000 as contrasted with General Pick’s estimate 
of $4,041,000 for providing a 27-foot channel and turning basins at these same 
points. The additional cost for deepening harbors would, therefore, increase 
General Pick’s estimate by 262.5 percent. To improve the 17 typical Great 
Lakes harbors studied by the Army engineers, the cost for harbor work would 
thus be increased from $28,848,000 to $104,574,000. To improve all harbors 
on the Great Lakes would make the total cost for harbor work substantially above 
this amount. 

That General Breen’s estimates of harbor improvement costs are not unreason 
ably high is indicated by a study made by the Engineering Department of the 
City of Buffalo. This study shows that the complete improvement of Buffalo 
Harbor, to coordinate it with the seaway, would cost for both public and private 
outlay $46,890,000. 

In 1920 Brookings Institution estimated that the cost of harbor improvements, 
port facilities, and terminal reorganization would reach $250,000,000 for each 
of 10 important cities. On the basis of an increase in construction costs since 
that time instead of S250,000,000 for 10 harbors the cost would now be 
$655,000, 000, 

As further evidence that the actual cost will be substantially higher than the 
estimate made by the Army engineers, there was published in Report 810, part 2, 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. EKightieth Congress, second ses- 
sion, a table containing the estimated and actual cost of six large governmental 
projects. The average of the difference between estimated costs and actual 
costs in these governmental financed projects is 105 percent. Last year the 
House Appropriations Committee, in its report on the general appropriation bill, 
stated that the total estimated Federal cost of budgeted river and harbor and 
fiood control construction projects, including the lower Mississippi and Sacra- 
mento Rivers had increased from an original estimate of $4,564,057,.750 to 
$7,084,408,070, an increase of 52 percent. 

It seems clear from an analysis of the foregoing that the cost of the proposed 
seuaway and power project, on the basis of a 27-foot channel, including coordinat- 
ing harbor developments, will be much greater than the estimated cost of $S818,- 
163,000, and may, in fact, be more than double this amount. 


CARRYING CHARGES 


The Army engineers estimated the carrying charges, for the remaining work, 
on the entire navigation phase from Duluth, Minn. to Montreal, Canada at 
$20,360,000, By taking into consideration also the cost of work which has been 
done the carrying charges would become $26,153,000. Obviously, if the cost is 
double the estimates made by the Army engineers, the carrying charges will 
likewise be doubled and exceed $52,000,000 per year. 
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PROBABLE VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


To determine whether or not this amount can be offset by revenue from tolls 
we must next consider the probable volume of traffic. The Department of 
Commerce has estimated potential traffic to range between a minimum of 57 and 
a maximum of 84 million tons. The preponderance of the tonnage consists of 
iron ore, grain, coal and petroleum, with general cargo estimated at 11,278,000 


tons. We will consider briefly the estimates on each of these commodities. 


IRON ORE 


It is estimated that potential iron ore traffic will range from 30 to 37% mil- 
lion tons. This estimate is arrived at by determining the maximum number of 
vessel passages which could be locked through the Welland Canal during a sea- 
son of operation, and then multiplying this number by 15,000 tons, assuming 
such large vessels loaded to capacity. Apparently no consideration was given 
to the fact that present plans call for the production of only 10,000,000 tons of 
ore in Labrador, and according to Mr. Humphrey 2 to 4 million tons of this 
amount will move in ocean vessels to eastern seaboard points; nor is any con- 
sideration apparently given to the adequacy of ore in the Lake Superior district 
nor the consumption of ore in the Great Lakes area. We submit that the method 
used is not sound basis on which to judge the amount of ore likely to move via 
the proposed seaway. 


GRAIN 


Secretary Sawyer has estimated the amount of grain which will probably 
move via the proposed seaway as ranging from 614 to 11% million tons. Secre- 
tary Sawyer stated, however, that the grain traffic is more likely to be in the 
neighborhood of the minimum rather than the maximum tonnage indicated. The 
estimate of from 6144 to 11144 million tons is based on an assumed annual grain 
export volume approximating 20 million tons, and this estimate is based on a 
continuation of the Marshall plan during this period. 

Although the Department of Commerce states, in its report, that it is not possi- 
ble to estimate with any degree of precision the export volume following 1955, 
and the uncertainty as to the volume of grain that may be exported after the 
Marshall plan is discontinued, the Department neverthless uses the figure of 
from 614 to 11% million tons in determining revenues to be derived from tolls 
on this traffic to make the seaway self-liquidating. Records for the past 20 
vears show that exports of grain from North Atlantic ports in both the United 
States and Canada averaged only about 544 million tons a year. It is quite 
clear that the minimum estimate of 614 million tons of export grain via the sea- 
way is much too high. 


COAL 


The Department of Commerce has estimated potential coal traffic at 4 million 
tons annually. The basis for the Department's assumed 4 million tons of traffic 
is the movement of bituminous coal to the Canadian Province of Quebec. Prior 
to World War II a large proportion of coal moving to Quebec came from Nova 
Scotia, but during the latter years of the war practically all coal imported into 
Quebec came from the United States. 

According to the statements of Prof. John L. McDougall of Queens University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, coal production in Nova Scotia is being substantially 
increased, and that much of the Quebee market will be restored to the Nova 
Scotia producers. On the basis of the contemplated increase in the production 
of Coal in Nova Neotia and the continued movement of coal via rail and the pres- 
ent 14-foot Canadian channel, the latter being continued on a toll-free basis, the 
potential coal traffic is more likely to range from 1 to 144 million tons than from 
2.8 to 4.3 million tons. 

PETROLEUM 


Another important commodity on which the Department of Commerce has 
submitted an estimate is that of petroleum. Estimates for this traffic are stated 
to range from 6 to 20 million tons. Secretary Sawyer, however, in comment- 
ing on this estimate, stated that “Another item of traffic which the Department 
expects will move via the seaway is petroleum, although in the case of this 
traffic it is impossible to predict with any assurance the timing, the direction, or 
the volume of movement.” In making its estimate the Department of Commerce 
Stated: 
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e 


“The volume of petroleum traflie which might be expected to move into the 
United States Lakes area via the seaway is dependent upon at least two im- 
portant factors. Of special importance is the extent to which present reserves 
in the mid-continent area will be sufiicient to maintain the present traffic pat- 
tern. Secondly, if reserves are depleted to such an extent as to inerease de- 
pendence on foreign imports, will shipment via the seaway into the lakes area be 
as economical as shipment by pipeline?” 

In the face of these uncertainties the Department nevertheless includes this 
traflic in the total of estimated potential traflic on which tolls are to be assessed 
for the purpose of liquidating the cost of the seaway. 


GENERAL CARGO 


The Department of Commerce estimates potential general cargo traffic at 11,- 
278,000 tons. This estimate is based upon an assumption as to the total traflie 
originating in the Great Lakes area and moving through North Atlantic ports. 
It is assumed by the Department that all of this traffic will move via the pro- 
posed seaway—an assumption not substantiated by an analysis of actual facts. 
It is doubtful whether finished manufactured goods would move via the slower 
water movement in any substantial quantities. As to bulk commodities, such as 
grain, long established business practices will continue grain 
present arteries of commerce. 

Factors such as distribution, finance, storage and brokerage arrangements 
have an important bearing upon the method of transportation to be used and 
the assumption that all export and import traffic which now moves via Atlantic 
Seaboard ports will move via the proposed seaway during the season of navi- 
gation is an improper and unjustified assumption. A thorough study of pos- 
sible traffic on the proposed seuway is necessary, by such a body as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


movement via 


PHYSICAL CAPACITY OF THE SEAWAY 


Another factor having an important bearing upon the total volume of traffic 
which may be moved through the seaway is the physical capacity which is de- 
termined by the mechanical or physical capacity of the Welland Canal. The 
Canadian Government has estimated that the limiting lock in the Welland Canal 
is lock No. 2, Which has an effective capacity of 28 lockages per day. When mul- 
tiplied by the number of days in a normal navigation season, we find the total 
lockages to be 6,720 per year. 

In 1950 the Welland Canal handled a total of 14,719,000 tons of cargo in 7,270 
vessels. The total number of vessels in that year exceeded the maximum num 
ber of lockages during a normal season of navigation. To increase the capacity 
would require the use of larger vessels or the movement of two or more vessels 
through the lock at one time. 

According to Professor McDougall 62 percent of the 


vessels moving through 
the Welland Canal had drafts not exceeding the maximum allowable on the 14 
foot Canadian channel and 38 percent had drafts exceeding it. Assuming that 
62 percent or all the vessels having drafts of less than 14 feet, that is the smaller 
vessels, could be moved through the Welland Canal locks in pairs, it would re- 
quire a total of 5,017 lockages to take care of the tratlic that moved throuch the 
Canal in 1950. This would leave available only 1,703 lockages for new tratftic. 

The movement of 8 million tons of ore, 3 million tons of grain, 1,500,000 tons 
of coal and 1 million tons of petroleum would require 1,742 vessel movements or 
lockages through the Welland Canal. This exceeds by 39 the total number of 
lockages available for new traflic, leaving no additional capacity available for 
the down-bound movement of general cargo. To the extent that general cargo 
can move up-bound into the Lake area in vessels which were loaded down-bound 
with grain the use of such vessels would provide an additional capacity for the 
handling of 3 million tons of general cargo. Assuming cargo to be loaded to the 
full weight capacity of the ships the total maximum amount of new traffie which 
the physical capacity of the Welland Canal can accommodate cannot exceed 
16,500,000 tons. 


REVENUE FROM TOLLS 


The last step in the determination of whether or not the project will be self- 
liquidating is a consideration of the tolls to be charged and the revenue resulting 
therefrom. The Department of Commerce has suggested tolls ranging from a 
minimum of 25 cents per ton on coal and grain to $1.25 per ton on general cargo. 
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A suggested toll of 50 cents per ton is made for iron ore and 15 cents per dead- 
weight ton for ballast shipping. 

On the basis of the traflic estimated by the Department of Commerce it is 
assumed that revenue from tolls will range from approximately $36 million to 
$48 million annually. However, as pointed out, the estimates of potential traffi: 
are excessive and the maximum amount of new traffic on which tolls will be 
charged, which the physical capacity of the Welland Canal will permit, is 16,- 
500,000 tons. While the physical capacity of the Welland Canal would permit the 
movement of 8 million tons of import general cargo, an analysis of this traffic 
shows that there will be available a maximum of only 2 million tons. In the 
following table, showing the commodities, the volume of traffic, the toll charges 
and the revenue, the maximum of 2 million tons of general cargo is used 


Summary of estimated trafic and revenue 


Commodity 


000, 000 yy $4, 000, 000 
+, 000, 000 5 1, 050, 000 
500, 000 35 525, 000 
. 000, 000 5 2A), OOO 
000, G00 1. 25 2 500, 009 
860, O00 5 1. 149. 000 


23, 160, GOO 4, 474, 000 
1 Maximum suggested by Department of Commerce. 


2 Dead-weight tons. Made up of 345 ore vessels which would be returned empty from Lake Erie to Seven 
Islands and 134 vessels of 10,800 dead-weight tons used in carrying grain down-bound and returning empty 


The annual revenue from tolls of $9,474,000 must now be compared with the 
annual carrying charges to determine whether or not the project will be self- 
liquidating. The minimum annual carrying charges estimated for new work on 
the St. Lawrence River by the Army engineers is $16,712,000. For the entire 
project from Duluth to Montreal for new work only the engineers’ estimate is 
$20.360,000, For the entire project, considering work done as well as for new 
work to be done we have estimated annual carrying charges at $26,153,000. 

The above estimated carrying charges are all based upon the Army engineers’ 
estimates of costs, but as previously stated these estimates are too low and do 
not take into account harbor improvements and the fact that actual costs of 
large governmental projects usually exceed estimated costs by a substantial 
amount. 

From a comparison of revenue from tolls with even the lowest annual carrying 
charge for new work on the St. Lawrence River only it will be seen that there 
is ho possibility, under present conditions, of making the St. Lawrence seaway 
a self-liquidating transportation project. In fact, the minimum carrying charges 
for the entire project of $26,153,000 are nearly three times the prospective annual 
income from tolls. 


CREATION OF A GOVERNMENT CORPORATION TO CONSTRUCT TILE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
AND POWER PROJECT 


While we have not received a copy of the suggested amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 27 by Senator Aiken, on behalf of himself and several other 
Senators, press reports state that it is proposed to set up a Government corpo- 
ration to construct the St. Lawrence seaway and power project—the corpora- 
tion, to be headed by three commissioners who would be authorized to sell 
$485,000,000 worth of bonds—and that the corporation’s indebtedness would be 
liquidated by ship tolls and the sale of electric power. 

As indicated earlier in our statement, it has been the policy and view of our 
association that before public funds are appropriated for any project for which 
a transportation value is claimed, Congress should have findings from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission showing that the added facilities are required by 
public convenience and necessity. Although under the new proposal the funds 
are to be obtained through the sale of bonds, the principle of expanding our 
transportation facilities remains the same. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is charged with the responsibility of providing an adequate and efficient 
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national transportation system. To carry out this responsibility the Comms- 
sion is given jurisdiction over the extension of new facilities via rail, highway, 
or Water, and is required to give approval before there can be any extension or 
discontinuance of such facilities. It seems appropriate that Congress should 
obtain the view of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the proposed con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway before approval is given by the Congress, 
regardless of whether construction is undertaken by the Federal Government or 
under the amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 27 through the sale of bonds. 

Another question which must be carefully considered is the use of manpower 
and material for the construction of the seaway since we believe it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the seaway is not needed for national defense. As 
indicated by the National Security Resources Board report of April 24, 1950, 
“construction will require a substantial period of time and, if undertaken during 
a war, would place a considerable burden on materials, equipment, and man- 
power. In fact, it would be inexpedient and impractical to initiate the project 
in a war period.” While technically we may not be at war, all of our energies 
and resources are being devoted to meet the requirements of our defense program. 
The proposed budget for the coming fiscal year exceeds the estimated income by 
a substantial amount. Since the project is not needed for national defense and 
since there has been no evidence presented to show that the seaway is needed as 
an additional transportation facility Congress ought not to approve the con- 
struction of the seaway at this time. 

In the October 5, 1951, issue of the Congressional Record at page A6458, Con- 
gressman Blatnik, of Minnesota, had inserted an article entitled “Last Call on 
Seaway,” by Peter Edson, of the Washington Daily News Included in the 
article is a statement with respect to our association reading as follows: 

“Chicago Association of Commerce stood on the sidelines of the dispute for 
many years, though many Chicago banking, industrial, and shipping leaders 
have been for it. But a committee on transportation made up of railroad men 
has consistently been able to impose the railroad point of view in the association’s 
policy statements.” 

The association’s transportation committee consists of 12 members, 8 of which 
are executive heads of industrial concerns, 8 members represent railroads, and 
1 member represents motor carriers. The recommendation of the transportation 
committee, however, was referred to and carefully considered by the board of 
directors of the association. So there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
make-up of the board of directors that considered the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project and took the action on May 18, 1951, in opposition thereto, there 
is attached hereto a list of officers and directors serving at the time the action 
was taken. It will be noted that the board, including the officers, consists of 
49 members, of which only 2 represent railroads. Furthermore, it will be noted 
that the board consists of a representative cross section of business within the 
Chicago district. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS, THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 
1951 


OFFICERS 


President: Guy E. Reed, executive vice president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

Vice president, revenue: Robert Adams Carr, president, Dearborn Chemical Co. 

Vice president, domestic commerce: John T. Pirie, Jr., first vice president, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. 

Vice president, world trade: Arthur W. Roberts, vice president, Continental 
INinois National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 

Vice president, transportation: Fowler B. McConnell, president, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

Vice president, industrial development: Wesley M. Dixon, president, Container 
Corp. of America 

Vice president, civie affairs: Bertram J. Cahn, Chairman and president, B. Kup- 
penheimer & Co., Ine. 

Vice president, construction industries: Gerhardt F. Meyne, president, Gerhardt 
I’. Meyne Co, 

Vice president, education: Simeon E. Leland, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern University 

General secretary: Forest D. Siefkin, vice president, International Harvester 
Co. 
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General treasurer: Boyd J. Simmons, vice president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago 

Chief executive officer: Leverett Lyon, the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry 


DIRECTORS (OTHER THAN OFFICERS) 


R. F. Baity, vice president, sales and director, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 

Stuart S. Ball, president, Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Carl A. Birdsall, president, Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

Joseph L. Block, vice chairman and vice president, Inland Steel Co. 

George W. Blossom, Jr., president, Fred S. James & Co. 

Kenneth F. Burgess, partner, Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 

Ronald J. Chinnock, senior partner, Farr & Co. 

Fairfax Cone, chairman, Foote, Cone & Belding 

James A. Cunningham, vice president, the University of Chicago 

Edward J. Doyle, president, Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Leigh R. Gignilliat, Jr., vice president, American national Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

F. G. Gurley, president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway system 

Homer Hargrave, partner, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

Henry T. Heald, president, Illinois Institute of Technology 

J. L. Holloway, president, Crane Co. 

John Holmes, president, Swift & Co. 

Wayne A. Johnston, president, Illinois Central Railroad 

James S. Knowlson, chairman and president, Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Arthur T. Leonard, senior vice president, City National Bank & Trust Co. 

David Levinger, vice president and works manager, Western Electric Co. 

Homer J. Livingston, president, the First National Bank of Chicago 

Graham K. McCorkle, chairman, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

A. C. Nielsen, president, A. C. Nielsen Co. 

James F. Oates, Jr., chairman, the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

R. I. Parker, commercial vice president, General Electric Co. 

W. A. Patterson, president, United Air Lines, Inc. 

Edward Byron Smith, executive vice president, Northern Trust Co. 

Harold Byron Smith, president, Illinois Tool Works 

Hermon D. Smith, executive vice president, Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

J. Paul Smith, president, the Visking Corp. 

Leonard Spacek, managing partner, Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Edward K. Welles, president and treasurer, Chas. H. Besly & Co. 

Arthur Wells, president, John Griffiths & Son Construction Co. 

Fred T. Whiting, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Lawrence H. Whiting, president, American Furniture Mart Building Co. 

Arthur C. Wilby, vice president, United States Steel Co. 

Herbert P. Zimmermann, chairman of executive committee, R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co. 


STATEMENT BY J. K. HivrNer, GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, UNITED STATES PIPE 
& FouNpry Co., BURLINGTON, N. J. 


For many years I have appeared before Senate committees on behalf of the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, the Camden Traffic Club, the Com- 
mercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, and many other organizations in oppo- 
sition to the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The time permitted to prepare a new statement and ask for permission to ap- 
pear before your committee in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 27 is not 
sufficient. I request therefore that the testimony submitted by me at previous 
hearings be considered in connection with the proceedings in Senate Joint 
Resolution 27. [Refer to testimony before Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
House of Representatives, 1941. ] 

There is no change in our position and the former statements clearly state 
that position. It is possible that some of the figures used in previous statements 
require revision, but that does not alter the strength of our position. If I were 
to testify, it would simply be repetition and as this is the case, there is little 
use of taking up the committee’s time. If you cannot do this, I request permis- 
sion to file a new statement as quickly as it can be prepared. 
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STATEMENT BY N. W. Forp, Executive VICE PRESIDENT, THE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, INC., HARTFORD, CONN, 


In consideration of telegram received from Mr. C. C. O'Day, clerk of your com- 
mittee, advising that there will be an opportunity for only very brief oral state- 
ments by opposition witnesses against Senate Joint Resolution 27, the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, I have asked that my request for time to appear be can- 
celed and, in lieu thereof, am filing the following statement for inclusion in the 
committee record, 

Although our association has appointed many committees to study the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project during the past 25 years, the conclusions 
have always been substantially the same. I wish only to outline as briefly as 
possible the primary considerations that have in each instance led our various 
committees to conclude that the preject is uneconomic from the standpoint of the 
country as a whole. If Canada desires to proceed with the undertaking without 
our assistance, we believe she should be encouraged to do so. These conclusions 
were reached in consideration of the following facts: 

1. The short season during which the waterway would be navigable (approxi- 
mately 7 months per year) would place a tremendous burden on other types of 
transportation during the remaining 5 months. It hardly seems fair to ask the 
railroads to provide stand-by equipment adequate to handle the peak load during 
the winter months when operating conditions are most difficult in the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence region and then divert this traffic to the waterway during 
the summer. 

2. The development of the waterway project would doubtless divert a sub- 
stantial tonnage from the rail carriers, which they can ill afford to lose. America 
has prespered under a system of distribution that has doubtless been un- 
economic but has allowed each of our citizens the widest possible choice of 
goods that are produced in any section of the country. Our railroads are already 
bard pressed by the development of motor-carrier transportation. Any further 
diversion of tonnage as a result of Government subsidy to other forms of trans- 
portation will have a serious affect upon our railroads and may constitute the 
final straw that will compel Government ownership. 

3. If the St. Lawrence waterway is ever a worth-while proposal, it will ulti 
mately be developed by private capital, which is far preferable to the present 
plan. 

4. The waterway would be highly susceptible to bombing in the event of war 
and, accerdingly, it should not be considered an emergency for development as a 
defense measure. 

5. It seems probable that, due to the slow speed that would be necessary 
in traversing the waterway, many of our larger ships would find it unprofitable 
to use the canal. 

6. So far as Connecticut industry is concerned, it is our feeling that we have 
nothing to gain by the development of the St. Lawrence waterway from either 
a transportation or a power standpoint. This statement applies equally with 
respect to the citizens of Connecticut. On the other hand, we doubt if either 
Connecticut industry or its citizens would be adversely affeeted by this develop- 
ment except to the extent that all citizens of this country are adversely affected 
by any unnecessary increase in the cost of Government and this is a matter not 
to be cast aside lightly during the period when the tax burdens are so tremendous. 

Based on the foregoing conclusions, it is our hope that Senate Joint Resolu- 


O77 


tion 27 will be unfavorably reported by your committee and will be defeated. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BE. CLeary, GENERAL MANAGER AND CHIEF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER OF THE NEW YorxK TOWBOAT EXCHANGE AND THE HARBOR CARRIERS 
OF THE Port oF NEw YorK 


As general manager and chief administrative officer of the New York Towboat 
Exchange and Harbor Carriers of the Port of New York, with offices at 17 
Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y., I am the authorized spokesman for over 100 
marine towing and transportation firms which have, for generations, provided 
vital lighterage services adjunct to the water transport and shipping industry 
of the greatest port in the world—the port of New York. 

Represented by me are the owners of over 1,400 self-propelled and non-self- 
propelled vessels such as tugs, barges, lighters, tankers, and scows. 
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Once again, as in almost every year for the past half century, political pitch- 
men are urging upon Congress the passage of legislation authorizing, at a 
fantastic cost to the American taxpayer, this ridiculous project. 

In each earlier year, the economic absurdity of this project was so eonvincingly 
demonstrated that it was dropped. But now, something new has been added 
* * * it is now offered as being indispensable to national defense. The 
organizations which I represent will yield to no one when it comes to patriotism, 
and their vigilance in the interests of national defense were matters of official 
commendation in connection with the fabulous amount of war material which 
was moved through the port of New York in World War II. However, they 
resent and deplore the proponents of this legislation hiding their real motives 
behind the cloak of “national defense,” when competent witnesses have testified 
time and time again that the St. Lawrence seaway is not vital to the national 
defense program. 

So far as national defense is concerned, in what manner has the port of New 
York ever failed to come through with flying colors when put to the task of 
moving men and supplies in time of national emergency? From this God-given 
and man-improved harbor sailed 70 percent of the American military cargo and 
military personnel during World War II. From this roadstead sailed 60 percent 
of the European-bound “military hardware” for World War II. Not years 
hence, but right now, New York, with its 400 deep-water piers, its 500 miles of 
water front, its 8 railway terminals, its billion-dollar waterside plants, its 
efficient labor force, its network of highways—right now, New York, the premier 
port of the world, is ready once again to perform its war-transport function, 
smoothly, efficiently, and expansibly, if, God forbid, a full-scale global conflagra- 
tion breaks out. 

Yet, absurd as it may seem, under the guise of national defense, this same 
old St. Lawrence seaway, discredited for decades, is trundled out again, to 
offer, if it were ever built, fancied security which is much more apparent than 
real. It would be expected to displace the modern functional facilities of the 
port of New York and its sister Atlantic ports and for at least 7 months a 
vear these natural harbors, improved by generations of the investment and labor 
of man, would be expected to place themselves on a slowed-down, stand-by basis, 
only to attempt to resume full blast for the 5 months when the Laurentian Valley 
is gripped in the icy embrace of winter and silver skates replace scudding 
ships on the ice-choked St. Lawrence. 

Are billions of dollars of American taxpaying investments in this port to lie 
fallow and a mighty seaboard labor force turned into migratory workers, sea- 
going “Okies,”’ if you please, just because this mnuddle-headed maritime myth is 
fatuously urged as a military “must,” just so a cozy group of “eager beaver” 
steelmen from the shores of Lake Erie can get a lower price tag on a swatch of 
Labrador iron ore, for which existing transport facilities are demonstrably 
adequate? 

Gentlemen, let’s have done with this nonsense. This seaway, even if it made 
sense any other way, which it doesn’t, would only fulfill the fantastic claims 
made by its proponents from a national defense angle under those three absurdly 
unrealistic premises : 

1. If Mr. Stalin would magnanimously agree not to start hostilities for 7 years 
to come, because that’s the best estimate as to how long it would take to fully 
complete this waterway and accomplish the necessary dredging of the Great 
Lakes ports coincidental with achieving the passage of vessels on a 27-foot 
draft. 

2. If Mr. Stalin would kindly agree to suspend any war activities from Novem- 
ber to April each year, during which months the St. Lawrence is totally ice-hbound. 

8. If Mr. Stalin would graciously agree not to bomb any of the locks, which are 
admittedly vulnerable and could conceivably be put out of action for months 
on end, if not for the “duration,” by a well-placed aerial bomb or planted 
explosive. 

Inasmuch as even the most wild-eyed proponents of this project will admit, 
it is beyond the realm of credibility that Mr. Stalin would make the above con- 
cessions, even as partial reparations for the Yalta Conference, and TI think that 
we should take this thing out into the open and discuss it for what it really 
is, an out-and-out “white water” power grab and a subsidy for a little group 
of midwestern wheat growers and iron ore producers interested in the Labrador 
diggings. 

In war or peace, the leopard does not change its spots. This is still only a 
7-month freight movement. It would still cost the American taxpayer a billion 
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dollars at least, even if the 27-foot draft is not increased to 30 feet, which would 
mean an expenditure of about $214 billion. It admittedly won't be self-sustaining, 
or anywhere near so, under the proposed toll rates. It uselessly cuts down the 
utilization of New York and the other great North Atlantic ports. It would 
place a huge labor force on relief, adding incalculably to the estimated cost of 
this seagoing ditch. It would be a golden boon to the competitors of American 
shipping, because all the testimony in this matter has proved, without refutation, 
that only 4 percent of the American-flag ships could navigate this waterway 
fully loaded on the proposed 27-foot draft. 

I know that you gentlemen, as have other bodies before you investigating this 
matter, have been snowed under with a mass of statistics and data all adding 
up to prove the economic folly of this project and I have not, and shall not, 
add to your burden by quoting a mass of figures. But I most certainly feel that 
after weighing the facts marshaled by the witnesses before you during this past 
week and sifting all the evidence, you too, as have other examining bodies, will 
reject this St. Lawrence waterway and that you will not permit this “delusion of 
defense,” this “billion-dollar boondoggle,.” this “king-size Passamaquoddy” to be 
foisted upon the American taxpayer. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM A. Cark, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF "TRANSPORTATION, 
ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Rochester Chamber of Commerce, by various resolutions of its board of 
trustees and a referendum of its members, stands opposed to the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project as an economically unsound under 
taking. The following statement of the views of the chamber of commerce was 
specifically and unanimously approved by the board of trustees on the unanimous 
recommendation of the executive committee and the committee on inland water- 
ways. While the following discussion was prepared in opposition to previously 
proposed legislation to authorize this project it is of equal force and effect with 
respect to legislation now under consideration by your committee. 

This policy is not based upon personal opinions or convictions of any particular 
individual or group of individuals, but rather upon a careful analysis of the 
essential economic factors involved. We outline the reasons for our conclusions 
below. 

The total available power in this project is estimated at 1,100,000 horsepower 
or 820,600 kilowatts, but the firm capacity is only 570,000 kilowatts. (These are 
actual figures taken from release No. 5160 of the Federal Power Commission, 
dated December 22, 1950.) This is not more than the normal annual increase 
in capacity in the State of New York. Upstate utilities alone will install prac- 
tically as much additional capacity in 2 years. 

Estimates of the cost of this project vary greatly. General Wheeler's esti- 
mite of the cost of the power development alone, in 1947, was $270.346,000. 
Applying the index of Whitman Requardt & Associates of Baltimore, which shows 
an increase in the cost of this type of construction since that time of 28.4 percent, 
the cost today would amount to $350,000,000. The same result can be reached 
by using the construction index of the Engineering News Record 

Assuming a firm. capacity of 570,000 kilowatts, the cost of construction per 
kilowatt is approximately $610. This compares with the top present-day 
of steam-power-plant construction of $175 per kilowatt, which could be located 
at the market. Thus, it is proposed to spend an additional $435 a kilowatt some 
distance from the point of use to avoid the use of fuel and to accomplish a 
saving that would not exceed 3 mills per kilowatt hour. This saving is, of 
course, materially reduced when consideration is given to the fact that the cost 
of transmitting power from the hydroelectric plant to the market is from 1 to 2 
mills per kilowatt hour. The steam plant can, of course, be located at the market, 
thus eliminating the cost of long-distance transmission, 

If we assume 114 mills per kilowatt-hour for the cost of transmission of St. 
Lawrence power to the ultimate market, there remains of the 3 mills fuel saving 
a net of only 14% mills. Such a saving, assuming a 60 percent load factor (5.200 
hours use a year) is worth $7.80a year per kilowatt. Thus it is proposed to spend 
$435 to save $7.80 a year, or only 1.8 percent on the additional cost to cover 
interest, amortization, insurance, ete. These carrying charges will average at 
least » percent even to the Government, so that we are being urged to spend 
$21.75 per kilowatt annually to save $7.80. From the viewpoint of the tax- 
payers of the country, this not a bargain in power. 


cost 
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Further proof of the above conclusions is involved in the testimony on pages 
278-280 of the New York Power Authority before the Federal Power Comunission 
in the hearing on October 5, 1948, which showed that with identical methods of 
figuring costs there was a difference of only 1.8 mills per kilowatt between the 
cost of the St. Lawrence power at the dam and the cost of steam-generated power 
at the market. When the cost of transmission is involved, the saving tends to 
vanish. Bear in mind that the figures just quoted are taken from the testimony 
of the New York Power Authority, an advocate of publicly owned and operated 
hydroelectric-power generating installations. All the calculations above omit 
any reference to taxes. Furthermore, experience teaches that in most such 
ventures the actual cost of construction greatly exceeds the estimated cost. 
Thus, our estimates of cost are undoubtedly much too low. 

From all these calculations, it is evident that the assumption of cheap power 
from the St. Lawrence is a myth. 

Added to all of the foregoing cost figures would be the enormous loss in taxation 
of private industry which would necessarily have to be added to the tax bills of 
others. 

In addition to the cost factors already mentioned, this project will place a 
further burden on our economy by the siphoning off of the available labor supply. 
The Labor Department has estimated that the number of employees required at 
the dam site for a 4-year construction program would average 11,150 per month, 
ranging from 5.400 per month during the winter months to 23600 per month 
during the summer season. Fora 6-year project, the average number of employees 
would be 7,440 ranging from a low of 3,000 to a high of 16,900 per month. These 
figures are for actual construction work at the site. The number of employees 
required to produce and transport the required materials would greatly increase 
this figure. 

Another important factor arguing against this project is the all-important 
time element. Steam-plant construction can be accomplished in 2 years, while 
construction of the St. Lawrence power project will consume from 4 to 6 years. 

The general conclusion must be that, in this present emergency, when the 
country is faced with a mobilization program and a drastic revision in its 
economy, there is no justification for drawing on available manpower to per- 
form a task which will take at least twice the time required for steam-plant 
construction at a cost of three times as much. 

Many of the arguments outlined above apply in the case of the transportation 
phase of the seaway, in which costs of transportation appear cheap largely 
through the avoidance of taxes. 

Various estimates have been made of tonnage to be moved via the seaway, 
but there is no possibility of developing dependable tonnage figures. The orig- 
inal estimates of tonnage on the New York State Barge Canal were utterly 
unreliable. The forecast indicated 20,000,000 tons annually, yet since its comple- 
tion the highest total for any one year has been 5,000,000 tons. 

Estimates of cost have also been proved wrong in many cases. Bonneville 
Dam was estimated at $42,000,000 and actually cost $80,000,000; the Welland 
Canal, estimated at $40,000,000, cost $120,000,000; the Chicago drainage canal, 
estimated at $16,000,000, cost $53,000,000; and the New York State Barge Canal, 
estimated at $62,000,000, actually cost $176,000,000. 

As to the actual seaway itself, a 27-foot channel is not practical for ether 
than foreign tramp steamers. Mr. W. F. Heavey, general manager, port of 
Houston, has stated that that port would lose a lot of business if it had a 27-foot 
channel instead of its authorized 36 feet, and 31 of the leading oceangoing ship 
operators in this country have publicly testified that they could not use the 
proposed waterway and are opposed to it. In addition, there would be a tre- 
mendous cost involved in renovating port facilities on the Great Lakes to enable 
them to handle vessels operating in a 27-foot waterway. 

Much stress has recently been placed on the value of the seaway to our national 
defense. It must be kept in mind that the northeastern part of our country 
is veritably honeycombed by rail and highway networks. The loss of any one 
or even of several of these systems would not fatally interfere with the move- 
ment of essential personnel and materials. On the other hand, during the season 
when the seaway is open to navigation,the Gulf of St. Lawrence would un- 
doubtedly become a virtual happy hunting ground for modern enemy submarines. 
and just one well-placed bomb could render both the seaway and the power 
project useless. 

There can be little doubt about the fact that an enemy could destroy the locks 
and sink ships in the narrow channel of the St. Lawrence seaway just as effec- 
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tively as the German waterways were rendered useless by the Allies in World 
War II. 

With these facts in mind it is difficult to follow the argument that the seaway 
is essential to our national defense. 

For all these reasons, the Rochester Chamber of Commerce is firmly opposed 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


STATEMENT BY H. A. STANSBURY, MANAGING Director, WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Our mission here is to protect the great West Virginia bituminous coal industry 
from another assault on its markets through Government subsidization of its 
competitors, and it is our mission also to protect the entire economy of our State, 
of which our rail transportation system is a vital part, from the disastrous effects 
of Government subsidization of a competitive inland water transportation 
facility. 

A 75,000,000-ton national stockpile or surplus of bituminous coal above ground 
is traditionally a harbinger of economic difficulty in our State. The great depres- 
sion began, so far as West Virginia is concerned, when the national stockpile of 
bituminous coal reached 75,000,000 tons in 1926, and ominously this stockpile has 
now been at or above the 75,000,000-ton mark for more than a year. This in a 
period of unmatched United States industrial activity. A continuously depressed 
market for coal is now causing increasing idleness in West Virginia’s mines. The 
plain facts are that blows from the TVA and the “dumping” of foreign fuel oil, 
both blows, we remind you, being administered by the Federal Government, 
have in fact already seriouesly damaged the coal industry in West Virginia and 
in other States. Approval now by the Congress of a Government-subsidized 
St. Lawrence project, with its hydropower usurping the markets for millions of 
additional tons of coal, and a waterway providing direct and serious competition 
with our railroads, will cause these major industries of our State to face even 
greater economic difficulties, 

The active membership roster of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce now 
carries the names of 1,627 business concerns, operating in every segment of the 
State’s trade and industry, and in all of its counties and population centers. The 
voting strength of the chamber is exercised by 2,551 of the State’s most active 
businessmen, yet not one voice has been raised in support of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project when this proposal has been repetitiously brought up 
for discussion at the annual meetings of the chamber held during the past 10 
years. Not a single member present has ever defended the project or voted to 
oppose the repeated resolutions condemning it, this being the case when the 
proposal was last considered at the annual meeting of the chamber held on 
September 1, 1951, the resolution then adopted: “* * * reaffirming our 
recorded and specific opposition to construction of the St. Lawrence project as 
an impracticable and uneconomic proposal which would inflict untold damage 
on West Virginia’s coal, transportation, and electric-power industries.” 

Many other West Virginia organizations are on record against this proposal, 
including the United Mine Workers of America, the largest single organ'zation 
in the State, one embracing more than 25 percent of the State’s industrial labor 
force, who with their families account for more than 25 percent of the State’s 
entire population, 

The St. Lawrence seaway is now being avidly promoted as (1) a safe inland 
waterway, an alternate route in wartime when the Atlantic seacoast is enemy 
harassed; (2) a sure cure for an alleged power shortage in northern New York 
and adjacent New England; and (3) a necessitous additional transportation 
facility for iron ore to supply inland United States steel mills, 

All of these arguments fall flat in the face of the facts. As to (1), if the 
United States becomes so impotent as to be unable to guard its Montreal-Boston- 
New York-Baltimore sea lanes, it will obviously be futile to attempt defense for 
such conspicuous and vulnerable targets as the St. Lawrence locks. As to (2), 
completely dependable evidence, including that of public officials, shows that 
there is now actually a power surplus in the area that would be served by the 
St. Lawrence hydro. development. As to (3), the uncontroverted reports of 
respected authorities confirm that there is no actual or immediate shortage of 
high-grade iron ore facing inland or any other United States steel mills. The 
Labrador deposits can be transported to mills in the Pittsburgh area cheaper by 


way of Baltimore than by way of the St. Lawrence under tolls proposed ; railroad 
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cars now carrying coal into Canada, Toronto, and eastward are returning enpty, 
although such “deadhead” cars have capacity to transport 5,760,000 tons of iron 
ore in an S-month period; and of more immediate importance is the fact that 
the remaining Mesabi deposits of first-grade ore will meet United States ore 
requirements for a minimum of 30 years, while billions of tons of taconite will 
meet such requirements for another 50 years, all without drawing upon the 
newly discovered Labrador or Venezuelan ore deposits. Even the more dire 
prophets of gloom do not dare predict a defense emergency of greater duration 
than 10 years, 

Other more competent witnesses will testify as to the impracticability of the 
seaway : its winter months of ice-bound idleness: its completed depth so shallow 
as to accommodate only 8 percent of the oceangoing ships of United States regis 
try: the flimsy and excessive character of the estimates of traffic that would use 
the seaway: its vulnerability to attack by foreign foes or domestic saboteurs, 
and these witnesses will testify also respecting the utterly unrealistic estimates 
of construction costs, these designedly, in our judgment, kept low to prove “eco- 
nomic justification” for the project. Every person familiar with the cost history 
of the Panama Canal and most every other Government project of the kind pre 
dicts that the eventual cost will be double current estimates, furthermore, that 
the proposed 27-foot depth will prove so universally unsatisfactory to the owners 
of vessels of United States registry that another billion-dollar subsidy will 
shortly be sought to deepen the waterway to 30 feet or more. 

Paradoxically, however, it is success of the seaway feature of the project 
rather than its widely predicted failure which poses the most serious threat 
to the West Virginia economy. If all the grandiose claims of its proponents are 
realized, mortal blows will be dealt through loss of revenues to the long-estab- 
lished transportation systems from Great Lake porks to the Atlantic seaboard, 
including at least three of the major railway systems which serve West Virginia 

Meanwhile the staggering coal industry in West Virginia and elsewhere will 
suffer from the intensified competition of “cheap public power” from the Gov- 
ernment-subsid zed hydroelectric development, losing its markets in the north 
to the St. Lawrence as TVA has usurped them to the south, The “cheap public 
power” at TVA, SO percent tax-free and SS percent interest-free, as compared 
to private electric utilities, is causing expanding industries and those seeking 
new locations, to completely bypass West Virginia with her market and other 
advantages ineluding rich stores of natoural resources. West Virginia’s minable 
coal reserves are adequate for 300 years’ production at present rates. Private 
electric power utilities serving northern New York State use 5 million tons of 
West Virginia coal annually, and new steam power plants under construction 
or scheduled for completion in 1953 or earlier in that area will use an additional 
6 million tons of the coal produced in West Virginia mines. Furthermore, 30 
million tons of West Virginia coal now go annually to Great Lake ports for 
transshipment and it is this great market for coal which would bear the brunt 
of competition from foreign oil as well as foreign coal brought to middle western 
markets through the Government-subsidized St. Lawrence seaway, resulting in 
the displacement of many West Virginia coal miners and railroad workers, 
net to mention the catastrophic losses of investment in the railway systems and 
mines, 

The suggestion that the Dominion of Canada, in order to deliver her iron ore 
to the United States, will build the senaway alone if the Congress rejects the 
proposal for joint action should be regarded as a gesture of good will rather 
than as a threat. It is the first occasion in the memory of any member of the 
present generation when another Government has voluntarily proposed assump- 
tion of the cost of either a domestic or foreign government facility, and on this 
account we should be celebrating rather than mourning the event. 


STATEMENT BY M. D. GRIFFITH, Execturive Vick PRESIDENT, NEW YorK BOARD OF 
TRApDE, INC, 


The New York Board of Trade, organized in 1873 and incorporated by chapter 
O69, laws of the State of New York, a membership corporation for the purpose 
of promoting the trade commerce and manufactures of the United States and 
especially the State and city of New York, has the honor to submit the following 
statement in Opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project now being con- 
sidered in Senate Joint Resolution 27. 
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For the past 20 years, the New York Board of Trade has consistently opposed 
the building of the St. Lawrence seaway. Whether called the St. Lawrence 
canal project, the St. Lawrence seaway project or the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, it is still viewed as a gigantic economic blunder and the same 
reasons advanced 20 years ago in opposition to the project are still valid today 

The cost which is deemed to be very much underestimated, would be an eno 
mous burden to the already crippled taxpayer. The recently proposed financing 
of the project through a bond issue presents an additional indebtedness for the 
taxpayer to carry, and of course, another financial obligation of the Federal 
Government, 

It has been in the past, and it is still contended that there is no need for 
additional extensive port and harbor facilities ; that the operation of the seaway 
would menace the existing land transportation facilities; that the St. Lawrence 
seaway project would chiefly benefit foreign and not domestic shipping. The 
American merchant marine would not be benefited in any way, in fact United 
States-flag vessels would be threatened and not helped. Instead of strengthen 
ing our national defense, the seaway would weaken our national defense. The 
consumer can secure electric power at a much cheaper rate if the power is pro 
duced by coal. 

In visualizing this project, we see a definite encroachment on private enter- 
prise. We see the Federal Government developing hydroelectric possibilities 
like that of the St. Lawrence project, thus competing with private business. The 
project is a further step in socialization. 

In considering especially the city of New York, it can be stated unequivocally 
that about SO00,000 persons would be affected adversely by the building of the 
St. Lawrence project, and that the great port of New York would suffer immeas 
urably from loss of activities. 


STATEMENT BY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF SYRACUSE, INC., SYRACUSE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR PUBLIC WORKS COM MITTE! 


Since the declaration of the national emergency and the start of the Nation’s 
new preparedness program, a number of new and important factors have been 
injected into consideration of the St. Lawrence seaway-power project. For 
this reason, a review and study of their previous organizational positions was 
initiated by the governing boards of the Manufacturers Association of Syracuse 
and the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce. That study having been completed, 
this statement of position has been authorized for submission to the House of 
Representatives Public Works Committee 

Our conclusion is that the bong-range welfare of the entire Nation, as we view 
that best interest, gives no choice but to continue our previously stated opposition 
to Federal undertaking of both the seuway gnd the power phases of the St 
Lawrence project. 

This conclusion of the boards of directors of the Manufacturers Association of 
Syracuse and of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce was reached with full ap- 
preciation of the growing seriousness of the international situation, and after 
grave examination of available facts. 

Candidly, and at first study, it might appear that some illusory short-range 
benefits might follow the Federal development of the seaway and of St. Law 
rence power. Yet our joint study strengthens a conviction that the long range 
consequences could be, and probably would be, detrimental to the Nation as a 
Whole particularly as we enter what seems to us to be a prolonged national 
emergency. 

Our review of the situation brings into sharp focus for us the national neces 
sity of avoiding hysteria in legislative consideration of a project that affects so 
many sweeping sociological, economic and even political problems 

3 . 

Our reasons for continuing opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway follow 
They are as we see them from our community of Onondaga County, 1 of 33 
communities in the entire Nation with representation in each of the 20 major 
Classifications of manufacturing. Our community is at the cross roads of New 


York and eastern seaboard commerce, and it possesses broad representation in 
almost all fields of business and commerce 
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I, NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Our task committees gave very serious weight in their review to the conten- 
tious claims that the St. Lawrence seaway is a defense necessity, particularly in 
connection with supplies of iron ore. Our minds were open. We sought the 
best available facts and opinions. 

We feel as conscientious Americans that the case for undertaking the St. 
Lawrence seaway as a defense measure has not been proved. On the contrary, 
there are so many glaring inconsistencies in connection with the case for defense 
necessity, that we—although we cannot qualify as military experts—have con- 
cluded that construction of the St. Lawrence seaway in fact could be damaging 
to short and long range defense. 

If undertaken now, the seaway would drain off manpower and materials in 
staggering totals—without compensating offsets. Moreover, the initial drain on 
manpower and materials would appear inconsequential, in comparison with the 
additional expenses it would necessitate. Our lake ports must then be “mod- 
ernized” to meet new conditions at staggering cost. Again, as far as we can see, 
the St. Lawrence will represent nothing but outgo. Inevitably it will be an un- 
plugzable leak in our national defense and national economic boat—at a time 
when the soundness of our economy is the hope of the free world. We should, 
irrespective of our position with respect to the St. Lawrence, also remember 
that communism has counted on us to “spend ourselves” to eventual defeat in 
the struggle for world domination. 

We were reliably informed with respect to the argument for the need for iron 
ore, that there are no completely reliable figures on the proven reserves in the 
Mesabi Range; that technical processes of benefication of ores are making enor- 
mous strides. Furthermore, we were informed that the principle of maintaining a 
stockpile of ore is being followed as shipments of ore from new overseas sources 
now are coming into this country, 


Il, POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Viewed in relationship to the present and contemplated expansion of power 
in New York State, the case for Federal development of St. Lawrence seaway 
power becomes relatively unimportant. Many loose figures have been used to 
magnify the alleged power benefits. The Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse and the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce respectfully invite the attention 
of your honorable body to the fact that private enterprise developed Niagara 
Falls and stands ready to tap the still enormous power potential available at 
Niagara Falls—if the Federal Government clears the way. The question is 
asked: “Why hasn't the way been cleared?” 


Ill, FUNDAMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 


But our fundamental objections to the present Federal undertaking of the 
St. Lawrence seaway are based on the need for a clear-cut policy for the utiliza- 
tion of our water resources which we do not now have. 

We recommend to the Congress through your honorable committee that the 
basis for a desirable policy can be found in the 1950 report of the water policy 
panel of the Engineers Joint Council, entitled: “A Statement of Desirable Volicy 
With Respect to the Conservation, Development, and Use of the National Water 
Resources.” 


IV. RECOMMENDATION FOR THOROUGH NONPARTISAN STUDY 


A vital recommendation in the Engineers Joint Council] report is that there 
should be created a board for the impartial analysis and appraisal of Federal 
water projects; that review and report by that board should be a prerequisite 
to any authorization or appropriation by Congress of or for water development 
projects. 

In the absence of any compelling case for national defense, we think the risks 
of hysteria accompanying the present emergency are so great as to make this 
type of impartial study a matter of paramount importance to the future well 
being of the country. As outlined by the Engineers’ Joint Council, present review 
boards do not possess the proper objectivity. The membership of the board 
should consist of thoroughly qualified personnel, and, as the Engineers’ Joint 
Council recommend, there should be a definite bar to membership of persons 
assigned from Federal agencies, including persons formally attached to Federal 
agencies. The reasons for this are readily discernible. 
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V. ECONOMIC JUSTIFICATION AND TAXES 


Another strong recommendation of the Engineers Joint Council report is 
that the Federal Government should not undertake any water development 
which is not economically justifiable. The Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse and the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce suggest adoption of the Engineers 
Joint Council recommendation which urges established criteria for such develop- 
ments, and for constant reappraisals of those developments, with strong pro- 
vision as to separately and realistically appraising benefits and costs. 

We quote directly from this recommendation : 

“In general, the participation of the Federal Government in water develop- 
ment should be in the role of a trustee responsible for the most efficient and 
equitable use of the taxes which have been collected. It follows that the 
pertinent expenditure, whether or not to be reimbursable, should be such as will 
result in the greatest benefit to the whole citizenry as taxpayers. As to 
reimbursable expenditures, they are justifiable only if they 
general benefit.” 

The suggested vardstick here is vital on selfish grounds alone to New York 
State, especially since there is no proof that either national defense or compelling 
economic requirements require construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. New 
York State provides 19 percent of total Federal revenues. Unless this project 
can be shown to be economically sound, construction of the seaway will create 
an open wound through which the economic blood of the Nation and this State 
can be wasted in the future. 


non- 
are truly for the 


VI. MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION BY NON-FEDERAL CAPITAI 


In New York State where private enterprise has received a great measure of 
encouragement from State administration, the recommendation of the engineers 
joint council for maximum participation by non-Federal capital draws im- 
mediate endorsement. Especially is this true when the policy of this State with 
respect to St. Lawrence power has heen stated unmistakably by its willingness 
to develop St. Lawrence power. The engineers’ joint council places a definite 
emphasis on the need to encourage employment of non-Federal capital, even if 
and where there are no limitations in fundamental law as to activity and even 


though a pro‘ect may be economically justifiable, which the St. Lawrence project 
isnot. Obviously this also ties in with the tax picture. 


VIT. OUR SWOLLEN NATIONAL DERT 


The enormous drain Gn the Federal budget in this continuing period of na- 
tional emerzgency—which many think can last a generation—makes it imperative 
that we retrench, rather than expand expenditures. We enter this national 
emergency With a national debt already so enormous as to imperil our whole 
ability short of a “guns instead of butter” economy to even continue our present 
standard of living. 

In the absence of any compelling national-defense reasons, the St. Lawrence 
seaway should be dropped for this reason alone, while the power development 
must be carried on if desired by non-Federal capital. 


OUR FRANK FEARS REGARDING ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


Another reason for our continued opposition is that we are fearful that Federal 
entrance into the New York State economic area via the St. Lawrence seaway 
can lead us to further centralized control. ‘ 

There is a new spirit abroad in the entire country today, as the American 
people recognize the perils cf our speeding drift toward centralized government 
and statism. 

Only under the most pressing compulsion of national safety should we submit 
to Federal control of the type that we have seen develop in connection with 
other water-development projects in this country. 


SUMMARY 


We submit that we are fighting for a free world; we submit that the enormous 
and continuing cost of the St. Lawrence seaway cannot be justified on either 
national def nse or economic grounds, and we fear frankly that Federal plan- 
ners will utilize the St. Lawrence seaway project if ordered by Congress to 
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bring the free New York economy under a type of control that can stultify the 
growth of this progressive area. And we urge respectfully the immediate crea 
tion of a strong, qualified impartial board which can provide Congress and 
the American people with answers to the questions that we in our studies have 
heen unable to find. One ef these is the reason for the Federal drive for pas- 
sage of the St. Lawrence seaway, while at the same time the Federal Govern 
ment is dragging its feet in approaching the complete development of Niagara 
Falls, where private enterprise stands ready to do the job. 


. 


STATEMENT BY VERNON E. Kemp, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


My name is Vernon EF. Kemp. I am executive director of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce, a State-wide organization composed of 2,450 Virginia 
business firms and organizations. I also have been authorized to speak for 1s 
lo¢al chambers of commerce in Virginia, the Hampton Roads Maritime Associa 
tion, the Norfolk Port Authority and the Virginia State Port Authority. Other 
organizations representing Virginia business have filed separate statements 
in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 27, including a brief prepared in behalf 
of the governor and the attorney general and submitted by the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, 

I can but reiterate the various points in opposition which we have voiced before 
other Congressional committees consistently for the past 20 years. They deal 
with excessive costs, impossibility of year-round operation and the disastrous 
economic effects upon private business already established in Virginia and else 
where. To these points could now be added the vulnerability of the proposed 
seaway to easy bombing attacks from across the roof top of the world. 

The brief submitted to you by the New York Port Authority shows graphically 
and conclusively that the tonnage necessary to liquidate the real cost of the 
project at the rates specified in Senate Joint Resolution 27, could not possibly 
be originated in the tributary area nor be handled during the 6- to 7-month 
ice-free period of operation of the proposed seaway. In our judgment the pro- 
posed self-liquidation or any other device by which public funds are advanced 
either by direct appropriation or governmental guarantee only serves to saddle 
an additional burden upon the American taxpayer for a project to which they 
are unqualifiedly opposed. 

Of course, | can speak only for the taxpayers of Virginia. Their proportionate 
share for a 27-foot channel would be $15,400,000, for a 30-foot channel $23,100,000, 
or a 35-foot channel $30,800,000, based on realistic cost estimates. Wein Virginia 
do not care to subsidize the Great Lakes steel industry by those or any amounts 

Instead, we offer sheltered harbors in the Chesapeake Bay area, accessible by 
water to the ore supplies of Labrador, Venezuela, and the Caribbean where 
processing plants for the production of steel and aluminum can and will be erected 
by private industry at points far less accessible to air attack, or from which 
ports ore can be delivered to inland processing plants in gondolas now returning 
empty from their delivery of coal to those ports. Such provision for the national! 
defense can be established by granting certificates of convenience and necessity 
to private industry and without any governmental appropriation. 


STATEMENT BY HARRY R. HASSELGREN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL 
LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


We would like to have the following report printed in the records regarding 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

We understand that the Senate will consider legislation regarding the St. 
Lawrence seaway, which has been rejected for many years for the reason that 
it was felt unnecessary. 

We realize that new legislation on the subject is now pending and wish to 
voice the opposition of the organization that we represent. 

We have the honor of representing 80,000 longshoremen, members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, and we have opposed this project from 
the very beginning. The St. Lawrence seaway would bring diversion of trade 
from all ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This means that the longshore- 
men on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts will gain nothing from the seaway except 
unemployment. 
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The longshoremen will not be the only ones affected in the various ports, by 
such a diversion of trade as predicated by the St. Lawrence seaway proponents. 
The community welfare of these areas will also be affected, based upon the 
regular flow of commerce passing through the ports. In the New York area it 
has been reliably estimated that 1 out of every 10 persons, gainfully employed 
in the area, works in industries affected by shipping. The same ratio holds true 
of other ports, so it can be readily seen that widespread unemployment would 
be the result of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

I, as international secretary-treasurer, sincerely hope that you will give this 
important matter your consideration, and if same should come to a vote in this 
session of the Senate, that you will weigh all the facts and the effects that such 
a project as the St. Lawrence seaway would have on the Nation. 


STATEMENT BY FRANK A. LEFFINGWELL, DALLAS, TEX., CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


League, a national organization of firms, corporations, and industries located 
throughout the United States. The National Industrial Trafic League is opposed 
to Senate Joint Resolution 27, and all other resolutions which approve the con- 
struction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

The opposition of this organization is based on the grounds that the project 
is economically unsound; that it would entail high expenditure of moneys pro- 
vided by the taxpayers without compensating transportation advantages, and 
that there is no economic need for such a seaway. Efforts have been made by its 
supporters to show that it would be in the interest of national defense. In our 
opinion, any national emergency in which such project could be used will have to 
run its course before the seaway could be completed. On the other hand, it would 
require materials, supplies, labor, and money that could be much better utilized 
in other ways for defense purposes. 

We are convinced that the present estimates of the cost of this seaway reflect 
only a small percent of the total cost which would eventually accrue. <A 27-foot 
channel now contemplated in the 46-mile International Rapids section would be 
wholly inadequate to serve the commerce of the country. That has been the 
experience of deep-sea ports throughout the United States. Ports which have 
attempted to use channels less than 30 feet in depth have found them inadequate 
and have had to arrange for the additional money necessary to obtain greater 
depth. 

It has been claimed by proponents that this seaway will be self-liquidating 
and that the tonnage which moves over this seaway will substantially reduce the 
need for railroad freight cars. This is not in accordance with the history of 
other seaway projects operating wholly within the United States. It is our 
belief that the tonnage that would be handled over such seaway would be sub- 
stantially less than estimated by the proponents. In our opinion, if only a 
small part of the money required for this vast project were spent in the con- 
struction of more freight cars and railroad facilities, much greater results could 
be obtained transportationwise than can be hoped for in connection with this 
project. 

We are familar with the President’s message and recommendations of Jan- 
uary 28, 1952, in which it is stated that Canada’s seaway authority is empowered 
to construct all of the navigation works required to complete the seaway from 
Lake Erie to Montreal. Because of numerous facts which the President assumes 
to be true, he recommends that the Congress promptly enact legislation to carry 
out the 1941 agreement for joint completion of the seaway and power project. 
In our opinion, many of the assumed facts are not true. The recommendation 
is not supported by the true facts. 

The President compares the proposed waterway with the Suez Canal, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and the Dardanelles. He states that no great nation has 
ever deliberately abandoned its interest in any of the vital waterways of the 
world. The St. Lawrence waterway is not vital to the United States. We now 
have plenty of outlets to the sex. The proposed seaway is not necessary to 
supply the ore needed by our steel mills, and it will not be self-sustaining. It 
will require large sums of money, and a great deal of materials and labor that 
are vital to our war effort. No project of this magnitude should be undertaken 
at this time. 


I am chairman of the legislative committee of the National Industrial Traffie 
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We respectfully urge the Foreign Relations Committee to recommend disap- sue 
proval of Senate Joint Resolution 27, and all other resolutions which have for nat 
their purpose the approval of this seaway and power project. wh 

ori; 

wh 

STATEMENT BY IrnviNG T. GUMB, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY $6 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * 
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The New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce has, in times past, repeatedly 
stated its opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
We see no reason for changing this position in the light of current developments 
respecting the proposal. 
We still view it as an extremely costly undertaking which promises far more 
in benefits to the Nation than it can reasonably be expected to accomplish pre 
Arguments offered in its behalf as a major defense project are more than offset Lav 
by the convincing array of data given your committee which show that the year A 
of time consumed in construction, as well as the serious questions raised as to Sea 
the practicality of the various features credited to the project, would not onl) up 
make it of little use in the present war emergency but could conceivably result be ¢ 
in the dislocation of existing transport, industrial, and other facilities already Nev 
contributing heavily to the Nation’s defense production effort. Own 
Following is a brief summary of the reasons why New Jersey business opposes 
the St. Lawrence seaway project : 
1. The majority of benefits of construction go to Canada. It 
2. It is required neither from the standpoint of navigation nor from the stand- Sa a 
point of power. ania 
3. The seaway transportation would be, in the main, handled by Canada. or t] 
t. The United States Government would have to pay the major share of the ( 
construction costs. Law 
5. Cost of maintenance, if allocated to shipping, would require prohibitive War 
rates. Therefore, upkeep of the project would have to be paid largely by tax mar 
payers of this country. St. ] 
6. The project would undoubtedly cost far more than presently estimated tell. 
The Federal agencies have a notorious habit of underestimating the cost 0 Wor 
public-works projects urged upon Congress for approvel. couls 
7. It would reduce work for transportation employees, coal miners, maritime A si 
and other workers. rice 
8. It would dislocate many of our industries. the | 
9. It has not been considered by the agency charged with fairly administerine vour 
the Transportation Act of 1940, the s 
(2 
the « 
STATEMENT BY JAMES W. DANAHY, VICE PRESIDENT, WEST SIDE ASSOCIATION OF that 
CoMMERCE, INc., New York, N. Y. milli 
The West Side Association of Commerce, a sectional chamber of commerce in ae 
the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York, respectively voices its opposition Onta 
to the St. Lawrence seaway project. This is a reiteration of the viewpoint which Mini: 
this association has held consistently since 1933. Our organization is made up in Ls 
of approximately 1,200 memberships and includes companies engaged in indus Rock 
try, banking, transportation, communications, hotels, warehousing, wholesaling comn 
and retailing. in th 
We base our opposition in the first instance on the fact that the seaway is a ore ii 
proposed expansion of the socialization of American business. There can be no most 
question that behind all of the oratory and arguments of the proponents there need 
is an underlying and insidious force which is continuing to keep the project suppl 
alive in Congress, despite its many defeats. quent 
for d 
CHANGING REASONS CREATE SUSPICION woul 
Phila 
Chica 
(5) 
Amer 
Hono 
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The ordinary project before Congress stands or falls as the result of analysis 
of a well-defined and consistent set of principles. The reverse has been true in 
the case of the seaway. Over a period of the last 20 years, the arguments as to 
why it should be constructed have been consistent only in their changeability 
As each expediency rose, the proponents’ reason have alternated between (1) 
bringing bananas to the Midwest; (2) export of midwestern grain: (3) export 
of automobiles; (4) utilization of manpower; (5) importation of coffee and 
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sugar; (6) need of additional power; (7) transportation of petroleum; (8) 
national defense; (9) iron-ore shortage. It stands to reason that any proposal 
which reappears as often in so many disguises, as has the seaway, must have its 
origin not in these fluctuating arguments of expediency but in some concept 
which has been carefully conceived. It is not our desire to be unduly alarmist, 
but we must call attention to the fact that this is identically the method which 
has been and is being pursuel by the un-American forces of collectivism. 

W-. have only to consider the TVA, Federal Barge Line, the ownership of 20 
percent of the Nation’s power by the Government, the expansion of Federal public 
housing and the Federal inroads into education to appreciate the extent to which 
this country has already been socialized. We likewise have only to read the 
philosophy of Stalin and Lenin to know how much emphasis they place on the 
control of power and communications in order to appreciate why so much 
pressure is being brought year after year on Congress to construct the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

As a further indication of the belief that some unrevealed source is behind the 
seaway, it would be of interest to know why so many persons are urging the 
importance of the power phase of the project when the actual power which would 
be developed is less than that obtained from four existing plants in the State of 
New York and is also less than the planned yearly expansion of privately 
owned facilities in this State. 


OTHER SEAWAY ARGUMENTS HAVE BEEN DISAPPROVED 


It is not the desire of this association to occupy the time of your committe 
by going into detail concerning the various arguments of the proponents which 
are changed from year to year. Permit us, however, to dispose briefly of the two 
or three current arguments. First of all consider— 

(1) National defense.—Ilt is an unmitigated falsehood to say that the St 
Lawrence River and Gulf constitute a “protected waterway.” During World 
War II, 18 Allied ships were sunk in this stream. Not a single German sub- 
marine was intercepted. Submarines are known to have traveled down the 
St. Lawrence to a point within 250 miles of Montreal. The seaway proponents 
tell Congress that the MacArthur lock was America’s most vulnerable point in 
World War Il. If this single lock, with a 21-foot rise, was so vulnerable, what 
could happen in the case of a seaway containing 15 locks and a rise of 576 feet 
A single bomb or sabotage on a vessel being locked through the seaway can 
close the canal for the duration and bottle up every ship between Duluth and 
the point of attack. The testimony of former Secretary of War Royall before 
your committee several years ago is of major interest to those who believe that 
the seaway can easily be defended, 

(2) Need of iron ore from Labrador.—For 20 years we have been reading about 
the early depletion of the Mesabi Range: yet, the Geological Survey indicates 
that it contains almost as much ore today, despite the removal every vear of 80 
million to 90 million tons. Obviously, new deposits are “proved” only as they 
beccme necessary in order to avoid excessive taxation. Even if the Minnesota 
and Michigan ranges should run out of ore, the Steep Rock mines in northern 
Ontario have reserves, according to Cyrus S. Eaton, chairman of the Steep Rock 
Mining Co., of 1,500,000,000 tons which is nearly four times the proved reserves 
in Labrador. Two existing railroads cover the 140-mile distance between Steep 
Rock and Lake Superior. In addition, private companies are now processing for 
commercial use the 60 billion tons of taconite and jasper ores which are found 
in the Superior ranges. Even if we double our present usage, there is sufficient 
ore in the Superior region to last this country for two or three centuries. The 
most ridiculous argument of all is the statement that Labrador ore would be 
needed in the Midwest if a war should develop. In such an instance, our eastern 
supply of ore from Venezuela and Africa would undoubtedly be cut off. Conse- 
quently, Labrador ore would be used by eastern mills and no seaway is necessary 
for distribution to these plants. It is nonsense to expect that steel companies 
wou'd make us of the cross-distribution plan of sending Lake Superior ore to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore and Labrador ore to Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and 
Chicago, 

(3) The self-supporting argument.—Congress is asked to place on the backs of 
American taxpayers the cost of a project based on figures which, according to the 
Honorable W. Averill Harriman, former Department of Commerce Secretary, are 
“very rough estimates rather than conclusions resulting from careful study” 
(p. 400, Senate hearings of 1947). In 1941, the Department of Commerce thought 
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that from 5 million to 10 million tons of American commerce would use the sea 

way. This was before the self-supporting feature was introduced in 1947. Some- 
thing had to be done to give the project the appearance of being self-sustaining, 
So by 1951, without any new survey having been made, the anticipated traffic was 
jumped by the same Department of Commerce to a figure of 54 million to 85 mil 

lion tons. The first set of figures may be correct; both sets cannot possibly be 
true. Yet the Government is asked to approve the seaway founded on such diver 
gent testimony by its principal proponent. Furthermore, the Department in 
recent years has almost completely ignored the estimate of the Army engineers 
thet the capacity of the Welland locks—the controlling factor of the entire sea- 
way—is 25 million tons a year. This tonnage, by the way, would have to include 
the 10 million tons of local Lakes traffic which would not use the tolls-paying 
feature at the International Rapids. Some proponent recently indicated that the 
figures of the Army engineers were guesswork and not realistic. Yet the Depart- 
ment of Commerce itself in 1941 stated the “ful/ capacity” of the seaway project 
was 25 million tons. You will note that we have italized the word “full.” Appar- 
ently the Commerce Department had faith in the engineers’ estimates. Just as 
the figures on tonnage changed from vear to year, so have the figures on cost. Yet 
the proponents expect Congress to commit the American taxpayer to a billion 
dollar scheme based on “very rough estimates.” About all we do know is that 
only 4 percent of American ships could use the seaway and that 30 out of the 52 
largest American steamship lines informed Congress that they would not or could 
not make use of it. Not a single American vessel now under construction could 
navigate the seaway. 


CONCLUSION 


We might go on indefinitely and discuss the damage to American railroads, the 
Closing of the project during 5 months of the winter, the loss to American labor 
and the harm which it would do to Atlantic ports which are so vital both in time 
of peace and time of war. We believe, however, that we have introduced and 
disposed of sufficient arguments of the proponents to Warrant another disapproval 
by Congress of this uneconomical proposal. 

In closing, we desire to say that we do not believe the seaway conld be sne- 
cessful, in-which case its construction would be a gigantic fiasco at the expense 
of American taxpayers. If, on the other hand, it was utilized to any extent, the 
groups who might stand to profit from this project would in all probability be the 
foreign shipowners and the foreign buyers. Experience has shown that lower 
rates, whether brought about through subsidy or otherwise, normally accrue to 
the advantage of the foreign buyer rather than the American producer. It is the 
hope of this association that Congress will disapprove this visionary and imprac- 
tical project by such a majority that even the collectivists and public-power 
proponents will concede defeat. This is the time to stop the sovietization of 
American industry. 


STATEMENT OF H. J. ScurRoepER, CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, ILLINOIS TERRITORY 
INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE, MOLINE, ILL. 


The Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic League (hereinafter referred to as 
the league) is a voluntary, unincorporated, nonprofit association organized for 
the purpose of promoting and protecting the transportation interests of busi- 
ness and industry located in Hlinois, southern Wisconsin, northern Indiana, 
northern Missouri, and eastern Towa, in what is commonly known as Illinois 
Freight Association territory. Its membership embraces substantially all types 
of industries, as well as chambers of commerce and trade associations, geo- 
graphically distributed throughout the said territory. 

The league has consistently taken the position that the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project is not needed as an addi- 
tional transportation facility and would be economically unsound, 


SEAWAY NOT NEEDED AS ADDITIONAL TRANSPORTATION FACILITY 


There has been no sound evidence presented to substantiate the allegation 
that the seaway is needed as an additional transportation facility. Our present 
transportation facilities were able to handle efficiently and expeditiously the 
record volume of traffic tendered to them during World War II. At no time dur- 
ing that period were there any serious shortages in transportation equipment. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission reports that during the peak year 1944 
our transportation agencies transported 1,066,717 million ton-miles of intercity 
freight, 69.92 percent of which was handled by the railroads. This decreased 
in 1950 to 1,017,059 million ton-miles, of which 58.69 percent was transported 
by rail carriers. Since transportation facilities of all types have increased since 
1944, it is obvious that present facilities are adequate to handle a substantially 
greater volume of traffic. In considering the seaway as an additional trans- 
portation facility, it should be remembered that it could be utilized only 7 months 
of the year and during the remaining 5 months it would be necessary for other 
forms of transportation to handle the full volume of traffic. 

Since, as we shall later point out, the seaway would not be self-liquidating 
and would not pas its proportionate share of taxes, its subsidized operation by 
the Government would be unfair to competing forms of transportation. 

The construction of a 27-foot seaway would give foreign ships a distinct ad 
vantage over American-flag ships. Frazier A. Bailey, president of the National 
Federation of American Shipping, testified at hearings before the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, on House Joint Resolution 2, that only 
about 4 percent of our privately owned American-flag merchant fleet could oper- 
ate through this waterway with full utilization of weight-lifting capacity, 
whereas about 15 percent of foreign ships would be able to use the waterway. 
The construction of a project which would be used principally by foreign ships 
which are in direct competition with American privately operated transpor- 
tation agencies is certainly not in the interest of protecting American enterprise 

The allocation of manpower and materials necessary to construct the project 
would have serious effects on our defense program and civilian economy. High 
way construction and rehabilitation is being sharply curtailed because of short 
ages of steel. The railroads’ car- and locomotive-building program has been 
slowed down because of insufficient allocation of steel, At a. time when our 
present transportation system, which has already proven its ability under the 
most difficult circumstances, is denied necessary materials, it appears inadvis- 
able to authorize an unnecessary project which would further aggravate present 
material and labor shortages. Our first consideration should be to maintain 
our existing transportation system in a position to meet any emergency which 
may arise. The seaway would require at least 5 vears to construct, and in the 
meantime present transportation facilities would continue to handle our Nation’s 
traffic. Even after the seaway is completed, it would be valueless for trans 
portation 5 months each year. 


SEAWAY WOULD BE ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 


Army engineers estimate the minimum annual carrying charge for a 27-foot 
channel at $20,360,000. This does not take into consideration the cost of harbor 
improvements which would substantially increase this estimate. The cost of 
providing entrance channels and turning basins to outer locks for 17 Great 
Lakes harbors is estimated by the Army engineers at $28,848,000. It is obvious 
that when similar work is performed at all harbors the cost would be substan 
tially greater and that the carrying charges would be considerably in excess of 
the estimated $20,360,000. 

The Department of Commerce in 1941 estimated the potential United States 
tonnage of the seaway at 7 million tons anually with a possible 10 million tons 
at a later date. Assuming an additional 6 million tons for Canada, the De- 
partment estimated total seaway traffic at 16 million tons. The production of 
Labrador ore will not exceed 10 million tons annually, and if & million tons 
moved through the seaway the total potential tonnage would not exceed 24 mil- 
lion tons. Assuming that only three-fourths or 18 million tons of this traffic 
consisted of bulk commodities, with a maximum toll charge of 50 cents per 
ton, and the remaining 6 million tons was general cargo, with a suggested toll 
charge of $1.25 per ton, the total toll charges would amount to $16,500,000. 
This is far short of the $20,360,000 annual carrying charge estimated by the 
Army engineers. 

Proponents of the seaway state that iron ore in the Mesabi Range of Minnesota 
is rapidly becoming depleted and that the project is necessary to make foreign 
ore accessible to Great Lakes steel mills. However, Wilfred Sykes, chairman 
of the executive committee of Inland Steel Co., estimates that the Mesabi supply 
will “last us for the next 30 years or so, after which annual production will grad- 
ually decrease.” At the same time, there are billions of tons of taconite, a low- 
grade ore in the Lake Superior region, which can and will be used by Great 
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Lakes steel mills long after the richer ores have been exhausted, These views 
of Mr. Sykes have been concurred in by numerous other executives in the steel 
industry. There is little support, therefore, for the argument that the seaway 
is necessary to transport Labrador ore to Great Lakes steel mills. 

It is the position of the league that the seaway (a) is not needed as an addi- 
tional transportation facility; (b) could not be made self-liquidating; (c) is not 
necessary to transport ore; (d) is not needed in the interest of national defense, 
but rather through its drain on manpower and supplies would be detrimental to 
our defense program, and, therefore, should not be approved by the Congress of 
the United States. 


STATEMENT BY W. H. Day, MANAGER, TRANSPORTATION T)EPARTMENT, Boston 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Boston, Mass. 


Acting on behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the Maritime Associa 
tion of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, the New England Shippers Advisory 
Board, and the New England Traffic League, I sought an opportunity to appear 
before the Foreign Relations Committee in opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 
27, but the doubt expressed as to the possibility of being heard within the time 
allotted the opposition, prompted me to cancel this request. 

However, I would like to have the record show that those I speak for believe 
that from a cost standpoint the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River navigation proj- 
ect is unwarranted and could not be made self-liquidating by the assessment of 
tolls against shipping. 

Also, that existing transportation facilities with such additions and better 
ments as changing conditions prompt private enterprise to make, will prove 
adequate to meet all foreseeable demands. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. HeppEN, Drrecror or Port DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PORT 
oF New YorK AUTHORITY 


My name is Walter P. Hedden and my business address, the Port of New York 
Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y._ I have been associated with 
the port authority for nearly 30 years. My present position is director of port 
development. I have the administrative responsibility for analyzing the costs 
and prospective revenues for port authority projects in the field of transportation 
and terminal development and recommending whether they are economically 
practicable on a self-supporting basis. The port authority has financed and 
presently operates $400,000,000 worth of such projects. Our financing is done 
with revenue bonds, which have neither tax support nor State guaranties. 1 also 
am in charge of the activities of the port authority in regard to the protection 
and development of the commerce of the port of New York. 

At various times I have been president of the American Association of Port 
Authorities, president of the Atlantic Coast Marine Terminals Association, and 
an unpaid transportation consultant during World War II to the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Defense Transportation. 

The Port of New York Authority is a joint agency of the States of New York 
and New Jersey for the development of the port of New York, a district lying 
in both States, of about 25-mile radius around the Statue of Liberty. 

Our studies of the St. Lawrence navigation project have extended over a period 
of more than 20 years. On the basis of these studies our board of commissioners 
has repeatedly adopted resolutions in opposition to the navigational project and 
has directed the staff to present the facts developed to Members of Congress and 
other appropriate bodies. I had the privilege of appearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on this subject in 1946 and 1947, and before the 
House Public Works Committee on several other occasions, the latest being April 
24, 1951, about 10 months ago. 

My testimony before the House Public Works Committee (on file with that 
committee) including maps, tables, and other supporting data, together with my 


» 


interrogation at that time and certain supplemental data furnished on May 38, 
1951, at the request of the committee, has all been printed in a pamphlet of 44 
pages, which I am filing as a part of this statement. This procedure will greatly 
shorten my present testimony, which is confined to summary observations and 
certain data which bring the facts down to 1952. 

The Port of New York Authority’s conclusion in regard to the navigation 
features of the St. Lawrence project, as stated on page 2 of the attached pamphlet 


are-— 
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“the seaway is not justified as a national investment. It would fall so far 
short of being self-liquidating as to burden the taxpayers of the United States 
heavily with its support for decades to come. We are cognizant of the fact 
that the taxpayers of New York and New Jersey would have to shoulder 
from 20 to 25 percent of this added Federal tax burden. It would also have 
a serious effect on employment and business at the port of New York.” 


The details to support this conclusion are found in my statement. 

President Truman’s message of January 28, 1952, says that the project would 
be fully repaid in tolls and would yield savings and returns in transportation 
benefits far surpassing its cost. That statement should be examined with care. 
I shall point out facts to show that the annual costs would be many times the 
prospective revenues. 

In my testimony before your committee in 1947 I stated that the annual cost 
of the navigation features of the senway would be five times the revenue and 
that the United States taxpayer would be called wpon to meet a bill of $20,000,000 
to $25,000,000 per annum based on the cost of a 27-foot project at that time. 

Since 1947 construction costs have gone up 18 percent. The figures presented 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick to the House Public Works Committee increased 
Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler’s 1947 figures only 2 percent. On pages 6, 7, and 
16 of my testimony of April 24, 1951, I pointed out these discrepancies. ‘The 
cost of deepening the Great Lakes’ harbors, which are essential to any seaway 
project in which the United States participates, is not adequately covered in 
any tigures from the United States Army engineers. Furthermore, it becomes 
increasingly clear that a 27-foot channel would not economically accommodate 
modern ocean vessels. To be of value to the American merchant marine and 
to take any worth-while proportion of the foreign-flag shipping the navigation 
channel would have to exceed 30 feet and most probably be deepened to 35 feet. 
Such deepening would sharply accelerate all construction costs and increase the 
annual losses for this project. The annual burden to United States taxpayers 
from a cost standpoint would be $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 for a 30-foot channel, 
and 865,000,000 to $70,000,000 for a 35-foot channel. 

Certain statistics drawn from routine records of the United States Army engi 
neers have been widely accepted by proponents of the 27-foot project as proving 
that S35 pereent to 89 percent of the ocean shipping of the world uses seacoast 
harbors; such as, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia on less than 24 feet of 
water. This is completely fallacious. In my testimony before the House com- 
mittee in April 1951, I discussed this subject in replying to un interrogation by 
Mr. Dondero and provided the committee, in a supplementary stat: ment on May 8, 
with true facts. 

The confusion arises from the fact that commercial statistics of the Army 
engineers include a count of every vessel crossing the outer harbor bar. 
statistics include thousands of trips by local 
which cross the outer bar to reach offshore 


These 
fishing boats and pleasure craft 
fishing grounds. They also include 
harbor eraft carrying sludge waste to offshore dumping grounds and returning 
empty. These statistics have no separation between these types of craft and 
oceangoing vessels in cargo trade. In my statement of 1951, which appears on 
pages 41—43 of the attached pamphlet, this situation is cleared up. It is noted 
that the vessel movements across the outer bar far exceeded the record of 
entrances and clearances of ships in the deep-sea trade and the pleasure boats, 
garbage scows, local sludge boats, and local fishing vessels were included in the 
total movements. 

I might add that the port authority has operated a shore-based radar system 
since May 1951 covering the channel approaches to the Narrows and that the 
radar scope shows shoals of the small fishing boats going out in the morning 
and returning at night. 

At the request of the House committee I furnished a cross-section survey of 
cargo vessels using terminals operated by the port authority plus complete records 
for two large American coastwise lines. These* were accurate measurements 
made of the bow and stern draft of ships in 1951. This showed that only 30 
percent of the vessels could work on a salt-water channel depth of 27 feet, count- 
ing partly loaded ships moving from berth to berth as well as ships fully loaded 
On a fresh-water channel over a rocky bottom, as in the case of much of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the percentage of ships would be materially less than the 
30 percent above-mentioned. The committee should understand that the studies 
made in New York cover not only American-flag ships but ships of all nations 
docking at our terminals. If American-flag ships had been sorted out, the per- 
centage would have been substantially less, 
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I will repeat that all the marine terminals operated by the Port of New York 
Authority have over 30 feet of water in their berths and most of them have been 
deepened to 35 feet in recent years to take care of new types of cargo vessels. 
It is also worthy of note that the lessees of the United States Government-owned 
terminals in Hoboken are required under their leases to maintain channel depths 
of 30 feet. 

The most striking inadequacies in the alleged showing of self-support for 
the St. Lawrence seaway lie in the widly extravagant statements regarding the 
prospective volume of traflic and benefits to commerce, and the allegation that 
the seaway is necessary to save the Midwest steel industry by providing a deep 
water route from Labrador for the movement of ore. 

The United States Department of Commerce in 1941 stated that the new im- 
port-export traffic potential to the St. Lawrence seaway would be 10,000,000 
tons divided as follows: 4,000,000 tons to the United States and 6,000,000 tons 
to Canada. On this volume of tonange it was necessary to find benefits in 
reduced transportation costs of many dollars per ton in order to justify the 
project. I challenged these exaggerated saving at the time and stated that 
average Savings would not exceed $1 per ton. 

It is significant that when the St. Lawrence proposal was changed to provide 
for payment of tolls the proposed toll schedules were suggested at an average 
for lower than $1 per ton. Now to make a showing of self-liquidation the 
estimates of import-export traffic were jumped from 10,000,000 to S4,000,000 
tons. This jump was not by any means confined to the new item of Labrador 
ore that has been introduced into the discussions. The old estimates for general 
cargo and grain were raised 244 titnes to 22,800,000 tons; of ZO,000,000 tons of 
petroleum and 87,500,000 tons of ore that were thrown in, together with some 
4,000,0000 or 5,000,000 tons of coal. 

Our own estimates are that the seaway may handle 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 tous 
of new traffic, not 84,000,000 tons. This 12,000,000- to 15,000,000-ton figure would 
include 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons of grain and general cargo diverted from 
United States ports, of which 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons would be diverted from 
the port of New York, about one-sixth of our grain and general cargo tonnage 
in foreign trade. This would be a serious blow to the port of New York and 
other ports, but still the St. Lawrence seaway’s annual toll revenues from grain, 
general cargo, petroleum, ore, and everything else would be only $8,000,000 as 
compared to costs of $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

No Senator can accept the exaggerated figures which have been cited as proof 
that the seaway will be self-liquidating without at the same time admitting 
the virtual destruction of the seacoast ports. In my 1951 statement, on page 
13 of the attached -pamphiet, I noted that the United States Department of 
Commerce estimates for 1947-48, which are now being used, are based on the 
assumption that 90 percent of the grain business of the North Atlantic ports 
and 36 percent of the general cargo business of these ports would be diverted. 
If these analyses are correct, the port of New York alone would lose 44 percent 
of its business. We don’t believe these estimates. We do think we would be 
hit a serious blow to the extent of one-sixth of our trade, affecting the liveli 
hood of 200,000 workers and almost a billion-dollar payroll, but even so the St. 
Lawrence won't be self-liquidating and the taxpayers of New York and New 
Jersey will have to put up over $15,000,000 a year in extra taxes to carry their 
share of the country’s $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 subsidy to the project. 

In my 1951 statement I also pointed out that the petroleum business hereto- 
fore estimated for the seaway has no reasonable basis. The picture, which was 
painted 5 years ago, of the possibilities of tankers from the Near East or South 
America moving up the St. Lawrence to relieve a Canadian oil famine is a com- 
plete illusion. Canadian production of oil, particularly in Alberta, is jumping 
by leaps and bounds and pipelines are delivering the new production to Great 
Lakes ports for movement to refineries in the same area. 

Perhaps the most controversial point of all is the iron ore. Must we go along 
with the seaway because of a potential Midwest ore shortage, and will ore boats 
move 37,500,000 tons a year up a deepened St. Lawrence to produce millions 
of dollars in toll revenues? New ore deposits in Labrador are in the process 
of exploitation and will start shipping in 2 or 3 years and some day, perhaps 
1960, it is forecast by the companies owning these mines that they will be shipping 


10,000,000 tons a year. Where is its logical market? In the eastern part of the 


United States, of course, where there is a deficit of ore compared to steel-mil! 
consumption. 
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The M, A. Hanna Co., one of the owners of the Labrador deposits, in a statement 
published February 26, 1952, said it is building two of the largest ore carriers in 
the world in England, each of which will carry 30,000 tons per trip. Tl hy 


Outs 


Muse 
are not being built to go up a 27-foot St. Lawrence channel They are for 
service to carry ore to New York, Philadelphia. and Baltimore for distribution 
by rail from the Atlantic coast. It would be very nice for these companies own- 
ing Labrador ore to have a 27-foot channel for Lake ore carriers to come down to 
Seven Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence to carry ore back to Lake Erie ports. 
It would help them to carry some Labrador ore that they own steel mills in 
Ohio that they also own. jut is this a matter of national emergency or a matter 
of commercial accommodation for certain steel Companies 7 

In my 1951 testimony before the House committee I discussed 

in relation to production and consumption at some length Chis material is 
found on pages 8 to 10 and 17 to 21 of the attached pamphlet. On page 17 is 
a graphic summary which shows that, according to the available esti: 
Midwest will have a surplus of 30,000,000 tons of ore over local Consumption 
needs and will be shipping this down the Lakes and by rail ittsburgh and 
eastern territory mills as always. Moreover, the indicated reserves, including 
new Canadian workings in the Great Lakes area, will be equ 
supply, based on 1960 Midwest ore consumption. 

The ore deficit to be relieved by Labrador is not in the Great Lakes area. The 
deficit is in the Hast and has to be met by Great Lakes surplus ores, Labrador 
ores or oversens sources. If overseas sources are cut off by war and submarines 
the national defense problem will be that of keeping the eastern mills supplied 
either by temporarily expanding Great Lakes production or finding sor 
of getting Labrador or other eastern ore safely distributed fro 


ore movements 


ates, The 


ne way 
u Montreal by 
rail or inland barge routes to the East. Moving it up the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Erie would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Perhaps the real reason for agitation in favor of the St. Lawrence seaway by 
certain steel companies is that the wrong companies own the new fields. - 
haps if Hanna and Republic owned the Steep Rock mines, north of Duluth, 
and Bethlehem and United States Steel companies owned the Labrador deposits, 
all the St. Lawrence talk would disappear. Or perhaps, in a wartime national 
emergency the steel companies should be required to sell n more freely 
to each other their captive stocks of ore rather than to try to @ haul 
ore to Lake Erie and Superior ore to the East. 

I have read a statement made by Mr. E. M. Richards, vice president of the 
Republic Steel Corp. before the Cleveland World Trade Association, on October 
25, 1951, which is most illuminating. His statement covered the St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Mr. Richards is for it. On page 7 Mr. Richards began to 
raise the objections to the project and then knock them over one by one. On 
question and answer, No. 4, the question reads: “Venezuela and Labrador ore 
logically should be used on the Atlantic coust as well as transported inland for 
use as far west as Pittsburgh. This would reduce the need of the waterway.” 
To which Mr. Richards answers, with remarkable candor: “As for Labrador ore, 
the suggested use of Labrador ore on the east coast is not realistic because this 
ore is mostly the property of Midwest companies and they would be expected to 
use most of it in their Midwest plants.”’ 

Could this be the reason why the seaway must be built? Could this be the 
reason Why the United States taxpayers must foot a bill of $60,000,000) or 
$70,000,000 per annum? Could this be the reason why the sea coast ports must 
face a substantial threat to their present livelihood? Is this national defense or 
protection of the interests of certain steel companies? 


Labrador 


STATEMENT BY Harotp C. HANOVER, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NEW YORK STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WHY LABOR IN NEW YORK STATE OPPOSES PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 
OF PUBLIC POWER 


We in organized labor have learned many bitter lessons from agencies of 
Government whether it be State or national who have superseded work nor 
mally done by private contractors in the years gone by and who today are ruled 
out of a picture which has become 100-percent civil service. 
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In the development of the resources of our great Niagara River at Niagara 
Falls the power companies involved may not have always been in complete 
harmony with the majority of our citizens or of our workers, but it is true to 
say that these companies have been a credit and an asset to the community and 
to the State. Long before the years of organization of workers in the field, such 
aus linemen and others, these companies after preliminary skirmishes with organ- 
ized labor in the construction field were among the first to sit down and bargain 
collectively, long before the day of the labor relations boards and the mediation 
departments. 

In our lifetime we can recall instances where some of these companies extended 
invitations to the workers’ representatives to sit down and discuss a future pro 
gram of expansion with them. As a representative in the field for a number of 
years I have had the opportunity at first hand to deal directly with the officers 
of management in the electrical power industry, and I have yet to find one who 
refused to discuss and deal with organized labor in the construction industry 
within the area under my jurisdiction at that time. 

Earlier in this article I dealt with the process of becoming “civil serviced” 
and for the benefit of those readers who do not understand I shall explain 
When a municipality, a State, or the Federal Government undertakes the erec 
tion and management of an industry or another, the opportunity for true col 
lective bargaining is gone. While the employee who has become “civil serviced 
may have much to talk about in the direction of paid holidays, vacations, senior 
ity, and fixed annual wage they have lost to a great degree their craft identity 
and surely lost the opportunity to deal collectively with their employers in an 
ever-changing world. They have become in times such as this the pawns of 
Congress and when it is found that an increase in their salaries becomes impera 
tive, after several years of waiting that increase is passed on to the public in the 
form of increased income taxes, 

In addition and perhaps of greater importance to the average worker the 
personal initiative of that worker is stifled after he becomes “civil serviced.” 
Many of our top-flight superintendents are the products of the work and projects 
performed by our power companies—yes, and through the lean years when no 
work was available in private industry and certainly no opportunity on public 
work. 

The organized workers of the State of New York do not propose to have their 
welfare directed or determined by a condescending official of government whether 
it be municipal, State, or national and no matter how good the intentions may 
seem to be. 

We are constantly striving for a higher standard of living and in a great 
state such as ours it is unthinkable that we should take one of our greatest 
resources and turn it into a civil-service department. 

The experience in other States should be a warning to the people of New York 
State where under the guise of the rural electrification program controlled by 
the Government the opportunities for collective bargaining are not given recog 
nition by that administration. The workers are constantly the subjects of the 
whim and caprice of politicians regardless of party. 

We also have had too much experience legislatively to abrogate our rights to 
collective bargaining, to the betterment of hqurs and working conditions and to 
surrendering any portion of these rights to any legislative enactment whether 
it be State or national. 

Finally there is the argument advanced by many that Government can do the 
job more economically. That may exist and be a valid argument in some places, 
but it is not a valid argument in New York State for the power companies in our 
State have developed the know-how and the reputation for getting a job done 
quickly and efficiently and of all the resources available to the public the power 
companies have in my estimation created an enviable record in this State. 

In New York State there is no need for, nor do we want, governmental robots 
controlling the supply of power to our people. 


STATEMENT OF RicuHarp H. TemMPLeron, Director, BUFFALO Porr DIVISION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mr. Richard T. O’Brien, chairman of the Buffalo Port Division, and the speaker 
were authorized at a meeting of the division to appear before your Committee 
on Foreign Relations and state the reasons why the city of Buffalo is opposed 
to the resolution now before your committee. 
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Buffalo is geographically and economically the natural point of interchange 
of commerce between the Great Lakes on the one hand and the railrods, motor 
carriers, and barge canal lines on the other. sulfalo is the natural gateway be- 
tween the East and the West on most of the through rail traffic between those 
ares. It is the most economic processing and storage point for mahy commodi- 
ties, particularly flour and feed, in the movement from west to east. 

In the early stages of our economic history, grain was milled near the grain 
fields. Under modern trends toward lower costs of manufacture and distribution, 
the grain milling industry has found it advantageous to bring grain to suttalo, 
mill it and reship the finished products. Buffalo since 1930 has established its 
leadership as the largest flour milling city in the world. 

In addition to being the great national wheat pool, Buffalo is a great market 
for other gains—corn, barley, oats, rye, and flaxseed. 

The port of Butfalo is today a focal point for international water-borne trans 
portation. More than $200 million is invested in industry along the city’s 37 
miles of waterfront. The assessed valuation of this waterfront property rep- 
resents more than 11 percent of the total real property valuation of the ¢ ty of 
Buffalo, Thus, the economic life of the port contributes substantially to the 
support of municipal government, Buffalo is the largest inland port in the 
Nation in tertus of value of water-borne tonnage. Its diversified industries have 
developed in large measure from its strategic commercial location and from the 
efforts of its transportation and distributing enterprises. For these reasons, the 
St. Lawrence seaway project, proposing to relocate a major trade route by na- 
tional subsidy, is viewed with grave concern by all thoughtful Buffalonians, 

Many thousands of families earn their livelihood directly from the transpor- 
tation and manufacturing companies that participate in the movement, man- 
ufacture, and precessing of goods entering commerce, through Buffalo. The 
waterfront employs from 15,000 to 20,000 workers, varying each year with in- 
dustrial and business activity, and these workers with their families represent 
from 60,000 to 80,000 individuals. The livelihood of that large group is dependent 
upon a continuation of Buffalo’s position as a Great Lakes port. 

The railroads serving Buffalo would be seriously affected since much of the 
grain reaching Buffalo is shipped to the seaboard by rail. One railroad operat- 
ing a railroad belt-line switching service for the waterfront area denends almost 
entirely upon the grain business of the port. Its investment in Buffalo’s water 
front would be jeopardized by diversion of this grain movement. The subsidiza 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway would dislocate Commerce now flowing smoothly 
and disrupt related industries which have required more than a century of human 
effort and sacrifice to build. The injury done to the Niagara frontier would be 
more than local—it would be a severe loss to the Nation over and above the cost 





of the national subsidy to construct the seaway. 
The opponents of the seaway at Buffalo have been accused of selfish motives 


in seeking to protect jobs and business investments in Buffalo To the proponents 
of the seawav in regions which imagine that great benefits will accrue to them, 
it may be said that our self-interests vary only in degree. The proponents have 


nothing to lose, and hope to gain, by completion of the project The opponents 
have nothing to gain but much to lose. The latter will he taxed moreover, to 
underwrite the deterioration of their own economy. We feel that is is our right 
and duty to make these prospective regional losses and injuries known to the 
Nation. " We do so without apology. 

Because the seaway is icebound and impassable for 5 months in the year, 
the tronsrortation and storage facilities at Buffalo would assume a pattern of 
less effective usage, resulting in uneconomic employment of capital investment 
without dispensing with its need. Thus, any superficially apparent gains from 
the seaway would be offset by losses. Indeed, the tremendous losses resulting 
from economic dislocation, though not subject to engineering estimates as are 
the construction costs of the seaway, may well exceed the latter. 

The d'version of water and rail traffic from present channels would be harm- 
ful to investments in port facilities, railroads, grain elevators, and similar capital 
imnmrovements 

The people of Buffalo for more than 100 years have been paying their share 
of New York State taxes for the construction and maintenance of the New York 
State barge canal system, If the St. Lawrence waterway project is undertaken. 
they will in addition be faced with the payment of Federal taxes for the cost 
of construction and maintenance of an unnecessary duplication of waterways, 
The 1 eonle of New York State pay nearly ?0 percent of all Federal taxes. Inae- 
much as the New York State canal, even though badly hurt by the St. Lawrence 
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project, would probably continue to operate with reduced traffic, the payment 
of taxes for its operating costs, as well as for the capital investment, would 
still have to be made by Buffalo taxpayers. 

Present transportation systems focussing on Buffalo have successfully with- 
stood the test of peak wartime loads. buffalo is the largest railroad center 
outside of Chicago. During the war, those roads, with the coordinated services 
of water and air transport, served efficiently the requirements of our huge war 
production. These transportation companies are planning to provide for future 
normal increments in demand centering in Buffalo. Because of their excellent 
immediate past performance and prospect of rendering continued good service, 
our existing transportation agencies should not be threatened by the intrusion 
of new subsidized and disruptive diversion of traffic. When there is an appre- 
ciable falling off of traffic, whether caused by business depression or diversion, 
increased rates must be imposed on whatever traffic remains. Thus the losses 
wrought by the seaway must eventually be borne by all industry. The seaways 
project is, therefore, a matter of concern to all business whether or not it deals 
in goods shipped over the St. Lawrence route. 

All of the departments of the executive branch of the Government have been 
ziven an opportunity to voice their opinions on the subject. It is to be regretted 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission, the agency set up by Congress to 
regulate all of our surface carriers and the one most qualified in the Federal 
Government ¢o appraise the economics of the nagivation features of the proposed 
project, has not been asked to.express itself on the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
declaration of policy in the Interstate Commerce Act would, in itself, suggest 
that the Commission be given such an opportunity. Furthermore, the Commis- 
sion is charged by the Congress with the power to issue or refuse certificates 
of public convenience and necessity as well as permits to all surface transporta- 
tion agencies. It has the power to authorize or deny any proposed new services 
or extension of existing services after hearings in which all interested parties 
may participate. Yet at no time has it been consulted as to the economic aspects 
of the proposed St. Lawrence project. 

We respectfully submit that before this proposed legislation is presented to 
the Congress for action, it be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a thorough survey of the economic impact of the proposed seaway upon exist- 
ing transportation agencies, 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
MARYLAND 
UNITED STATFS SENATE, 
Mareh 8, 1952. 
lion, Tom CONNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
y Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was out of the city last week and was unable to appear before 
your committee to present my views on proposals to construct the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. I am setting forth my objections to these proposals 
und sincerely hope that your committee will give them consideration, along 
with other testimony presented. 

1. The project is not feasible. The testimony conclusively shows that it 
would not only be frozen over for at least 4 or 5 months a year, but that the con- 
templated depth will not permit of its use by vessels of sufficient burden com 
mensurate with economical operation. 

2. The lack of year-round operation would necessitate stand-by equipment by 
other modes of transportation, not subsidized by the Government. Privately 
owned transportation cannot afford to have equipment available for use 3 or 4 
months out of the year. 

3. The project, as presently planned, could not possibly be self-sustaining. 
It has certainly not been shown that the project is needed for defense. On 
ihe contrary, at a recent hearing before a congressional committee, General 
Pradley stated that in his opinion the waterway, with its 30-odd locks and 
appurtenances, could not be successfully defended. A large defense force would 
be necessary to protect the seaway against attack and sabotage. 

5. It has certainly not been shown that the power to be derived from the proj- 
ect could be generated as economically as it could be by steam plants readily 
available in the locality, or now being planned under private management, 
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6. There has been no showing that the additional power is needed in the 
vicinity or, if needed, that it could not be more economically supplied by the 
private utilities now serving the community at a much lesser cost. ; 

7. There has been no showing that the seaway is needed for the transportation 
of ore from Labrador because the entire supply from that source is used locally. 
Imported ore can be more effectively used in the eastern steel-producing areas. 
All information available indicates that there is a sufficient supply of high- 
grade iron ore in the Lake Superior district to take care of that area far into 
the future. 

8. There is not now ary well-conceived over-all plan in connection with the 
construction and operation of the project. Many loose ends and vexing problems 
are being left hanging in the air. 

9. The use of manpower and critical materials so essential to meet military 
demands and to maintain our essential civilian economy, would at this time be 
actually detrimental to our national defense efforts. 

10. The cost of the project is not readily available, although by conservative 
estimates, it would certainly be as much as $750,000,000, which, in the present 
financial condition of the country, is unthinkable. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL Butter, United States Senator. 





STATEMENT BY JOE MULLINS, SECRETARY, CoaAL HANDLERS OF NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY 


I am Joseph Mullins, secretary, local 933-1, Tidewater Boatmen’s Association, 
464 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., International Longshoremen’s Association, 
which union represents about 1,000 men employed on canal boats operating in the 
port of New York and New York State barge canal. 

If you permit the St. Lawrence seaway and power project to be constructed, a 
large percentage of our canal-boat men will be removed from employment. It is 
extremely difficult for workers in this field to adjust themselves to other lines 
of work. They usually start out in this business and spend their entire lives 
at it, and therefore many of them are not fitted to any other type of work. 

If this project is approved, it is going to mean hardship and tragedy in the 
lives of hundreds of our workers and their families. Many of these men own 
their own barges, into which they have put their life savings. No member of 
this committee would accept any portion of the responsibility. 

Furthermore, as a man of the ranks of labor, and as a representative of labor, 
it is only fair to point out that those whom I represent bitterly object to a project 
which will permit cheap foreign labor to enter within the actual continental 
borders of these United States to compete with our American labor, and the 
high standards of living and wages. This, we are confident, will happen if this 
St. Lawrence waterway project is completed. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE GRANGE, LETTER TO SENATOR LODGE 


FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 
Hon. Henry Canot Loner, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: For years the Massachusetts State Grange with a mem- 
bership of approximately 50,000 have at annual sessions endorsed the construc- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project in view of the 
grave dangers facing the country in the immediate future and the vital neces- 
sity of both expansion and conservation of our natural resources. In behalf of 
the Massachusetts State Grange I solicit your support in securing early ratifi- 
cation of the project in joint cooperation with the Canadian Government and 
the earliest possible completion of the project consistent with the French needs. 
Will you kindly file this statement with the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and urge favorable action by that august body? 

Most sincerely yours, 


Cuas. H. Brown, 
Master, Massachusetts State Grange, Hampden, Mass. 


96175—52——55 
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STaTEMENT BY L. L. Kocnis 1n Benarr or BroTHEeRHooD OF RAILROAD TRAIN MEN, 
SouTHWES?T LopGE No. 63, YOUNGWoop, Pa. 


Have just learned your committee, will conduct hearings on St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project next week, I would like an opportunity to express our 
opposition to the resolution or file a statement. 

We the members of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen are opposed to this 
project. Due to the fact that it will be very detrimental to our welfare and live- 
lihood, as it will cause unemployment among the railroad workers. We also dis- 
approve of spending taxpayers money for the benefit of a certain few who dis- 
regard the welfare of the majority. 

We would appreciate it very much if you would use all of your influence to 
defeat this bill, when it comes before your committee. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. ErtAnp H. Heprick, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FROM THE SIXT 
DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA 


We are being asked to finance the St. Lawrence seaway and power project at 
a cost ranging from $1 billion to $3 billion. The cost is indefinite because the 
proposal at present is for a 27-foot channel, which could be used by foreign ships 
put which could not be used by 95 percent of American-flag vessels. Therefore, 
if the 27-foot channel is authorized we will undoubtedly be asked subsequently 
to finance instead a 30-foot channel. A 30-foot channel, with the necessary altera- 
tions in harbor facilities, and with due consideration for past experience of the 
Government with respect to excess of actual costs over estimates in projects like 
this, would cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $3 billion. 

We are being asked to spend this huge amount of money and to divert from 
our defense effort a great amount of scarce materials, at a time when our people 
are already staggering under a tax burden so heavy we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 

The principal argument being put forth by the sponsors of this proposal is that 
it is necessary for our defense, to make available to us iron ore from Labrador. 
The steel industry doesn’t feel that Labrador ore is necessary, We still have 
over 30 years’ supply of high-grade ore in the Lake Superior region, and the 
steel industry is fully prepared to supply our needs after that from second-rate 
ores, or taconite. Reserves of taconite in the Lake Superior region are measur- 
able in billions of tons. 

As a “defense” measure, this project fails for other reasons. If Canada were 
neutral, we would not be permitted to receive ore from Labrador during a war. 
Even with full cooperation of the Canadian Government, the seaway would be 
closed to traffic for 5 months of every year, because of weather conditions. 
Further, if the seaway were of vital importance, it would be practically in- 
defensible from the standpoint of sabotage or enemy action. 

There is no justification for this project as a defense measure, and if our 
defense is in such a precarious situation that we must depend upon Labrador ore 
in time of war, then we are already faced with defeat before all-out war even 
begins. 

The construction of the hydroelectric project would result in the displacement 
of thousands of West Virginia coal miners through the use of public funds. The 
evidence shows that private industry is adequately taking care of the power 
needs of the Nation, and is conducting the necessary expansion to continue to do 
so. On an economic basis, electric power can better be produced in this area 
through the construction of plants powered by coal, and private industry is 
going forward with the necessary construction program, 

The displacement of coal tonnage by the hydroelectric project would result 
in the further displacement of railroad workers who normally would be employed 
to haul that coal. Further, the construction of the seaway would result in the 
displacement of still more railroad workers. The economy of the whole eastern 
seaboard would suffer seriously, through the loss of shipping through this com- 
pletely unnecessary project. 

I see no justification for adding billions of dollars to the heavy load our people 
are already carrying, merely to eliminate the jobs of great numbers of our coal 
miners and railroad workers, and to weaken the economic structure of the eastern 
seaboard. 
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STATEMENT BY R. A. ELLISON, MANAGER, TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT, 
CINCINNATI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was organized in 1839. It is incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of Ohio as a not-for-profit association to promote 
the business and civic interest of Cincinnati and its metropolitan area. 


ACTION BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


This statement is made under the direction of the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce, which approved resolutions in 1934, 1940, and 1941 in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. Representatives of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce have heretofore appeared before commit- 
tees of Congress in opposition to past legislation, the l#st of such was by Mr. 
R, kk. Howe in February 1946 who indicated the continued opposition by the mem- 
bership of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce as expressed by its board of 
directors. 

The basis for this historical opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway project has 
been and continues to be: 

1. That the construction of this project would be a misuse of labor, materials, 
and money. 

», The project is economically unsound, 

>. The estimates of the possible tonnage available for movement via the St. 
Lawrence seaway are overstated. 

4. The estimates of the construction costs are grossly understated. 
5. The project would cause irreparable injury to existing industry in the United 
States. 

6. The expenditure of funds required to complete such a project would place 
additional burdens on the public, which cannot be justified by any remotely pos- 
sible benefits. 


_ 


THE SEAWAY PROJECT WOULD BE A WASTE OF LABOR, MATERIALS AND MONEY 


The United States is in the midst of a vast effort to provide defense of its own 
shores, as well as those of the greater part of the free world, and the shortage 
of men, materials, and money to perform such is apparent from the measures 
which have been taken by our Government in the recent past. 

In every part of our land there is being projected multimillion-dollar plants for 
the production of essentials for defense, which will require thousands upon 
thousands of men for periods of time estimated to range from 1 to 5 years and 
materials of such enormous quantities as stagger the imagination. 

As an illustration, the Defense Production Administration announced on April 
12, 1951: “Certificates of necessity to encourage construction of 396 new or ex- 
panded defense facilities costing an estimated $1,310,799,399 have been issued by 
the Defense Production Administration.” 

And there must be added the very many and costly projects which the Govern- 
ment has contracted for or plans to complete at the earliest possible date. 

As an illustration of the actual shortage of materials, the following is from 
the Port News of Charleston, 8. C., for April, 1951, and is representative of many 
available: 

“One hundred and thirty-eight miles of heavy 14-inch diameter pipe from 
Glasgow, Scotland, valued at $2,500,000 is being imported through the port of 
Charleston by the Plantation Pipe Line Co. of Atlanta. 

“A series of six vessels is bringing the huge consignment, being used to con- 
struct a line to carry gasoline and other petroleum products. 

“First vessel to discharge was the Norwegian freighter Christensen last month 
with 5,000 tons, enough for 38 miles. Following were the Norwegian vessel 
Husk and the British Andrew 7. in late March and early April, with 2.500 
tons each. Three more vessels are scheduled to arrive in series to discharge 
the remaining 10,000 tons.” 

The importation of even 20,000 tons of steel pipe indicates the shortage of 
steel in the United States and, if not, then attention is directed to the importa- 
tions of steel from Japan and Belgium through the several ports on the Pacific 
coast, because the fabricators in Oregon, Washington, etc., are unable to secure 
supplies in the United States. 

No reasonable person will disagree that the financing of the many stupendous 
undertakings of the Government, considered as essential to our welfare, has or 
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will strain the United States to the utmost and to which there must be added 
the obligations incurred throughout the world, which is further evidenced by 
the shrinking value of our currency in the world markets and with the ever- 
increasing tax burdens being heaped upon the citizens of the United States. 

In this time of dire need for men, materials, and money for the immediate 
and pressing needs for defense from our enemy, it appears diabolical on the 
part of those who would press for the construction of this project as a defense 
meosure when the best estimate of the time required te complete the seaway is 
5 years as a minimum, and it is quite likely that such estimate is very far from 
the actual time that would be necessary. 

Mr. George M. Humphrey, president of the Ore Co. of Canada, one of the 
sponsors of the seaway, stated in the record before this committee on May 1, 
1950, that— 

1. The present economy is overstrained. 

2. Under wartime conditions there would be a shortage of men and materials. 

It is to be noted that wartime conditions have occurred since and the economy 
of this country has not improved in the interim. 


THE SEAWAY IS ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND 


Even if it be accepted as probable that the estimated tonnage will actually 
move over the proposed seaway, the project cannot be justified when considera- 
tion be given to costs in today’s market. 

Iron ore is the principal commodity indicated as probable to move over the 
seaway, and the estimated tonnage thereof is 30 to 37.5 million tons per year 
at a toll charge of 50 cents per ton. This toll charge cannot be increased, if we 
are to depend upon the statement of the president of the Ore Co. of Canada who 
said on May 1, 1950, that 50 cents per ton was the highest toll charge the ore 
could stand. 

The Ore Co. of Canada stated that it plans to move 10 million tons of iron ore 
per year. The estimated ore tonnage over the proposed seaway was stated as 
30 to 37.5 million tons. The difference (20 to 27.5 million tons) is an assumed 
possibility, evidently from sources other than Labrador and the origin and 
reason for the movement of this 20 to 27.5 million tons of ore to the Great Lakes 
has not been shown in a manner which is either clear or convincing. Pertinent 
to this is an article by John W. Love inserted in the record at page 150. of the 
April 27, 1950, hearings, and a letter from Mr. Sykes, of Inland Steel Co., in- 
serted in the record on May 1, 1950. 

The petroleum tonnage included in the estimate by the Department of Com- 
merce is stated as “largely in the nature of a potential development rather than 
an immediate reality” (p. 64, April 24, 1950, hearings). 

In view of the above-quoted statement the petroleum tonnage should be 
eliminated as a possibility, especially when consideration is given to the fact 
that the vessels now handling petroleum through the Welland Canal, without 
toll, will not likely be junked and pipelines connect practically every ocean and 
lake port in America and can be used to transport foreign petroleum to inland 
United States if such be required. 


TONNAGE ESTIMATES OVERSTATED 


The experience of every student of transportation shows that estimates of 
potential tonnages for waterway projects are invariably overstated and there is 
little reason to feel that the St. Lawrence seaway project estimates will differ 
from the usual pattern. 

Without the iron-ore tonnage the proponents have little to support the seaway 
and the estimate of the iron-ore tonnage contemplates supplying from 40 to 50 
percent of the known consumption on the Great Lakes and adjacent territory, 
but such estimate finds no real support from the industry. 

' Of the 10,000,000 tons of Labrador iron ore the developer thereof stated on May 
1, 1950, that 5,000,000 tons would move to Great Lakes ports, 3,000,000 tons via 
rail to the Pittsburgh district, and 2,000,000 tons to Atlantic coast ports. The 
estimated iron-ore tonnage from Labrador to be handled through the Welland 
Canal is 10,000,000 per year. The total capacity of the Welland Canal is stated 
to be 25,000,000 tons in shallow-draft vessels. The movement through that canal 
in 1950 was 15,000,000 tons. 

The producer of the Labrador iron ore stated that the total tonnage to be 
moved would be 10,000,000 tons per year. Since the present waterway has a 
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capacity of 20,000,000 tons it is capable of handling all of the possible iron ore 
from the Labrador field. 

True, it would cost the Labrador shipper more to move the ore, but does 
such fact justify the United States spending even a small part of the estimated 
cost of the project? 

If there were no other means at hand to move the ore and it was most essential 
to our defense and we knew that the seaway would be available when we needed 
the ore, then there might be some justification for the construction thereof. How- 
ever, the means are at hand to move the ore and they should be utilized rather 
than to deprive the country of the materials which would be used in the construc- 
tion of the project. 

The grain tonnage estimate is, seemingly, based at least in part upon the con- 
tinuation of Marshall-plan aid to foreign countries for all time in the future and 
such appears to be an unreasonable and improper assumption. Both grain and 
coal tonnage is presently moving over the existing waterway route. The esti- 
mated additional grain and coal tonnage would not offer substantial revenue to 
the seaway since the proposed tolls on those commodities are necessarily so low 
that they should have slight, if any, influence. 

The foundation for the estimated revenues is based on the use of vessels of 
15,000-ton capacity and with a balanced traffic in each direction. However, the 
estimated ballast item of 251% to 42 million deadweight tons indicates that bal- 
anced traffic would not exist. Any comparison of equal tonnage through the 
Welland Canal, with tonnage through the McArthur lock on the Soo Canal, is 
improper in view of: 

1. The McArthur lock is used, generally, only for loaded downstream move- 
ments. 

2. The McArthur lock requires 22 minutes as compared with 50 minutes for 
Welland Canal lock No. 2 for the passage of a vessel. 

3. At the Soo a vessel uses a single lock whereas at Welland it is. necessary to 
use eight locks. 

4. At the Soo the lift is about 22 feet and the total lift at Welland for the eight 
locks is approximately 468 feet, or an average of 46.5 feet for each of seven 
locks and 3 to 4 feet for the eighth lock. 

It is clearly apparently that the estimates of potential tonnages have been 
greatly overstated and that sufficient tonnage is not in sight. 


THE ORE SITUATION OF THE LAKE-FRONT STEEL MILLS 


No reasonable person will disagree with the proposition that the Labrador ore 
is important, but whether it is of sufficient importance to justify the construc- 
tion of the seaway is another and different matter. The Labrador ore can 
be moved to the Atlantic coast ports and the promoters thereof have indicated 
they plan to move a portion of their contemplated tonnage to such ports. And 
in this connection it is pertinent to note that there is to be constructed in the 
East the following new steel mills: 


Name and location: Annual capacity (tons) 
New England Steel Corp., New London, Conn__---__-__--_--____ 1, 000, 000 
United States Steel Corp., Trenton, N. J___- tach batches Leg ad. er 


National Steel Corp., near: tidewater._..........................-. 1, 800, 000 


In addition the Bethlehem Steel Corp. will have added upward of 1,000,000 
tons additional capacity at its present Sparrows Point, Md., plant. And there 
are other smaller additions contemplated such as Lukens Steel Co., at Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

These new plants, and additions to present plants, do not contemplate drawing 
iron ore from the northern ranges and little question could exist that the tonnages 
produced by these new eastern steel mills will tend to offer relief to western mills 
through their ability to serve the eastern markets which have drawn some steel 
from the West in the past. 

Of importance to the iron-ore situation are the following facts taken from the 
1950 annual report of Armco Steel Corp.: 

“1, Beneficiated (taconite), or tailor-made ore, contains about 20 percent 
more iron than the natural ores now being used. Trial blast-furnace runs con- 
ducted by Armco have shown that, because of this richer content, the cost of 
pig iron produced from this material compares favorably with the cost of pig 
iron made from natural ores, 
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“2. The property under lease to Reserve Mining Co. is known to contain at 
least 114 billion tons of magnetic taconite which can be mined by the low-cost 
open-pit method. When processed, this will yield about 500 million tons of high- 
grade iron ore. 

“3. Construction has begun on a large pilot plant near the mines which will 
produce approximately 300,000 tons of high-grade ore annually. It is expected 
to be in operation early in 1952. 

“4. Further development plans contemplate building a processing plant to 
produce 2,500,000 tons of iron-ore pellets annually * * *. Longer range de- 
velopment plans provide for future expansion to an annual capacity of 10,000,000 
tons.” 

The record before the committee shows that others have constructed pilot 
plants to treat taconite in the northern ranges and if Armco can produce benefi- 
ciated iron ore, which compares favorably with natural ores in cost, then it is 
fair to assume that others will do the same and such was confirmed at the 
May 1, 1950, hearings when letter from Mr. Sykes, of the Inland Steel Co., 
was introduced in the record showing that the steel corporation and Pickends- 
Mather Co. have built or will build pilot plants to treat taconite. 

There is much additional testimony before the committee, adduced by experts 
in the field, which amply demonstrates that there is available in the Lake 
Superior region vast tonnages of taconite as well as much developed natural ore 
in the same or adjacent territory, all of which extends the life of the known 
deposits for many years to come. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS UNDERSTATED 


The construction costg of the seaway are understated, since they are based 
on 1948 costs. There has been a very substantial increase in costs of everything 
during the past 2 years, especially labor costs, and any estimate in 1948 could 
not apply to 1951 or thereafter. 


THIS PROJECT WILL CAUSE IRREPARABLE INJURY TO EXISTING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The slight benefits which would accrue to a relatively few cannot possibly 
be used to justify the injury which would result therefrom to industry throughout 
the Midwest and East. 

Inland industry in our territory would not benefit in any way whatsoever from 
the construction of this seaway. On the other hand many of the industries 
existing in this general area would suffer either directly or indirectly by reason 
of results from the construction of the waterway, and the power project connected 
therewith. 

The coal industry, for instance, is one of the most important in the Cin- 
cinnati trade area, as is demonstrated by the fact that the largest coal-marketing 
organization in the world is located here, and Cincinnati is the center of the 
bituminous coal production in the vast Kentucky-West Virginia fields. 

Should the power project come into being the Kentucky-West Virginia coal 
fields would suffer, even if indirectly, by reason of the construction thereof due 
to the fact that bituminous coal, now originating in Pennsylvania and used for 
production of energy in the East, would enter the western markets in direct 
competition with Kentucky-West Virginia coal. 

Should there be substantial tonnages of foreign merchandise moved to Great 
Lakes ports and distributed therefrom, then such would enter into direct com- 
petition with our manufactures who exist by American standards and not by 
the low standards prevailing, for instance, in Europe and other foreign lands. 
And not least of such would be the fact that such tonnage would move in foreign 
bottoms operating on wage and cost scales far below those applicable to vessels 
under the American flag. 

Another great industry, in which Cincinnati has direct interest, is the rail- 
roads. Any artery of such proportions as is contemplated by the St. Lawrence 
seaway project cannot but do harm to the railroad industry. The city of 
Cincinnati has a direct interest in the railroad industry, being the owner of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railway, running from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and we of Cincinnati are doubly concerned, especially when the project 
could not be self-supporting and would be a drain on the entire taxpaying public 
and thereby, in effect, subsidize the tonnage of a relatively few. 
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Any material diversion of tonnage from the South Atlantic or Gulf ports to 
the seaway, which is entirely possible, would have a far-reaching effect upon 
the Cincinnati Southern Railway and, likewise, the diversion of tonnages from 
North Atlantie ports will do injury to the eastern railroads who are presently 
urging the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant substantial increases in 
freight rates to enable them to operate on a profitable basis. Therefore, the 
change from rail to seaway of large tonnages would further add to the distress 
of the railroads in the eastern half of the United States. 


PRESENT TAX BURDENS 


In view of the enormous tax burden presently borne by our citizens, and the 
possibility of that burden being materially increased without a St. Lawrence 
seaway project, it should not require a lengthy argument to condemn any 
project which is not absolutely vital to our welfare. 

Even if it were possible to hold the seaway project construction costs to the 
lowest estimate now before Congress, such would be a great burden on the 
taxpayers of the United States and under present conditions such cannot be 
justified by any possible benefits which could ultimately result therefrom. 


THE SEAWAY WILL NOT INFLUENCE DELIVERED COST OF STEEL 


It has been indicated in the record that without the seaway the price of fin- 
ished steel at Great Lakes ports will be increased as much as $4 per ton. Such 
statements have no foundation based upon fact and it is very apparent that such 
contention overlooks movements of iron ore over the existing waterway and 
the cost thereof. 

The record before the committee indicates that during 1949 iron-ore tonnage 
moved in shallow-draft vessels from Montreal to Detroit at rate of $1.75 per 
gross ton, which is the equivalent of $1.60 per net ton. If, for instance, move- 
ments were made from Seven Islands to Montreal in large vessels and trans- 
ferred there into shallow-draft vessels the added cost could not reasonably be 
more than $1 over the rate paid in 1949 from Montreal to Detroit, making the 
total cost, Seven Islands to Detroit, $2.60 per net ton. 

Two tons of iron ore are required to produce 1 ton of pig iron. Today an 
ingot consists of 55-percent pig iron and 45-percent scrap iron. Therefore the 
freight charge on the ore content of a ton of ingots, moved from Seven Islands 
to Detroit, would be 55 percent of $5.20 (cost of moving 2 tons of ore) or $2.86, 
from which should be deducted the normal cost of lake transportation from 
Duluth to Detroit in order to secure a fair comparison of transportation costs. 

Stated differently, and assuming that Labrador was the only source of iron ore 
for Detroit, the transportation cost over the present waterway would be equal 
to only $2.86 per ton of finished steel. There would be some cost attached to the 
movement of the ore from Seven Islands to Detroit in large or 15,000-ton vessels 
and using only $1 per ton as the transportation cost, plus the proposed toll of 
50 cents per ton, equals $1.50 per net ton. Again using the 2 tons of ore to 1 ton 
of pig iron the transportation cost becomes $3. The 55-percent formula indicates 
a net transportation cost of $1.75 per net ton which, deducted from $2.86 (over 
the present waterway), indicates a net additional cost of $1.11 per ton rather 
than $4 per ton claimed. 

All of these assumptions do not take into account the claimed greater iron 
content of the Labrador ore over Lake Superior ores which should further reduce 
claimed additional cost of finished steel at Detroit or any other Great Lakes 
port to which the Labrador ore might move. Further, it is an axiom that volame 
movements of any commodity tends to reduce the unit cost of transportation 
thereon and upon analysis the asserted higher costs without the seaway fade 
to less than nothing. 

Logic indicates that the iron ore from the northern ranges will be moved in 
considerable volume over a long period of time, and such has been shown by 
competent authority in the very recent past. The Labrador ore must compete 
with the Lake Superior ore and speculation need not be resorted to to show that 
the northern range ore, with less than 100 miles rail haul and half the water 
haul on the average, can continue to compete with ore originating in the Labrador 
fields, 

Certainly, what is said with respect to Labrador ore will apply with equal or 
even greater force to all other iron ores that could possibly move through this 
proposed St. Lawrenee seaway. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is felt that the previously stated position of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce with respect to this proposed seaway is sound and that the construction 
thereof is basically unsound. 

In presenting this statement it has been our purpose to develop the facts and 
we feel that we have done so in such manner as to show that the project would 
be most wasteful of labor, materials, and money, none of which can this country 
afford to squander during these trying days. 

I am appreciative of the opportunity to present our views to the committee 
and we ask that you recommend against participation of the United States 
Government in the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


STATEMENT BY HAROLD E. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MAINE Port 
AUTHORITY 


Your committee’s attention is invited to statement of Bartlett Cram represent- 
ing the State of Maine, as reproduced on page 1502, part two of printed hearings 
before House Committee on Public Works, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
Also statements presented by this organization at hearing of subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Senate Resolution 104 in February 
1946 and at hearing of House Committee on Rivers and Harbors on July 30, 1941, 
all in opposition to the navigation features of the so-called St. Lawrence seaway 
now being considered by your committee under Senate Joint Resolution 27. 


STATEMENT BY ELMER R. Wer, County ATTORNEY, IN BEHALF OF BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS, COUNTY OF Erin, N. Y. 


At a regular meeting held on February 26, 1952, the board of supervisors of the 
county of Erie again recorded itself in opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

In the “cold war” being waged against the citizens of western New York, 
necessity has forced this agency of Government to take such measures annually 
over a long period of years. In registering the sincere and earnest protest of 
this county board of 54 supervisors, representing the people of every part of Erie 
County with a relationship so close that it brings an intimate knowledge of their 
affairs, it, therefore, must be taken as an accepted fact that this, then, is the 
voice of our citizens. 

It is with one accord that 900,000 citizens of this great county protest to you, 
gentlemen, the imminent danger to the marine commerce of this great port of 
Buffalo. 

For many long years, strong defenders have made eloquent appeals to the 
Congress, pointing out the loss to western New York of business and industry in 
the event this project is consummated. 

No useful purpose can be served through my reiteration of the many sound 
arguments and reasons heretofore advanced on many, many similar occasions. 
A multitude of facts supporting our position have been assembled for your study. 
Our position has been steadfast, while those of the proponents have shifted from 
year to year as the expediency of the situation seemed best to serve their 
purposes. 

Since the year 1926, the citizens of western New York have been called upon 
repeatedly to defend the port of Buffalo, the commerce flowing through it, the 
industries dependent upon it, and the thousands of our people whose livelihood 
depends upon our strategic port activities. 

For 26 long years, it has been necessary for us to maintain constant vigilance 
to protect that God-given right of our citizens to earn a livelihood each for him- 
self. We do not stand idly by to witness the destruction of the port of Buffalo. 
We of western New York will continue to meet this challenge from year to year if 
it should become necessary. We trust, however, that with the facts and material 
before this committee and the persuasive arguments made by those well ac- 
quainted with the subject, this honorable committee will be convinced that the 
construction of a St. Lawrence seaway at th’s time, or at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, is not wise, not sound, and utterly impracticable. 

Consider this, then, our protest for the year 1952. 
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STATEMENT BY G. S. LEHMAN, BENWOOD, W. VA. 


Referring to our exchange of telegrams concerning hearings on St. Lawrence 
seaway projects. I hereby express the following objections to this project. 

1. Proponents of the project contend that this seaway is necessary to trans- 
port iron ore from recently discovered fields in Labrador. This is a fallacy since 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has just completed large dock facilities for ship- 
to-rail transfer on the east coast. This dock is adjacent to a large coal pier, 
which received coal from five States for unloading. This fact will assure a steady 
supply of empty cars to return of ore to mills inland. 

A large part of this ore can be shipped from Seven Islands to Montreal in 
vessels similar to lake freighters and then through the existing 14-foot canal 
to Lake Erie area for consumption. 

Still another can come by rail from Montreal to Pittsburgh over routes used 
by companies shipping ore from northern Adirondacks, 

This seaway would be icebound for approximately 5 months every year. So this 
in itself should show that immediate construction of this project is not the an- 
swer to transporting ore from Labrador to point of consumption. 

2. From standpoint of electrical power it will fall short of expectations. It 
is estimated that 850,000 kilowatts of power must be installed annually for the 
next 10 years and that this project will take care of only 1 year’s supply and that 
this will not be completed for at least 5 years. 

3. Looking at the seaway from standpoint of a necessary defense measure 
indicates it would be a liability rather than asset. It will be very susceptible to 
sabotage and if ever bombed to the point that locks and equipment were rendered 
useless all ships in the locks region would be bottled up until the waterway was 
made navigable. 

4. This proposed seaway will have a 27-foot channel. This will not accom 
modate the average American ship and therefore we will not be turning our 
shipping over to foreign nations whose ships can navigate a 27-foot channel. 
This would necessitate deepening of the channel at an added cost of $3 billion. 
Add this to the estimated cost of the project and all related basins, rivers, and 
harbors which will need improvement and you will have spent $104 million for 
a “white elephant.” 

5. It is estimated that $9,474,000 annually will be derived in revenue. Consider- 
ing the maximum cost the carrying charges would be $68,131,000, annually or 
seven times the expected revenue derived from tolls. 

In conclusion the foregoing points show you that the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is not necessary for national defense and offers no promise of 
liquidating itself as a transportation facility and should not be approved by the 
Congress of the United States. 


STATEMENT BY FREDERICK P. D. HAzett, Norwoop, Pa. 


In reference to my telegram of February 23, 1952, in regard to St. Lawrence 
seaway project and your reply thereto, please accept this as my written protest 
against the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The expense involved will far exceed the good that will come from this enter- 
prise. The St. Lawrence River is open only 5 months of each year, due to being 
icebound the rest of the time. 


STATEMENT BY W. R. CREIGHTON, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


I refer to my telegrams of the 21st and 26th, relative to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

The necessity for this seaway does not appear to be indicated by records of 
anticipated ore supply in the Lake Superior and other regions. Labrador ore 
I understand can economically be delivered over existing routes. 

The seaway would require many years of construction and its availability 
for use within the immediate future would not be possible. Further, during 
the cold-weather periods it would be closed to navigation and it would be neces- 
sary for the other transportation facilities to function during the winter season. 
It would therefore be necessary to maintain stand-by service to handle ore and 
such other communities as offered during the period the seaway would be closed. 

The seaway would be especially vulnerable to bombing attacks, and if it were 
constructed and our steel plants became dependent thereon, extended periods 
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of closing due to attack would have a disasterous effect on our industries and 
mills. 

Suitable and adequate facilities are already available for the handling of 
commodities which it is assumed might be moved via the seaway, the cost of 
which would be enormous and the benefits questionable. 


STATEMENT By C. J. Harris, Executive SECRETARY, THE CoRN EXCHANGE, 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


On behalf of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, this letter is written in connection 
with our wire to you of February 25 opposing any Government action which will 
progress or even encourage the so-called St. Lawrence seaway. The Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo is a corporate organization consisting of handlers, proces- 
sors, and merchandisers of grain and grain products, who have interests at this 
city. It would be redundant to go to any length as to the importance of Buffalo 
in the grain industry and I am sure you are aware that this is the largest flour 
and feed manufacturing center in the United States and that in addition 
Buffalo is one of the most important grain centers in America. 

Our interests have carefully considered all phases of the seaway project and 
are of the opinion that such project will actually damage grain and milling 
interests in Buffalo and that in addition there exists no shortage whatsoever 
in transportation facilities or services for the movement of either export or 
domestic grain or grain products in the area involved. We feel that it would 
be extremely foolish at this time to add to the burdens necessarily borne by the 
United States, most especially when the proposed project would show so few 
possible benefits. 

We do not wish here even to attempt to repeat the many valid reasons why 
the seaway proposal should be permanently abandoned, but believe it sufficient 
to implore both your committee and Congress to take knowledge of the facts 
and waste no time in permanently disposing of this question by refusal to under- 
take or recommend even the initial steps requested by some interests, especially 
when such steps would be only the start of continual and increasing siphoning 
of its money for improvement and maintenance of an unnecessary project. 

We most respectfully request that our views be considered. 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL Sr. LAWRENCE PROJECT CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The following table gives the approximate cost of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project to each State, based upon the latest Bureau of Census figures as to the 
percentage each State pays of the national budget. It will be noted that the 
States which would receive little or none of the alleged benefits of project pay 
about 90 percent of the bill. 
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Percentage 
State of national | 27-foot depth ! | 30-foot depth ? | 35-foot depth 
budget 

Alabama...__. Spence Seti hacaiee 1.15 | $11, 500, 000 $17, 250, 000 $23, 000, 000 
PN oo wk secn cdc tiic ; .38 3, 800, 000 | 5, 700, 000 | 7, 600, 000 
Arkansas. --.. eaheeteeowsas . 67 6, 700, 000 | 10, 050, 000 | 13, 400, 000 
Seltforni eat iiesilicetedbiai asia 5 8. 29 | 82, 900, 000 | 124, 350, 000 165, 800, 000 
org nn Oo See f . 82 | 8, 200, 000 12, 300, 000 16, 400, 000 
Connecticut........-..--------- 1. 64 16, 400, 000 | 24, 600,000 | 32, 800, 000 
Delaware.-__......-- sdadcent . 46 4, 600, 000 | 6, 900, 000 | 9, 209, 000 
DE aitenirn <n nun stne mapa 1. 42 | 14, 200, 000 | 21, 300, 000 28, 400, 000 
— Peake bee ‘CA EES: 1.45 | 14, 500, 000 | 21, 750, 000 29, 000, 000 
SE ch bi dectlk knee Demedaeawes 32 | 3, 200, 000 | 4, 800, 000 6, 400, 000 
CO ee ha 7.51 | 75, 100, 000 | 112, 650, 000 | 150, 200, 000 
og oe i 2. 27 | 22,700, 000 | 34, 050, 000 5, 400, 000 
owa ; 1. 48 | 14, 800, 000 | 22, 209, 000 29, 600, 000 
Kansas dimen Sadt = 1.09 10, 900, 000 | 16, 350, 000 21, 800, 000 
Eo ccincantnce sient Ran weistin mes 1.21 | 12, 100, 000 18, 150, 000 | 24, 200, 000 
— Sea 7 : | 1.27 12, 700, 000 19, 050, 000 | 25, 400, 000 
San a Sc ceusesi 7 od ‘ . 44 4, 400, 000 6, 600, 000 8, 800, 000 
Maryland -.-........-- 1.79 17, 900, 000 26, 850, 000 35, 800, 000 
Massachusetts... _-. _- 3. 44 | 34, 400, 000 51, 600, 000 68, 800, 000 
Michigan 4.79 | 47, 900, 000 71, 850, 000 95, 800, 000 
Minnesota... 1.81 | 18, 100, 000 27, 150, 000 36, 200, 000 
Mississippi-_-_............-- : Pe 67 | 6, 700, 000 10, 050, 000 13, 400, 000 
Missouri... ....._.- ee | 2.71 27, 100, 000 40, 650, 000 54, 200, 000 
Mofifana.._.....__- ’ : | 34 | 3, 400, 000 5, 100, 000 | 6, 800, 000 
FORO. nc... ws eee sels tecel 81 | 8, 100, 000 12, 150, 000 16, 200, 000 
Nevada _..__. paSectnns - | 13 1, 300, 000 1, 950, 000 2, 600, 000 
New Hampshire--___..--- oe hance . 28 2, 800. 000 4, 200, 000 5, 600, 000 
New Jersey. -_-__- feet ee gc he ae 3.36 | 33, 600, 000 50, 400, 000 67, 200. 000 
SS RE ee ee eee | 32 | 3, 200, 000 4, 800, 000 6, 400, 000 
New York Peek ode g a aeieeeieel ; 14. 72 | 147, 200, 000 220, 800, 000 294, 400, 00u 
North Carolina._...__. See care ees 1. 64 | 16, 400, 000 24, 600, 000 32, 800, 000 
North Dakota_--._..-.- eeccctuetoul 31 | 3, 100, 000 4, 650, 000 6, 200, 000 
eee SdbAL acepbeheemeessitene’ | 5.73 | 57, 300, 000 85, 950, 000 | 114, 600, 000 
Oklahoma....._.._- ie | 1.14 | 11, 400, 000 17, 100, 000 | 22, 800, 000 
ie enna coe nie eeiel 90 9, 800, 000 14, 700, 000 19, 600, 000 
Pennsylvania_____- peed 7. 20 72, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 144, 000, 000 
Rhode Island -..... eiketbvokeens 55 | 5, 500, 000 8, 250, 000 11, 000, 000 
i a ia tic ddisweicaiia al -77 | 7, 700, 000 11, 550, 000 15, 400, 000 
South Dakota_-._-- eee cual 32 | 3, 200, 000 4, 800, 000 6, 400, 000 
ae eee cree | 1.39 | 13, 900, 000 20, 850, 000 27, 800, 000 
 ecdain cbckwdthlis cthabhatubinhiadebbbdies 4. 47 | 44, 700, 000 67, 050, 000 89, 400, 000 
a nt in asisihnatae ebatehaot behade 35 | 3, 500, 000 5, 250, 000 7, 000, 000 
Vermont ee ‘ ; pictiaiik’ 18 | 1, 800, 000 2, 700, 000 3, 600, 000 
Virginia fa chiieent ‘ 1. 54 | 15, 400, 000 23, 100, 000 30, 800, 000 
Washington dist stubuiia caked 1. 62 16, 200, 000 24, 300, 000 32, 400, 000 
West Virginia : Se .87 8, 700, 000 13, 050, 000 17, 400, 000 
Wisconsin__...._.- ets cada 2.08 | 20, 800, 000 31, 200, 000 41, 600, 000 
Wyoming ey Ls eo iene dasdeks .18 | 1, 800, 000 = 700, 000 3, 600, 000 
District of Columbia aa 5 shaadi 1.16 11, 600, 000 17, 400, 000 23, 200, 000 
Hawaii and Alaska___...__- ae . 48 4, 800, 000 7, 200, 000 9, 600, 000 


1 Estimated cost $1 billion. 
3 Estimated cost $14° billion. 
§ Estimated cost $2 billion. 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH A. FISHER, PRESIDENT, AND WILLIAM J. PACHLER, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, UTILITY WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO, WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


The Utility Workers Union of America, a national union affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, wishes to record its opposition to the pend- 
ing legislation that would establish a St. Lawrence seaway. 

Because of the limited time your committee has allotted to public hearings 
on this important subject, we are not going to repeat the testimony opposing this 
project submitted by Secretary-Treasurer William J. Pachler of our union to 
the House Committee on Public Works on April 25,1951. (See testimony on file 
with House committee.) We ask that your committee take into consideration 
this complete statement embracing the reasons for our opposition to this project. 

Our union opposes the St. Lawrence seaway project mainly for two reasons: 
(1) We feel it will hurt rather than help our country, and (2) we know it will 
hurt rather than help the employees in the light and power industry. Our 
union within the framework of the CIO has complete jurisdiction of the em- 
ployees of the light and power industry. 

The record compiled by the House committee indicates very clearly to our 
union that the navigation part of this project will not help our country econom- 
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ically, it is not urgently needed for national defense, and the cost at this time 
would add an additional and unnecessary burden to our national economy. 

As to the labor draw-backs, there are many. The ports of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other Atlantic and Gulf seaports will suffer as a 
result of this project. Testimony shows that this seaway will result in a further 
breakdown of our merchant marine service which will eventually result in lower 
living standards and working conditions for our American seamen because of 
the low pay and inferior standards of this foreign shipping which will be built 
up by the seaway at the expense of the American seaman. 

The record shows that the men who labor in the construction and dock field 
in the areas of these Atlantic and Gulf ports will suffer as a result of this project. 

Now as to the power phase of this St. Lawrence seaway project, our union 
favors and advocates the putting to work of every potential power resource of 
this country that is feasible, desirable, and necessary. However, we disagree 
vehemently with the manner in which these great resources of our country have 
been put to work and are contemplated being put to work in the future. We dis- 
agree with the present Federal public power policy that embraces the public 
development and transmission of hydroelectric power and its distribution with 
preference to public and cooperative agencies; and the public construction and 
operation of auxiliary steam installations. 

Our union advocates that when power is generated in conjunction with worth- 
while water projects, that the transmission, distribution, and sale of such energy 
should, under proper regulation, be allocated to the private utility companies 
unless these companies fail or refuse to provide for the proper distribution or 
sale of this energy. In the case of refusal, ete., then the Government would 
in the best interests of the country see to it that the generated power did not go 
to waste. 

Our union in the adoption of this power policy has been motivated by our 
harmful experiences with Federal, State, municipal, valley, and cooperative 
agencies. Our union has seen its election, bargaining, strike, and contract rights 
and benefits taken away and nullified by each and every one of these govern- 
mental agencies. We know the St. Lawrence seaway project will result in 
inferior working conditions and wages for the workers in our industry when 
compared with the working conditions and wages that are guaranteed by our 
contracts with many light and power companies throughout the country. 

The fight of our union in behalf of the welfare of our members who are em- 
ployees of the light and power industry will go on whether that fight leads us 
against the public power program of our Government or whether it leads us 
against any reactionary interest of the companies in our industry. Our over-all 
concern in this fight is twofold: to preserve the free enterprise system in America 
in our industry and to bring to the members of our union the best working con- 
ditions and best wages in America. 


STATEMENT BY LON B. MoreELAND, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, MOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MOBILE, ALA. 


The Mobile Chamber of Commerce committee on legislation and national af- 
fairs has been continuously on record in opposition to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and we have urged the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress to oppose this proposal. 

This organization is opposed to the St. Lawrence seaway because of the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway would adversely affect the railroads, the coal-min- 
ing industry, oil production, and would divert ocean transportation from all 
Gulf and Atlantic ports. 

2. At this time, steel is too critical for such use and the required 150,000 tons 
should not be diverted to such a doubtful project. 

3. There is not enough reserve manpower for this project during this emer- 
gency period unless workers are to be taken from defense work. 

4. Cement is critical and the required 7,300,000 barrels of this material could 
be put to more useful purposes. 

5. As the St. Lawrence River is frozen the greater part of the winter, the 
water transportation would only be seasonal. 

6. Investigation has shown the venture to be unsound and, if built, it would 
cause a yearly deficit. 
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7. Electric power plants built at Government expense will destroy invested 
private capital and will thus deprive farmers, teachers, workers, and many others 
of dividends which now help keep aged people in shelter, food, and clothing. 

8. Private enterprise—electric utilities—can and should produce power—not 
the Government under socialism. 

9. The Federal Government should not go further into business in competition 
with private enterprise and in times of war, railroad transportation is a neces- 
sity to the welfare of this country. : 

10. The expenditure of approximately $114 billion would cause greater taxation 
of all the people in the United States for benefit of just a few, and at a time when 
taxes are already at an all-time high. 

11, Stalin can win his objectives by causing our expenditures to become so great 
as to ruin our national economy, so we must conserve and economize and not 
spend for unwarranted or doubtful projects. 

12. This seaway project has been a political football and we see no justifica- 
tion in legislation forcing this project under the guise of national defense. 

We will appreciate your very earnest consideration of our position in this 
matter during the current hearings. 


STATEMENT BY ALLEN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





(Subsequent to its testimony on February 22 (see p. 171) the Farm Bureau 
Federation amplified its statement as follows:) 

A representative of the American Farm Bureau Federation on February 26, 
1952, presented the position of this organization with respect to the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway; namely, that we support going ahead with the project 
provided it can be begun without putting any additional strain on the already 
overburdened finances of the Federal Government. This letter suggests specific 
amendments to Senate Joint Resolution 27 as well as other actions necessary to 
put our recommendations into effect. As we pointed out on February 26, the 
board of directors of the American Farm Bureau Federation recently took the 
following action: “That the American Farm Bureau Federation support the 
St. Lawrence project, developed on a self-liquidating basis and to be financed 
by the sale of revenue bonds; the building to be done on a bid basis by private 
industry and the distribution through privately-owned transmission lines of 
the eneregy generated through the electric power phase of the program.’ This 
action was taken with the understanding that the rural electrification coopera- 
tives would have an equal opportunity to obtain power with preference as to 
the time it would be available, although without any preference in respect to the 
rates at which it could be obtained. 

We understand that revenue bonds are quite generally considered to be 
bonds issued by a governmental body in connection with the acquisition, con- 
struction, or improvement of a publicly owned project and payable as to both 
principal and interest only from the revenue of the project. While there appears 
to be no precedent for the Federal Government financing a project “only from 
the revenue of the project,’ nevertheless, there is ample evidence that many 
projects, such as the Pennsylvanja Turnpike, New Jersey Turnpike, San Fran- 
cisco Bridge, and others, have been financed by private capital without any of 
the “faith or credit” of the States sponsoring them being in any manner involved. 
In fact, one of the primary purposes of the revenue bonds is to avoid constitu- 
tional limitations upon indebtedness of a State or other governmental unit. The 
private investor does not have the power to foreclose in the ordinary sense but, 
for practical purposes, must look to the revenues as the only source of security 
for his investment. Of course, as past experience shows, the investor under 
such circumstances, will not support the project unless the legislation, trust 
indenture, volume of business report, and the report on construction and operat- 
ing costs will withstand a searching analysis as to the soundness of the project. 
Investors have also demanded that the project be so conceived and set up as 
to be free from political misuse. 

The facts concerning the financial soundness of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project have been the source of much disagreement between the proponents of 
the project and its opponents. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
which has devoted a great deal of effort to the study of this subject says this: 
“Few major industrial investments have ever been initiated with greater as- 
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surance of economic feasibility and financial soundness.” That association 
also states: “It is because of this rich opportunity for an economically sound 
project that both the Defense Mobilization Chief, Charles Wilson, and the pres- 
ident of the M. A. Hanna Co., Mr. George M. Humphrey, stated that they would 
like an opportunity to develop the project as a private investment.” 

On the other hand, the opponents of the project attack the financial soundness 
by saying such things as: The cost would probably prove to be much greater 
than the estimate of $982 million made by the Army engineers (based on 1950 
conditions) for several reasons: (1) It does not cover a complete Great Lakes 
Seaway since it does not include costs of improving Great Lakes harbors to 
accommodate oceangoing vessels. (2) Cost of constructing publie works has 
been substantially greater than has been indicated by preliminary estimates. 
Examples: Welland Canal estimated cost $40 million, actual cost $120 million; 
Bonneville Dam estimated cost $42 million, actual cost $80 million. (3) Doubt 
has been indicated as to whether a channel of 27-foot depth will be adequate— 
thus greater costs than those estimated may be incurred if it becomes necessary 
to provide a channel depth of 30, 32, or 35 feet. General Pick, Chief of the 
Army engineers, testified in 1951 before the House Committee on Public Works 
with respect to construction as follows: “I suggest consideration of the ad- 
visability of authorization to provide for further increasing the project channel 
depth from 27 to 30 feet.” With that statement he submitted an estimated cost 
table which calls upon the United States to pay $270 million for connecting 
channels if a channel of 30-foot depth is authorized. This estimate was qualified 
with the following note, however: “Based upon available hydrographic data and 
office studies. No soundings or borings taken. No detailed studies made re- 
garding the St. Clair River compensating works or the Detroit River lock planned 
for the projects of 30- and 35-foot depths. These estimates are, therefore, of a 
preliminary nature.” Substantially the same reservations were made for the 
Thousand Island section of the St. Lawrence River. 

Opponents of the project point out that the estimates of potential traffic are 
more theoretical than real and that they are not supported by a reputable engi- 
neering firm with independent status and a background in the type of work to be 
undertaken. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is unable to cut through the con- 
flicting arguments of proponents and opponents and determine of its own knowl- 
edge that the project as submitted is economically feasible. However, the his- 
tory of projects placed under a truly “revenue bond” type of financing is that 
they have been successful for the reason that investors will not support them 
without such projects being on a sound business basis. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation wants the project to be a success. It seems clear that since 
revenue bonds cannot be sold unless the project is economically sound, the 
use of such bonds would be the greatest guaranty that the project would be 
successful. We do not see how the other proponents of the project can be for 
anything less. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation suggests that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 27 be amended to eliminate the provisions thereof which preclude present- 
ing to investors the kind of facts they need upon which a sound judgment can 
be based in advance of putting their money into the undertaking. Section 3 (a) 
should be amended along the following lines: “Prior to construction and in 
order to determine whether the project can be self-liquidating so as to make the 
bonds salable to private investors, the President is authorized and directed 
to negotiate a fund agreement with the Government of Canada and so forth.” 
Section 3 (b) should be deleted, Section 5 should be amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Prior to construction and in order to determine whether power facilities 
will provide sufficient revenue to make the project self-liquidating and the 
bonds salable to the public and in order to allocate costs between the power 
facilities and the navigation facilities the President is directed to negotiate an 
arrangement with the government of the State of New York, ete.’ Section 
206 (b) providing for unconditional guaranty of both principal and interest 
by the United States should be deleted. 

If the project is put on a sound revenue-bond basis investors will not need 
the guaranty of the United States Government. If the United States Govern 
ment guarantees the principal and interest, there is no need for the investors 
to investigate its economic feasibility. In such event, the already overburdened 
Federal finances would be unnecessarily subjected to additional burdens of an 
indefinite amount. 
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There may be some feeling on the part of Congress that the prospective reve- 
nues from the navigation facilities may not be adequate in the years imme- 
diately following the opening of the facility. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration would be willing to support any reasonable assumption of responsibility 
by the Federal Government for a definite percentage of the navigation revenues 
for a definite period of years after completion of the project. The details of 
working out the blending of the revenue bonds with a partial Government 
guarantee of revenues is something that can be worked out without any large 
policy questions being in issue. 

It is respectfully requested that the legislation be amended along the lines 
suggested so that work can be begun at the earliest possible date without cost 
to the Federal Government. 


{H. J. Res. 337, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Approving the agreement between the United States and Canada, 
relating to the development of the resources of the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence Basin 
for national security and continental defense of the United States of America and 
Canada; providing for making the Saint Lawrence Seaway self-liquidating; and for 
other purposes 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, as provided by article XIII of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States and Great Britain, 
the agreement made by and between the Governments of the United States 
and Canada, dated March 19, 1941, published in House Document Nunibered 153, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, is hereby approved, and the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to fuifill the undertakings made on behalf 
of the United States in said agreement: Provided, That the Canadian Govern- 
men, in approving the agreement according to the procedure specified in article 
XI, coneurs in the following: 

(a) To delete article VII; article VIII, paragraph (c); and article IX. 

(b) To charge tolls, jointly with the United States, on traflic passing through 
the new deep navigation works in the Saint Lawrence River, to the end that 
such works will be self-supporting and self-liquidating, in accordance with 
principles enumerated in section 2 of this resolution. 

(c) To exchange with the United States detailed data on the costs of con- 
struction of the proposed works on the Saint Lawrence River, and reports of 
progress of construction of such works. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized and directed to negotiate a further agree- 
ment with the Government of Canada, under the provisions of article I of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, defining the rates of charges or tolls to be 
levied on cargoes and passenger traflic using the new deep-water navigation 
facilities on the Saint Lawrence River, authorized in this joint resolution, 
which agreement shall take into account the following principles: (1) That 
the toll charges shall be fair and ‘equitable and shall give due consideration 
to encouragement of increased utilization of the navigation facilities, and to 
the special character of bulk agricultural, mineral, and other raw materials; 
(2) that tolls shall vary for ships in ballast and according to the character of 
cargo with the view that each classification of cargo will so far as‘practicable 
derive relative benefits from the use of these facilities; (3) that in no event 
shall the toll charges exceed the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of laden 
cargo, and may be less, depending on character of cargo; (4) that tolls shall 
apply only on traffic utilizing the new deep-water navigation works on the Saint 
Lawrence River, with such exception of local or way or Government traffic as 
may be agreed upon by the two countries; (5). that tolls or charges shall be 
sufficient in amount over reasonable periods of time, and shall be divided between 
the Governments, in proportion to the amount required to repay to each Govern- 
ment (a) its expense of operating the new deep-water navigation works in the 
Saint Lawrence River, (b) amortization over a fifty-year period of its invest- 
ment therein, (c) interest on the unamortized balance of such investments at 
the rate of 24% per centum per annum (each such investment being determined 
initially to be the aggregated expenditure by such Government for all new facili- 
ties in the Saint Lawrence River, less the sum of (1) one-half of total expenditures 
of both Governments applicable primarily to power facilities and (ii) one-fourth 
of the total expenditures of both Governments applicable both to navigation and 
power facilities) ; (6) that such agreement will be made expressly subject to 
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review and revision at successive five-year intervals; (7) that appropriate adjust- 
ment will be made for differences in the value of the currencies of the Govern- 
ments from time to time; (8) that the tolls or charges provided by such agree- 
ment shall be the sole tolls or charges imposed by either Government for the use 
of such new deep-water navigation works: Provided, That such agreement shall 
become effective only after approval by the Congress of the United States and 
the Parliament of Canada. 

Sec. 3. The five United States members of the Great Lakes-Saint Lawrence 
Basin Commission, provided for in article I of the agreement herein approved 
tor the purpose of supervising the construction of the works in the international 
section of the river, shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, not more than three being members of any one political 

arty. 

‘ Sec. 4. The portion of the works allocated for construction by the United States 
under the agreement herein approved shall be construed under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Army, by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, subject 
to the conditions stated in said agreement, and the Secretary of the Army shall 
operate and maintain the works in United States territory until further deter- 
mination of their disposition by the Congress. The Secretary of the Army shall 
act as the fiscal agent of the United States in carrying out the obligations 
assumed under the agreement herein approved, and shall maintain detailed 
accounts of capital costs, annual interest charges (at 24% per centum per annum), 
amortization charges, operating and maintenance expenses, and revenues of the 
United States portion of the works. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established, in the Department of the Treasury, 
a special fund to be known as the “Saint Lawrence Fund,” to be available as 
hereafter provided, only for carrying out the provisions of this joint resolution 
and the undertakings hereby authorized. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to credit to the Saint Lawrence 
Fund from the proceeds of the sale of any securities hereafter: issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, such sums as are required to carry 
out the construction provided by this joint resolution and the undertakings hereby 
authorized. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance from the Saint 
Lawrence Fund, from time to time, as required for the construction hereby 
authorized, as determined and directed by the Secretary of the Army, the amounts 
required to carry out the provisions of this joint resolution and the undertakings 
of the United States hereby authorized, in accordance with estimates presented 
by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall charge the Saint Lawrence Fund, 
as of June 30 in each year, with such amount as may be necessary for the 
payment of interest on advances made under subsection (c) of this section, 
accrued during the year upon the amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid, 
at a rate based on the current average rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States at the beginning of each year: Provided, however, That, if 
the Saint Lawrence Fund is insufficient to meet the payment of interest, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, defer any part of such payment, 
and the amount so deferred shall bear interest at the rate above described 
until paid. 

(e) All revenues from or in respect to the works constructed pursuant to the 
provisions of this joint resolution, or any agreements under it, shall be paid 
into and all expenditures for operation and maintenance of such works shall 
be paid out of the Saint Lawrence Fund at the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. 

(f) The Secretary of the Army shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money in the Fund in excess of 
the amount necessary for construction, operation, and maintenance, and payment 
of interest. Upon receipt of each such certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to charge the Fund with the amount so certified as 
repayment of the advances made under subsection (c), which amount shall be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

(g) Unless Congress by law authorizes such action, no amendment of the 
agreement, and no exchange of notes under article I, section 4, thereof, shall 
impose additional financial or other obligations on the United States. 


x 








